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EDITORIAL 


With the publication of the present issue the New Indian Antiquary 
commences the third year of its existence. The services rendered by it to 
the cause of Indology are now before the woild of scholars in the form of 
two completed volumes, of over 800 pages each, which will speak for them- 
selves. In addition two volumes in the New Indian Antiquary Extra Series 
have already apjx?ared as Congratulatory Volumes presented respectively to 
Prof, F. W. Thomas and Sir K. IXnison Ross. These services as compared 
with those of the old Indian Antiquary of almost classic fame are but a trifle 
in this ocean of Indology. The financial difficulties under which the work 
of the New Indian Antiquary was startl'd have considerably increased on 
account of the present Kwopcan War now sapping the vitals of all important 
nations in the woild. The economic repercussions of this cataclysm have now 
affected the whole civilized world. Our Publishers who have shouldered the 
entire financial burden of running this journal share in common with the rest 
of the world the economic effects of war and we must congratulate ourselves 
that instead of closing this concern altogether on account of war they have 
decided to continue its publication with a slight reduction of size with a view 
to cut down partially the heavy annual deficit which would have necessitated 
proportionate increase in the annual subscription. We hope, therefore, that our 
subscribe rs contributors and sympathisers will jom with us in congratulating 
our Publishers on this decision arrived at after mature consideration but 
prompted with the sole desire to render some signal service to the cause of 
indology in general and Indian Scholars in particular. Will it be too much 
to exjx'ct tiiat all Indian Scholars who are interested m the promotion of 
Indology will make it a point to subscribe to this journal and help it in. all 
possible ways to enable it to continue its useful career in spite of the financial 
handicaps cmrmiucnt ujxm the Great War now raging in different parts of 
Kutojx* and Asia 7 


The two features of Indology in Current Literature and the Review 
Articles on the different phases of Indology summarising the advance made 
thriein each year, which we had announced in the September 1938 issue 
of the New Indian Antiquary as forming part of the second volume of this 
journal, had to lx* within Id on account of difficulties caused by the uncertain 
condition-, since prevailing in Kuroix*. The international Editorial Board form- 
ed for this purjxvhe could not begin to function in these directions. The 
Editors are glad to announce here, however, that arrangements arc being made 
to incorporate tlx* first feature in the nature of a monthly topical bibliography 
of Indie Research published in all the important journals of the world. The 
aid of several Research Institutes in India is being sought in this direction, 
and the Editors of the New Indian Antiquary will act as coordinating officers 
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and publish the joint results in its pages every month with effect from October 
1940. Further announcements will be made as mm as tin arrangements are 
complete. 

It is hoped that this new feature will attract all tire Indian Scholars 
and enable them to subscribe to this journal which will give m a nut shell 
all the important results of research published every month in all the journals 
of the world. 


We regret to announce the tragic and premature rkath of Mr ( lanr«h 
Ramakrishna Mallapur which took place on March 13, 1940 at Bombay, as 
a result of an accident at his home in Khar. Since the wry commenctmrrit 
of the New Indian Antiquary Mr. Mallapur was in charge of all the printing 
work connected with this journal and but for his efficient and careful *itiptr- 
vision the New Indian Antiquary would not have attained that of 

form which has won for it a good name among its readers and ctfitributor*. 
The Editors, therefore, would not only be voicing their feelings, but also 
those of all the admirers of the New Indian Antiquary in placing on record 
their sense of irreparable loss in the sad and sudden demise of their friend 
Mr. G. R. Mallapur. 

Bom in 1901 of a respectable family he was educated for a bnunm 
career after his Matriculation and passed creditably the numerous examination* 
connected therewith. After serving m different Business Houses in Bombay 
in various capacities he sought service in the Karnatak Printing Pn«* s and 
within a very short time won recognition for his abilities add became the head 
of the English Department of the Karnatak Printing Press and IhiMrdimg 
House. In the execution of all work entrusted to him by the Editors iff the 
New Indian Antiquary he was prompt and painstaking, and m his tragic 
death our Publishers have lost a devoted worker of jxwtiatmg mtelhguice 
and genial disposition. We offer our heartfelt conduit nets to all itu rtumlwnt 
of Mr. Mallapur’s family. 


S M Ka’IRP 
P K it* *1 »i 



AKIMCANNA : SELF-NAUGHTING 
By 

ANANDA K COOMAKASWAMY 
Vivo autem jam non ego <Gal. 11.20) 

K >ii di*. soik* do «£!«* scheiden von a Hem dem, daz iht isl i Eckhart, Pfeiffer 525). 

Her umbe sol der mensch gcflixzen sin, daz er rich entbilde sin 

artbti* unt alter creature noch kdnen vater wizre define got allcine . . , 

l>u *»L alter metwchen fmmte,,.,Ich wokie, das irz befunden hetet 

nut teberme" ( Eckhart. Pfeiffer pp. 421, 464). 

" When thou Mandest <tiI1 from the thinking of self, and the willing of seif” (Jacob 
Boh me. Of the Super sensual Life), 

An egomania occasioned the fall of Lucifer, who would he 41 like the 
Most High" (Is. XIII. 14), thinking " Who is like me in Heaven or Earth ?” 
(Tabari, Ch. XXIV), and desiring to deify himself (Augustine, De qu. vet. 
Test. CXIH) not in the way discussed below by an abnegation of selfhood, 
but as St. Thomas Aquinas says “ by the virtue of his own nature” and of 
his own power (Sum. Theol, I. 63.3 c). We are all to a greater or leas extent 
ego-maniacs, and to the same extent followers of Satan, Act V. 36 refers to 
a certain Theudas as ” boasting himself to be somebody”. 

In the vernacular, when a man is presumptuous, we ask him " who do 
you think you are”, and when we refer to someone's insignificance we call 
him a “nobody”, or in earlier English a “nithing”. In this worldly sense 
it is a good thing to be “ someone” and a misfortune to be u nobody”, and 
from this point of view we think well of “ ambition M (iti-bhav&bhava lu^ha). 
To be *' someone” is to have a name and lineage (nama- gotta) , or at least 
to have a place or rank in the world, some distinction that makes us recog- 
nizable and conspicuous. Our modem civilisation is essentially individualistic 
and self-assertive, even our educational systems being more and more designed 
to foster “ self-expression” and “ self-realisation” : and if we are at all 
concerned about what happens after death, it is in terms of the survival of 
out treasured “ jxTsonahty”* with all its attachments and memories, 

On the other hand, in the words of Eckhart, “ Holy scripture cries aloud 
for freedom from self”. In this unanimous and universal teaching, which 
affirms an absolute liberty and autonomy, spacial and temporal, attainable as 
well here and now as anywhere else, this treasured “personality” of ours is at 


L Mainly based, as the title implies, on Christian and Buddhist sources. 

2. We write ” personality ” because we are using the word here in its vulgar 
sense and not in the stricter and technical sense in which the veritable “ person ” is 
distinguished from the phenomenal '* individual ”, c.g. in Aitareya Arapyaka II 3.2 
and Boethius, Contra Evtychen, II. 
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once a prism and a fallacy, from which only the Truth shall set you fret* :» 
a prison, because all definition limits that which is defined, and a fallacy 
because in this ever changing composite and corruptible psycho- physical 
44 personality” it is impossible fco grasp a constant, and impossible thuvftnt* 
to recognize any authentic or 44 real'’ substance. In so far as man i* merely 
a 44 reasoning and mortal animal” tradition is in agreement with the modern 
determinist in affirming that 44 this man”, so-and-so, has neither (ttv will* 
nor any element of immortality. How little validity attaches to this man’s 
conviction of free-will will appear if we reflect that while we speak of " doing 
what we like”, we never speak of 44 being when we like” and that to conceive 
of a spatial liberty that is not also a temporal liberty involves a onnt tadie 
tion. Tradition, however, departs from science by replying to the man who 
confesses himself to be only the reasoning and mortal animal that he ha; 


3. The doctrine is one of escape and the pursuit of happinew It will not 
be confused, with what has been called escapism. Escapism is an v*n filially selfish 
activity, failure to " face the music” (as when one " drowns one's sorrow t m riimU" », 
and the choice of easier paths; escapism is a symptom of disappointment, and 
cynical rather than mature. We need hardly say that to '* wish urn* h.ul never been 
born” is the antithesis of the perfect sorrow that may he wea stoned by the win** 
of a continued existent : we are born in ordei to die. hut thin duitb ts not one 
that can be attained by suicide oi suffering death at the hands of other < , it u not 
of ourselves or others, but only of God that it can be said m the word** n{ St. John 
of the Cross, 44 and, slaying, dost from death to lift* translate." 

At the same time, the true way of “ escape” is by f«u more Mremmm than 
the life that is escaped (hence the designation of the religion, in India »< n ' t'oihi *, 
sramavta), and it is the degree of a man's maturity fin Skt tl» « \u nt in whirl* 
he is pakva, "pukka”, and no longer a mu, "raw”) that i, the men me of tin 
bility of his escape, and consequent beatitude. 

"The minds of some are set on Union ( the mind', ol nth< r t nn tom 

fort {k^cma) u ("FS V 2. 17, cl. Kb 11 1-4). 

4. The denial of freewill in "this man", the individual, is ixphut m So Iff** 

“’It does not belong to the many-folk to do what they will nut hi 

puthujjawmm. cf. "Ye cannot do the things that ye would", Gal. V. 17* and 
this denial is made m a very sinking manner m S. IU, t,o<>7 when fur rite nnutl 
formula according to which the body and mentality ate atmlta, not {, nui mine, 
the proof is offered that this body, sensibility, etc, tuning In " mini" hi 

"I”, for if these were myself, or mine, they would never be ,n k, t me m the, i,t« 
one could say “Let my body, sensibility, etc be thus, or not thus" , no! lung bung 
really cun except to the extent that we have it altogethei in our power, mu any 
thing variable any part of an identity such as tin* notion of a "wry ^non" 
{i>atpuru§a) intends. A further consideration is this, that d the becoming iM<md 
of the finite individual were not absolutely deteirmned by M fate", "mediate « an W, 
or "karma” (the terms are synonymous), the idea of an ommsuent pr modem e 
(praina, patina; knowledge of things not derived from the riungH thetiewlve o would 
be unintelligible. In thus connection we may remark that we are not, of tonne, 
concerned to prove any doctrine whatcvei dialectically, but only to exhibit its um 
sastency, and therewith intelligibility. The consistency of the Philosophm IVremn*. 
is indeed good ground for " faith” (ie. confidence, as distinguished from mere belief i 
but as this " Philosophy” is neither a " system” nor a " philosophy", »t cannot ttv 
argued for or against. 
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“forgotten who he is” (Boethius, De Consol „ prose vi), requires of him to 
“ Know thyself”, 5 and warns him “ If thou knowest not thyself, begone” 
(si ignores te, egredere, Cant. I. 8). Tradition, in other words, affirms the 
validity of our consciousness of being but distinguishes it from the so-and-so 
that we think we are : the validity of our consciousness of being is not esta- 
blished m metaphysics (as it is m philosophy) by the fact of thought or 
knowledge ; on the contrary, our veritable being is distinguished from the 
operations of discursive thought and empirical knowing, which are simply the 
casually determined workings of the “ reasoning and mortal animal”, which 
are to be regarded yathdbhutam, not as affects but only as effects in which 
we (in our veritable being) are not really, but only supposedly involved. 
Tradition, then, difTeis from the " nothing-morist” (Skr. mstika, Pali not- 
thika ) in affirming a spiritual nature that is not in any wise, but immeasur- 
able, inoonnumerable, infinite and inaccessible to observation, and of which, 
theiefoie, empirical science can neither affirm nor deny the reality. It is to 
this “spirit”' 5 (GK. peneuma, Skr. at mm, Pali Attd, Arabi ruh, etc.) as dis- 
tinguished from body and soul, i.e. whatever is phenomena! and formal (Gk. 
soma and psyche, Skr. and Pali fidma-rupa, and $avijft<fria-kaya, sawHnana- 
kdya, “name and appearance ”, the “ body with its consciousness”) that tradi- 
tion attributes with perfect consistency an absolute liberty, spatial and tem- 
poral. Our sense of free will is as valid in itself as our sense of being, and as 
invalid as our sense of being So-and-so. There is a free will, a will, that is, 
unconstrained by anything external to its own nature ; but it is only “ours” 
to the extent that we have abandoned all that we mean in common sense by 
“ ourselves” and our “ own" willing ; only His service is perfect freedom. 
“Fate lies in the created cause's themselves” (St. Thomas, Sum. Theol, I. 116. 
2) : “ Whatever depart eth farthest from the First Mind is involved more 
deeply in the meshes of Fate (u\, karma , the ineluctable operation 
of “mediate causes”); and everything is so much the freer from 
Fate, by how much it draweth nigh to the pivot of all thinp, 

5. K.g., Avencebrol, Fans Vitae, l, 2, quid eat ergo quod debet homo inquirere 
in hac vita? , her cat lit sciatae ipsum. The reader will not confuse the" science of 
self” ( (it nuivtdyd ) hm* intended the psychologist, whether ancient or modem ; 
as remarked by Vansteenberghe, the gn vthi beaut 6n with which Nicholas 
ot Cusa opens his De docta ignorantia " n’est plus le ’Connais toi- 
meme’ du psyihologue Soorate, e’est le 'Sois maitro de toi ( Dh. lf>0 attd hi attorn 
nut ho) des moralist <s stamen*” {Autmr de la Docte Ignorance, 1915, p. 42). In 
the same way, the only raison d'etre of ° Buddhist psychology” is not "scientific”, 
but to break down the illusion of self. Whereas the modem psychologist's only 
concern and curiosity are with the all-too-human self, that very self which even 
in its highest and least suspected extensions is still a prison. Traditional metaphy- 
sics has nothing in common with this psychology which restricts itself to “ what 
can be psychically experienced” (Jung’s own definition). 

6 The phenomena of this “ spirit" ( the realisations of its possibilities of 
manifestation under given conditions) are all phenomena whatever (amongst which 
those which are called “ spiritualistic” have no privileged rank, — on the contrary, 
“A mouse is miracle enough . 
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And if it sticloeth to the constancy of the Supernal Mind, that needs 
not move, it is superior to the necessity of Fate” (Boethius, Dt Consol prose 
IX). This freedom of the Unmoved Mover (“That which, itacif at rest, 
outgoeth them that run,” Isa Up, 4) from any necessity am limits is that of 
the spirit that bloweth where and as it will { h6pau thttei pnd , John 111,8; 
carati yatha vacant, RV. X.168.4); 7 to possess it, one must haw been " born 
again. ...of the Spirit” (John III.7-8), and thus " in the spirit” (St. Find, 
passim), must have 4 ‘ found and awakened to the Spirit”" iyasymunttak 
pratibuddha dtmd, BU, IV.4.13), must be in excessus (“gone out of” one- 
self, one’s senses), in samadhi (etymologically and semantically 4 ' synthesis" ), 
unified (ekp hhutafy), or in other words " dead” in the sense that " the king 
dom of God; is for none but the thoroughly dead” (Kckhait) and that Rdml 
speaks of a “dead man walking” ( Mathnam , VI, 742-755), or again that 
of initiatory death as the prelude to a regeneration. There is not, of course. 


7. RV. X. 168. 3-4, John III. 7-8 and Gylfiginnmg 18 present remarkable 
parallels. 

8. “He who sees, thinks and discriminates this Spirit, whose pleasure and 
play are with the Spirit, whose dalliance is with the Spirit (as in BU. IV. 3, 21. 
“All creation is female to God”) and whose joy ts in the Spirit, he becomes auto- 
nomous ( svaraj ), he becomes a Mover-at-will (kdmac&rm) in every world ; but. hit* 
worlds whose knowledge is otherwise than this are corruptible, he does not bccfMYtr 
a Mover-at-will in any world” (CU. VII. 25.' 2). Tie conception of Motion-at-will 
is developed in very many texts, from? RV. IX. 113.9. "Make me undying there 
where motion is at will” ( yatrdnukdmant caranarn . . mam am j turn kfdki) onwards 
The Christian equivalent can be found in John III. 8 and X. 9 ( " shall go in and 
out and find pasture ” like Taitt. Up. III. 10.5 “ he goes up and down these worlds, 
eating what he will and assuming what aspect he will"). 

Motion-at-will is a necessary consequence of filiation or dedication ; the Spoil 
moving "as it will” in virtue of its omni-andl total presence, and because "lie Unit 
is joined unto the Lord is one .spirit” (I Cor. VI.17) , all possession of " \mwvtC 
(rddhi, iddhi, such as flying through the air or walking on. the water ) being gill* 
of the Spirit and depending upon a more or less ablatio omnts alia flat is rt divot m 
tails (Nicolas of Cusa) In other words, our freedom and beatitude ait* the less the 
more we are still "ourselves”, un tel The “miracle” is never an " imiJossibility”, 
but only so according to our way of thinking performance is always the demon 
stration of a possibility. It is not opposites (as “ possible" and " imjxKsihh*", 
but contraries (for example rest and motion, both of wludi aw “jXHsibles''/ 
that are reconciled m divmis “ Primitive” languages retain the stump 
of this polarity in words which may mean cither of two contrary things (ci Fwtit 
on Abel, “Gegensmn der Urwort” m Jahrb. fur psyckoarudvtht lu und /»uv/w 
pathologisehe Forschungen „ Bd II, 1910, and Betty Hkimann, “The Poluut) of 
the Infinite” in Jomn, Indian Society of Oriental Art, V, 1938). 

It may be added that because of the identity of the* immanent und transcendent 
Spirit (I Cor. VI 17 : “That art thou” of the Upani'jads, etc ) we make no real 
distinction in the present article between “my spirit” (the* “ghost" that we “give 
up”, at death) and “the spmt ” (the Holy Ghost), although sometimes writing 
“spirit" with reference to the immanent essence ( ant at at man ) and “Spirit" with 
reference to the transcendent essence ( paramatman ). So far as a distinction can 
be made, it is "logical but not real” (secondum ratio non, non secundum tern). 
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any necessary connection between liberation and physical death : 9 a man can 
as well be liberated “now in the time of this life’* (jivm muktcn), as at any 
other time, all depending only upon his remembering “ who he is’', and this 
is the same as to forget oneself, to “ hate one's own life” (psyche, “ soul” or 
“ self”, Luke, XIV. 26), deficere a se iota and a semetipsa liquescere (St 
Bernard), 10 11 the “death of the soul” (Eckhart), “nothing else than that the 
spirit goeth out of itself, out of time, and entereth into a pure nothingness” 
(Tauler), becoming thus “free as the Godhead in its non-existence” (Eck- 
hart) ; to have said “ Thy will be done, not mine” or in other words, to have 
been perfected in “ Islam” 

Man has thus two selves, lives or “ souls”, one rational and mortal, the 
other spiritual and not in any way conditioned by time or space, but of which 
the life is a now “ where every where and every when is focussed” (P modem, 
XXIX, 12), and “apart from what has been or shall be” (KU.II.14), that 
“ now that stands still ” of which we as temporal beings knowing only a past 
and future can have no empirical experience. Liberation is not a matter only 
of shaking off the physical body —oneself is not so easily evaded— but, as 
Indian texts express it, of shaking off all bodies, mental or psychic as well as 
physical. “ The word of God is quick and powerful, and sharper than any 
two-edged sword, piercing even unto the dividing asunder of soul ( psyche ) 
and spirit ( pneuma ), u Heb. IV.12. It is between these two that our choice 

9. “ Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was, and the spirit shall 
return unto God who gave it” ( Keel. XII. 7). Our sense of being may be “in the 
dust” or “ in the spirit”, and so either “ saved or lost”. It is well for him “ who haa 
been of strength to awaken before the body is unstrung” (KU. VI.4), 

ID. For St. Bernard see Gilson, La Theologk Mystique de Saint Bernard, 
Paris 1934, Ch. V. I low dost* to Indian formulation St. Bernard comes appears in 
his distinction of proprium from esse ( mama from attd) and in Rousselet’s sum- 
mary {ih. p. 150, note 2) " Cela revient it dire qutkm. ne peut pleinement poasdder 
dieu sans pleinement se posseder soi-meme”, at the same time that ( ib, — 152, note 1) 
“ II n’y a plus de suum, 1’Stre s’est vid£ de lui-mSme”, as in SB. III. 8. 1. 2-3, where 
the initiated aacrificer is “as if emptied out of himself’ ( rirkam ivdlmd bhamli) 
in order to enter into possession of his “ whole self” {sarvdhmnam) , or as in A. I, 
249 where the man who “has brought into full being-body, will and! foreknowing 
(bhuvita-kayo, -citto, - paniio , i.e. whole self) is not emptied out (aparitta aprmkta) 
but the Great Spiritual-Self of which the way is beyond all measure” {mahatta appa- 
maqa-vihari ) . 

11. As far as possible this clear distinction of “soul” (psyche, anima, nafs, 
vedand, etc) from “spirit” (pneuma, spiritus, ruh, dtmm, etc.) is maintained in 
the present article ; cf. Origen, cited by Eckhart, ITeiffer! p. 351 din geist ist dir 
niht genomcn : die krafte diner sele sint dir genomen (“ It la not thy spirit, but 
the powers of thy soul that art taken from thee”). It must also be recognized, 
however, that in the European tradition the word “ soul” is used in many senses 
(for example, “animal” is literally “ ensouled”, ammo here as spvraculum vitae, cf. 
Skr pjdrujrbhrt ) and that in one of these senses (which is strictly that of Philo’s 
“ soul of the soul”, Heres. 55, cf, Augustine, De duabis ammabis contra Mcmicheos 
“ soul” -means “ spirit”. In what sense “ soul” is or is not to be taken to mean 
“ spirit” is discussed by William of Thierry in the Golden Epistle, 50 (p. 87 in 
Shewring’s English version, London, 1930) . In the same way Stmm may refer to 
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lies ; between ourselves as we are in ourselves and to others, and ourselves 
as we are in God — not forgetting that, as Eckliart says, “Any flea as it is 
in God is higher than the highest of the angels as he is in himself". Of these 
two “selves”, the psycho-physical and spiritual, one is the “ hfe" t psyche ) 
to be rejected, the other the “life” that is thereby saved of Luke XVII lid 
and Math, XVI. 25 : and of these again the former is that “ life '* ( psyche ) 
which “he who hateth in this world shall keep it unto hie eUrnar (John 
XII, 25) and which a man must “hate, if he would be my disciple” (Luke 
XIV. 26). It is assuredly all that is meant by psyche m our Wind “ [myelin 
logy” that is in this way “ lc moi haissable" ; all of us, in fact, that is subject 
to affects or affections or wants of any sort, or entertains opinions " of its 
own”. 13 

The unknown author of the Cloud of Unknowing is then-hue tiling* titer 
in order when he says (Ch. 44) so poignantly that “All men havt matin 
of sorrow : but most specially he fecleth matter of not tow, that wofteth and 
feeleth that he is . . .And whoso never felt this sortow, he may make wm«w • 
for why, he never yet felt perfect sorrow. ia This sortow, when it is had 
maketh a soul able to receive that joy, the which reiuth fiom a nutit all 
witting and feeling of his being”. And so also Bi.aki., whin he says “ I 
would go down unto annihilation and Eternal Death, '* lest the last judg 
ment come and find me Unannihilate, and I be seiz/d and giv'n into the 
hands of my own Selfhood”. In the same way St. Paul, Vivo, autem jetm 


the psycho-physical “ self” or to the spiritual self ; from the latter point of view. Hie 
psycho-physical self is amtta, “not spiritual” ' It is bci.tuse !»>th " our and 
“spirit” are selves, although of very different orders, that «in « (|iiivi*atuM i, m 
evitable the use of the words in their context has ulwuy , to In- my i.uilitHy 
considered ; the) proper sense can always be made out 

12 Cf the citation from Jacob Bohme at the head ut this aitulr U i . ( ..m 
paratively easy for us to admit that a “ self-willing” is egotistnal; it e- fat tiiosi* 
difficult, but equally indispensable to tealise that a “self thinking", it." ihmlony 
for oneself” or "having opinions of one's own 1 ” is as much ait mm, m " sm,“ 
defined as "any departure from the order to the end” ns any ivillithti .. (an he. 
A good case of ‘thinking for oneself” is what is called tin* "Inc t minute m of 
scripture; and here, as was lately remarked by Mr David Mai Ivm, "the inimbu 
of possible objections to a point of doctime is equal to tlu* mtuiln » ui way , o! tins 
understanding it, and therefore indefinite” 

13. Vavragya, “dis-gust”, as distinguished from dsn bhtmgn , ” dci.ijipomtuu at" 
nekkhamam-sita as distinguished from gehw-shti in I), II. 275) . or Kntu thum lupe 
as distinguished from tou kornou lupe in II Coi, VII. 10 

14. As remarked by St Thomas Aquinas (.Sum Thvnl I. (D. 2), •■»,» tu.ituc* 
can attain a higher grade of nature without ceasing to exist”, wlmh self denial u a 
thing ‘against the natural desire”. It is not of its “own” will that tin- enatme <an 
desire its own “annihilation” or “death” But our cmwioustus, „f |„. mK fus 
distinguished from any conceit of bring So-and-so or smh and stub) is pieiisriy 
not the “creature”; it is another will m me than "nunc”, the love: of another 
(S IV, 158>_ self than “mine” that “longs intensely for the tin at Self” t mthatlam 
abhkhankata, Ml II. 21) i.e. for Itself ; this does not pertain to mir si If love, but 
God s, who is in fall things self-intent and loves no one but himself. 
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non ego : vivit m me Chris tus (Gal. 11. 20). 

We are sometimes shocked by the Buddhist disparagement of natural 
affections and family ties. But it is not the Christian who can thus recoil, 
for no man can be Christ’s disciple “ who hateth not father and mother, and 
wife and children, and brethren, and sisters”, as well as himself (Luke XIV. 
26). These uncompromising words, from one who endorsed the command 
to honour father and mother and who equated contempt with murder, show 
clearly enough that it is not an ethical doctrine of unselfishness or altruism 
that we are dealing with, but a purely metaphysical doctrine of the transcend- 
ing of individuation. It is in the same sense that he exclaims " Who are my 
mother and my brethren ?” (Mark III. 34 etc ), and accordingly that Eckhart 
warns “ As long as thou still knowest who thy father and thy mother have 
been in time, thou art not dead with the real death" (Pfeiffer, p. 462). 

There can be no return of the prodigal, no “ turning in” ( mvftti ) except 
of same to same. “ Whoever serves a God, of whom he thinks that * He is one 
and I another’, is an ignoramus” (BU 1.4 10) : “ If then you do not make 
youisclf equal to God, you cannot apprehend God : for like is known by like” 
(Hermes, Lib. XI. n. 20 b). The question is asked of the home-comer, “ Who 
art thou ?" and if he answers by his own or a family name, he is dragged 
away by the factors of time on the threshold of success (JUB. III. 14. 1-2) : 1B 
“that ill-fated soul is dragged back again, reverses its course, and having 
failed to know itself, lives in bondage to uncouth and miserable bodies. Tine 
fault of this soul is its ignorance” 19 (Hermes, Lib. X. 8 a). He should answer 
“ Who I am is the light Thou art. What heavenly light Thou art, as such 
I come to Thee”, and answering thus is welcomed accordingly, “ Who thou 
art, that am I ; and who I am, art thou. Come in” (JUB. III. 14. 3-4) : to 
the question " Who is at the door ?” he answers “ Thou art at the door” and 

15. The* traveller, at the end of life’s journey, knocks at the* Sundoor (as 5n 
JUB. etc.) ; which is the* door of the house of Death (as in KU-), and that of 
Yama’s paradise (as in RV.) , and would be received as a guest ; or as expressed in 
Pali, amda-dviiram ahaeca tiflhati . Admission, however, depends upon anonymity, 
with all its implications of ” being in the spirit” (o/Wnmy etya inukka aclatte, 
“ going in the spirit, the gate receives him", JUB. III. 33. 8). There can be no doubt 
that the same mythical and profound eschatology underlies the Homeric legend of 
Ulysses and Polyphemus. The latter is assuredly Death (his one eye corresponds 
to Siva’s third ; that is blinded and thus " closed” means that the world illumined 
by sun and moon, the two eyes of the Gods, is to persist for Ulysses and his com- 
panions ; it must be an initiatory, not in final death that is overcome, as is also 
suggested by the “cave”) ; his land which yields crops untillcd is a Paradise, like 
Yama’s or Varupa’s ,, Ulysses would be his gucsL, The story as told by Homer 
(and Eunpides) has become an adventure lather than a myth, but it remains that 
the hero who overcomes Death is the one man who when he is asked “who art thou” 
answers ” No one” ; and it is noteworthy that in the Euripides version when the 
blinded Cyclops cncs out '* Where is Nobody ", the Chorus answers “ Nowhere, 
O Cyclops”. It would be hard to say whether or not Homer still “understood 
lus material” : it may be taken for granted that Euripides did not. 

16. Cf. Dh. 243 whcie after a list of ” faults’’, we have “ the supreme fault is 
ignorance” ( avijfd fmamam tnaUm). 
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is welcomed with the words “Come in, O myself" (Rfiml, Mathmwi, l. 
3062-3) ; it is not as m tel that he can be received,-—** Whoever enters, say- 
ing 'I am So-and-so’, I smite him in the face" ( Shams- i-Tabrtz) ; as in 
Cant. I. 7 si ignores te, egredere, 

“He that is joined unto the Lord, is one spirit" (1 Cor. VI. 27). But 
this Spirit (Stmm), Brahman, God, the “What?” of JUB. 111.14, "hath not 
come anywhence nor become anyone" (KU. 11.18) ; the Imperishable has 
neither personal nor family name (BU. Ill, 8.8, Mfidhyarftdina text), nor 
any caste (Mtuid- Up. I. 1.6) ; “God himself does not know what he is, 
because he is not any what” 11 (Erivgena) ; the Buddha is “neither priest 
nor prince nor husbandman nor any one at all (uda koci m'mht ), . . ,1 
wander in the world a veritable naught (akirficma) — Useless to ask my 
kin (g ottam Sn. 455-6). 18 

The outlines of the universal doctrine of self-naughting and of self- 
sacrifice or devotion in the most literal sense of the words having been drawn 
above, we propose to devote the remainder of our demonstration to ita speci- 
fically Buddhist formulation in terms of dknhcaftMyatana, “the station of 
no-what-ness”, or more freely “ the Cell of Self-naughting". “ When it is 
realised that * There is no aught’ ( n'atthi kithci ), that is ‘Emancipation of the 


— * — — 

17, The deiformed soul in which an abtatu) ornttis ultmiath diverdtuiu 
has been effected (Nicolas of Cusa) is therefore beyond our speech ways* ( vddapaiha. 
Sn. 1076), “ unknown to herself or any creature, she knows well that ahe is, but 
does not know what she is” (Eckhart, Pfeiffer, p. 537). 

18. In the same way the famous Ode of Shams~i-Tabrl£ (XXXI in Nicholson), 

. .1 know not myself , I am not of Adam nor of Eve. . My place \n the 

Placeless, my trace is the Traceless ; nor body nor life, since I am of the life of 
the Beloved” {na tan nautd m jarb nmad, ki mm az jm jamn-um), Nicholson 
comments , “ T am nought’ means 'God is all* *\ From the Indian point of view, 
the u Beloved” is, of course, “the Spirit which is also one’s own spiritual essence", 
“For one who has attained, there is none dearer than the Spirit”, or "than the 
Self” (ma tnyataram at tank S.L 75, cf BIT. 14 8 tad etat prevail put tut vad 
a yam dtnta , , . dtmdnam vva priyam upfotla; 11,4 ; IV. 5, CU, VII. 25 etc,). With 
"traceless” compare Dh. 179 tarn buddham anantagocmam aptidam, hum pmi*m 
nessatha, “That Buddha, whose pasture is without end, the footless (or trackless), 
by what track you hind him out?” ( complementary to the usual doctrine of tin* 
vestigium pedts, according to which the intelligible Buddha (or Agm) can he t nicked 
by his spoor, pddd or padam ). “A Tathagata, I say, is actually (dlumnme) beyond 
our ken ( ananuvejjo >, M J 140) , and m the same way of Aihats’ M there w no 
demonstration” (tesam natthi pemnapamya, ib ) “Him neither gods nor men can 
see” (tarn ce hi \mdakkkum , S.L 23). The last is spoken in the* Buddha’s physical 
presence, and corresponds to the well known text of the Vafmct hediku Sutra, "Those 
who see me in the body ( rupena ) or think of me m words, their way of thinking 
is mistaken, they do not see me at all , the Blessed Ones are to be seen only in the 
Body of the Law, the Buddha can only be rightly understood as the Principle of 
the Law, assuredly not by any means”; cf St Thomas "Therefore if anyone m 
seeing God conceives something in his mind, this is not God, but one of tkxffl 
effects” (Summa Theologfca, , 111. 92 1 ad 4) “ We have no means for considering 

what God is, but rather how He is not” (tb L3,l), 
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will’ 19 ( ceto-vimdh ) in the ‘Station of No what-ness’ ” (S, XV. 296, cf. D. 
IL 112). The exact meaning of “ There is naught”, i.e. 44 naught of mine” 30 
is brought out m A, IL177 The Bifihman 21 speaks the truth and no lie when 
he says * I am naught of an anyone anywhere, and therein there is naught of 
mine anywhere soever ’ ” ( mhmh kvacam kassaci kuhcmam , tasmm na ca 
mama kavacani katthaci kimcmam n'atthi, also in A.I 206),^ the text con- 


19. €eto~vmutli (often rendered "Heait'a release”) fa contrasted with pafifla* 
vimutti , " Intellectual emancipation” (ceto* and paftM- denoting both the means 
or way of liberation and the respect in which liberation is obtained) ; the texts 
often speak of a “ being free in both departments” ubhato-bhaga-vmut'ti, as well 
as of other types of liberation , and it is evident that the two ways, which are 
thoso of the will and the intellect conveigc and ultimately coincide, A.II.36 ceto - 
vmppato hoti vUakM-iHitke.su, " He is a past imster of the will in matters of 
choice” or “ matters of counsel”, brings out very clearly the conative connotations 
of ceto, which are evident also for cetas in AV. VI* 116, 3. S, III 60 defines sank hard 
as same Liana, rendered by Mrs, Rhys Davids " seats of will It is dear, then 
that the connection of ceia-vimutti with akimemnet ia intrinsic ; since it is just to 
the extent that one ceases to feel that one is anyone and to the extent that one 
loses all sense of / nojmum ( mama) that self-willing and self-thinking must cease. It 
is just because ceto implies both willing and thinking that it is difficult to represent 
it by a single English word ; however, it is in just the name way that English “ to 
have a mind to” is the same as " to wish to” or ” to want to”, and so too that Skn* 
mm to " think” and km to ° wish” or "want” are virtually ayncmymoua in many 
contexts PaMd is not, of course, " thought” in this sense, but much rather ” specu- 
lation” in the strict sense of this word (Mil yd makat, Marie pratkupafy Kau^ 
Up, IV, 2, with very many Christian and other parallels, e,g. St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Sum . Theol. L 12, 9c" All things are seen m God as in an intelligible mirror”, i.e. 
the speculum aetermm ). It is asked in M, L 437, How is it that some are liberated 
in one way and some m the other, the Buddha replying that it depends upon “ a 
difference in faculties” ( indriya-vemattalum ) , The difference is, in fact, typically 
that of the royal from the sacerdotal K^atriya from Brahman character ; because 
of which difference it is that a bhakti-margd and karma-marga are stressed in the 
Bhagavad Gita and a jnamimbrga m the Upani$ada. The two ways, of ceto- 
vimutti (in thoulbaka 19 identified with metis, "charity”) and pattfia-vmutti cor- 
respond to and are essentially the same as the hhakli-murga and jhana-rnaiga of 
Brahmamcal texts. 

20. If will lx* seen that the Aihat or Brahman who has attained to self- 
naughtmg and confesses accordingly " n'atthi* or “riettthi kikci" might have been 
called a " mttkika ' \ or natthikovtUkt ("Denier”), If he is never in fact so called 
(but rather, sunyavadi ) , it is because these were designations current in a very 
different sense, with reference viz to the " materialist” or " sceptic” who denies 
that there is another world or hereafter (as in M. I. 402-3) or takes the extreme 
view (mtthttu) that there is absolutely nothing m common between the individual 
that acts and the individual that experiences the results of the act (S 11,17). We 
propose to discuss Una other " Denier” upon another occasion, 

21. Pali Buddhism not only equates trrahma-bhuta with buddha, brahma - 
cakka with dhamma<akka , etc., but (where there is no polemic involved) maintains 
the old and familiar distinction of the Brahman by birth (brahma-bandhu) from 
the Brahman as Comprehensor (brakma-vit) , in the latter sense equating Brahman 
with Arhat, passim. 

22. Netti 62 (cited in Gradual Sayings, p, 184) explains kirheam here by 
raga-molm-dosa, i.e. ethically, and this is true in the sense that when self is let go, 
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tinuing ‘’Therewith he has no conceit of being *a Toiler' isamow) or ‘ a 
Brahman,’, nor conceit that ‘ I am better than', or * I am equal to*, or ‘in* 
f error to* (anyone). Moreover, by a full-comprehension of this truth, he 
reaches the goal of veritable) ‘ naughting ’ ” ( akithcarlflam ytma paUpadmn). 
What is neither “ I” nor “ mine" is above all body, sensibility, volitional con- 
formations, and empirical consciousness (i.e. the psycho-physical self), and 
to have rejected these is "for your best good and beatitude" { S III, :U1, 
chapter entitled Natumhaka, “ What is not * Yours' " }. Accordingly, " Behold 
the Arhats’ beatitude ! No wanting can be found in them : excised tin* thought 
‘I am’ (asm) ;* a delusion's net is rent. . . .Unmoving, unonginated 
Brahma-become. , . .true ‘ Persons' (sappurisd) , natural sons of the Wake . . 
That heart-wood of the Brahma-life is their eternal- reason ; unshaken m 
whatever plight, release from ‘ still-becoming’ (ptmabbhmw) , on ground of 
‘dompted (-self)’ they stand, they in the world have won their battle . . 
They roar the ' Lion’s Roar’. Incomparable are the Wake" (Bmldha, S. III, 
83-84). No question of a post-mortem “annihilation" here, then, but of 
“ Persons” triumphant here and now ; their unconditionality wilt not he 
changed by death, which is not an event for those who have ** died before 
they die” (Rural), not an event for the fivm-mukta, the veritable dlk^ita 
for whom the funeral rites have already been performed and for whom bin 
relatives have already mourned (JUB III, 7-9) ; of these it is only the mam- 


there remains no ground for any " selfish” passion : kimeam is the ” wwncwhnf of 
the man who still feels that he is " somebody”, and accordingly the ground in winch 
interest, delusion and ill-will can flourish. 

In all .respects equivalent to rialthi (Skr. nasti) is Peisian. ni'St in Shamsi- 
Tabdzi (T. 139.12 a, cited by Nicholson, p. 233), "Be thou naught (nisi sh&), 
naughted of self, for there is no crime more heinous than thine existence”. 

23. This does not imply that the Arhal “ is not”, but excludes from an in- 
effable essence tire process of thought. From this point of view, Capita n go muu 
is altogether without validity ; what I call “ my” thinking is by no means my Self 
The Arhat docs not wondeit whether he is, or what he is, m how he is. m ha, bi.u, 
or will be (S II. 26, Sn 774). “He does not woiry about what jst ininal" ins/t!i 
m paritabsati, M 1.135) ho is self-synthesised ( ajjhatarh suuDunhtto, passim), and 
in this state of synthesis ( somadhi ) though he is unaware of anything, >tl time i 
awareness m him” (S. V. 7, cf BU. IV. 3, 28 30) The Buddha neither tent her 
that mbbana is a "nothingness” nor that the Arhat "comes to naught" "time is 
(atthi) an unborn, unbccomc, uncreated, uncompoundcd, and weie there not, thin 
would be no way out of this here born, become, created and romiiouiid must, me" 
(XJdana, 80), a Tathagata, whose “I am has been cast off" t amimuim /n/frorm 
is not " destroyed”,— “ It is in the veiy presence of suc-h a Tailin', ala that 1 tall 
him 'past finding out’ (anemuvcjjo) and yet there ate some who naughtily, \amlv, 
falsely and contrary to what is the fact (dvr ta tarrhd mu-.ti uhhuhtw ) 
charge that the Tathagata is a misleader ( venayika , cf dunnavu, heresy) who pio 
pounds the cutting off, destruction and ceasing to be of essenus That v just 
what 1 am not, and what I do not propound The stoppage {mtudlut) that I 
have preached, both of old and now, is nothing but the stoppage- of Brief" iduk- 
Hhassa, le of that which is amlla, not I nor mine), M. I. 139 1 to (the coinridence 
of anattd with dukkha conespond exactly to the e$« La at dm uirvunlauth ata’nyad 
artam of BU. III. 4.2). 
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festation in terms of “ name and appearance” ( ndma-rupa ) that eoniusM».an 
end (as all things must that have had a beginning) , so that after deatbSfa^" 
will be sought for in vain by Devas or men in this world or any other (S. I 23, 
D. I. 46 etc.), just as one might seek in vain foi God any where, of whom it is 
asked “Whence did he come to be?” ( kula a babhuva, RV. X, 168 3), “In 
what quarter is He or in what ? ” (TS. V. 4. 3. 4) , and “ Who knows wheie He 
is?” (KU. II. 25), — “Thou canst not tell whence it comcth or whither it 
goeth . so is everyone that is born of the Spirit” (John III. 8) : in spite of 
all which it must be remarked that tin* attainment of infinite is not a destruc- 
tion of finite possibility, for the deceased Comprehensor, being a Mover-at- 
will ( kamucarin) , can always therefoie reappear if, when, where and as he 
will ; of which “ resurrection” examples may be cited in JUB. Ill 29-30 
(where the noli me longer e offers a notable parallel to the Christian resur- 
rection), and in the Parosahassa Jiitaka (No. 99) where a Bodhisattva is 
asked on his deathbed “ What g(x>d he has gotten ?*’ and answers “ There is 
naught” ( n’atthi hrhei) and this is misunderstood by his disciples to mean 
that he has gotten “ no good” by his holy life. But when the conversation is 
rqioitecl to his chief disciple, who had not been present, he says “You have 
not understood the meaning of the Master’s words. What the Master said 
was that he had attained to the ‘Station of No-what-ness ' (ukithcaHM- 
yatrnia)™ And thereupon the deceased Master reappears fzom the Brahma- 
world to confirm the chief disciple’s explanation, 8 * 

The man self-naughted is a happy man, not so those still conscious of their 
human ties. “Look you, how they are blest, these ‘Nobodies yea these 
Comprehensors who are ‘ men of naught ’ : and see how hindered he for whom 
tin re is an ‘aught’, the man whose mind tied up with ‘other men’” 
lUddna 14). aB For "to have known the forthcoming of not being ‘any- 


24. It may be noted here that Akira Kalama's doctrine and realisation 
extended to the: dkirii cad ndyett ana (m. 165), 

25. Again a sufiirient proof that even in " late” Hinayilna Buddhism, to have 
become *' no one” was by no means the same as to have been “ annihilated”. The 
Buddhist position is in no way inconsistent with the “ Never have I not been and 
never hast thou not been nor over shall not be” of BG. II. 12. It should be 
observed that the resurrections of JUB. III. 29-30 and J. as cited above are wholly 
“ in order”, and have nothing in common with the phenomena of spiritualism. An 
almost identical situation is described in J. I. 143. It is as much a Buddhist as in 
a Brahmaniral commonplace that. “ the dead are not seen again amongst the living 
as asked in J. 

26. Tire context is with inference to a man who steals for his wife- The con- 
t lasted terms are akimeam, “man of naught” and .wkintema, "man of aught” 
the man, that is, who “has” what he calls "his” individuality, which individuality 
in this case “ expresses itself ” in an act of partiality. This “ man of aught ” is 
hindered by the notions of “him-self " and of " his ” wide, the “ tie " being as 
between these two selves, subjective and objective; in so far as he does not "hate” 
lxvt.h himself and his wife, he is not the Buddha's disciple, but is troubled and gets 
into trouble. In all these contexts it must be remembered that it is a question of 
the summurn bomrn and man’s last end, and not of the " good of society ”, which 
is not a final end. The man’s first duty is to work out his own salvation. Aban- 
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one’ (akirhcaHM-sambhavath f&fiivS) . ..that is ‘gnosis* " («tath, fi&mm Sn. 
1115): this is Way, "Perceiving that there is ' Nowhat-ness * (dktrhcoMam) 
. . .convinced that * There is not’ ( n’atthi , i.e. ‘ naught mine', as above), so 
cross the flood” (Sn. 1070). And this is not an easy matter : "Hard to 
perceive what’s false ( anattam , here probably - mi tom),™ nor w it easy to 
perceive the truth (saccam ~ satyam) he knows, whose wanting has been 
smitten through, who sees that ' There is naught ’ ” (n’atthi knhemam, (t ditto 
80), “who hath overpast becoming or not becoming m any way ” (i ti-bhavi 
bhavam, all relativity, Udma 2Q). a * 

It will be seen that anonymity is an essential aspect of AkithcaHM. All 
initiations (<fife$5), and likewise Buddhist ordination (path aroma), which 
as m monasticism elsewhere is a kind of initiation,** involves at the outset 


donment of self and of all ties is not only literally “ un-self-ish,” but it is ate both 
better and kinder to point out the way to happiness by following it than to be 
“ sympathetic ”, i e, to “ suffer with ” those who will not " seek peace, and mw it," 
27. The PTS. editor ( Paul Steinthal ) reads mattam, but what is admitted* 
ly the best Ms. (A) has mat cm., which is the form that would be assumed by 
anrtam in Pah (cf amrtam, amatam). A commentary has atmiam, but apparently 
in the sense of the " not-bent ", hence nibbarn, and it must be with this in view 
that Woodward translates by "infinite". But it is almost impossible to doubt 
that what we have is the familiar antithesis of mjlam to satyam. The uncertainty 
of the reading nevertheless expresses a sort of double entendre; that which U 
cmatta, “ not what I really am ” ( na me so <tllu, passim ) but '* devoid of any 
spiritual-essence” ( S. IV. 54 ), and “ naughty ” ( mat, M. I. 135 ) is equally from 
the Brahmanical point of view at the same time " false " and “ human " as dis 
languished from what is "true” and “non-human”, i.e. divine, as is explicit in 
VS I 5 and SB I. 9 3. 23. (Cf. AB. VII. 24)', where the aacrifiwr (always in the 
last analysis the sacrificer of himself) when initiated and during the performance of 
the rite "has entered from the untruth (anrtam) into the truth" (sat yum), and 
when at the close of the operation he formally desecrates himself, but dtx*s not like 
to say plainly the converse of this, says instead “ Now I am lie that I nctu.illv tun 
pirically) am”, So-and-so. 


28 “ It is the Spirit in thee, O man, that knows which is the title ,md which 

the false ( atia te pttnsa janati saccam va yath va musu ) the ' fan self ‘ < kaiumam 
. . . attdnam ) ... or the 'foul’” ( papam altanam ) (A f. 149), m olhu wouh 
the "great self” ( mahatta ) or the “petty” (appatumo) of A. I ;'J0, the* 
“ Self that is Lord of self ” or the “ self whose Lord is the Self ” of Dh 380 The 
false view is to see " self m nol-self ” ( anattam . atia, A, II 52 etc ) i i , m tin* 
empirical subject or its percepts (S III 130 etc ) It is “ well foi him that know, 
himself” ( atta-sannato, S I. 106 , aliannu D. Ill 552 ) , “ whose light is the Stunt " 
( atta-dipa, D. II 100), the “Self-lover” (attakumo, S. I. 75, ctt.l, " imvardlv 
self-intent” (anhaiam susamahito, A. II. 31 etc.), “in whom the Spmt has Imhii 
brought to birth" ( bhiavitatta, passim), and so “(Jo seek ymn Sell” atUmmn 
gaveseyyatha, Mahavagga I 23 ), “Quicken thy Self” ( coday' altanam Dh 370 
for “Self is the Lord of self” (ib. 380) ’ 


29. The initiate ,s nameless" in KB. VII. 2-3 and speaks of none by name; 
he is not himself, but Agm. In SB III. 8. 1 2 he is “ emptied of self Buddhist 
ordination ( fiabbajam from the point of view of the ordained , fntbttajma from 
that of the ordainer, who during the Buddha’s lifetime is the Buddha himself) 
has many of the character! sties of, and is sometimes called an initiation ( S L 226 
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a self-denial ; 80 as is explicit in Uddna 55, where “Just as rivers lose their 
former name and lineage ( purimmi nama-gotimi ) when they reach the 
sea, and are accounted just as ‘ the great sea so men of the four castes 
( khatliyd brdhmano vessa suddu ) , when they as-wandferers-are-ordained ’ 
( pobbajitvd ), discard their former names and lineage, and are reckoned 
only to be ‘ Toilers * Sons of the Sakyan ’ It is thus that the “ exile ” 
( pabbajaka ) sets to work to “ deform himself of himself ’* as Eckhart ex- 
presses it ( daz er sin entbilde sin selbes ) , or in other words to “transform ’’ 
himself. 

The anonymity which we have described above as a doctrinally inculcated 
principle is by no means only a monastic ideal but has far-reaching reper- 
cussions in traditional societies, where our distinctions of sacred from profane 
( distinctions that are, in the last analysis the signature of an internal con- 
flict too rarely resolved ) can hardly be found. It reappears, for example, in 
the sphere of art. We have discussed elsewhere " The Traditional Concep- 
tion of Ideal Portraiture ” 31 ( citing, for example, the Pratimmdfaka, III. 5, 
where Bharata, though he exclaims at the artists’ skill, is unable to recognize 
the effigies of his own parents ) : and may point out here that there is a cor- 
responding anonymity of the artist himself, not only in the field of the so- 
called “ folk arts ” but equally in a more sophisticated' environment. Thus, 
as H. Swazenski has recently remarked, “It is in the very nature of Mediaeval 
Art that extremely few names of artists have been transmitted to us, , . the 
entire mania for connecting the few names preserved by tradition 89 with well- 
known masterpieces,— all this is characteristic of the nineteenth century’s cult 
of individualism, based upon ideals of the Renaissance ” 38 . Dh, 74 exclaims, 

Comm, explains dra-dikkhita, " long since initiated ’’ by cita-lKtbbdjitet, “ long since 
ordained”; in JdtahamMa X. 32 a Bodhisattva is dikfila ) . 

The primary senses of pabbajati are to "wander", "travel’’ and) "be in exile” ; 
and so to become <t fellow m, the *' Companionship” ( smgha ) of Mendicant Tra- 
vellers (bhikkhu, jxidbajakd) , a true Wayfarer; cf. my "Pilgrim’s way in JBORS. 
XXIII and XXIV, 1938, — tlie Traveller is bound for a World's End that is within 
himBclf. 

30. The ethical aspect of this self-denial is a dispositive means to the end of 
self-naughtmg and Self-realisation, not an end in itself. Tap as, whether Brahmam- 
cal or Buddhist, is never a ‘‘penance ", but in its disciplinary aspect a part of that 
training by mean** of which the petty self is subjected to the Great Self, or in a 
familiar symbolism, by which the steeds are biought under the driver’s control, 
apart from which the man is "aL war with himself ” ( S. I. 71-72, like BG. VI. 5-6 ) ; 
and in its intrinsic character, a radiance, reflecting his “ Who glows ( tapati ) 
yonder”. 

31. To appear in the third issue of "Twice a Year” ( New York), 1939. 

32. “History”, rather than “tradition” in our stricter sense. 

33. Journal of the Walters Art Gallery, I, 1938, p. 55. Cf. STRZYCOWStci, " the 
artist m Viking times is not to be thought of as an individual, as would be the case 
today ... It is a creative art ’’ ( Early Church Art in Northern Europe, 1928, 
pp. 159-160 ; and with respect to this distinction of “individual” from "creative” 
art, “ I do nothing of myself ” ( John VIII. 28 ) and " I take note, and even as 
He dictates within me, I set it forth” (Dante, Purgai-orta, XXIV. 52). Better 
to be an amonuensis of the Spirit than to “think for oneself"! 
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“May it to religious and profane that ‘This was my work*** ..that is an 
infantile thought." DhA I. 270 relates the story of thirty thus- youths who 
are building a * Rest Hall ’ at four cross roads, anti it is explicit that *' Tin- 
names of the thirty-three comiadca did not apjx-ar/' but only that of 
Sudhammfi, the donor of the roof plate (the keystone of the dome ) « One 
is irresistibly reminded of the “ Millennial Law " of the Shakers that '* No 
one should write or print his name on any article of maimfncUm*, that nUteix 
may hereafter know the work of his hands." 1 " 1 And alt this has not only to 
do with the body of the work and its aesthetic surfaces, it has just as much to 
do with its “weight" ( gravitas ) or essence (Hi man)', tlw notaxi of a |K*MhU 
property in ideas is altogether alien to the Philosoplna Pm-rmas of which we 
are speaking. It is of ideas and the inventive fxiwer that we can piojrtly 
say, if we are thinking in terms of the psycho physical ego, that this is not 
“ mine,” or if self Iras been naughted so that, to use the BmUmaya phra-*-, we 
have “ come into our own," that these gifts of the Spirit aie tiuly " mine " j 
since it is the Syntcresis, the Divine Eros, inwit, in genium immanent --pint, 
daimon, and not the natural individual that is the ground of the inventive 


34. The words of the original could mean either my "work” or my " doing.*’ 
kamma covering both things made and done. The same ambiguity, or ukher amln 
valence, is present in the corresponding text of RG. III. 27, " One whose *wif in nut 
founded by the concept of an ' I ’ imagines that * I am the doer/ ", and V, 8, when- 
the Comprehensor does not think of “himself as the doer of anything." the won! 
for ‘‘doer/’ kart?, meaning equally “maker" or " eieator " ; rt. JUR. 1. b, 2. 
“ Thou (God) art the doer," and IV. 12. 2 “ I (God) am the doer," or " maker ." 
Like BG. as cited above is Udatta 70 " Those who give ear to the notion * 1 am 
the doer ’ ( ahamkdra ) , or are captivated by the notion ' Another is the doer ' 
(.paramkara ) , do not understand this matter, they have not seen the point." 

We need hardly remind the reader that this is a metaphysical position, and 
must not be confused with the aktriyavada heresy, dial viz. of the man m ddarm 1.) 
is represented as saying, even while acting, ‘ It is not I tii.it am agent ‘ i vw i 'ujn 
katva na karomt ’ti c'&ha ) “I,” “this man," un tel, haw no right to evade " up “ 
responsibility in this way, by maintaining that it does not mat let wlt.it 1 tin, la 
cause it is not really I that am doing it. It is only when the non entity of tin. 
"I” has been verified ( saechiklvu ) that in the sense oi I Joint 111 ‘I being "limn 
of God, cannot sin,” or that of Gal V. 18 " am not undei the law.” 

35. In early Indian art, the names of donum rue constantly int-l with, tlm *• 
of artists almost never The donor’s name is recorded, because he wishes to " ,«qtim* 
merit’’ for what has been done; the artist is not, as such, m this sjxx anally 
moral sense, acquiring merit, but on the one hand earning his wages, and tut iht 
other working for the good of the work to bo done, neither of these pants ot view 
implying any wish for fame. 

36 E.D. and F Andrews, Shaker Furniture, 1937, p. 44 In all this.- ton 
nections, however, it is the spirit rather than the letter that matters In tin* vunc 
community, for example, furniture could not be owned "as private piojxrty, ur 
individual interests,” and yet might be marked with a peison’s initials " tm purpi-vs 
of distinction” , and it was in just the same way in order for a Buddhist nxmk to 
say “I” or "mine” when convenient In the- same way an artist’s signatuu- need 
not be an advertisement, but can be, like a hall mark, a simple gu.u.nitte of mnlitv 
and acceptance of responsibility. 
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power, and it is precisely of this inwit, this intellectual light, and not our 
own “ mentality ” of which it is said that “ That art thou.” 

In conclusion, the student must not be misled by such terms as self- 
naughting, non-being, or any other of the phrases of the negative theology, 
Non-bcing, for example, in such an expression as Eckhart's “non-existence 
of the Godhead ’’ is that transcendant aspect of the Supreme Identity which 
is not, indeed, being but that to which all being, even God's, can be reduced, 
as to its principle ; it is that of God’s which is not susceptible of manifesta- 
tion, of which therefore we cannot speak in terms that are applicable only 
to states of manifestation, yet without which God would be only a “ pantheon,” 
a “pantheistic” deity, rathei than “all this” and " moie than this", 

“ within ” and “ without,” In the same way it must be realised that of one 
assimilated to God by self-naughting, and therefore no longer anyone, we 
have no longer any human means or speechway (vadapatka) to say what he 
is, but only to say that he is not such or such ; it would be even more untrue 
to say that he is not, than that he is ; he is simply inaccessible to analysis. Even 
a theoretical grasp of metaphysics is impossible until we have learnt that 
there are "things which our intellect cannot behold ..we cannot understand 
what they are except by denying things of them” (Dante, Convito, III. 15), 
and that these very things are the greater part of man’s last end. If, for 
example, the Arhat no longer desires, it is not because he is in human lan- 
guage “apathetic," but because all desires are possesst, and pursuit has no 
longer any meaning ; if the Arhat no longer moves, it is not as a stone lies 
still, but because he no longer needs any means of locomotion in order to 
be anywhere; if he is not curious about empirical troths, whether “this 
is so ” or “ not so," it is not because he does not know, but because he docs 
not know as we know in these terms ; for example he does not think in terms 
of past or future, but only is now. If he is “ idle," from our point of view 
who still have “things to do," it is because he is “all in act” ( krtakrtyafr , 
katakartfiyo) , with an activity independent of time. 

But if we cannot know him, it does not follow that he cannot know or 
manifest himself to us. Just as in this life whilst in samadhi he is inaccessible 
and for all practical purposes dead, but on emerging from this synthesis and 
“ returning to his senses ’’ can conveniently make use of such expressions as 
“ I ” or " mine ” for practical and contingent purposes without attainder of his 
freedom ( S, I. 14 ), so after death, by which he is not changed, a resurrection 
is always possible in any guise ("he shall go in and out, and find pasture,” 
John X. 9, with many Indian parallels, e.g„ Taitt. Up. III. 5 “ he goes up and 
down these worlds, eating what he desires and assuming what aspect he will), 
this possibility by no means excluding that of reappearance in that very 
( dis- ) guise by which he had been known in the world as so-and-so. Exam- 
ples of such resuuection can be cited not only in the case of Jesus, but in that 
of Uccatesravas Kaupayeya (JUB. III. 29-30), in that of the Bodhisattva 
of the Parosahassa Jlataka, and in that of the former Buddha Prabhutaratna. 
Such a resurrection, indeed, is only one of innumerable “powers” ( iddht ), 
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such as those of walking in the water, flying through the an. or disapjxwmg 
from sight, which are possesst by one who is no longer " m himself " but 
“ in the spirit," and inevitably poesesst precisely because they are tin; fswers 
of the Spirit with which he is “one" (I Cor. VI. 27) : t! which powers (as 
listed for example in S. II. 212 f., A. I. 254 f., and S V. 25-1 f. ,» an* precisely 
the “ greater works “ of John XIV. 12, " the works that I do lu* do 
also : and greater works shall he do " There can, indit'd, be no question for 
those who know the " facts,” that in so far as the Yogin is what tin* desig- 
nation implies, "joined unto the Lord,” these “ powers " are at hi* command : 
he is only too well aware, however, that to make of these powers an end in 
themselves would be to fail of the real end. 

It will be seen that in speaking of those who have dim* what was to 
be done, we have been describing those who have become " fX'decf, even as 
your Father in heaven is perfect.” There will be many to say that even rf 
all this hold good for the all-abandoner, it can have no meaning for " me : 
and it is true that it cannot have its full meaning for " me who, m ftant 
m tel am insusceptible of deification and therefore incapable of reaching Clod, 
Few or none of "us” are yet qualified to abandon ourselves But m far 
as there is a Way, it can be trodden step by step. There is an intellectual 
preparation, which not merely prepares the way to a verification uarrDfa- 
ktriya) but is indispensible to it, So long as we love " mu " selves, anil 
conceive of a “ self-denial ” only m terms of “ altruism," or cling to the idea 
of a "personal" immortality for our or other selves, we ate standing still. 
But a long stride has been taken, if at least we have learned to aearjk the 
idea of the naughting of self as a gtxxl, however amt i ary it may lx* to out 
"natural” desire, however alter menschm ftrmdt. For if the spirit lx* thus 
willing, the time will come when the flesh, whether in this or m any other 
ensemble of possibilities foaming a “woild,” will In* no longu wink. The 
doctrine of self-naughling is therefore addressed to alt, in the measure of 
their capacity, and by no means only to those who have already formally 
abandoned name and lineage. Il is not the saint, hut the sinner, that is 
called to repent of his existence. 


37. This unification is to bo understood in the* same way that tin* "itirmtl 
reasons" are one with the intellect that entertains them, and yet distingue h.ihle 
amongst themselves, so as to be in posse to project then images iijinn the waits nl 
our cave. Filiation or theosis by* an ablatio otnnis altertlath ct divmitath can 
be expressed in terms of " glorification ” as a becoming consciously ,v ray of the Light 
of lights . the relation of a ray, although of light throughout its course, is that of 
identity with its source at one end, and separate reeogniaability at I tie other, where 
its effect is observed as coloui In no better way than by this adequate symbol, 
made use of in all traditions, can we express or suggest the meaning of Krkhart’s 
“ fused but not confused,” or Indian bheddbhcdhu, “ distinction without difference," 
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VII. Karetf" 

Korea has its importance in the history of Buddhist expansion from the 
fact that it was from Korea that Buddhism first entered Japan and the 
earliest extant edition of the Chinese Tripifaka known only by a single copy 
was preserved in Korea and thence taken to Japan. Buddhism entered 
Korea as eaily as the last half of the 4th century a.d. In the middle of the 
6th century Korea fell out with Japan, and anxious to have an alliance with 
the Emperor of Japan, sent him presents which included Buddhist texts and 
images. Korea maintained friendly intercourse with the T3ng Dynasty in 
China and became largely imbued with Chinese Buddhist culture. In the 7th 
century the capital of Silla came to be a centre of Buddhist culture and trade, 
Merchants and missionaries from India and Tibet visited Korea and Korean 
pilgrims made journeys to India. From the 10th to the 14th century under 
the patronage of the Wang and Yuan dynasties Buddhism had a flourishing 
existence but in the domain of scholarship and learning it was more or less 
sterile. Magnificent monasteries were founded and the religion received state 
patronage in many ways, Towards the end of the 14th century, however, the 
reigning dynasty was overthrown by a revolution which was mainly the work 
of a section of the nobility that came to be attached to Confucianism. In 
the 15th century restrictive measures, sometimes amounting to persecution, 
were imposed against Buddhism, Buddhist statues were broken or melted 
down and Buddhist learning was forbidden. Towards the end of the 16th 
century, Korea successfully withstood a Japanese attack, but Buddhism does 
not seem to have enjoyed any very serious consideration in the succeeding 
centuries. Since the annexation by Japan in 1910, conditions have changed 
and the, religion is being encouraged, 

VIII. Japan" 

Japan received the doctrine of the Buddha from China through Korea 
in about the middle of the 6th century a.d. but there are many elements of 


♦ Continued from p. 709 of VoL II. 

26. For a general study of Buddhist expansion in Korea, See EUQT~-Hmduim 
and Buddhism, Vol. Ill, 

27. For a general study of Buddhist expansion in Japan, See Eucst— Hinduism 
and Buddhism, Vol. Ill ; E. Steinlhkr Qberun, Buddhist Sects of Japan : Their 
History, philosophical Doctrines and Sanctuaries. 
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difference between Chinese and Japanese iktcidhiim Buddhism m Japan 
had always an intimate connection with social, political and <nen military 
matters of the country and from the 7th oentury until the Mciji i ra ,»li Shinto 
shrines with a few exceptions were according to an agreement h.inthti over to 
the custody of the Buddhist priests. 

Among the undemoted twelve sects of JapancM* Buddhists tin firnt eight 
called by the Japanese Hasshu are all imported from China mi l npn-wnt the 
Buddhism of the Nara and Behan iwrioth The rest are than 1170 
a,d. and were “all remodelled, if not creaud, m Japan " 


The twelve sects are as follows : 

1 . Kusha 

2. jo-jitsu 

3. Ritsu-Shu or Rmhu 

4. Smron 

5. llosso 

6 . Kegon 


t. 

Tend at 

h 

Skmgtm 

9. 

jtithi 

10. 

ten 

11. 

Shut 

13 

,Vu iutm 


All Japanese sects of importance are MnlvlyAmsts The Umaydna ti 
represented only by the Kusha, Jo-jitsu and Retshu, The two former are 
both extinct : the third still numbers a few adherent* hut e* not anti Mnhl* 
yianist. It merely insists on the imixirtance of discipline 

Of the above twelve sects, the Tcndai anil Shingofi, onward* for 700 
years from the 9 th century, played a very Rre.d par in the history 
of Japanese art and literature as well as in |K>lifiot and literary matter* 
The culture of the Fujiwara ix*riod was almost entmlv (heir owitrihutioo 
Of the four remodelled sects, the Judo and Shin Shu an* Amide! \. u- . Ukjm* 
who have absolute faith in tin* meicy of Atnida. 1 he Nuhinn nect t* 
purely Japanese and is a protest against Atnidism and an at t< nipt to xmunv 
the historical Buddha to Ins pioper lKtsitum. Zen is tin J.ipim 4 njutvaktrt 
of Chinc>se Ch’an and is the name given to the sect founded m Chma hy 
Bodhidharma. It is said to have limi inhoduml into .Input m the 7th 
century, but died out till it was latu n*vtved undei the p it 1 linage of the 
IIojb-Regents and specially dm mg tin- Adukng.i jieitod, 'An monk*, pws 
foundly influenced the art and liteniluie of Japan. 


IX. Ceylm * 1 

Ceylon along with Burma and Siam is one of the three countries winch 
still adheres to Theravada Buddhism. According to tradition, Ceylon was 
colonised from India from a region known as I*ija hy a Kshattiya prince 
named Vijayasingha but the introduction of Buddhism did not take place 


28. For a general study ol Buddhist expansion in CVyion, Set* IHfnit arnstt, ed. 
by Geiger; Mahuvam sa ed. by Geiger, Mahnvarma CommrtiUrr v 1 ; Voh (f*TS> 
ed by Malalasekera ; De Silva-" History of Buddhism in CVv/«n" (m Buddhis- 
tic Studies ed. by B. C, Law ), Eliot Hinduism ami Buddhism, Vo! ffl Geiger 
— ‘A Short History of Ceylon" ( in Buddhistic Studies ed. by. 0 C. Law)! 
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earlier than tne reign of Asoka, when the king of Ceylon sought the friend- 
ship of the great emperor and sent an embassy to him with presents. King 
Asoka sent two representatives of his own family, Thera Mahinda and 
Then Sarighamitta to Ceylon to propagate the religion there. The reigning 
king of Ceylon, Devinampiya Tissa accorded them a cordial reception and 
became a patron of the religion and thus the religion gained a foothold in the 
island-country, according to tradition. Even within the life-time of the two 
vanguards, hundreds of men and women sought refuge in the religion and the 
religion was well-established. Monastciies, Stupas and other Buddhist 
establishments came to be founded, hundreds became Bhikshus and Bhik- 
shupis receiving support fiom the laity, and studies in the three pifakas com- 
menced in full earnest, After the death of Mahinda and Safighamittia the 
hierarchy of the disciples was continued in pupilary succession. In the 2nd 
century B c. King DuUhagamctni gave a good fillip to the religion and during 
the two cm tuties that followed Buddhism became almost the sole channel 
through which the social and cultuial development of the island followed. 
Tire religion of the Ceylonese people during this period came to be purely 
and entirely Buddhist and traditions as recorded in the chronicles of the 
island indicate much practical activity in religious affairs, both in endowment 
and maintenance of religious institutions and the practice of religious principles. 
Towards the beginning of the 1st century B.C., during the reign of King 
Valtaghnani, two important events that concerned the Buddhist religion took 
place ; the fust was the committing of the Buddhist teachings into writing 
and secondly the introduction for the first time of a schism in the Buddhist 
church of the island. The order of monks at Mahmihma at Amrudhapura 
held a convocation and under the patronage of the king appointed scribes to 
commit into wiitmg the teachings of the religion. 

The schism that occurred in the church of Ceylon in about the 1st 
century ad. was due to the infringement of certain rules of monastic disci- 
pline Outside the precincts of the established church there was another 
Vih'ara known as Abhayagm where the dissentient Bhikshus had taken up 
their abode. They were later on joined by disciples of Dhammaruci 
Actoaryya. They adopted the Vaitulya pifaka and pioclaimed it to be the 
teaching of the Buddha. For centuries the Mahlavih&ra monks earned on 
successfully under the patronage of the reigning kings a long struggle against 
the Vaitulya fraternities of the Abhayagiri vihaxa. But intercourse with 
India during all those centuries was so frequent that from time to time non- 
orthodox doctrines and their followers occasionally found their way to Ceylon 
and weic favoured by certain classes of monks. But these had no marked 
effect on the general progress or the stability of the orthodox church. 

In about the first quarter of the 9th century ad. an ascetic of the 
V-ajmparvata Nihaya clad in the robes of a Buddhist monk came to Ceylon 
obviously from the mainland of India and converted the reigning king into 
his secret doctnne. To-day it is difficult to find any books of either the 
Vaitulya pitaka or any other heterodox teachings. But the ruins of Anu- 
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r&dhapura and archasological explorations on other «te* in Ccykm have 
yielded not only inscriptions but also images that are definitely not only 
Mahayanistic but also frankly tantric. 

To resume the story of the orthodox church «m* mu*4 refer to the acti- 
vities of the great Thera Buddhaghosa in about the first half of the 5th 
century a.d. Buddhaghoea came from South India to Ceykin whm> under 
the patronage of the reigning king, Mah&nfima, he engaged hmwlf in the 
work of compilation of the celebrated atff kakathds <* commentaries of the 
Buddhist pitakas. His well-known works, the Vimddhstmtign, the Sammkt- 
pasadiki I, the SumoAgdavilasm, the Papa&cmudanl, the Manmathap wot#, 
the Sfacdthapahmm and a host of other works were all wimm ilown m 
Ceylon. Buddhaghoea thus raised the jraition and pna^tge of Oh* Theravada 
Church of Ceylon to a great extent. 

Towards the end of the 8th century Ceylon suffered «*verr jx»hti«il 
unrest and the Ceylonese Church felt the consequences for more than two 
centuries, so much so that towards the middle of the 1 1th century, it was 
once found difficult to get a chapter of ordained monks to continue valid 
ordinations. This was, however, restored by the help of a number of learned 
Theras who were brought out from Arakan by king VtiayavShu In the 
middle of the 12th century, under the patumage of the king Pautkrammrdhu, 
the religion received infusion of new life. Pardkntmmthu restored vihftra* 
and monastenes, built new religious edifices and brought about the unifica- 
tion of the three contending sects, namely, the Mahthuhiha NikAya, the 
Abhayagiri Nikaya, and the Vaitulya Nikaya, and also brought aliout the 
restoration of the power and influence of the orthodox church, tire MaM- 
vihlara Nikaya. He also brought into existence, probably for the first time, 
a code of regulations for the guidance of the Bhikshus l*'mm the turn of 
Ruddhaghosa upto the time of king Paifiknimavahu, mmieoms Buddhist 
works by celebrated scholars were composed m Pah and Hinhah-te During 
the reign of Pamkramavfihu the Gieat, a systematic compilation of sub com- 
mentaries look place under the guidance of Ivassapa Tlieta. After his death 
unfortunately there were again political unrests in the island. Within a 
hundred years, the Bhilcshus were again disorganised, but the w mnut was 
again restored ( 1266 a.d.) with the help of monks brought from the Cola 
country in South India. Monasteries were again established and there was 
again activity in the cause of religion. 

The reputation of the Sangha m Ceylon became so well established that 
towards the middle of the 15th century when Burma was faced with u crisis 
of the cessation of valid ordination, the reigning king of the country sought 
the help of the Mahavihara in Ceylon] for restoration of the SSsam. From 
Burma at a later period the ordination of this Niksiya was carried to Siam. 

The connection of Burma at this period has an imixirtanl bearing ocr the 
fortunes of the Sangha fraternity and of Buddhism in Ceylon. Few through 
these embassies the books that existed in Ceylon were taken to Burma, Siam 
and Cambodia and the Mahlanikaya was established in these countries, which 
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helped Ceylon to get back the books and the ordination at a subsequent period 
when ordination had disappeared in the island and books were lost.”* 9 

In about this time the Portuguese arrived at the island and established a 
fort in Colombo, besides introducing Christianity mto the island. The then 
leigning king Bhuvanekav&hu III ( 1552 a.d. ) allied himself with the Portu- 
guese and brought ruin not only upon himself but also upon the religion. 
But a still more severe blow came from king Riajasingha I. He did havoc 
with the monks and monastic establishments. The king of Kotte with whom 
the Potuguese gained influence also pursued more or less the same policy. 
The king of other provinces also turned against Buddhism. But with the 
arrival of the Dutch m the 17th century conditions took a better turn. Their 
attitude was more conciliatory towards the religion and the subsequent kings 
were able to devote their times and energy to restore the status of Buddhism 
During this time a great man arose in. Sarafiakara who was a Sdmmern as 
ordination had disappeared in the land. He made known to king iSrf Vijaya 
Rajasingha ( 1734 a.d.) that the religion of the Buddha had deceased in 
the island because the order of the Bhikshus had become extinct. He pre- 
vailed upon the king to bring out a mission of Bhikshus from Siam for the 
restoration of the order. The Siamese mission started for Ceylon but the' 
voyage was eventually abandoned. Saranafikara persisted in his attempt 
finally prevailed upon the succeeding king Kitiisiri Rajasiha to send another 
mission to Siam, This mission was cordially received by King Dhammika 
of Siam who sent Upali Thera with a chapter of Ten Bhikshus and the order 
was eventually restored in Ceylon and Saranafikara was appointed Safigha- 
raja, the head of the Sangha, In 1815 the island came into die possession of 
the English who pledged for the protection and maintenance of the Buddhist 
religion. 


X. Siam™ 

The Buddhism of Siam belongs to the Therav&da school. The Siamese 
belonged to Thai family of a South Chinese people. The history of Thai rule 
in Siam may roughly be described as a succession of three kingdoms with 
capitals at Sukhothai, Ayuthia and Bangkok respectively. 

The Southern regions of Siam came into contact with Buddhism at a 
considerably early period. The eastern coasts in India had intercourse not 
only with Burma but also with the Malaya 'Peninsula. Epigraphic evidence 
proves that the reign of Ligor came into contact with Buddhism as early at 
least as the 4th and 5th centuries a.d and it is only probable that Siam was 
also touched by this wave of Indian religious expansion. In fact, some of the 
ancient sites of Siam, e.g Dvaravatl have yielded sculptures and other anti- 
quities that are either frankly Buddhist or are affiliated to Buddhism. An 

29. De Silva, History of Buddhism in Ceylon in Buddhistic Studies, ed. B. C. 
Law, p. 502 

30 For a general study of Buddhist expansion in Siam see Eliot — Hinduism 
and Buddhism, Vol. III. 
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inscription of about the 4th century found in Kekah and another of the ?th 
•or 8th century from Pra Pratom, both contained the well known Buddhist for- 
mula of causation. The latter inscription and also one from Margui wm to 
be in mixed Sanskrit and Pali. 

In an important inscription found at Sukhothni and now pu«»m<*i at 
Bangkok and probably datable in about 1300 A n, it is stated that tin Siamese 
kingdom of the time extended on the South to the sea as tar as Iaw«»t and on 
the west to Pegu From the same insci iption we dime the knowledge that 
the court and the inhabitants of Sukhothai were devout Buddhists n imiarly 
observing the Vassa and the festival of Ka(him and also that tin r« \u n srvi ral 
arch monasteries, many Buddha statues and Buddhist relics The form of 
Buddhism described seems to have differed little from thi Hinayamsm found in 
Siam to-day. In any case, it seems that at least during this jwriorl tin* Siamese 
were acquainted with Pali Buddhism Whatevei may have bmi tin *;nlnr 
form of Buddhism and wherever we may trace the source of the nligion of 
earlier times, there seems to be very little doubt that when the Thai |«mrt*r| into 
Siam the religion was a certain kind of Ilfnayfinism which in all likelihood 
was imported from Burma. We all know that towards the middle of the 
11th century Buddhism in Burma received a new infusion of life ami spread 
over very quickly to the Shan estates and it is not altogether imjxmibie that 
it found its way to the not very distant kingdom of Siam, in a Mibsi-quent 
period " the Siamese recognised the seniority and authority of the Sinhalese 
Church by inviting an instructor to come from Ceylon, but iti ear lit r times 
they can hardly have had direct relation with the island A Khmei inscrip- 
tion composed in 1361 or a little later shows that the reigning king learned 
both in Buddhist and Brahmanical lore was a ctMnojxilitan in religion-, prac- 
tices. In 1361 he had a Safigharaja learned in the Ih takas t nought from 
Ceylon lie was received with great honour and lieranir mutually tin* head 
of the Buddhist Church. Two other mscuptions appaiently datable in this 
period refer to the importation of a branch of the Bodlu lor fjont Ceylon 
and certain Buddhist relics, probably from India, which were all installed 
with great solemnity To this date may also !>e lefeued <-enes uj enginvings 
on stone illustrating about one hunched Jatakas. 

Towards the middle of the 14th century the seat of power in Siam was 
transferred to Ayuthia where wc have several gigantic images of the Buddha 
and the rums of numerous Buddhist establishments, A curious inscription 
engraved on an image of Siva found at Sukhothai and dated 1510 ad. 
asserts, however, the identity of Buddhism and Brahmanism At Utphbmi 
we have some ancient buildings which were originally constructed for the 
Brahmanic cult were later on adapted to Buddhist uses. Ayuthia continued 
to be the capital of Siam until 1767 when it was sacked and ruined by the 
Burmese who, though Buddhists, did not scruple to destroy and deface Bud- 
dhist temples, establishments and statues. Fhaya T&k Sin, a Chinese in 
origin, repulsed the Burmese attack, made Bangkok the seat of Government 
but was soon deposed in 1782 by Chao Phiaya Chakkri who established a new 
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dynasty. This king convoked a council and had the whole TripHaka revised 
by monk scholars and built a hall m which the texts were preserved. During 
the reign of one of his successors, Mongkul who spent 26 years as a monk 
and then became King, Buddhism in Siam received a new lease of life. Dur- 
ing the reign of his successor, Chulalongkorn, an edition of the Buddhist 
Tripifaka was published and printed in Siamese type. 

XL Burma « 

Tradition ascribes the introduction of Buddhism into Burma to Asoka. 
Four centuries later, in the 3rd century a.d., Chinese evidence points to the 
existence of Buddhism in a place called Lin- Yang which may be tentatively 
identified with a place in Buima. With the 5th and subsequent centuries we 
are on surer grounds Epigraphic records provide us henceforwaid with de- 
finite evidences of a flourishing state of Pali Buddhism in the metropolis of 
the kingdom of the Pyus, Hwawan and old Prome, indicating at the same 
time a very intimate intercom se of Lower Burma with the Kadamba-Coja 
countries of South India. Buddhist records, in Sanskrit have been found in 
old Pinnae pointing to a very close relation with the Magadhan countries of 
Eastern India. Epigraphic records are supplemented by quite a good num- 
ber of Buddhist monuments and sculptures and terracotta tablets which have 
been unearthed in old Prome and are datable from the 6th to the 10th and 
11th centuries. All these evidences point to a resurgence of the religion in 
the old kingdom of Prome in about the beginning of the 5th century. 

In 1057 a.d. took place the fateful invasion of Thaton by Anawrata. 
The story of this invasion really indicates a very flourishing state of the reli- 
gion in Lower Burma The story of the religion now centres round Pagan 
where the royal dynasty and gradually the people found in the Thcravada 
imported from Thaton, a purer and simpler faith, a religion with a more; 
direct appeal and a fresh message of deliverance. The religion slowly but 
steadily secured a solid ground and spread far and near on all sides. 
Hundreds of Buddhist monuments and monastic establishments came to be 
erected and embellished with Buddhist sculptuics and painting. Even dur- 
ing the reign of Ambadatta the fame of Pagan as a centre of the Thcravada 
faith was so well established that she exchanged religious gifts with Ceylon, 
with which she came gradually to be linked up in all matters concerning the 
religion. The clergyman of Burma looked up to the brotherhood of Ceylon 
as the source of all inspiration. This attitude of the Burmese brotherhood 
was m reality responsible for the introduction of the Slhala Safigha in 
1181-82 a.d. 

The Slhala Safigha gradually established itself also in Lower Burma. 
The splitting up of these two safighas into various factions naturally led to 

31. For a general study of Buddhist expansion in Burma, see Eliot— Hinduism 
and Buddhism, Vol. Ill ; Ray — “ Early Traces of Buddhism in Burma ” in Journal 
aj the Greater India Society ; Sasamvamsa ed. by Bode ( Introduction ) ; Bode — Pali 
Literature in Burma. 
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the degeneration of the religious order. A movement for reform was success- 
fully initiated by king Dhammaceti of Pegu in 1472. The Ceylonese brother- 
hood again came to the aid of the Burmese church and Dhammaceti's refor- 
mation practically ted to the final triumph of the Sfhata Saftgha. 

But TheravSda was not the only form of Buddhism m the ctmniry. Pro- 
bably Sarvtstiv&da, on the evidence of Sanskrit Buddhist epigraphs as well 
as on that of I-Tsing, was another form prevalent m about the 7th and 8th 
centuries a.d. Some sort of Mahayanism and MahByftnwt Tantnctsm (tad 
also penetrated into upper Burma. Towards the end of the 17th century the 
church in Burma began to show signs of slackness of discipline urn! of tranv 
gression of rules by individuals and grouiw within the ordir Hie order 
divided itself into two factions which came to engage themselves in a long 
struggle. The story of the religion in the 18th century w the story of this 
struggle but eventually the orthodox school won and again the word and 
spirit of the original teachings of the Buddha were spicily adheird to 

The dawn of the 19th century saw the introduction of the Armuapunt 
school or Burma Sangha ( Burmese order ) in Ceylon. This event may be 
interpreted as the first return gift of Burma to Ceylon. About {50 years later 
two deputations from Ceylon came to Burma to receive valid ordination from 
the Burmese fraternity, and Burma was thus able to return the gift Ceykm 
had made in the 15th century. The last figure in the history of Buddhkm 
in Burma is that of Mindon-Min who brought another triumph for the ortho 
dox Buddhist church in Burma. Mindon-Min observed with regret that 
laxity in monastic discipline was much in evidence. He wanu*d to enforce 
the disciplinary code of the monks and thought it wet! to imi>ow a vow en- 
joining strict conformity to Vinaya discipline and eventually acted up to his 
thought. 

In 1885 the English occupied Mandalay and thus came m fxnsmiim of 
the whole of Burma. It signalised the termination of the old oidei of things 
and the beginning of the new. 

XII Indo-China '* 

(Champa and Kamboj) 

The earliest trace ol Buddhism in Indo-China is indicated in a Sanskrit 
inscription palseographically datable in the 2nd or 3rd century of the Chris- 
tian era and found not far from modem Nhatiang One cannot say definitely 
that it is a Buddhistic inscription but from some phrases and ideas used m 
the inscription it can more or less definitely be ascribed to Buddhistic inspi- 
ration. But more definite information about Buddhism m Champa is tutce- 
able not earlier than the 9th century. In the second quarter of that century, 

» _,- 32 ^ For a general ,tud y of Buddhist expansion in Indo-China, See CUATrrRJl — 
Indian Cultural Influence m Cambodia; Majuuoau.— A ncient Indian Colonies in the 
tar East, Vol I, Champa, Euot— Hinduism and Buddhism , Vol. HI : Outlines of 
the History of Buddhism m Indo-China by Louis Finot ( Buddhistic Studies ed. by 
-ts. U law, p 749 fT ) . 
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a Buddhist of PSftjdutianga, Samanta by name, dedicated the monasteries and 
temples to the Jina and Siva This indicates a very close association of 
Buddhism with Saivism which remained up to the end as one of the salient 
features of Indian religious life in Champa, as in other places of Indo-China 
as well as in Java and Sumatra. The growing importance of Buddhism is 
affirmed by the foundation of the great monastery of Lokegvara, a pious 
work of King Indravarman II. In 902 a,d., a Mahjay&nist sthavira set up 
another Loke§vara monastery and m the foundation charter one finds a 
dear resume of the Mahayanist theogony. All these inscriptions prove de- 
finitdy that Mafaayamsm was the prevailing form of Buddhism in Champa. 
At the end of the 12th century a King of Pandunanga boasted of practising 
the Mahaytana Dharma and erected m the district of Buddhaloka an image 
of Buddha Lokesvara. Even as late as the 2nd half of the 13th century a 
fragment of inscription begins with the invocation “ Om Namo Buddhaya ” 
proving that Buddhism was not extinct even at that time. The ruins of 
Champa have yielded a laige number of bronze and stone statues of Buddha 
LokeSvara and Prajftap&ramita. A number of clay medallions bearing 
images of the Buddha and Lokc4vara were picked up in the caves of Northern 
Annam. 

But it is only likely that Mabay&nism in Champa was preceded by 
Hlnayana period. According to him, the Buddhists of Champa in the 7th 
century a.d. belonged to the Arya Sammiti School and there were also a 
few followers of the SarvastivMa School, But the evidence of I-Tsing is 
open to doubt, for the pilgrim never visited Champa and there has not been 
found any arctueological evidence to support his contention. Towards the 
end of the 15th century Champa was seized by the Ansemitcs who burnt down 
the capital and took possession of the whole kingdom where they introduced 
a debased mixture of Mahnyianism. 

Funan, a great empire that had its centre of power in the modem terri- 
tory of Cambodia, is known to us only through Chinese historians. The 
hey-day of its glory occupies the first five centuries of the Christian era. As 
in Champa so also in Funan Saivism and Buddhism peacefully existed side 
by side. I-Tsing testifies that the people of the country were mostly wor- 
shippers of Devas but later on Buddhism came to flourish there, By the 
time the pilgrim wrote his account a wicked king had expelled and exter- 
minated all Buddhists and there were no members, of the Buddhist brother- 
hood at all. iSakya Niagasena, who went to the court of China as an ambas- 
sador in 484 A D saw a Buddhist monk. The Bhikshus of Funan went to 
China for the translation of the holy books of Buddhism, among them were 
Sahghapiala and Mandrascna. 

In the south of Funan the Malay Peninsula was essentially a Buddhist 
country. The inscriptions found in Ligor and in the province of the Welles- 
ley prove that in the 4th century A.D., there were some important Buddhistic 
centres on the coast. Inscriptions discovered on the south of the Isthmus of 
Kra dating from the 8th and 9thi centuries prove that the religion was con- 
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tinued In those countries. One of these inscriptions oonuwmorttU* the con- 
struction of three Caityas in honour of Bodhisattvu Avak4cit«<vat.‘. VajrapApi, 

and Buddha m 775 a.d. 

Towards the middle of the 6th century the Kamboj.p c.mn into pro- 
minence and overthrew the kingdom of Funan An inscription of u>I ad, 
praises two eminent Bhikshus of the realm Another imcript n«t of the same 
period refeis to the worship of Maitrcya AvaloktU'svaiu .md th- Buddha. 
Lokefivara who is often associated with Vajrajwm and li.ijiupot.iunu was a 
very popular Buddhist divinity in the Mahuyiiniftt pantheon < f f. .imRxha. 
Tantnsm seems to have exercised very little influence upon the Khun i cults 
although several images of Ilevajra have been found m tin mm of \:sgk<u ; 
cult of Bodhidruma was also a popular one. Sutj.n.itnun 1 woo juobnbly 
belonged to the Buddhist teligion sis is shown by Ins pusthtinuHt- iuim i'tna- 
mamrvmopada was probably indirectly tt-.ponsible lor tin In -4 Khun i m»* 
criptions found at Lophburi in Siam. Out of (In st* mscujrtimis makes a 
distinction between the Sthaviras and JVI.iWty.iru BhiWnis ft p. however, 
probable that the regions lound Lophbun were fin* minting giound «»{ MaM- 
yamsm of Cambodia. The Khmer kings had to abandon then iiipital m the 
course of the 15th centuiy and theii dtsappi .irauce ni:uk< d also the dis- 
appearance of Hinduism and Mahayamsm. 

XIII. Jmia-Su mat ra- Bah 1 

The trace of Buddhism in Java is availahh m I he .aen.iMi . of I ,i Ihen 
who visited the island in about 41!! A.n. 'I he Chnnsr pilgrim stun, that 
in that country there were many BnUmuutas but Unit tin- Buddhet n kgum 
was not of sufficient importance. Puna* Gunavuimnn of Radium v.fi > tinned 
the Buddhist missionary, visited the island m 41!!! ah, but vs* do not know 
how far he succeeded in pleaching religion m the i-land Jtm.ud- tin end 
of the 6th centuiy Central Java row* into ini|»oU.inu winch l« nd Un atxmt 
two centuries. Towards the middle of the Kth centuiy J.n.i, isjhcmII) t mlral 
and Western Java, passed from the hands of the sutva tulip, into tin con 
trol of a Mahlaylanist dynasty horn Suinati.u known to h plot imp. the Sat 
lendras of iSrivijaya, wlio had a mighty empne extending out tin- Malay 
Peninsula and Central Java besides Suma1t a. Thest Sailnulta- wue fer- 
vent Buddhists professing the Mahayun.t faith Tile Umpii oi K.du ms m 
Central Java was elected, by one of then kings in honour ot (in M.ihiy.wa 
divinity Taia m 1776 a.d The magmlicent monument of B.ualnidut m 
Central Java also was the the woik of the Sailendias. Towauls Hie end of 
the 7th century I-Tsing had visited Sumatia and deseubed it as a gieat 
centre of HTnayana learning, but evidently altu 1-Tsmg tl bad Wcoiiie a 
great stionghold of Mahliiyana Buddhism under the pat i image of the 

33 For a general study of Buddhist expansion in Java- Sumatra Bali nee 
Chakravarty & Chatterjei; India St Java, 2nd Kd. G. I. S. Bullion , Ma.k mdar 

Svarmdipa, 2 Vols N. J. Krom— J' fe Life a / Buddha 1926 The Itjr of Buddha 
on Barabudm . 
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Sailendras who had extended their supremacy over Central Java as well. 
In the 10th century a Buddhist temple was constructed at Negapatam near 
Madras at the expense of a king of the Sailendras with the permission of 
a Cola Prince Nalanda. A copper plate of Devapala records the grant 
of some villages by the Piala sovereign of Bengal for the upkeep of a monas- 
tery at Nalanda which was built at the instance of Balaputradeva of the 
Sailcndra dynasty out of devotion to Buddhism. Dharmapfola the famous 
Gum of Nalanda passed his last days in Sumatra. Under the Pala kings 
the Mahayiana doctrine flourished m Bengal and Magadha as they did 
nowhere else in India and it was Mahayana tinged with Tantrayana. We 
find exactly the same blend of Buddhistic and Tantnc doctrines in Sumatra, 
Java, and to some extent m Cambodia. The earliest Mahayana inscriptions 
of the Sri Vijaya kings in Java are also wntten m South Indian Grantha 
characteis but m a Central Indian script almost exactly like that of the 9th 
century inscriptions discovered at Nalanda. 

All sorts and vaneties of Mahayana, Vajray&na, Bodhisattvas and Sak- 
tis, Adi-Ruddhas, DhySni-Buddhas, etc., have come to our view and icono- 
graplucally they follow the Eastern School of Indian art. The study of 
Buddhistic literature in Java is proved not only by the discovery of import- 
ant Buddhist texts but also by the sculptures of Barabudur and other reli- 
gious monuments which presuppose a wide range of knowledge in its various 
branches. The later phases of Mahayana Buddhism in India are also met 
with in Java especially in Eastern Java. We may note in particular the 
adoption of Hindu gods in Buddhist Pantheon, the introduction of minor 
and miscellaneous divinities, of Tantric mode of worship etc. 

Towauls the middle of the 10th century the &uva princes who had 
been ousted from Central Java and had settled m Eastern Java, won back 
their lost temtoiies fiom the Sailendras and there was a 6aivite revival 
in Central Java which, however, was soon abandoned. The scene now 
shifts to modern Java where it ttx>k some time for Buddhism to establish 
itself. 'The famous image of PrajrUiparamita now in the Leiden Museum 
is ascubed to the second quarter of the 13th century to the reign of Ken 
Arok. To the middle of the 14th century belong the curious insciiptions 
of Adityavarman, a piince of Sumatrfi, who was a relation of a vassal to 
the Qu<-en of Madjapahit, the centre of royalty in eastern Java. The lan- 
guage of these inscriptions clearly shows the prevalence of Tantric doctrine 
in Sumatra and Java After his death Adityavarman was supposed to be 
identified with AvalokiteSvara. In this connection may also be mentioned 
the Tantric practices ascribed to Kretanagara by Prapaficha. The N&gar- 
kretJagama also refers to the Tantric chakra rites diligently carried out by 
Kietanagara. 

In the reign of Hyam Wuruk, there was a set of royal officials called 
Bhujangas or learned priests They were Brahmanical as well as Buddhistic. 
The Nagarkretagama gives a detailed account of_ the capital city, namely, 
Madjapahit. In the southern part of the city lived the Buddhists, the head 
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of the Saftgha was Sthavira Rengkarnedi. Contemporary sourer* tmn to 
point out that Buddhism flourished mostly m aristocratic circles ; this ex- 
plains the large number of fine Buddhist shrines which arose during this 
period but the religion does not seem to have entered much into the life of 
the people. Javanese literature is Brahmanieat. Buddhism could rag make 
much headway in Bali, and though the religion Mill survive m the island, 
Hinduism is in the ascendant. 



YASNA HA XI. — HOM YAST * 

♦ 

By 

ERVAD MANECK F. KANGA 


(1) The three righteous (creatures), the ox, the horse and the haoma, 
openly utter imprecations. 1 The ox curses the Zaotar : 2 ‘ mayest thou be 
childless and followed by disrepute, who dost not distribute me when cooked,* 
but thou makest me fatten for the belly' of the wife, or of the son or of thy 
own.’ 

(2) The horse curses the rider : ‘mayest thou not bridle race-horses, 
mayest thou not mount race-horses, mayest thou not drive race-horses, who 
dost not demand (any feat of) strength from me in the much-attended 
festival® meeting of the country 6 thronged-with-men.’ 


* Chapters IX-XI of Yasna Literature, which comprise the Horn Ya§t are speci- 
ally recited in preparing the Haoma as part of the sacrifice, The term Haoma 
which is the same as the Vedic word Soma, is used m a double sense in the Avesta. 
In the first place it is the name of a yazata occupying a definite place in the 
Avestan Pantheon In the second place it is the name of a Plant of magical and 
healing properties used in the Yasna Ceremony. Now-a-days only a few dry twigs 
of the Plant arc used by the Parai pnests for the purpose. 

1 Afrivacah-adj lit. ‘ speaking benedictions ’ ; here used euphemistically in the 
sense of "pronouncing curses, maledictions” (Bartholomae Altiranishes Worter- 
btich, 33,1). The Pahlavi rendering afrfn-gobishnih and Skr. version S&rvacasi. are 
both used here euphemistically and this ia quite obvious from. Pahlavi and Skr, glosses : 
" they pronounce* curses Cf. Pahl. " ku nafrin kunand ’’ and Skr. " kila 6apam kur- 
vanli” respy For Av. word 5fu meaning ‘curse’ see Sitzungsbcrichte der philos- 
philol. und historisdhen klasse der k. Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenachaften, 
Mundien. 1863. 2. 536 

2 The chief priest entrusted with the recitation of the GathlS^ ; he conducts 
the religious ceremonies usually with seven subordinate priests called ‘ ratav’a’. This 
name ia a relic of an, Aryan Age, for it is also found in the Veda, where it appears 
as Hotar. (Air Wb. 1653) He ia the representative of the priestly class, 

3 Adj meaning ‘ cooked’. The Pahlavi version curiously translates it by 
X T -a9tak, Ir. her meaning "wealth, riches.” This passage indicates that the cus- 
tom of offering animal sacrifice to Horn was prevalent in the period of the Later 
Avesta. 

4 gen. sg. instead of dat. sg. 

5. Av. pourumaiti. loc. sg. from pourumant ‘ having or containing many’ ; 
hence ‘much-visited, attended’ (Barth. Air Wb 901). The Pahlavi version, curi- 
ously translates it by “ vas mat estend” as though av. suffix maiti, is derived from 
■J gam — to come. 

6 Av Karshu-subs. fern, ‘cultivated land, agricultural borough from ^/karsh 
— to cultivate, to till (Air. Wb. 458). Pahlavi version incorrectly translates it by 
" kartar” meaning “ doer, performer” as though the word is derived from J kar — 
to perform. Spiegel reads karshyo and translates H family-circle.’' Ervad Kanga 
translates "a meeting, a thick crowd” (Dictionary p. 129). 
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(3) Haoma curses the partaker • * mayist them be childless and accom* 
panied by infamy, who dost keep me, when I have been press'd, m custody, 
like a thief sentenced-to-death. I who (ami Haoma. the lighlcou*. warding 
off death, am not one-sentenccd-to-dcath .' 

(4) The Holy Fathet Ahura Mazda has assigned to mu*, the Haoma, 
as a portion the cheek with the tongue and the left eye 

(5-6) Whoso deprives me of that portion viz. the dark will* tin tongue 
and the left eye, or steals it or takes it away, which the Holy Alutta Mazda 
gave me, never in this house will be born a priest, neither the w.unot nor 
even the prosperity-bringing agrtculturist ; but in this him *• wilt tv 1mm 
the Dahaka, mQraka as well as the varahna 1 * of va runts sorts 

(7) Quickly cut off the portion of the ox for the most j tower ltd Haoma. 
May Haoma not bind thee just as he bound the wicked Turanian Frangaritv 
yan who was surrounded by iron in the middle thud part of fins earth * 

(8) Thereupon Zarathushtra sixike • ‘Obeisance >hei unto Uuomn, 
created by Mazdifi ! Good is Haoma created by M.iztl r i * Homage (bvi unto 
Haoma !’ 

(9) When from us comes one, those which liavo come to us from you 
are two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nme and ten. 

(10) I dedicate to thee, 0 Righteous, Asha im*uinmg, Haoma! 
this body which appears to me beautiful, for Ilaotna V enugeue intoxication, 
for good life and for the possession of the highest claim. Mayist thou grant 
me, O righteous Haoma, warding off-death ! the heaven of the holy, bright 
and all-comfortable. 

(11) ’ At will and desire, Thou, O Ahura Mazda, mlest over Thine own 
creations : at will, the waters, at will the bees and at will all the good 


7. frerenaot Imperfect 3rd peis Kg. from at vutli tta jtrelix lie its 
signed, he bestowed. (Air Wb, 1KT> ) The Pahl.ivi icudcimg i* tumuli born cans, 
mf. franaftan, "to go torlh, to lake a tom, o'. A\ . wool ,» hu . v.ttnuu mean 
ings: (1) to move (n) to grant, to allot & (mi to sink. Hen- the Pnhi.tu lotus 
lator has derived the av. woid lrom the stein m lt» move, 

8 The names of Dasvaic Creatures , they me (lie .mnilies,-, ot tin* Atiimnn 
priests, warriors and agriculturists The Pahlavi iranslalor tiaiwliitex tin* av word 
dahakaca by “ dakhahak-kahetiMr” meaning " the dummshei nt sign” and explains 
in the gloss “ke dakhshak i Ohrmazd tie kfihenet" i.o. "who dimitiHit-i the sign ot 
Ohrmazd”. I compaie dahaka, subs mas with av daluka mid ti.inslate "nnn ot 
the type of azi-dahlaka The Palilavi tendeiuig nl av wool iiuitaknelm i, mutnk- 
kartar, meaning "making weak, destructive This is further explained by the gloss 
thus . Chich tapah be kunel i.e. he destroys everything. Of av. mamlluino kata m 
yas IX 32, wheie the Fahlavi translator translates “ mutak-kaitfii”. Av nwndhanfl- 
kara (An. Wb 1109) means voluptuous, lascivious, preparing lust, 'The word 
mutak is the Paid rendering of av mruro " dent rui tive” in Vend U. 22, Av word 
varshna— is curiously translated into Fahlavi by varzMr. See Bahtu. Air Wb 704 
1189 and 1380. 

9 Reference to the subterranean iron fortress of Afrasyab, where he took 
shelter after being defeated by Kay Husrav. It is known in the Sh&hn&meh m 
Hang-i Afrasiab. Cf Aban Ya§t. 41. 
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(creation), the seed of Asha. Make you (O Ahura Mazda !) the righteous 
one powerful (but) the wicked without power. 

(12) May the righteous (man) be ruhng-at-will, but may the wicked be 
without-free-power, defeated, suppressed* 1 - and thrown-out from the creations 
of the Holy Spirit. (May he who) turned away 12 (from the Religion be) 
without-free-power. 

(13) Even I who am Zarathushtra, shall incite the leaders of the 
houses, villages, countries and provinces to think in conflrmity with, to speak 
in conformity with and to act in, conformity with this Religion, which is of 
Ahura, revealed by Zarathushtia 1-1 

(14) I pray for affluence and case to the world of the righteous, and 
distress and difficulty to that of the wicked 

(15) I praise good thoughts, good works, and good deeds through 
thought, through word and thtough deed. I hold fast all good thoughts, 
good words and good deeds I renounce all evil thoughts, evil words and 
civil deeds. I dedicate unto you, O Holy Immortals, worship and praise, 
with thought, with woid, with deed, with the impulse* of the soul, with the 
very life of my body. I praise righteousness.'-* 

10. Av. havanghva, sub, n, *' good life, blessedness” which is translated into 
Pahlavi by hu-nkh vih Tins is further explained by the commentator in yas Ha 
LXII. 6. 17. as novak dilih pa I chyan vitarg Vendtdad Fargard XVIII 6 adds 
a gloss to this word thus lak-dilih pa f- chyan vitarg, meaning "courage on the 
Chinval Bridge.” Dr. Dhai.i.a reads vindagarih " acquisition ” which is wrong. From 
a comparison of these glosses it follows that the word nevak-dillh and tag-dilth are 
one and the same* 

11. Ilamistd. Barth. (Air. U'b. 1778) takes it as perf. part pass, of ham b 
,/ iruied and translates "thrown down” “defeated". In Pahlavi version of II5sh- 
bam it is translated by “ hamistnrih ” antagonism, opposition. (Dhabhar khurtak 
Avistiik p 13 ) 

12 Vare to (var varatd) nom, sg. of vare ta, adj “captive, captured, taken, 
driven away as booty. Bartholomae translates "surrounded, ic. depnved of free 
movement ”, deriving it from the stem vat - to surround. Pahlavi. pa vartaMh, 

13 Sections 11-13 occur m the hymn Hoshbam-pi ayer which is addressed to 
the Dawn, in Yasna Ha VIII 5-7, Ha LII. 5-7, LXVIII. 16-18, and LX XI. 26-28. 

14 Tins section is known as “ Frastuye-prayer", which is written in the 
C&thic style and dialect. Spiegel remarks that this section has nothing in common 
with this Ha, but that it foims a sort of prelude to the yasna Ha XII, which 
deals with the! Confession of Faith of a Zoroastrian. Note that this H3. XII is 
also one of the pieces written m the Cathie Dialect. We have the Fazand version 
of this section with some additional glosses, which, forms part of the first karda 
of the Patot Pasheznani. 
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(3) Haoma curses the partaker • ‘ mayest thou be childless and accom- 
panied by infamy, who dost keep me, when I have been pressed, in custody, 
like a thief sentenced-to-death. I who (am) Haoma, the righteous, warding 
off death, am not one-sentenced-to-death. ’ 

(4) The Holy Father Ahura Mazda has assigned 7 to me, the Haoma, 
as a portion the cheek with the tongue and the left eye 

(5-6) Whoso deprives me of that portion viz. the cheek with the tongue 
and the left eye, or steals it or takes it away, which the Holy Ahura Mazda 
gave me, never in this house will be born a priest, neither the warrior nor 
even the prosperity-bringing agriculturist ; but m this house will be bom 
the Dahaka, rnuraka as well as the varshna 8 of various sorts 

(7) Quickly cut off the portion of the ox for the most powerful Haoma, 
May Haoma not bind thee just as he bound the wicked Turanian Frangaras- 
yan who was surrounded by iron in the middle third part of this earth.® 

(8) Thereupon Zarathushtra spoke: 'Obeisance (be) unto Haoma, 
created by Mazda ! Good is Haoma created by Mazda ! Homage (be) unto 
Haoma !’ 

(9) When from us comes one, those which have come to us from you 
are two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, rune and ten. 

( 10) 1 dedicate to thee, O Righteous. Asha-increasing, Haoma ! 
this body which appears to me beautiful, for Haoma’s energetic intoxication, 
for good life and for the possession of the highest claim. Mayest thou grant 
me, O righteous Haoma, warding off-death ! the heaven of the holy, bright 
and all-comfortable. 

(11) ’ At will and desire, Thou, O Ahura Mazda, rulest over Thine own 
creations • at will, the waters, at will the trees and at will all the good 


7 frerenaot — Imperfect 3rd pers. sg. from V ar — with fra-prefix = he as- 
signed, he bestowed (Air Wb 185 ) The Pahlavi rendering is franaft. from cans, 
inf. franaftan, “to go forth, to take a course” Av woid ar — has various mean- 
ings . (1) to move (u) to grant, to allot & (m) to stick. Here the Pahlavi trans- 
lator has derived the av. word from the stem at — to move 

8 The names of Daevaic Creatures , they are the antitheses of the Ahurtan 
priests, warriors and agriculturists The Pahlavi translator translates the av word 
dahakaca by “ dakhshak-kahenltar ’ meaning ‘ the dimmisher of sign” and explains 
in the gloss “ ke dakhshak i Ohrmazd be kahenet ” i.e “ who diminishes the sign of 
Ohrmazd” I compare dahaka, subs mas with av dahaka and translate “ men ot 
the type of azi- dahaka”. The Pahlavi rendering of av. word murakacha is mutak- 
kartar, meaning “making weak, destructive” This is further explained by the gloss 
thus Chich taj>ah be kunet i e he destroys everything Of av maodhano-kara in 
yas. IX. 32, where the Pahlavi translator translates “ mutak-kartar” Av maodhano- 
kara ( Air Wb 1109) means voluptuous, lascivious, preparing lust The word 
mutak is the Pahl rendering of av mruro " destructive” in Vend II 22. Av word 
varshna — is curiously translated into Pahlavi by varzltar See Barth Ah Wb 704 
1189 and 1380 

9. Reference to the subterranean iron fortress of Afrasyab, where he took 
shelter after being defeated by Kay Husrav. It is known m the Shahnameh as 
Hang-i Afrasiab. Cf Ahan Ya$t. 41. 
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(creation), the seed of Asha. Make you (O Ahura: Mazda!) the lighteous 
one powerful (but) the wicked without power. 

(12) May the righteous (man) be ruling-at-will, but may the wicked be 
without-free-power, defeated, suppressed 11 and thrown-out from the creations 
of the Holy Spirit. (May he who) turned away 12 (from the Religion be) 
without-free-power. 

(13) Even I who am Zarathushtra, shall incite the leaders of the 
houses, villages, countries and provinces to think m continuity with, to speak 
in conformity with and to act in confoimity with this Religion, which is of 
Ahura, revealed by Zarathushtra. 1 " 1 

(14) I pray for affluence and ease to the world of the righteous, and 
distress and difficulty to that of the wicked 

(15) I praise good thoughts, good works, and good deeds through 
thought, through word and through deed I hold fast all good thoughts, 
good words and good deeds I renounce all evil thoughts, evil words and 
evil deeds I dedicate unto you, O Holy Immortals, worship and praise, 
with thought, with word, with deed, with the impulse of the soul, with the 
very life of my body I praise righteousness. 14 


10 Av havanghva, sub. n. “ good life, blessedness” which is translated into 
Pahlavi by hu-okh vih This is further explained by the commentator in yas Ka 
LXII 6. 17 as nevak-dilih pa-J chyan vitarg. Vendidad Fargard XVIII. 6 adds 
a gloss to this word thus : tak-dilih pa f-chyan vitarg, meaning “ courage on the 
Chinvat Bridge.” Dr. Dhalla reads vmdagarih “ acquisition ” which is wrong From 
a comparison of these glosses it follows that the word nevak-dilih and tag-diHh are 
one and the same 

11. Hamisto. Barth (Air. Wb. 1778) takes it as perf. part. pass, of ham d* 
n/ maed and translates “ thrown down ” “ defeated In Pahlavi version of Hdsh- 
bam it is translated by “ hamistarih ” antagonism, opposition. ( Dbabhar khurtak 
Avisfcak p 13.) 

12 Vare to (var varato) nom sg of vare ta, adj "'captive, captured, taken, 
driven away as booty Bartiiolomae translates ” surrounded, i.e deprived of free 
movement”, deriving it from the stem var --to surround. Pahlavi. pa vartaMh. 

13 Sections 11-13 occur in the hymn Hoshbtam-prayer which is addressed to 
the Dawn, in Yasna Ha VIII, 5-7, Ha LII. 5-7, LXVIII. 16-18 and LXXI. 26-28. 

14. This section is known as “ Frastuye-prayer”, which is written in the 
CBthic style and dialect. Spiegel remarks that this section has nothing in common 
with this Ha, but that it forms a sort of prelude to the yasna Ha XII, which 
deals with thef Confession of Faith of a Zoroastrian Note that this Ha XII is 
also one of the pieces written in the Gathic Dialect. We have the Pazand version 
of this section with some additional glosses, which foims part of the first karda 
of the Patet Pashemani. 



MISCELLANEA 

PRATYABHIJNA AND ADVAITA 

ABHINAVA’S MAHOPADESA-VIMSATIKA AND SANKARA’S 
NIRGUNA-MANASA-POJA 

After a critical examination of the Paramdrtharsara-smgraha of Abhinava- 
gupta in its relation to the Aryias of §e$a in NIA, 1 i. pp. 37-72, Prof. S. S. 
Suryanarayana Sastri observes : “ The conclusion readied here has a significance 
not confined to the Paiamartha-sdra. It is possible that more than one Pratya- 
bhijna work has derived from Advaita sources.” One more Pratyabhijfta work of 
this nature, deriving, though in part, from an Advaitic minor work, is the minor 
poem of Abhinava called the Mahopadesa Vimsatika edited by Dr, K, C, Pandey 
at the end of his book on Abhinava, (pp 407-408, Chowk. Series, Studies I). Of 
these twenty verses of Abhinava, the verses 13 to 18 forming the latter part of 
the poem are more or less completely taken from a minor poem ascribed to Sankara 
called variously Nirguaja-m&aasa-puja, Atma-puja, Para-puja and so on. 

This minor work of Sankara is printed as Nirguya-mdnasa-pujB m volume 18 
of the Complete Works of Sankara of the Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam, but in this 
text there are a few omissions. The two Stotra Collections of the Gujarati News 
Press of Bombay give this work as N irguna-mdnasa-pujd and the texts here are 
full. ( Brhat-stotra-ratnahhara, part 2, pp 801-3 and Brhat-stotra-muktahara, part 
2, pp. 424-427). The text comprises two parts, the first being the pupil's ques- 
tions as to how one could dtoi the ritual of worship in the case of the one, attri- 
buteless and all-comprehending Atman, and the second part being the teacher’s 
answers setting forth a scheme of ‘ ideal * worship Abhinava takes the former 
question-part and incorporates it in his work with an introduction, a few elabora- 
tions and a bnef finish, of his own. When we examine the mss of this work of 
Sankara we find that it is available m a shorter version also containing the former 
question-part only, but with a verse or two at the end containing a brief reply or 
explanation. We also! see that the name of the work varies with each ms almost. 

In the Tanjore Descriptive Catalogue, Not 7400 is the same work, but called 
Sv atma-puja and containing only the answer portion. This is the Burnell Ms 
noted by Aufrecht on p. 751b of his CC, I. In the Descnptive Catalogues of 
the Madras Government Oriental Library, No. 8610 gives, like the Tanjore ms, 
only the latter answer-part but calls the work Atma-mdnasika-puja , No 8611 
in the same Catalogue represents a ms of the whole work with both the question- 
part and the answer-part, but the work is here named Atma-lingdrcana ; the 
next number, 8612, m the same Catalogue, contains only the former part of question 
and is described in the colophon as Daksmdmurti-mdnasa-puja {vidhi) , and this 
last is the same ms as noted by Aufrecht in CC, III p 52b, Sg I. 112. In 
the Triennial Catalogues of the same Madras Library there are two more mss, 
Nos. R. 1419 (n) and 1419 (a) These two texts contain only the answer-part 
with a few lines! at the end by way of answer The former of these two mss is 
called Atma-puja and the latter Nirgunastaka-pujd. The readings of these two 
mss agree with those known to Abhinava , and the concluding verse of the latter, 
R 1419 (o), seems to be the germ out of which the first 12 verses of Abhmava's 
Mahopadesa-vimsatika have grown. We have the same work of Sankara m the 
Atma-linga-puja-paddhati in Hall, p. 132 

The 7th verse m the text in ms R. 1419 (n) describes this worship as ‘ Para 
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puja and this expression is retained by Abhinava in the last verse. In the 
Brhat-stotra-ratnakara of the N. S. Press and m the first part of one of the Stotra 
Collections of the Gujarati Press, this shorter version is printed with the title 
Paria-puja. Aufrecht notes also a ms. of this work with the name Para-pujd. (B. 
iv. 68 C, C, I, 327a). 

I give below the correspondences between the latter part of Abhinava’a Mahopa- 
desa-vimsMika and the former part of the Nirguna-mdnasa-puja of Sankara, show- 
ing also the differences which are only slight. 


MahopadeSa-vimSatika 


N ijrguna-manasa-pO ja 


sqpi 12c. | 

^ fan. 12d - J 

fpf 13a. 

i3b 

qigrrcf ^ 13c. 


Additions of Abhinava. 

same 2a. 
same 2b. 
same 2c. 


fcT: 13d. 
f 14a. 

fasfcOTT ^ 14b. 

14c. 

f cf: 14d. 


same 2d. 
same 3a. 

3b. 

same 4a. 

same 4b in Madras ms. R. 1419 ( o ) ; 
same in R. 1419(«) but 3d here. In 
the printed texts we read as 4c-d : 




15a - 


^ isb 

3T5TIW t£T: 15c. 


^<T$: 15d. 


=3 fa*>. 


16c. 


same 4c in R. 1419 (o) and same 3c in 
R. 1419 (n). but in the printed text we 
have 3c-d : 


same 4d in R. 1419 (o) ; 4b in R. 1419 (n). 

4b in printed texts : 

3T5TFIF7 t£T: 5a in R. 1419 (o). 
fafeTO 1 $5Tt ^T: 4c in R. 1419 (n). 

1% 5a in printed texts. 

5b in R. 1419 (o). 

4d in R. 1419 (n). 

5b in printed texts, 
same 5c-d in R. 1419 (o). 

cTT^ ^ $5f 5a-b-c in R. 1419(n). 


r fa cfp^5 si^r% it 


5c-d and 6a-b in printed texts, 
same 7a in R. 1419 (o). 
same 6c in R* 1419 (n). 
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arfefcw fdT I6d. 


^ jiwwrw •) 17a _ b 


3*Wtfft l 17c d. 

iPIlKrcrc *&$. I 18a-b 


same 7c in printed texts, 
same 7b m R. 1419 (o), 

SBT !T^: 6d in R. 1419 (n). 
same 7d m p. 8612. 

7d in printed texts, 
same 6c-d in R. 1419 (o) but with 
for iiRt: 

same 6a-b in R. 1419 (n) but with 
^frfpT. at the end. 

tfpfc ^rfascfisr sft?R5T^i>T: fTf: (1 
6od. 7a’b in printed texts, 
same in printed texts ; 8a-b. 

same in R 1419n ; 7a-b. 
same except for in place of *1%^ 
in D. 8612. 

3RT#f|: 5>cT: • 


$*T =? W* ^ l 18c-d 
<5?ter ^fsjOTT 19a. 

"j 

sqf'T^q- j. 19b-c-d. 

sgrqmjj. j 


8c-d in printed texts, 
an addition of Abhinava. 

sMfalsrei 3t%*JTI 6b vn R. 1419 (o) 
ftrlfpp^tr ^Faj^r 5d in R. 1419 (n) 

additions of Abhinava. 


Madras 


V. Raghavan. 


THE UTTAR A KASI PILLAR INSCRIPTION OF GUHA. 

This inscription was discovered at Uttara K&si m Tehn-Gharwal, by Pandit 
Chiddure Ma(ha Virabhaidra Sarma of Secunderabad (Deccan), who took an impres- 
sion of it and has published some preliminary notices. 1 The inscription is engraved 
on the dhvaja stombha before the temple of Siva at the Uttara Kiasi. The pillar 
is called a Saktt stambha m the inscription and was erected to commemorate the 
victories of the ruler Guha. The pillar is now called a tniitld and current legends 
assert that Siva’s trisula after the destruction of Tnpurasura, was established in this 
place. 

The inscription is engraved m late Gupta characters of about the sixth century, 
but earlier than the Banskhera grants of Harsa. The language of the inscription is 
Sanskft and the florid Kavya style of the record is reminiscent of the Allahabad 
mscmption of Han$ena| and the Mehrauh inscription of Candra. The metres used 


1 Vibhuti, 1939 , Journal of the Telugu Academy, 1939. 
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are Smdula-iMkrifctki and Sragdhard. The text begins with the symbol for Om, 
and ends with the letter tha ( O ). 


Text. 

Om Asldi yah \kptipo Ganesvam iti pmkhydta knttirnaraih 
Cakre yena Bkavasya vesma kimavacchjmgochhjtam diptimat | 

Kjtvanm V anajMhipa)} svakjpanaih sdmdya bhdgya inyam | 

Smjtvd iakra suhxttvam \ utsukamcmd ydtah Sumer vulay am | 

Pmtyastasya mahabhuja mpuladfk pmonmtdrasthalah \ 
riipa tydga nay air anamga dkanada V ydsantitodgatah ( 
ndmnd Sri Guha ityudara cantah sack! harm a dhuryas sat dm \ 
iaktim iatmmanoratha pramathanim Scmbhoi cakdrdgralah || 

Prdtah prat or mayukhair urubinr aviralam sdrvmam dhm d(dhva) ntamdghnmn 
ndluncan icdru tdramkam pankaroddra iarodaratvam \ 
svcmbimbam cittra bimbdmbam tala tilakam yavadfflkko vidhatte 
tdvat ktrtis sukirlii ctranumma thanasyds tu rupiah st hire yam. 

Summary . 

There was a ruler named Gaaje^vara 1 whose praises were sung by men and who 
erected the resplendant temple of Bhava, high as the peak of Himavat. This forest- 
ruler ( vanajddhtpa ) considering all his wealth (including amlitya etc) as less 
than an atom and remembering the friendship of Indra, went to Sumeru with a 
cheerful mind After him* his son, Guha by name, strong-armed, wide-eyed, broad- 
chested, who had surpassed Manmatha, Knbera and Vyasa in good looks, chanty and 
naya respectively, leading a gracious life and engaged in righteous activities, made 
this §akti (pillar) m front of Sambhu, to frustrate the ambition of the enemies. As 
long as the sun exists destroying darkness, like an ornament in the heavens, so long 
will remain the good fame of this king, who was the destroyer of his enemies. 

This Ga^Kvara, who was the ruler of the forests (unless vctmj&dhipa is a mis- 
take for tnamjddhifja) may have been an dfavika raja as indicated in the inscription 
of Samudra Gupta. 1 As is well known Samudra Gupta is said to have uprooted the 
kings of Aryavarta and to have been served by all the rulers of the forests. 

Rudradeva Matila Ndgadatta Candramrma 
Ganapatindga Ndgas ena-A cyu t a nandi Balavarma - 
ddymeka Aryavarta raja prasabhoddhatanod- 
vjtta prabhdva mahatah ; pariedrikikyta $m~ 
mfavika rajasya . 

Ga#ajpatinaga however cannot be identified with Gariesvara, of the present ins- 
cription, though the names appear to be similar. The Allahabad! inscription is far 
earlier and moreover Ganapati-naga is a ruler of Aryavarta and is distinguished from 
the i dfavika rajas. The present inscription does not mention the servitude of either 
GanoSvara or Guha to any other paramount ruler. Gapapatmaga's coins have been 
found at Narwar and Bcsnagar, K, P. Jayaswal assigns him to c. 315-340 a.d and 
says he is the author of the Bhava Sataka / J But Winternitz has rejected the 
reading Gajavaktra Sri and says that Jayaswal's conjecture is baseless. 2 3 4 

The aiavtka rajas of the Allahabad! inscription are usually taken to mean the 
forest-chiefs of the south. Dr Roy Chaudhuri points out that Afavika may be 
the, equivalent of Alavaka (Ghazipur?) and the forest territory near Dabhala. 
Sandhyakara Nandin in his Rama Canta mentions Kot&tavi. Rao Bahadur K, N, 


2 C, I. L ITI Allahabad Inscription l 19 fit. 

3 History of India 150 to 300 a.d. 

4, I.H.Q , March 1936. 
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Dikshit* with reference to Kota Kulaja of the Allahabad inscription mentions the 
find of Kota coins in north-east Raj put an a and Delhi, while Rapson 6 mentions 
coins with the legend " Kota ” near the Si&vasti region. The connection with K5tas 
of Nilagins in the south seems to be far fetched. But m the Allahabad inscription 
the iatavika rajas are mentioned $oon after the rulers of Uttarapatha and before 
the southern rulers, implying that they belonged to the Himalayan regions. There- 
fore it may be conjectured that the ancestors of Gane£vara may have paid tribute 
to the Guptas, but m the sixth century Garie&vara seems to have thrown off the 
allegiance after the decline of the Gupta power, 

Gauesvara is said to have been the fnend of Sakra. Yuwan-Chwang mentions 
one Buddha Gupta [Fo-to-kto4o) who was the son of Sakriaditya. Sakraditya is 
identified by some scholars with Mahendrladitya i.e Kuroara Gupta I (413-456 A.C\ ) . 
But the palaeography of the present inscription seems to prove the impossibility of 
the contemporaneity of the GaneSvara and Kumtara Gupta X. Therefore the natural 
meaning of Sakra as Indra should be accepted. 

Another poant of interest is in the mention; of Kubera and Vygsa as well known 
for renunciation {tyaga) and Nay a Kubera as far as is known is a hoarder and 
not a dispenser of wealth. Vyasa’s proficiency in mya may refer to Vyasa Smrti, 
quoted by Apararka and the Smyti CantMka 7 But it is doubtful whether the Vyasa 
Smjti is so old and it is more probably a reference to the Rajamtl portions of the 
Mahiabharata. 

Mysore. S. SRIKAtyTHA SASTRI. 


VAMADEVA-PAD-ANUDHYATA 

Ver 9 e 66 of the Malkapuram inscription of Saka 1183 (a.d. 1262) runs 

SRTlft (I 

The predecessor’s predecessor of this Saiva pontiff VamaSambhu was Sadbhiava- 
sambhu who founded the Golaki-matha in Pahala at the time of Kalacuri Yuva- 
raja (I or II). Vama&ambhu was therefore very probably a contemporary of Kanja. 
Some early Cjalukya grants, moreover, prove that a king was sometimes mentioned 
as paddmdhydta of (or, by) his religious teacher Considering all these facts, 
we thought that the identification of Vamasambhu with Vamadeva of the paSvSage 
Vdmadeva-pddanudhyata found in the inscriptions of Kalacun Kama and his succes- 
sors is now proved beyond doubt, in spite of the royal titles attributed to Viamadeva 
I tried to explain the significance of these titles in my paper in IHQ t IV, p 96 if, in 
which a few suggestions of Prof. H. C. Raychaudhuri were also incorporated. 

In A Volume of Eastern and Indian Studies m honour of F W Thomas, 
p. 152 ff , Prof V V Mirashi has offered a new suggestion: regarding the problem. 
He refers to an inscription at Saugor, which is placed about the middle of the 
eighth century on grounds of paleography According to Prof. Mirashi’s reading, 
this epigraph refers to King Sankaragana who was pdddnudhyata of (or, by) Vama- 
rajadeva (previously read by Hiralal as Vlagharajadeva) , This Vamartljadeva has 
been identified by the Professor with Viamadeva mentioned in the Benares grant 
(1042 A.D.)of Kama and several later Kalacun inscriptions It is however difficult 


5 

6 
7 


Proc First Oriental Conference; Indian Museum Cat. I, p, 258 
JRAS 1898. 

Kane, History of Dharma Sdstra, Vol I, 
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to believe that Vlamanajadeva of the Saugor record was remembered after full three 
centuries by Kama and his successors who called themselves Vamadeva-pdddnud hy ata 
in their records. We know of no such thing from the epigraphical literature of ancient 
India. This difficulty therefore has got to be explained. I am afraid. Prof. Mirashi’s 
suggestion cannot be accepted without further evidence. 

Calcutta , Dines Chandra Sircar 


KOVIDANANDA WITH KADAMBIM OF ASADHARA 

Day by day the Ujjam Oriental Mss Library is becoming a store-house of pre- 
cious jems Starting as an infant institution with only 676 MSS. in 1931, it has secur- 
ed over 600 MSS of Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian and other modem Indian languages. 
Recently it purchased a collection of MSS. from a local Pandit in which there are 
several unpublished works on literature and other sections of the Sastrm The 
Kovidananda is one of them Notices of this work oif Asadhara are found in 
Catalogus Catalogorum of Theodore AufRECHT and the published 1 edition of the S-ahi- 
tyadarpma by Kane but no reference to the existence of this work is found in any of 
the Oriental Libraries in India From the information given in the works noted 
above, it appears that there were two authors of the same name. The first was a 
Jam author, his father and grandfather being Sallak$oa and Cahatja respectively. He 

belonged to VyaghreravSlai vaiMa and compiled - 

irffaetc. and his supposed time was about 1200 a.c, The author of the present work 
prepared #|3T, and besides and 

therefore appears to have flourished in the I7th century ; for, Appaya Diksita's sup- 
posed time was between 1520 to 1592 ad. ( History of DharmaSastra, Vol. I, by 
Kane, pc 680). 

The MS. is dated Saka 1733, Kartika, bright fortnight, Tuesday the 5th i.e. 
181,1 a,d„ the 22nd, of October and is legibly written on Straw-paper in fine black 
ink by one Rama Kpjija Kadamba- the ancestor of the present holder Hari Sastri 
Kalamaka of Ujjam far his own use and is therefore 128 years old. It is only m 
16 leaves and is of the size in 10"X4J''. Half an inch space is left for margin. The 
text is written in the middle space of the page while the commentary ia given on 
either sides of the text. Red pigment is used for marking the number of glokas, 
colophons, etc. There are no mistakes committed by the scribe. The Commentary 

mentions the following works and authors : 

panuu, sriffornar, fRR wr, wi#?, tr$i*rr% 

Quotations from unknown Smjtis are also recorded. The language of the author's 
KMamUm is easy to understand and is a good production of the text which 

only defines three powers of a word, viz. 3^17 and 535 ^ 1 ; c *f effa:* 

UvSed generally as an example for indicating and suggesting the different meanings of 
powers by other authons, is altogether absent in this work and its place is taken up 

by a new similar example The following is a tables showing the 

number of Slokas of chapters : — < 

I srfrPTT number of £lotoas 51 

II. 558J°TT „ number of Slokas 32 

III. s^fl „ number of llokaa 42 
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In this way there are altogether 125 verses. The KiitrMs arc easier than those 
appearing in other works such as SfiJSRJPETCI or and the idea is expressed 

by the author commenting on the iPRyWJT verse. The MS. begins thus : — 

Corn . — 


S^WTt RR: II eft; II 


5PRRT gfa EPt%R^rfRi I 

JTT sRiisRTfa RtRftnsft n i n 


Ri 4; sifter arrcimwRmr #t: Rfatf gfep; 
4 WR5*mfc\ ii i 


Ttxt : — 

tRRRHSSRWRRR#. RRIRRR^R: 
RcRTR^RT I 

RRict wnTvTr swfrri drifter Rwrt 

gR*ft II h II 

SfRT RHT faRftR R^RRirEto’lR I 
55^R5aj<lI55i%cf II ^ II 


End of the text : — 



^sTfri^Rfal 

RRtRT RRRIHf%f%- 
KTrBw? afftfa. I 
Rcf^RTimarcRSRrerr 


II Y1 II 


R*n §fw ii if^ii 

^1 n 


End of the Q*m : — 

5R[^ttcf I W€ RRRWM'm: 1 T tpp. RSS(: 

R$ R ^FngWRrfct II Y1 II 3Rf T^tR^t RR<!5T& It Y8 11 

Colophon — 

ifcf ^q^n^fHRRir Tureft RficHRisinaR; m ftf^rerret ?erM rrf-riri 
^£R$ tf^iR5[ &uwm 5R3pnqft#^5cftR: n 3. n ^ g^r^H r^ej TW3;wiRr 31% 
5lcft [ Rf ] ^ SR TRRTT 4ft RfRfft fofttcl II sfaMR RR: II 

There i9 a slight difference in the colophon for the word 'trIRF^H’ is found 
added in the colophon given at the end of the MS ; -f,lftK|5?flfaTT by the 

same author (B O R I, Poona, Cat of Alamkara,, p 176). The MS is in a fme 
condition and deserves publication The author gives noi clue as regards his resi- 
dence but the following verses in the text attributed in describing the present nver 
Narmada andl its adjacent sacred temple of Sri Omlcaresvata clearly tell us that he 
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was a resident of that place which was somewhere near to it, i.e in Nimar. These 
verses are given below . — 

qxT; ifepf: WKR 11 

efo ^rrar y&w ^ i 
5FTCWI% swrafar- ^ n 
^rr gfarar m i 

SRT: € %5I qgJlfSPW 5Jrfto% II 


In the 15th verse of the last chapter the author definitely describes hia inability 
of proceeding to B ena res as a lone person and says that his last wishes can be fulfilled 
here at Omka.r6svara The verse reads thus : — 


fRi ng wri qR fgan*. 1 

«rf%r^ ^ hwrT ii 


It can clearly be seen fiom the verse and others in Chapters I & II that he 
was a staunch devotee and lover of Sri Siva and Goddess Bhavanl. 


Ujjain. 


N. V. Athaley 


PURVACARYA SAMJNAS FOR LAKARAS 

The ten Planinean Lakaras are . 

( i) 3 series— 55^ , fe:, 55R, Sf? , ^ l 

(li ) f series— 55|F , , m , W‘ I 

These names appear to be puniny-ujxtjna, but they wcie preceded by samjflas 
which perhaps had a better claim to express the tenses and moods they indicated. 
The earlier terms belonged to the category of cmvartka-samjniis. It is not a little 
significant that some of these should have been employed by Katyayana himself 
though the Pajjmean terms were well-known to him. They were as follows : — 

1. 3$=Wcfr 

Kiatyayana, III. 2. 123. 1 , III. 2. 102. 4 ; III. 3. 133. 5. 

Katyayana, II 3. 1. 11 

Kaiyatai explaining III. 2. 123 says — 55E: and the same 

is repeated on III 3. 133. 5 and II. 3. 1. 11 

2 . f^=qrtajr 

Patahjah on I* 2, 18 quotes a sloka-varttika m which the older $ am jit a 
is used. 

3. 

Katyayana on III. 3 15, has a v&rttika m which the older term is 
employed . 

SRrPft I Kielhorn, Vol II. p. 140. 

4. 

The varttika quoted above uses this samjM also. 
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5 I am unable to trace its earlier equivalent in the writings of 

Katyfiyana and Patafijali. The Atharva Pratisakhya edited by 
Pt Visva Bandhu Sastri, uses the term NaigamI ( 0. 3. 2) which 
is in all probability the name of Lef. 

6 

This is also found in the Atharva Pratisakhya in sutra II. I. 11 and II. 
3. 21. 

7. 

This samjfia is used in the Atharva PmtiSakhya in III. 2. 5 The 
distinction between Svastam and Hyastam is brought out in the 
Bamnean system by a single word anadyatam as applied to 
bhavi$ya and bhuta halos Patafijali m one place (ibid, Vol. II. 
p 57) distinguishing the three tenses (kala-vtie$3n) uses the terms 
adyatana, hyastana and svastma. 

g -I have not yet traced the older sarhjfias for the asi$ and vidhi tins. 

This samjfia is used both m Katvayana, II. 4. 3. 2, III. 2. 102. 6, VI. 
4 114 3 and in the Atharva Piitigakhya, II. 2. 6. Adyatarii is 
equivalent to sdnianya-bhuta. The Udyota remarks on II. 4. 3, 
' > and this is supported in clearer terms by 

Nyasa, ‘ trqr I ’ 

10. ^ — The purvacdrya term for this mood) is not yet available. 

The prevalence of these terms m Katyiayana shows his adherence to a tradition 
other than that of Panini and perhaps older than the great grammarian. The lengthy 
discussions by Katvayana on the pivot of Banmi’s sutras frequently show that 
the Vartikakara did not confine himself strictly to the legitimate scope of the system 
with which he was primarily dealing 

Lucknow Vasudeva S. Agrawala 


TOCHARIAN AND THE INVALIDITY OF THE SATEM-CENTUM 
HYPOTHESIS FORMING A PARALLEL TO THE HITTITE AND 
THE RATHAS-P ATfS HYPOTHESIS 

In my paper, "Postulation of two probable degrees of abstraction in the pri- 
mitive Indo-European tongue in the light of compound accentuation V I have 
shown how unexpected and decisive confirmation for the theory of Holger Pedersen 
to explain the identity of the nominative and genitive singular forms of -tf-stem*? 
of Hittite is furnished by my Rdthas-patis -hypothesis I have also drawn atten- 
tion to the fact that what seems to be an actual demonstration of this has been given 
by H Pedersen m his recent work! 1 2 which is in large part an argument against the 
Indo-Hittite hypothesis. 3 


1 Thomas Commemoration Vol Bombay March, 1939, pp. 227-8 

2 H Pedersen, Hittihsch und die anderen Indo-Europaischen Sprachen, 1938. 
Copenhagen, p. 26. 

3 Cf, E. H Sturtevant, Language, Vol XIV, 1938, p, 290. 
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One interesting feature about my hypothesis is, whether we aacept the Indo- 
Hittite hypothesis or not, 4 the proposal to interpret Rdthas-p&ti-^ as containing 
the stem rdtha- to which the genitive singular termination -s was added in pre- 
historic times most satisfactorily explains the cunous phenomenon ot-a- stems 
in the Hittite being identical both in the nominative and genitive singular.® The 
-e-declension in the primitive Indo-European has been hitherto supposed by all 
scholars to have the genitive singular in -s(i)o or (Ini Italic, Lingurian, and Celtic) 

m -t«. Nevertheless Holger Pedersen, always distinguished for his original and 
challenging ideas, has made an attractive suggestion 7 that the identity of the nomi- 
native and the genitive singular of the -a-stems may be an archaism in Hittite.* 
Until quite recently, E H. Sturtevant 0 was wavering between the theory of 
W Petersen (already referred to) and that of II, Pedersen The value of my 
hypothesis lies in the fact that it gives an external proof from the old Indian to 
H Pedersen’s theory. 

Here is a parallel to the question of Tochanara and satem -centum hypothesis. 
It was shown by Meillet 10 that Tochanan cannot be assigned to the western group 


4 This I have already hinted in my paper Op. Cit p. 221, Footnote 2. Ben- 
veniste [Ongmes de la formation des Nona en Indo-Europ&en I. Pans 1935, pp. 100-8] 
establishes certain Hittite archaisms [cf also E. H. Sturtevant, A Comparative 
Grammar of the Hittite Language, 1933, p. 131 Language, Vol. 13, 1937, pp. 285-91, 
and also Language Vol. 9, 1933', pp. 1-11] which go to prove the Indo-Hittite hypo- 
thesis In this connection it must be noted that Tocharian ytar ‘ wav’ the I -at, iter 
gen itmens ‘ way, road shows the original heterocliliq «-stem Walter Petersen, Lent. 
15-1939, p 75. [Contra Bonfante, Indo-Germanischc Forschungen, Vol. LII, p. 221. 
Benvemste himself does not seem to accept the Indo-Hittite hypothesis] . Sec E. H. 
Sturtevant, American Journal of Philology, 1938, LIX, pp. 96-7. 

5. For several theories regarding this question, see my paper op, cit. p. 228, 
footnote 1. In addition to them, it is interesting to note that E. H STURTEVANT 
formerly advanced the theory that in the a- stems (originally o- steins) the ending 
might have represented original esa with loss of a final vowel, cf. Language pp 30, 
31, Vol. II, 1926 Couvheur did not accept W. Petersen’s theory of analogy with 
the genitive of a- stems in I. E. -as, cf. CouVREtiR, D& -Kettitische h cm bijdrage lot 
de studie van Met Indo-Europeesche vacalisme Bibliothcque du Muse on 5, Leuven, 
1937, p 211. E. H. Sturtevant, Language, Vol. XIV, p. 75, 1938. Walter Peter- 
sen, Lang , IX, 1933, p 24. 

6. See Louis H. Gray, on Indo European Noun-Declension especially of -o- 

and -a- stems. Language, Vol. 8, 1932, p 182. Cf. H. Pedersen, Op. Cit. p. 26. 

7. See H. Pedersen, Etudes, Lituamennei, Copenhagen, 1933, p. 23. 

8. For instance, Hittite at as at-at-as. In this connection, it is interesting to 

note that there is a Hindustani word attah whose spelling is at a but whose pronun- 
ciation is ah-tah. Cf. Amarnalh Jha, some Indian words in the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary The Kupfmstuami Sastri Commemoration Volume, p. 65. 

9 E H Sturtevant, Language, Vol XIV, p. 75. 

10 Meieut, Indo-Gcrmanische Jahrbuck, Vol. I, pp. 14-17, 1914. OSTITIR joins 
to Thraco-phrygian the language of the ancestors of Scythians (Prescylhian), which 
Herodotus mentions in book IV, chapter XI The “Crimean” of "Crimea ” pre- 
serves still perhaps the remnants [see OsTIR, lltyro-Thrakischcs Archw za arbanasku 
starmu, jeziki etnologiju, I, (Boogard, 1923), p. 133] Va.smer, Die hauler in Su- 
drussland (Veroff des bait uind slav, Inslit, III, Leipzig), p. 4. Feist, Kulturder 
hido-Germanen, p. 404 Tins hypothesis appears necessary because of Tokharian 
and Hittite Sometimes Fhrygothracian is assigned to the satem group and some- 
times to the centum group according to the exigency of materials. See Ostir, Voridg, 
zahlw , p 294, 290 ; E. Hermann K. Z., 50, p. 307, 1922. J. Pokorny, Die stdlung 
des Tocharhchen im kreisc der idg Sfnachen m the Ber d Forschunginst. j. Os# und 
O) in Wien, III, p 24 ff. But m Tocharian and Hittite the change of K, > k ia 
certain, and the preservation of k 9 uncertain. In Tocharian, the change of L > k 
m all cases is convincing , for example idg. c zei > a Kakmu “ come, amved ,f and 
a. Hum, can easily be considered as a weak form, — idg. pek, : A pakku '“cooked, 
done dished “ b pak “ to cook ” etc. ; cf also Schradeb-Nehring, Reallexion. “ On 
ne se trompera sanadoute pas beaucoup en attribuant au tdkfaanen une place inter- 
mediaire entre 1‘ italo-celtique d’ une part, le slave et 1’ arm&nien d' autre ” [Meillet, 
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of languages. Tocharian does not seem to differentiate between the primitive Indo- 
European palatals and labio-velars. We find I. E. -k (c) as -k in kantc (‘hundred’), 
okt ('eight').™ In Migo (‘unne ’) besides Gatha-Avestan maezaiti, (' he urinates ’) 


Indv Germamsches Jahrbuch, 1, 1914, p. 17]. Ostir’s view nearly comes to this, 
Likewise in Hittite, the preservation of the labiovelax is at! least uncertain and not 
ensured by the form Kuw— “ who, which ” which is ambiguous. Sec Mg, Zahtw , 
p. 195. 


ISOGLOSSES. 



1 4- 2 4* 3 * Central Indo-European (mere velars) * 

4 4-5 + 64-7* Satem languages (K? ]> K ) , 

8 + 9+10+11 ; Centum language ( K 1 > K) , 

1 + 2 + 3 + 9 + 10: languages with ending r. 

9 + 10 + 11 languages with mixed preterite. 

6 + 7 + 8 languages with augment, 

Cf. J. Schrijnen, MSL, Voi. 23, p. 62. 

11 For the theory postulating the existing of the quartel system in the pri- 
mitive IE. from the word for eight, cf J Mckenzie, Thc| quartel system m IJS, 
pp 1-4 Leeds studies in English and Kindred languages. No. 6. 1937. J, MCKENZIE 
concludes 1 the large number of elements both lexicocological and morphological, 
common to I E and U rail an 1 (i, e, Finno-Ugrian Plus Samoyede) forces us to con- 
clude one of two things either IE and Uralian are related or primitive Indo- 
European and primitive Uralian were m contact at an exceedingly early period. 
It is therefore highly significant that Samoyede presents an expression of ‘ 8' as 
*2X4" (thus identical with our postulated formation of I.E. oktou) [on account 
of analogy with this, even the original **septrji has changed into *scptin, Cf 
Hirt, Hmdbuch oies urgermamschen II. Fell 1932, p 107, which is quite anomalous 
from the Uralian point of view ” See J Mackenze, Ibid p 4 Cf B Colli NDOER, 
Indo-UraMsches sprachgut A S C Ross, Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, 
Londoto, VoL VIII, pp 227-34 With regard to the theory of the Dravidic origin 
of the octaval system, cf Mark Collins, Dravidic Studies No 4, 1926, Umv. of 
Madras Depus longtempes on est convaincu que 1' une des causes princi- 
palis de T alteration de Y mdo-europeen pnmitif est le subs t rat, notamment 
en Europe qu’il s’ est opere fatalement un melange de Iangue et de cultures. 
D’ ^ autre part, sans vouloir meme parler de ” oeuvre sans doute g£niale, 
mais renfermant } trop de conclusions! prematurees de M! Trombetti, des 
Savants, operant d’ apres les -methodes les plus severes voire meme scrupuleuses, 
ont cm pouvoir rattacher a Y indo-europ^en les langues fmno-ougnennes (avec le 
Samoyede) [Wiklimd, Paasonen, JokI], de meme que le chamito-s^mitique, peut- 
etre avec plus de probability encore (Herm Moller, Semitic h und Indo-Germcmisch 
Konsonanten Teil I. Copenhagen, 1907. Die gemein-indo-germamsch-semitischen 
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palgalne ('a burning *) besides Avestan brdzaiti (' it shines') and Greek phlcgo 
(‘I bum'), there is secondly assibilation before original front vowels g. Like- 
wise m pinkH (‘fifth') and in derivative of the relative-interrogative pronoun such 
as kupre (‘if*) and kwri (‘when*), the k is from the primitive Indo-European q* 
(k»). 

In kaknu is to be traced the perfect reduplication g* em (g“ em) of the pri- 
mitive Indb-Eurolpean root g w (g w ) There is secondary assibilation of LE.# W 
( k w ) in pig pi$ gem (‘hef has come*) etc. The I. E. labiovelar and the 

original palatal came to be respectively represented by a sibilant and ai stop sound 
in pguka i ('fifty*) besides Sanskrit pancmat and Greek penttkkon Tocharian being 
neither satem ■* nor the ccwftwz -language, Meillet's suggestion is that it probably 
lies between the two. 12 “Like a very deep furrow there runs through the Indo- 
germamc Linguistic stock a dividing line, broken into capriciously by secondary 
shiftings, between the centum and satem languages. These shiftings have brought 
it about that we can no longer separate centum and satem from each other by a 
single line, as even centuries ago there were already centum languages in the satem 
area, and even further afield. However much stress we lay upon 

the division into centum and satem languages, there are still other considerations 
which open for us still deeper perspectives* still wider vistas. Through the whole 
of the Indo-Germanic mother language, cutting across both centum and satem 
there runs another, older, much more sharply defined line of division* which proves 
that the Indo-Germanic mother language itself was already a mixed language/' 18 


Worttypen der zwei-und drei konosonantigen Wurzel und die indogermamsch — 
semitischcn, Vokalischen Entsprechungen Kuhrfs Z.citschrift , Vol, XLII, 1909, pp. 
174-91. Indoeuropeisk-semitiske Sammenlignende Glossarmm : Holger Pedersen 
Die idg-scmitischc Hypothese und die idg, Lautlrihre. Jndogermamschc Foschungm, 
Vol 22, 1908, pp. 341-65 A Cuny, Etudes Pregrammaticaks sur U Donrnne des 
Indo-Europeennes et Chamito-Shnitiques, Paris, 1924 ; Contribution a la Phone tique 
comparee de l* Indo-Europim et du Chamita-Semtique , SSL , 32, 1931, pp. 29-53]” 
J Schrijnen, L' Alarodien et 1* accent D* intensity initial dans le langues Indo- 
Eurap6crmes. MSmoires ide la SociSte de Linguishque de Park, Vol. 24, jp* 53. For 
the existence of Vigesimal system m Albanian , Etruscan , Basque and then m Sumerian 
[especially in Etruscan, see OsxiR f Vortndo&ermcmische ('^a$arodische)ZahUmrter 
auf dem Balkan II [Archiv III, Beograd, 1926, p. 1441. On the Vigesimal system 
in India, see Przyluski, Roozmk Or y entails tiezny IV, 230g Also O. STEIN, The 
Numeral 18 The Poona Orientalist , Volume I. 1936, p. 36 and f n. 4. The prodc- 
lictions for the number 18 in the Indian literature may .be due to compromise bet- 
ween the decimal and 1 the octaval system. See Collins, ibid, p, 20, See also P. B, 
Bagchi, Pre- Aryan andPre-Dravidian in India, Calcutta, 1929, pp. 13-14. Cf, “count- 
ing by twenties is still current amongst some lower castes of Bengal.” ibid . p. 16, f,n. 
“ Some philologists, including Isaac Taylor and Kossinna, in fact believe that the Indo- 
European and Ugro-Fmmsh linguistic families are sprung from a common agglutinating 
stock It is in any way certain that the Winno-vgnans borrowed many words from 
many Indb-European languages, beginning possibly (but not probably) with primitive 
Aryan and then assimilating Indo-Iranian, Slavonic and Teutonic vocables/' Childe, 
The Aryans, p 68 In Tocharian wc have okat * eight * beside okto— , $pat ' seven * be- 
side §apta—. The dropping of the unstable vowd a is clearly seen m —mdt—oi 
1 pi pres suM—rpt—ar which with the pret Kalpa-mdt gives good evidence of the 
detajehabahty of r-endings in Tocharian, the endings with r being used in the present 
while those without r being used in the preterite or imperfect. Cf. Walter Petersen, 
Hiltite and Tocharian Language, Vol IX, 1933. p 14 American Journal of Philo - 
logy, Vol 53, p. 209, fn 33, 1932 See also Sieg, Siegling and Schulze, Tack. 
Gram , pp 325, ff and Walter Petersen, The Personal endings of the middle voice. 
Language, Vol 12, 1936, p 158. 

12 E. H Sturtevant, Position of Hittite among Indo-European languages. 
Language Vol 2. 1926 p. 28 

13 C C Uhlenbeck, The Indogermanic Mother language and mother tribes 
complex .American Anthropologist Vol 39, 1937. ,pp 385-386. C. C. Uhlenbeck 
thinks that the In do European Mother language was composed of two complexes 
of elements A and B, It is still an open question whether the correlation between 
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Sommer 1 * has demonstrated that the intractable language Venitic retained the 
palatals as stop sounds and that in it there was no trace of a labialization of the velars. 
The Indo-European enclintic q w e appears as Venetic ke.™ Sommer suggests that 
it might have lost the labialization on account of its lack of accent (see Sommer, 
Ibid, p. 122) But E. H. Sturtevant, has shown that it is probable that Venetic 
Ke represents the regular treatment of the Velars in that language. His arguments 
are as follows Both Messapian and Albanian are without trace of the labialization 
of the Velars. Messapian of southern Italy is an off-shoot of Illyrian, and Albanian 
possibly descended from Illynan. Herodotus, 1, 196, included the Venetic among 
the Illyrii, and their personal names correspond closely with those of Illyrii™ How 
the Veneto-IUyrian and Hittite and Tochanan invalidate the Centum-satem hypo- 
thesis has been demonstrated conclusively by E. H. Sturtevant . 17 


the A complex and Centum languages can be definitely established. But The 
Urahan character of the A-complex and mesocephaly of the centum speakers stands 
unchallenged.” Cf. C, C. Uhlenbeck, Ibid, p 396, Cf. also C. C. ^ Uhlenbeck, der- 
Indbgermaneschen der Indogermanen m Mededeelmgen der Komntkltjke Akadaue van 
Wetenscappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, Amsterdam, 1965, Vol. 77, Senes A No. 4. As 
a matter of fact, it is possible to demonstrate that between A and centum there ebcists 
an anthropological affinity, which is lacking between A and satem or between B 
and ” C, C. Uhlenbeck, ibid , p. 389, In this connection, it may be necessary 

if only in passing, to call attention to yet another problem. According to Meillet 
[Essai De chronologic des Langues Indo-Europ£ennes. La Th£orie du feminin, 
pp 1-28 (exp. p. 11). Bulletin de la Societti de Linguistique de Parts, Vol. 32, 
1931 “ En hittite, au 1 opposition de 1 anime et du neutre (mamm£) eat nettement 

marquee, par les monyens qu’ emplode 1' Indo-Europden commun, on n* a pass, jusqu T 
id, trouvd trace d une caactensque du fdmmn. Etant. donnd la conservation 
generate des anciennes former nominales, ill est diffidle de cnoiref que le 
hittite represente ia un etat de langue da lesj caractdristiques du femin 
aurai ent ete deja plemement devedoppdes”], feminine gender is a relatively 
late development in the Indo-European Uhlenbeck does not subscribe! to this view. 
As he says, Nieuwenhuis' attempt to explain the origin of grammatical differentia- 
tion of the sexes on the basis of primeval sexual-totemistic conceptions deserves 
serious considerations, if only m view of the possibilities which it opens up. 
Uhlenbeck further thinks that the classification of nouns in the pie should have been 
derived from the b language* [G C Uhlenbeck, ibid, pp. 388-9.] Holger Peder- 
sen [Hittitisck und die awderen Indo-Europaischen Sprachen, Copenhagen, 193$, 
pp 13-18, 35 f. See E H. Sturtevant, Language, Vol 14, 1938, p 290] also does 
not subscribe to Meillet’s theory that the lack of the feminine gender is an archaistic 
feature of Hittite. He seeks with ample justification traces of the former presence 
of this gender in Hittite. So it is certain that in the pie if not in the Proto-Indo- 
Hittite, the feminine gender should have existed. 

14. Indtogermanische Forchungen, Vol 42, pp. 90-182, 1934. 

15 See Sommer, ibid., p. 122. 

16 See Kretschmer, Eirdeitung m die Geschichte der Griechischen Sprachc 
270 f. 1896 Idg. Sprachwissenschaft, 10-22, 54, 1925. 


17 See Language, 1926, Vol. II, p. 128. There is a considerable dispute over the 
question whether Messapic is a cen taw-language or a satem-language. Usually it is 
assumed that Albanian (a satem-language) is a modem representative of an ancient 
Illynan dialect and very often Messapic is compared with Albanian. But there is no 
doubt that the ie palatal stops were not represented by sibilants m Illyrian. [See 
H. Hirt, Indo-Germanen, Vol II, 1907, p. 609, and * Stellung des Illyrischen ’ m 
F estschrijt fur Kiepert, 181 ff. 1894 Here Hirt criticises Kreteschmer’s view | In 
view of the fact that in Messapic, there is nothing corresponding to the labiovelars of 
the centum-languages, [Latin qumque, Greek pempt-os, Albanian pesee, representing 
the ie velar stops ( penkue )] it is possible to surmise that the palatals in Messapic 
might have been accorded the same treatment as in the satemA anguages Suggestion 
has also been made that venetic belongs to a stratum of ie speech earlier than the 
cleavage into centum- and s^em-dialects, on the high degree of probability of non- 
labialisation of the velars and non-sibilisation of the palatals in venetic [cf. Oonwao, 
Annual But. Sch. et Athens, 8 152, 1901-2] Accepting this view, Albanian may be 
taken as a descendant of an Illyrian satem-dialed belonging perhaps to a later stratum 
of Indo-European speech However, there are other explanations [Cf. Giles m 
Cumb. Anc Hist. 2,26] J. Whatnough, on the phonology of the Messapic dialect 
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Now the Centum-Satem hypothesis can be invalidated purely through the 
method of reconstruction of the primitive Aryan. Leonard Bloomfield has de- 
monstrated 18 that the Indo-European palatals came to be represented by stop 
sounds in the earliest Sanskrit for instance I.E. § (/) appears in Sanskrit as ;.' 19 
CollitS 20 advances the argument that the Indo-European g (;) must have suffered 
some change before the Aryan change of g w (g w ) to g 1 (;) before e and i. 

But this can be explained away by the assumption that the original g (;) and 
g“ (g w ) before e and i were distinguished during the Aryan period by pronounc- 
ing the former further forward in the mouth than the latter. Thus the primitive 
Aryan seems to be a centum language as far as the treatment of the inherited 
palatals go Since m regard to velars, it is a s^cwi-language, therefore Brugmann’s 
argument 21 that the classification of the I. E. languages according to the treatment 
of the palatals agrees with their classification according to the treatment of the labio- 
velars, falls to the ground 22 In other words, the reconstructed primitive Aryan 
itself invalidated the centum-satem hypothesis. Thus we have seen that even as 
the invalidity of the satem-cmtum hypothesis established purely through the method 
of reconstruction of the primitive Aryan alone gets confirmed by independent facts in 
Tocharian (in Veneto-Jllyrian and Hittite as well), the rdthas-pdtis-hypoihem is 
also verified by the unique phenomenon presented by the Hittite -tf-stems where 
the nominative and genitive singular are identical, which is undoubtedly a feature 
of the oldest phase of the primitive Indo-European, if not of the proto-Indo-Hittite 
tongue. 

Madras. C. R. Sankaran. 


ADDENDUM. 

There can be no doubt that Hittite and Tocharian have retained old character- 
istics of the PIE. This is attested by the existence of the labiovdar in these two 
languages as against the loss of the labialization in adjoining territory. Evidence of 
the past existence of the labiovelars is thus undoubtedly furnished (cf. E. H Sturt- 
evant, Language, 6.224]. The palatal stops were developed from the older velars of 
the PIE, in the satew-languagcs which gave up also the labial dement of the labiove- 
lars of the PIE [cf. paper, N1A, Vol, I. 1939, p. 632]. H, Hikt came to the con- 
clusion [H Hirt, Zur losung der gutturalfuage xm I n doOrman i schen. Bezzenberger's 
Beitrage, 24, 218 ff. 1899, Idg. Cram. I. 233ff.j that the palatal stops in the IE were 
secondary developments from the original velars. “ We have only to assume that 
this change did not reach as far as the c^w/wm-languages of the West or as Hittite 
and Tocharian m the East. It was of central origin and failed to penetrate a large 
part of the ie territory in the one direction and comparatively small part m the 
other." [Cf. Walter Petersen, Hittite and Tocharian, Language, Vol. IX, 1933, 
pp. 12-3]. As regards the Indo-European labiovelars and palatals, both Hittite and 
Tocharian reflect an older state of affairs. It must be here remembered that J. Kury- 
lowicz [Etudes indoeuropeetmes 1 , 1935, Ch. I] advances cogent arguments for estab- 
lishing definite conditions under which labialized velars must have occurred in the 
prehistory of the centum languages, but his thesis that the labialized velars arose quite 
independently in the centum languages very late does not seem to be tenable and 

Language, Vol, III, 1897, p 26. [Compare also A Mayer, Der Salem charakter 
des Illynschen. Glotta XXIV, 161 ff. and also IUynsches K. 2. 66, 1939, p. 10OJ. 

18. American Journal of Philology, Vol. XXXII, pp. 36-57, 1911 
19 See my paper, The New Indum Antiquary, Vol. I, p. 632, 1939, E. H. Stujrte- 
vant. Language II, pp. 26-27, 1926. 

20. Bezzenberger s Beitrage zur kunde der Indogerrna ms chen sprachen, Vol. Ill, 
p. 179. 1879. 

21. Brugmann, K . V. G. 44 

22. See E. H. Strurtevant, Language II, p. 27, 1926, 
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sound and it is a matter least susceptible of proof. [Cf. J. Whatmough, the deve- 
lopment of Indo-European labiovelars with special reference to the dialects of ancient 
Italy. Melanges Lmgu&stiques offers a M. Holger Pedersen . Aarhus 1937, p. 47,] 
It is not easy to agree with Kuiylowicz [op. cit pp. 22-23] that the earliest phase of 
the primitive Indo-European had only palatals and pure velars and that it is even 
inadmissible to put on the same chronology the problem of labiovelar series with 
those of the palatal series. [See also E. H. Sturtevant, Language, 1%, 1936, p, 1411. 
The identical treatment of ie explosives leaves us in no doubt as to the question of 
the early separation of Tochanan and Hittite from the parent language which must 
have taken place i'n common. [Cf Walter Petersen, ibid. pp. 25-6], 


Poona, 


C. R. Sankaran 



REVIEWS 


The Silappadikaram or The Lay of the Anklet, translated with an Introduction 
and Notes by V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, with a Foreword by Jules Bloch. 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, Indian Branch, 1939, Royal 8-vo, XI + 
392 Price Rs. 15/- 

As Prof. Jules Bloch mentions in hi9 Foreword this translation of a Tamil 
classic serves two purposes : it brings to scholars not familiar with Tamil its literary 
excellences m a readable form , it lays before historians source material which would 
otherwise be inaccessible to non-Tamil scholars. It is based on the edition of SiUtp- 
padikaram by Mm. Dr V. Swaminatha Aiyar. 

The Sangam penod in Tamil Literature is its Augustan age and Prof. Dikshitar 
demonstrates beyond doubt that the Stl. takes its legitimate place among the extant 
Sangam works and his own researches have shown its importance to the historians 
of South India It also represents in a way the earlier musical and dramatic pieces 
which have been lost beyond recovery. The approximate period of its composition is 
assigned as the second century a.d. by Prof. Dikshitar. 

In his learned introduction the translator deals with such topics as the story 
in the work, the place of Stl. in Sangam works, the date of Ceraw Senguttuvaw and 
his achievements, an estimate of his character, Karikala in the Sil, political condi- 
tions in Northern India of the period, and of South India, some features of the 
administration, geographical and religious data, social conditions, superstitions, traces 
of Aryan culture, etc. It is worthy of the scholar whose contributions to South 
Indian History are of outstanding merit. 

As a piece of literature, as a romance, as a source book for history and socio- 
logy, the Sil ranks among the best works produced in early India, and all historians 
and sociologists should be thankful to Prof. Dikshitar for his successful translation 
of this Sangam masterpiece, presented in beautiful print. For a work printed in 
India it is remarkably free from misprints and very excellently produced. 

S. M. K, 


Calendar of Persian Correspondence , Vol. VI, 1781 — 1785, 1938, Price 15-2-0. 

The Imperial Record Department of the Government of India have recently 
issued the 6th volume of a very useful series of historical Correspondence known 
as the Persian Calendars, which contain an English summary of the vast amount of 
Persian letters that passed between the Company's officials in India and the numerous 
Indian powers This Persian Correspondence gives a graphic inside picture of 
Indian politics and very materially supplements the historical information in numer- 
ous English papers already published by Forrest and other writers. This series 
commences with the year 1759, of which five volumes were already out and which 
had brought the story upto the year 1780 The present volume comprises an 
account of the transactions of the next five years, the culminating period of Warren 
Hastings' regime. A short introduction to the volume reviews the important events 
of this penod and will be found suggestive and helpful by the Header in following 
the contents with interest and ease. 

These five years cover the second half of Warren Hastings' administration and 
possess an absorbing interest in Indian history as they practically ensured the 
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establishment of British rule in India The volume contains more than sixteen 
hundred (1600) letters that passed between the Governor General or his subordi- 
nates on the one hand, and; the vanous Indian potentates and chiefs, such as the 
Emperor of Delhi and his agents, the Nawabs of Oudh, Bengal, KamataJk and 
Hydarabad, the Rajas of Benares and Nagpur etc. on the other There are also many 
news-letters that came to the Government of the Company from the vanous Indian 
Courts. The work, it is understood, is to be continued to the end of the 18th 
century. When completed, it will indeed render a phenomenal service to Indian 
history 

Books of this kind are not expected to interest the general reader ; they will be 
required mostly by the student-class in the higher grades of Universities. Thus their 
sale is likely to be very limited, particularly as the prices are rather prohibitive. Will 
not Government offer these Calendars to genuine students at some concession rates ? 
If they do so, they will indeed earn the lasting gratitude of the poor Indian student. 

G. S. Sarpesai. 



NON-RGVEDIC MANTRAS RUBRICATED IN THE 
ASVALAY ANA-GRHYA-SUTRA : THEIR SOURCES AND 
INTERPRETATION 
By 

V. M. APTE, Poona. 

Introductory. 

This study is an investigation into the sources mid interpretation 
of all the mantras other than those taken from the RgVeda, liturgically 
employed in the Aisvalayana-Grhya Sutra which belongs to the RgVeda. The 
connotation of the teim Mantra is here extended so as to comprise all 
kinds of liturgical formulas viz. mantras from SamhitSs other than the Eg" 
Veda, passages fiom the Rmhmapas, Yajus, Pm$as r gdthds etc. 

Only a very small number of such mantras have been traced to their 
sources in Professor Stknzler’s edition of the A6valayana-Grhya*Sutra in the 
‘Indische Ilausregdn, Leipzig 1864’ ( Abhandlungcn dcr Deutschen Morgenhln- 
dischen Gesellschaft III Band No. 4} and the translation of the work by Pro- 
fessor Oldenberg in the Sacred Books of the East, VoL 
Sources. XXIX. In the other editions of the Aisvalayana-Grhya- 

Sutra viz. the one with the commentary of GSrgya 
MMyafta in the Bibliotheca Indica (Calcutta 1869), another with a translation 
in Marathi by Lokaiiitavam, Bombay 1880, a third with the commentary of 
Gurgya Namyaina, the Gjhyaparisistam and GrhyakfirikTis (second edition by 
Bhavamshankar Sukhtankar, Bombay 1909), a fourth one with a Marathi 
translation by Nana Yaclava Takle, (2nd edition by Mahadco Gangadhar 
Bakre, Bombay 1915) and the fifth with the commentary of HaradattMrya 
edited by T. Ganapati Sastri, in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series No. LXXVIII 
1923, not even an attempt is made to trace such mantras to their sources. 

The A^valayana-grhya-mantra-Vyiakhya edited by K. Samba&va Sastri 
in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series No. CXXXVIII (M Citrodayamahjari 
No. XXVII) 1938, is a Sanskrit commentary on the mantras employed in 
the ,A£valayana-Grhya-Sutra by .Sri I Iaradattam&ra and it was expected that 
it would throw some light on the sources of obscure and untraccd mantras. 
But as regards ‘ sources ’ the commentator quotes Aaunaka 

“ Anuk^tastu yah kakil kaljK’tha biiahmaflc’pim | 

mantrah padyo’thava gadyo Vamadevyam mbodhata 1 1 ” 

[Whenever a yajus is cited in Kalpa or a Bmhmapa text, Vamadeva is to 
be taken as the Hsi or author thereof j. A number of early Vedic texts have been 
published since (i.e. in the period of time following the editions of Professors 
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Stenzler and Oldenberg, to date) and mote aids in the form "of concordances, 
indexes etc. are now available. I am, therefore, in a position to make the 
humble claim in the following pages that nearly every non-RgVedic Mantra 
cited in the As,valayana-Grhya-Sutra has been traced as a whole or in parts 
to some definite eariy source This problem, I regret to say, has not received 
the attention it deserves from scholars because in the many excellent editions 
of Grhya. Sutras that have been published till now, the matter has but rarely 
been taken up with any zeal. This is all the more regrettable in view of 
the fact that after allowing for mantra variations in the different Vedic Schools 
we find a fair residuum of Grhya mantras common to nearly all the extant 
Grhya Sutras and that therefore a very thorough-going attempt m connection 
with one Grhya Sutra would have helped similar attempts in connection with 
other Grhya Sutras To take but one instance, in the very scholarly edition 
of the Variaha-Grhya-Sutra by Dr Raghu VIra (published by the University 
of the Punjab, 1932), Appendix II gives a mantra index m which “Such 
of the mantras as are not to be found in the Vedic Concordance or as show 
some variations therefrom are marked with an asterisk” (p 54), but the 
problem is taken up no further, probably because it was not part of the 
original scheme A number of mantras marked thus in that edition whose 
variants are employed in AG.* I. 7. 3, 6 & 13 , 1. 17. 6 & 7 ; I. 21. 1 ; I. 24, 32 
etc. have been traced to their sources in the following pages. 

In view of this almost general neglect of the valuable mantra-material 
(non-RgVedic, I mean) in the Grhya Sutras, a few exceptions being the edi- 
tion of the ' Mantrapatha by Dr. Winternitz, the edition of the Jaiminiya 
Grhya-Sutra by Dr. Caland and that of the Virtaha Grhya-Sutra by Dr. 
Raghu V!ra, a special study of such mantras in the Asvalayana Grhya-Sutra 
is attempted in this paper, with respect to their interpretation and especially 
their sources in earlier Vedic literature. 

The term sources has been used here in a special sense. In the matter 
of the liturgical employment of Mantras, a Vedic school did not regard as 
inviolable or unalterable, the text of a mantra which was no,t taken from the 
Sarjihitd to which it belonged 1 A large number of such formulas, besides, be- 
longed to the common stock of Grhya tradition and was drawn upon by 
the different Grhya texts and all possible variations of what virtually is the 
same mantra, are found in these texts Compare for example the formula 
‘ imam asmanam aroha ’ etc. quoted in AG I 7 7 and the different versions 
of this same formula in iSG 1. 13. 12 ; PG. I. 7 1 ; APMB. 15 1 and IIG I 
4 1 . 


AG I 7 7. 


SG I 13 12 — 


ft 


furri m I I vs I 

“ ft f&rcr m i arfa % ma 

Softer: ” ^ iy^| 


For abbreviations see p 60 seq 
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PG. I. 7. 1 t " 8TTlt|*W- 

c# faro «qr i arftfrg g^^spn^ 

genffpr^ " # n i 

apmb. i. 5. l :— sfifo 1 in j^nWr{^rjf f&rcr ^ I 
3T$r ft!? 11 1 11 

HG. I. 4. 1 :— f PTWTWPrtlfc) I “ 3Tlfcl|iTOS5nW^^ *fST | spjvft- 

ft f*FJf?T?Fr ScR^cf: ” II 1 1 I 

It is impossible, therefore, m many cases to point to any particular early Vedic 
text as the source in the sense that the formula occurs there in an identical 
form The only aim of a Gjhya text was to see that the formula it cited 
was suitable to the particular context in which it was employed and to this 
end, the utmost liberty was taken with the text of a suitable mantra occurring 
in an early text. A formula could also be improvised by joining together parts 
or Imes of mantras drawn from different sources ! Compare, for example, 
the mantra cited m our text AG. II. 9. 2, which is made up of one plda “Rtena 
sthunfim adhiroha Vanisa ”, taken from AV. III. 12. 6 n and another from 
RV. X. 18. 3' 1 i.e. “ D highly a Syuh prataratii dadhanah ” ! Words of course, 
could be altered easily (compare the formula quoted in AG. I. 7. 6 where the 
last clause ‘ jlveva 4aradalj 5atam ’ has the dual ‘ Jiveva ‘ which is not found 
m any of the numerous parallel passages though all the remaining words me 
the same everywhere ! ). 

I have therefore, adopted the following procedure in the paragraph on 
‘ sources ’ under each sutra. In the first place, an attempt is made to trace 
a mantra in the AG. to an earlier text where it occurs in ar> identical form. 
As, however, this is not always possible, a mantra or formula in an early 
Vedic text or failing that, a parallel Gfhya text with the nearest approach in 
wends and sense to the foimula in our text as a whole is pointed out, if 
available, first The foimula is next considered part by part (whether it be 
a pfida or a line or a clause) and the ‘sources’ of each of these parts (in 
the sense of * passages oi lines most closely allied in words and sense ’) are 
pointed out, wherever available. 

A survey of these souices reveals the following list of chapters or pass- 
ages m eaily Vedic texts (i.e. Sarhhitfis, Brahma r;as Atapyakas and Srauta- 
sutras), which treat of the same Gfhya topics as are treated m the different 
chapters of the AsvaL"iyana-G(hyai-sutra and which may, therefore , have in- 
fluenced the latter. In certain cases, the identity of not only formulas but 
also of the sutias m our text quoting them, with corresponding passages in 
these early texts, turns this probability into a certainty ; c g. for I. 3. 3 (the 
purification of Ajya) compaie TS I. 2. 1. 2 and VS. I. 31. For I. 7-8 
(Kandikas treating of the marriage ceremony), compare AV. XIV. 2 (bor- 
rowing from RV. X. 85). For I. 10. 12 and 15 (the parvapa sthBff-piaka) 
compare AV XIX. 64. 2 and SB I. 6. 38 respectively. For KaptfikiSs I. 
13-15 (rites connected with pregnancy and the birth of a son) compare KBU. 
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II 8-10. For I. 17 6, 7 and 10 (‘Caulam ’ or the tonsure of the child’s head) 
compare AV VI 68 1-3 ; for I. 17. 8-9 (the same topic) compare TS. 1. 2. 
1. 1 and for I. 17 16 (Caulam) and I. 18. 5 (the parallel ‘Godiana’ rite) 
compare AV VIII 2. 17 For I. 20. 6-8, (the ceremony of Upanayana) 
compare SB XI. 5. 4 1 seqq. For I. 23 (choosing of the Rtvijs) compare 
APS. X. 1. 4, 10-14. For I. 24 (guest-reception with the Madhuparka), com- 
pare SS IV 21. For II. 6. 1-4 (mounting a new chariot) compare LS. 2. 8. 2, 
6-8 seqq. For II 8. 16 (house-building), compare AV. III. 12. 2 6-7. For III. 
1-4 (the five daily sacrifices, especially Svadhyiaya), compare TA. II. 10-15. 
For IV 1-3 (funeral rites on the death of an lahitlagni), compare $S. IV. 14. 
17-35 and for IV. 8 (the iSulagava sacrifice), compare SS. IV. 17. 

This rapid preview of the sources of non-RgVedic Mantras in the Mva- 
liayana Grhya-Sutra discussed m the following investigation reveals that Grhya 
passages and not merely mantras crop up m the most unsuspected places in 
the earlier or pre-Grhya-sutra literature ! Already in my monograph* entitled 
“ RgVeda Mantras in their ritual setting m the Grhya-sutras with special re- 
ference to the Aivalayana-Grhya-Sutra ”, I have shown that genuine Grhya 
Mantras in the Rg-Veda are* not confined to its Marriage and Funeral Hymns 
nor only to its late parts as was supposed by Professor Oldenberg (S. B. E. 
Vol. XXX, Introduction : p. X seq.) but are scattered all over the IJgVeda. 
The above preview of the sources of non-RgVedic Mantras has a similar story 
to tell. We find that among Samhitas other than the Rg-Veda Sarhhitia 
genuine Grhya)-Mantras and passages and sections of Grhya origin are found 
not only m the Atharva Veda which is well-known as a treasure of Grhya 
verses but also in the Taittirlya and Viajasaneyi Samhitas. Again, notable 
texts from this point of view are the ‘ Satapatha ’ among the Brahmanas, the 
Taittirlya Aranyaka among the Arapyakas, the Kaui§Itaki-Bifim:u,i(>pani§ad 
among the Upanisjads and even the Siteufa-Sutras of iglankhQyana, Latyayana 
and Apastamba among the Srauta-Sutras. Thus every phase of Vedic liter- 
ature takes its place in this Gjhya-pageant ! 

Secondly, as regards the interpretation of these Non Rg-Vedic Mantras, 
quite a number of them remain obscure in spile of the help 
Interpretation afforded by the two Sanskrit Commentaries of Gfirgya 
Narayapa and Hardattadarya and the German, English 
and Marathi translations mentioned above. Professois Stenzi.uk and Olden- 
berg propose emendations in thel text of a number of these formulas. In the 
majority of these cases, I have attempted to show that the emendations are un- 
necessary and that the Mantras admit of a natural and satisfactory mteipieta- 
tiom just as they stand and have adduced parallel passages in suppotl of the 
original readings they propose to emend unnecessarily in my opinion Finally 
in thd case of some formulas, I have given interpretations which are new and 
which m my humble opinion are more natural 


1. Reprinted from the Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute Vol I 
( 1939 - 40 ). 
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The plan adopted in the following investigation is this : — In the first para- 
graph is given the text of the sutra in thb AG. and the formula cited therein. 
The different parts, clauses or pidas of the formula are marked as (a), (b), 
etc. not only to facilitate reference but also because, for i casons stated already, 
the formula very often can be traced only m parti, scattered m different 
earlier texts. Then follows my own translation of the sutra and the mantra 
(which in many cases differs from that of Professors Stenzi.gr and Olden- 
berg) Next comes the paragiaph on ‘Sources’ and I invariably state at the 
very outset, whether any such are pointed out by Prof. Stenzler or Olden- 
berg. This is followed by a discussion of the text and interpretation of the 
formula if these offer my difficulties and of the emendations, if any such 
are suggested by Prof Stenzler or Oldenberg. 

This whole material, therefore, I may humbly claim, is original except 
where Prof Stenzler or Oldenberg have made suggestions regarding the 
sources, these being invariably acknowledged in the proper places. 

Sutras m the text citing non-Rg-Vcdic Mantras 

AG I. 1. 4 ; * Yo namasd svadhvara’ iti {RV. VIII. 19. 5 a ), (a) ‘ Namas- 
kareya vat khalvapi , (b) na vai devd namaskdramati , (c) Yajno vai nama ' 
iti hi brdhmcaiam bkavati \ 

Trans . ‘ He who (as) a good sacrificcr (sacrifices to Agm) with homage,’ 
so (the RV. verse quoted above in Sutra 3 goes on to say) ; ‘ even through 
homage, indeed, to be sure (a sacrifice may be said to have been offered); 
(b) not beyond (the reach of) homage, (are) the gods' surely ; (c) homage, 
surely, is 1 (itself) a sacrifice’ thus (runs) a Brahmaiya. 

The wording of the passage gives the impression that these three clauses 
form part of a single connected quotation from some Bnahmana. As a matter 
of fact the three clauses aie syntactically sepaiate and represent bits of Brah- 
matja sayings, picked up at random because of their general unity of sense. 

Context The sacnficial character of the last two divisions of PSka- 
yajfias viz. ( 1 ) 'the ‘ Prahutas’ or those offered over something not the fire 
and (2) the ‘ Brahmani-hutas ’ or those offered at the feeding of Brahmayas 
is established by tire citation of the RV. verse, VIII. 19. 5 which says that a 
sacrifice may be offered not only by pouring an oblation into the file but also 
by placing a fuel-stick on the fire or by knowledge 01 homage. This (so-called) 
Bnahmaya is cited by way of comment on the last pada of that verse. 

Sources • (a) & (c) No dictionary, concoidance or index gives a clue. 
The nearest Biahmana passage that I could find to (a) and (c) is SB. VII. 
4 1. 20 (also IX. 1. 1. 16) where, in connection with a saluation, to serpents, 
it is said “Namo nama iti Yaplo vai namo, Yajfienaivenian etan-namas- 
karena namasyati.” When it is said ‘ A homage ! A homage ! ’ — a homage, 
indeed, is a sacrifice —he worships them with a sacrifice when he worships them 
with homage (namaskareya). 

(b). The nearest approach to the words and sense of this part is found 
m GB 2 2. 1. 18 (pp. 117 <& 118, : — Na hi namasMram ati devah 
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“ The gods are not beyond (the influence of) homage.” A salutation to 
Prajlapati is the context. Very nearly identical is also the passage : SA. I. 5 

AG. 13.3 : “ (a) Savitu4(vd pmsava utpunamy (b) abhidrmia pavitrena 
vasoh suryasya rasmibhir ” it'i prag utpunati, sakrn mantrona, dinstii^nini \ 

Trans : (a) “At the inspiration of Savitr, I purify thee, (b) with (this) 
purified without holes, with the rays of the Sun— the Vasu (the Beneficent 
one) ” With this mantra he purifies (the Ajya), (in an) eastward (direc- 
tion) once and twice silently. 

The context is the purification of the Ajya with two Kussa blades as 
strainers as a necessary preliminary of all Grhya sacrifices whose genual out- 
lines are described in this Kanfiika, 

Sources Prof Stenzler compares VS. I. 31, a mantra employed at 
the punfication of the Ajya in K§ 2. 7. 7 (not in KS. 2. 3. 31 as Stenzler 
states). This mantra is identical with ours except for the word ' Vasoh ’ in 
(b), which it omits. Part (b) with 1 Vasoh suryasya’ etc. i.e in a form 
exactly identical with ours, is traced to TS 1 2. 1 2. where we have it after 
“ Devastva savita punltu ", the context being the purification of himself by 
the sacrificer As pointed out in the Introduction, the tiadition of these 
Grhya-mantras admitted of different parts from different sources being fitted 
together, to make a mantra suitable to a particular context. 

AG. I. 3. 10 : — Tad e$abhiyajna-gatha giyate 

' Pakayajndn samasddyaikajym ekabarhi$ah ] 

ekasvi$lakrtah kuryan nmapi sati daw ate 1 1 ’ 

Trans : In this connection, the following sacrificial gathia is sung. “ If 
one has (before one, the performance of different) pakayajnas (at the same 
time), one should perform them with the same common Ajya, barhis and the 
same common Svrstakrt (oblations), though the deities (of these pakayajnas) 
may not be the same.” 

The context is the same as before : — general rules for the Grhya sacri- 
fices 

Sources : Kauls. VI 34 has “ Athapi iSlokau bhavatah | ” followed by two 
Slokas, of which the second ts our verse Both the commentators — Dfirila and 
Kesava (p 21 Bloomfield’s edition : JAOS vol. 14 ) remark that the 
Slokas are from the Gopatha Biiahmana ; but in the existing edition of the 
Gopatha Briahmana (Bibliotheca Indica), the Slokas are not traced ! One 
can only hope that some manuscript of the Briahmana contains the two 
Slokas 

AG. I. 5. 4 : Astau pmdm kytvd (a) “ Rtam agre prathamam jajne, 
(b) rte satymnt pratisthitam | (c) yadiyam kumary abhijatd (d)‘ ladiyam 
iha pratipadyatdm | (e) yat satyam tad drsyatam ” ill pindcin abhimewtrya 
kumarim bruyat ‘ Esmn eham grhrn ’eti [ 

Trans He makes eight lumps of earth (taken from different places) 
and consecrates these lumps with the Mantra “ (a) Rtam (the woild-oider 
ordained beforehand) was bom m the beginning, the piimeval. (b) On Rta 
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is established Satya (Truth or conformity of events to this world-order) ; (c) 
What this girl is born to (d) that she may attain here, (e) What the Truth 
is, may that be seen ! ” He then should say to the girl ‘ Pick up one of these 

Context : Sutra 3rd enumerates the characteristics which a girl to be 
married, must possess As these, such as intelligence, character etc. are difficult 
to ascertain, the procedure described in this Sutra is adopted, so that the 
character of the origin (field, pool etc.) of the lump of earth picked up by her, 
may reveal her characteristics 

Sources : Clauses (c), (d) and (e) constitute Mantra-parts evidently 
improvised to suit the particular occasion and cannot be traced in early litera- 
ture. 

As regards (a) and (b), there are numerous passages in early Vedic texts 
containing the words ‘ Rtatm * and ‘ Satyam ’, describing their mutual relation 
and their relation to the ‘ world-order ' but there is none that is identical with 
ours. Very similar to our (b) is “ Rtam satye’dhayi, satyam jte’dham ” in 
TS. 7 1. 18. 2 and “ Rtam satye’dhiayi, satyam yte' dkayi " in TB. 3. 7, 7. 4, 
the context in both passages being the ‘ Seasonal consecrations \ The latter part 
(in italics) of TB 3 7. 7 4 meaning ‘Satyam (Truth) was placed on Etta’ 
comes very near to our (b) in words and is identical in sense. 

Among Sutra-texts, the nearest parallel to our (a) can only be traced 
in GG. II. 1. 7 which reads : — “ Rtamcva prathamam rtam niatyeti ka&ana | 
Tte bhumir lyarh griti.” TB. 1. 5. 5. 1 has also a very similar passage to this 
with ‘ paramesthi ’ for ‘ prathamam ’ and ‘ Kificana ’ for ' KaScana.’ So TB. 
1 5 5. 1 and the source of GG. II. 1. 7 (l.o. some early Simaveda text, as 
GG belongs to the Siiriiavcda) may be said to be the chief influences. The 
consecration of lumps oi eailh with a mantra describing Rta and Satya in 
our text is explained by the iacl that VS. 11 47 “ Rtam satyam, rtam 
satyam ” is a mantra to be recited while the lump of clay for the construction 
of the fire-alter, is held above the goat (one of the victims at the ceremony ). 

AG. I. 6 3 : " Saha dharmam car atom iti priijiapatyah . ... | . . . . 

Trans. 'Fulfil (ye) the law together (when) this (is said, it) is the 
Prajiapatya (form of marriage). 

Sources • All the available parallel passages, suppoit the reading adopted 
above. Baudhuyana I 20. 3 has ‘ Dharmarh cara ’ ; Gautama Dharraa-Sfitra 
4 7. has ‘ Saha dharmas caiyatiim’ ; we read in the Manusmrti. III. 30 : — 
"Sahobhau caratum dharmam” and Narada Dh. 12. 40 has ‘Saha dhar- 
mam cara \ which are all formulas addressed to the couple or the bridegroom. 

The commentator Haradalta pertinently remaiks that although ‘ fulfilling 
the law together ’ is an essential condition of all marriage-forms, this special 


1. Profs. Sticnzlkr and Ouiknusrc read ‘ caralah ' (Third person dual of the 
Piescnt Indicative) and translate accordingly . — •“ They fulfil the law together; this 
is the Pijdjtiipatya ” but I prefer the reading ‘ caratam ' ( Imperative, 2nd. person 
dual), of the Trivandrum edition which makes the part (m italics) a mantra' ad- 
dressed as an exhortation to the couple. 
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mention of the exhortation implies that the bridegroom is not to take a second 
wife, nor leave the householder’s life for any other Asrama (or mode of life)- — 
which, distinguishes the ‘Pnajapatya’ from other forms of maruage like the 
Briahma and the Daiva. 

AG. I. 6. 8 . “ Hatva bhittvd ca sijs&ni rudathii rudadbhyo haret sa 
Rak$a$.ah | j 

Trans : Should he carry her off (while she is) crying from (her) 
crying relatives after a smashing and breaking of heads, that is (the form of 
marriage called) Rak$asa. Prof. Oldenberg says (p. 167 footnote) “ The 
text of this sutra seems to bet based on a hemistich ‘ hatvfi bhittva ca ^Irsfipi 
rudadbhyo rudatim haret ’ ; comp Manu, III, 33 This is an ingenious 
suggestion but it may be pointed out that the words of a Sutra in our text 
as well as other sutra-texts sometimes just happen to be arranged in such 
a way as to give them quite unintentionally the appeal ance of a i>fida or 
hemistich e g AG. I. 5. 1 : “ Kulam agre parifeseta ” is a perfect antnsfubh 
pad a ! Besides, if such an Anusfubh hemistich had existed, it should have 
been traced in late works employing Slokas, as it conforms to the model of the 
later regular anu$tubh. 

That this shocking recognition of the ‘ Raksasa ’ mode as a form of mar- 
riage, without any apology, is a survival of a very ancient custom, has been 
shown in my monograph entitled “ RgVeda mantras m their litual setting 
in the Gxhya sutras, with special reference to the ASvalayana-Grhya-sutra ” 
(reprinted from the JBulletm of the Deccan College Reseach Institute), under 
AG I. 8. 4 : ‘ Jivam rudrnti ’ iti rudatyam |. 

AG I. 7. 6 . 'Pmdaksmam agnim udakumbham ca tiih pariiiayan japali 
‘ ( a ) Amo'ham as mi sa tvam (b) sa tv am asiy amo’ham (c) Dyauraham 
prthivi tvam (d) Samdham rk tvam (e) tdvehi vivahdvahai (f) prajdm 
prajanaydvahcA j (g) Sampnyau roci$nu summasyamdnau (h) fweva saradah 
satam 

Trans : While leading her (the bride), round the fire and the watoi- 
pot, three times with the right side turned towards them, he (the bridegioom) 
mutters (a) “ This I am, that thou , (b) that art thou, this myself , (c) 
the heaven I, the earth thou , (d) the Saman I, the Rk thou ; (e) come 
then (tau), let us marry; (f) (and) beget offspring, (g) dear to each 
other, bright and amiably-minded, (h) may we two live a hundied autumns ” ! 

Sources — (a) to (/). AV 14 2. 71 reads. — “ Amo’hamasim tfi tvam, 
siamiahamasmi iktvam, dyauraham pjthivl tvam, taviha sambhaviava, piajatn 
hjanaylavahai ” | which is equivalent to our (a), (d), (c), (e) and (f) m order 
Our (b) is nothing but (a) with a transposition of ‘sa tvam’ and ‘amo- 
’ham ’, so its omission in the AV passage is immaterial Our ‘ vivahavahai ’ 
m (e), for the corresponding ‘Sambhaviava’ in AV is just an adaptation 
suiting the exact context in the text So this AV mantra appears to be the 
source of our mantra-parts from (a) to (f) :§B 14 9. 4. 19 has clauses very 

similar to ours from (a) to (d) cited as foimulas for intercourse at a bamya 
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rite aiming at the birth of a meritorious son. In a similar context m JUB. I. 
54. 6 ; 57. 4 appear formulas similar to our (a) and (b). But of interest is the 
passage VIII. 27 4 m AB. (which as a Rfi v eda-Br ahmana is closely related 
to our text) containing clauses similar to our clauses (a) to (e), the contact 
being the ‘selection of a Purohita’. Now, as Prof. Keith remarks (p 341 
HOS. vol. 25 ), there is a parallelism between this cetcmony and that of 
marriage. Our text gives evidence of this parallelism when both in I. 5 1 
(examination of the family of the bride or the bridegroom) and in I 23. 1 
(qualifications of Rtvigs to be chosen), it refers in identical terms “Ye 
miatrtah pitrtasceti yathoktam purastat” to AS. IX. 3 20, where are laid 
down the qualifications of a piiest to be chosen for partaking of a camasa at 
the Da§apeya sacrifice. 

Clause (g). For this, may be compared VS 12 57" as also TS, 4. 2. 5. 
l b where the identical three woids occur, the context being the throwing of the 
Ukhya fire (or the fire in the pan) on to the Garhapatya hearth ; the words 
describing the mutual relation of the two fires thus brought together, are veiy 
similar to the phraseology in our text 

Clause ( h ) There are numerous passages with nearly identical words 
eg “ JIvati saradaJ? satam” is found m RV X, 85, 3»* and AV. 14. 2. 2" 
63' 1 , “ Adhia jivema ” etc, in AV 18. 4. 70' ; ‘ Jivtani ’ etc. TB. 3, 7. 4. 10’ 1 ; 
“ Jammi ” etc. m TA. 10. 1. 8‘ 1 and “ Sa jiva ” etc. in SB 14. 9. 4. 26 rt and 
m our own text m I. 15 3d, 9d but the dual ‘ Jweva ’ that we have, here is 
nowhere met with ! This is ai very clear illustration of the liberty taken in 
tha different Vcdic schools in the adaptation of mantras or parts of mantras 
by alterations in words etc. to suit the particular context in hand ! 

AG. I. 7. 7 : — Pmniya parimydsmfmamdrohayati : 

(a) “ imam asmmamaroha, (b) aSmeva tvani sthird bhava |, (c) Sahasva 
pftanSyatah, (d) abhitttfha pttmiyalah ” ill 

Trans : Each time he conducts her round, he helps her step on the atiman 
(the lowei mill-stone which plays an important part in the Gphya ritual, being 
the counterpart of the pressing-stone of the soma in the Srauta ritual) with 
the mantra (a) “ Mount on this stone ; (b) like the stone be firm ; (c) over- 
come the opposing (enemies) ; (d) tread down the enemies”. 

Sources . (a) to (c) : In a note to AV. 2.13.4 (Whitney's Atharva- 
veda HOS. Vol 7, p. 57), it is said that the Paippaiada or Kagmirian 

text of the AV. leads for that vetse, (a) Imam afonlanam dti§(ha, (b) 

asmeva tvam sthiro bhava, (c) prampuhi durasyatali, (d) Sahasva prta- 
mayatah. 

The (a), (b) and (d) lieie, are neaily identical with our ( a ) to (c) with 
the following variations . — instead of ‘stlurii’ in our (b) (addressed as the 
mantra is to the bnde) we have here ‘sthiro’ masc. because the mantra is 
addiesscd to the male child, piaycrs for whose long life and welfare are con- 
tained in that AV. hymn; our ‘ (aroha ’ in (a), is a mere paraphrase of 
‘ at)s?(ha ’ m AV., our (c) is exactly identical with the AV. clause (d). The 

AV. clause (c) is a paraphrase m different words of our (d). 
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Clause (d). — The last plada or clause is traced to TS. 4. 1. 2. S' 5 and 
VS. 11 20 d , the context in both places being, that the verse is recited while 
the Adhvaryu holds his hand on the horse’s back during the agm-cayana cere- 
mony 

It may be noted here, that the ctsman verses (or those containing ex- 
hortations to be as firm as a stone) are found employed in our text as well 
as in parallel Sutra-texts in turn contexts viz. the ceremony of marriage and 
the ceremonies of birth-rites as ‘addresses to the bride or the newly-born 
child ’ (compare our I, 15. 3 which has ‘ aSnla bhava ’ etc. ) . 

How very fluid the tradition of these Gfhya-mantras was, can best be 
seen by a glance at the parallel passage in other Sutra texts viz SMB 1. 2. 1 ; 
PG 17 1; (SG I* 13 2 , APMB 15 1 and 2 2. 2 , HG 1. 4. 1 ; 19. 8. cited 
already in the Introductory section. We find here all possible variations (of 
what essentially is the same mantra) that the words constituting it were cap- 
able of ! 


AG. I. 7. 13 : 

(a) “ Aryamqam nu devam kanyd agmmayak^ata ] 

sa imam devo Aryamd preto munedtu namutah, svahd 1 1 

(b) Varunam nu devam kanyd agnimayaksata j 

sa imam devo V arunah preto munedtu ndmutah svahd 1 1 

(c) Pusanam nu devam kanyd agmm ayak$ata | 

itntirh dev ah Pusd preto munedtu namu tah svdha ” | 

Uya.vicchindatyarijahm sruceva juhuydt \ 

Trans . (a) “To Aryaman the god, to Agni, have the girls sacrificed 
(i.e. to Agni as Aryaman j 1 ) may he — god Aryaman, release her from here 
(le. from her father’s family), not from yonder (i.e. from her husband’s 
home) . 

(b) To Varuna the god, to Agni etc. [as above with ‘ Varutta ’ in place 
of ‘ Aryaman ’.] 

(c) To Pusan the god etc. [as above with ‘ Ptisan ’ instead of ‘ Arya- 
man ' 1 

Context After the ‘leading round' of the bride, fried grain is poured 
into her joined hands by her brother or his representative. The bride sacri- 
fices this fried grain without opening (lit. breaking open) Her joined hands, as 
if she was sacrificing them with the ‘Sruc’ ladle while the above mantra is 
being recited by the bridegroom 

Sources Only Sutra-texts like 'SG, SMB, GG, PG, APMB. and MG. 

have got parallel passages but the mantra cannot be traced to any early text 

with the exception of ‘Preto mundatu niamutali’ the concluding part of (a) 
(b) and (c) which is traced to RV X 85 25» and AV XIV. I 18\ Olden- 
berg (SBE vol 29. p 44) on SG I. 18 3, compares Paraskara 16 2“ preto 


1. That this is the construction and sense is dear from RV V 3 2" =» " Tvam 
Aryama bhavasi yat Kaninam” [Thou art Aryaman to the girls] as addressed to 
Agm and cited m our text elsewhere i e. I 4 8 
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muncatu mla patch ’’ which shows what ‘ itah ’ and * amutah ’ refer to. The 
RV. and the AV. verse-pladas also have the same implication I think that 
the influence here is AV. XIV. 1. 17 which reads “(a) Aryatnatjam yaj&mahe 

(b) subandhum pativedanam | (c) urviarukamiva bandhaimt (d) preto 
muiiicimi nlamutafi | for the following reasons : ( 1 ) The last piada of each 
of our (a) to (c) is the last piada here ; our first piada is reminiscent of the 
first of the AV. because of ‘ Aryamanam ’. (2) There is general unity of sense 
(3) This mantra in our text is followed by the citation m I. 17, 17 and 18, 
of RV. X 85. 24 and 25 which correspond to AV. XIV. 1 19 and 18. Thus, 
AV. XIV. I. 17, 19 and 18 which would correspond to the citations in our 
Sutras I. 7.13, 17 and 18, very likely influenced our text. 

AG. I. 7. 19 : ‘ Mhamam aparajUdydm disi sapia paddny abhyutkrdma 
yati, ( a ) “i$a ekapadi (b) Qrje dvipadi (c) rayaspoyiya tripadi ( d ) rmyo- 
bhavydya catuspadi (e) prajabhyah panca-padi (/) ftubhyah safpadi (g) 
sakhd sapbapadi bhava (ft) sa mam asnuvrata bhava\ (i) pulrm vindamhai 
bahun (;) te srntu jaradatfayah ” iti. 

Trans lie then (i.c. after the sacrifice of fried grain and the loosening 
of the bride’s two locks of hair) helps her take seven steps forward with the 
mantra — 

(a) For sap, (be thou) one who hast taken one step forward, 

(b) For juice, ” ” ” two steps " , 

(c) For the augmenting of riches, be thou one etc. three steps forward, 

(d) For comfort „ „ four steps forward, 

(e) For progeny ” ” five steps forwaid, 

(f) For the seasons ” ” six steps forward, 

(g) Be a friend, (thou) who hast taken seven steps, 

(h) So be thou devoted to me, (i) let us attain many sons, 

(j) let them reach old age. 

Sources (a) to (g) : TB. 3. 7 7. 11 reads as follows : — 

(a) ekam ii$e Vigijustvia anvetu, 

(b) dve urjc 

(c) tupi vratiaya 

(d) catvari mayobhavyaya „ 

(c) pafica pa£ubhyalj „ ,, 

(f) §ad nayasposaya ” ” 

(g) sapta saptabhyo hotrabhyah ” | sakhiyafi saptapaclia abhuma | 
sakhyam tc gameyam | 

The context is — The Yajamlana follows in the steps of the Soma- 
krayanl cow while she is being led. The remarkable agreement of this pas- 
sage with our mantra with the exception of a few unimportant differences 
suggests it as the influence on our text. As regards the differences, it is ap- 
parent that the TB has the better version Our text e.g. makes an abrupt 
syntactical change in (g). 

The idea of friendship consummated by the walking of seven steps in 
company, can be traced to AV. V. 11. 10 “ Saptapadah sakhasmi ” (I am 
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thy comrade of seven steps). Perhaps the faint origin of ‘seven’ as the 
number of steps is m RV. VIII. 72. 16 “ Adhufcjat pipyupm i?am urjam 

saptapftdim arik | suryasya sapta rasmibhih ” 1 1 where we not only come 
across the words * is am ’ and ‘ Ur jam ’ of our Mantra but also the association 
of the seven rays of the sun with the ‘seven-stepped urjam’ r 

(h) (l) and (j) : — This part is only traced to JUB. 1 54. 6° where 
it occurs after ‘ Amo’hamasmi ’ etc. a mantra parallel to our I. 7. 6. This 
part has the same position (as in JUB) in iSG. I 14. 6 and PG. I. 8. 1. This 
part of our Mantra then ( easily detachable from the rest m sense and syntax ) 
appears to have been a separate Mantra which our text has tacked on to our 
mantra (a) to (g) and which other texts have joined to other mantras in 
other contexts. 

AG I 7. 22 • Dhruvam arundhafi,m sapta r$in iti drs(va vacant visrjeta 
“ Jwapatni pro.) am vmdeya ” iti | 

Trans : After observing the polar star, the (star) Arudhati and the 
Seven R§isi (Ursa major), let her release her speech (i.e. break her silence 
with the words) “ With my husband living, may I aatam piogciny ” 

Context — This follows after the saptapadi rite. 

Sources. The part ‘ prajiam vmdeya ’ can be traced only to SG 1. 17. 4 
(as compared by Oldenberg) in exactly the same context as m our text. The 
Mantra is one of those unimportant short mantras of a general invocatory 
purport, the words of which could be improved upon m any vedic school and 
which need not supposed to have a traditionally fixed text. 

The Vedtc texts cited or referred to in the present investigation, with abbreviations 
of, them titles. 

Samhitds 

RV.— The Rig-veda samhita . Max Muller’s second Quarto edition, London. 

AV— The Atharva-veda-samhitg. : the edition of Roth and W. D. WHITNEY (Beilm 
1856). 

VS —The Vajasaneyi-saxhhita in the Mldhyamdina Sakha - edited by A Weber, 
Berlin and London, 1852 

VSK— The variants of the Kanva recension of the Viajasaneyi-samhita as given at 
the end of each section in the above edition 
SV— Die Hymnen des Sama-Ve'da, edited by T Benfey, Leipzig, 1848 

TS— The Taitti riya-samhita, edited by A. Weber, Indische studicn, Volumes XI 
and XII Leipzig 1871-1872 

MS —The Maitrayam-samhita, edited by Dr Leopold Von Schroeder , four volumes, 
Leipzig, 1881-1886 

KS.— Die Samhita der Katha Sakha, edited by Dr Leopold Von Schroeder ; 
first volume 1900, second volume 1909, Leipzig. 

Brdhmanas, Aranyakas and Upam$ads 
AB —Das Aitareya Brahmana . T Aufrecht, Bonn 1879 
KB —Das Kausitaki Brahmana • B Lindoer, Jena 1887 

SB —The Satapatha Brahmana in the Madhyam'dina Sakha A. Weber , Berlin and 
London, 1855. 
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TB. — The Taittiriya BrShmapa of the Black Yajurveda . Bibliotheca Indica. Three 
volumes, Calcutta, 1859. 

GB. — The Gopatha BrShmana of the Atharvaveda : Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 
1872, 

PB. — The Pancavim§a Brlahmaua or Tapqlya Malta Brahmaaja . Bibliotheca Indica, 
Calcutta, 1870-1874. 

SB— The Sadvimsa Biihmaua, edited by Herman Frederick Eelsingh ; Leiden 
1908. 

JB. — Das Jaimmiya Biiahmapa in Auswahl, W. Calnad Verhandelingcn Der 
Komnklyke Akademie Van Wetenschappcn Nieuwe Reeks Deel XIX 
No. 4. 

TA. — The Taittiriya-Arapyaka ; Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1872. 

KBU.— The Kaugitaki-Brahmapa-Upanisad, Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1801. 

JUB —The Jaiminiya-or Talavakfu a-Upani$ad-Brahmapa : Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, Vol. XVI, pp. 79-260. 

Srauta-'su tras 

AS. — The Srauta-sutra of A^valayana : Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1874. 

SS. — The Ssinkhlayana Srauta-sutra, Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1888, 

LS.— The Latyayanal Srauta-sutra, Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1872. 

KS. — The Katyayana Srauta-sutra : edited by A. Weber, Berlin and! London, 1859. 

ApS — The Apastamba Srauta-sutra : Bibliotheca Indica edition in three volumes. 

MS. — Das Manava Srauta-sutra ; Dr. Friedrich Knauer , Rooks i-v. St. Petersburg, 
1900-1903. 


Grhya-Sutras etc, 

AG.— The A6valayana Grhya-sutra; : Prof Stenzler'b edition, Indisdie Hausregdn : 

A5valayana Erestes Heft. Pp. 1-45 : Leipzig 1864. The readings given 
in the ‘ Kntische Anmerkungen ’ (pp, 46-53) and the emendations pro- 
posed in the Vorrede (I to III) to the Zweites Heft ( Uebersetzung : 
Leipzig 1865) have been discussed where necessary. When I mention 
Prof. Stenzler’s views, I refer to this second part, where he gives a 
German translation of the work with notes. 

SG.— The SaAkhayana Grhya-siitra edited by II. Oldenberg : Indische studien, Vol. 
XV, pp. 1-166. 

PC-— The Pfiraskara Grhya-siitra, edited by Prof. Stenzler, Indische Ilauseregeln 
II, Flarakskara ; Leipzig, 1876. 

GG.— Das Gobhila Grhya-sutra, Dr F. Kmauer, Dorpat and Leipzig, 1884. 

KhG.~ The Khladira Grhya-sutra, edited by H. Oldenberg, sacred Books of the 
East, Vol. XXIX. 

EG . — The HirapyakeSin Grhya-sutra, edited by Dr. J. Kirste, Vienna, 1889. 

ApG — The Apastamblya Grhya-sutra edited by Dr. Winternitz, Vienna 1887. 
ApMB.— The ( Mantra-Briihmapa or) Mantra-pjatha of the Apastambins, edited by 
Dr. Winternitz, Oxford, 1897. 

Kau§ — -The Kausika-sutra of the Atharva-veda edited by M. Bloomfield in Vol. 

XIV of the Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

SMB — The Mantra-Brahmapa of the Siama-veda edited by Satyabrata Samasramin, 
Calcutta, 1873. 

Narayana . — Tho Sanskrit commentary by Gargya Narayapa printed in the Biblio- 
theca Indica edition of the ASvalSyana Grhya-sutra, Calcutta, 1869. 
S.B.E.— Sacred Books of the East. 



JNANAGHANA PUJYAPADA 

By 

E. P. RADHAKRISHNAN, Madras. 

Appayya DIkgita in his Siddhantcdesasangraha, 1 refers to an advaita 
manual by name Tattvasuddhi This 2 is an authoritative work in 46 chap- 
ters,® called prakaranas, by one Jnanaghanapada, 4 a disciple of Bodhaghana- 
carya. 6 Who Bodhaghana and Jnianaghana were are to be considered here. 

In a work entitled Srngagiriguruparampara (No, 302 of Seshagiri Sastn’s 
II Report) is given a list of the various pomtiffs of the iSjifigeri Mutt. The 
list mentions 41 laaaryas on the whole beginning with Mahladeva (Lord Siva) 
and ending with Narasimha Bharatl Though this list may not be quite accu- 
rate, it is also not wholly incorrect. That is to say, unless and until some 
positive evidence is set forth to prove the inaccuracy of the list, its tentative 
correctness holds good. The whole list may be reproduced here with advant- 
age : 

“ irsiMt Zifa'S: I 

31%!: II 

m ag: 11 

rwf ftraErcrqrcf u 


1, See pp 141, 190, 266 and 363‘ of Siddkfmtalesasangraha, Kia4l Ski. Ser, 36 

2. Being serially issued by the present writer m the Anrnh of Oriental Re- 
search, University of Madras, m collaboration with Mr S S, Suryanai ayana Sasthi 

3 1 , Dias Gupta,, History of Indian Philosophy II, p. 57 f n says * “ Jiiuna- 
ghana, who probably lived in the 13th century, wrote an elaborate dialectical weak 
in 33 chapters (prakaranas) called Tattvasuddhi ” This is wrong. The evidence 
for placing Jnianaghana in the 13th century is not given The enumeration of 
chapters as 33 is also not correct , probably he concluded that the woik is com- 
plete m 33 chapters, on the basis of an incomplete copy in 33 chapters, iound in 
the Govt Or Mss Library, Madras (R No. 2897), referred to as B. in my edition 
of the same. 

4. See colophons to the chapters of Tattvasuddhi . 




5 . 


^ 3*% TO St£T§ II 


TattvasuddMj ch. I verse 4. 
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?r*rr Wrflw. i 

3/WPIcft%: It 

VTRcf^cfr^^ fr^<<reRSfgf?t: (I 
l^rrrafi^p*. t 

itaRcft H?t I^Cf'Tra^W^T I 
^mifiCJrwT^: g^wReft u 
^5^%^lfir?s3RRcfr Cl^^RTO*. I 
%r gwhuwR* i 
qRSft TOWSFpjt i 

gft^^qHfcp ^cR% | 

gf^R^wrft n 

ercr^rtoiter: i 

a 

gqs^Rflf^; ^ri^FP^nRRlt II 
*ftW*lfo®«! *W«JRtorc II 

cW:^ spip: I 

wrf^Rgg^ smcw^t u ” 


In the light of the following evidences also the apparent and tentative 
accuracy of the above list can reasonably be assumed to hold good. 

First, in a work entitled Sankaracmyacmta by Govindanfitha, 8 (No. 301. 
of Shcshagiri Sastri’s II Report ; same as MD.» 12171-2) the predecessors of 
Sahkara are mentioned as Naiiayama, Brahma, Vasigtha, fiakti, ParMara, 
Vyiasa, £uka, Gaudaptada and Govinda. 8 Lord Siva is left out, The rest of 
the &c&ryas mentioned corresponds with the predecessors of Sankara as found 
in the Srngagmgmuparampara. 


6. Ed. by Dewan Bahadur N. D. Mehta, and printed m the Chitrasala Press, 
Poona, 1931 

7. MD = Madras Dcs Cat. of Mss 

8. See Seshagiri Sastri, 11 Report pp. 101-2 But m the printed edition tins 
is missing. Only Suka, Gaudapada and Govinda are referred to , 

gcT: | 

d<PT ftafl fffl^n: w t^Tt |ft: U 

wwmg ^n%'Tii%: i 

Sarikaiaoaryacarita, Govindanatha. Ch. III. 28. 29. 
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Secondly, in a work called Gadyavallari 9 tantra, by Nijatmapraka^a 1 ® 
Apandanatha Mallikarjuna Yogjndra Yati (Mitra Notices, VII, No. 2261). 
which opens with a list of the teachers of the Sankara sect, the first 22 names 
beginning with Siva and ending in Vidyaranya correspond with those in the 
Srngagirigurup arathpard Gadyavallari mentions 28 acaryas before Malli- 
karjuna, its author. 

Again in another work called Guruvamsanuxhdkdvya, 11 by Laksma&a 
gastrin, 1 * son of Vire4vara i&astri, written under orders of Saocidananda 
BbJarat!, disciple of Narasrraha Bhiaratl, a long list of the successive pontiffs 
of the Srngeri Mutt is given This order of the Scaryas corresponds to a 
greater length with the order found m the SrngagiriguTupar®mpar.d. 

This concordance of the four lists is sufficient evidence to show that, the 
opening part and a great extent of the list m Singagiriguruparamp ml are reli- 
able, if not the entire list. It is possible that the Guruv am&amahiikmya 
was based on the S?ngagnigurupar.ampana , still the accuracy of the Sfnga- 
gingurupaorampard is not disproved. 

Now let us examine the list proper The list mentions on the whole 
41 Scaryas from Lord Siva to Narastrhha Bharat! Sankara is the eleventh 
and Vidyiaranya 22nd According to Mr. Sheshagiri Sastri, Vidyaranya came 
to the pontifical seat m 1331 ad . 18 After him, according to the list there 
were 19 priests and the penod of reign for each Iaaarya, after Vidyaramya is 
29 years, on an average. Previous to Vidyaranya and after iSaftkara, there 
were 10 pontiffs. Accepting 820 ad as the date of Sankariadarya’s demise, 
wle get 510 years of interval for 10 acaryas, i.e on an average each iaaarya 
would have been in the pontificate for about 50 years Granting that ascetics 
generally live longer than ordinary men and assuming that they are usually 
appointed as pontiffs at an early age, it may seem that a reign of 50 years 
for a single pontiff is not unreasonable. But 50 years of reign in succession 
for 10 pontiffs cannot be satisfactorily explained The more so when we come 
to note that after Vidyaranya the average period for an ascetic is abruptly 
reduced from 50 to 29 Mr Sheshagiri Sastri on this point doubts the reli- 

9 Dr Aufrecht m his C C I , p 377a, under Bodhaghana, says that he is 
mentioned as the successor of Visvamplacarya in the Snvidydpaddkalt Rik Cat 
613 This Snvidyupaddhati is only a portion of the Gadyavallari See colophon 
to Srividydpaddhati • 

etc. 

10. Aufrecht identifies him with Prakasananda, author of the vedania woik, 
V edantasiddhmtami.iktidvaU. 

11. See Annual Report of Mysore Arch Dept. 1928, p 15, 

12. Laksmana Gastrin was contemporary of Somasekhara II (1714-1739 ad,) 
of Kela <ji, when Saccidananda Bharat! (1705-1741 ad), disciple of Naiasunha 
Bhiarati adorned thfe pontifical seat at Sjugen ibid 

13 Recent researches have shown that Vidyatirtha, a guru of Srngm lived to 
the end of 1375 ad and was immediately succeeded by VidyBianya. See J, A, 
H R. S, IX pt 4 p 40 , also OLD 1938 No 6 118 
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ability of the list and says that the manuscript of Sfngagiriguruparampara is 
defective. 


But we have evidence to believe that some ascetics lived longer than 
others. ViSvarupa, according to tradition, lived very long Again take the 
case of Jfiianottama (author of httasiddhivivarmia) who is said to have adorn- 
ed the pontificate for 63 years : 


srmt JBfSRiffcr florae. 

m 



Puqya&lakamaftjarri^ 


Granting even this, we cannot satisfactorily reconcile the fact that 10 ascetics 
before Vidyaranya were long-lived and his followers abruptly came to be 
short-lived. Thus arises the doubt regarding the accuracy of the list in 
Syngagiriguniparampara. To explain this discrepancy away the possible 
course is to assume some break m the continuity of the ponttffs. And until 
and unless there is some positive evidence for proving this discontinuity, it 
is unsafe to assume it Thus apparently the list in the Srngagirigwupctram- 
paru has to be taken as correct. 

Coming to the list itself, the order of succession of the fiaaryas is as 
follows : Siva, Vi§£iu, Brahmla, Vamstha, Sakti, PamSara, Vyasa, Suka, Gauda- 
piada, Govinda, Sankara, VrSvarupa, Nitya-Bodhaghana, JfiSnaghana, Jftanot- 
tama etc. Sahkaiactarya is mentioned as the eleventh in the order of suc- 
cession, Next to , Sankara comes Visvarupa, who has been proved! by autho- 
rities to be none else than Suresvaracarya, 1 " Sankara’s disciple. ViSvariipa is 
mentioned invariably as the successor of Sankara in all the four lists referred 
to. Govindanliitha in his Sahkamcmymarita, clearly mentions Surc^vara as the 
second disciple of Sankaia. He also says that Vi&varupa was his former 
name as a house-holder, and SuroSvaia was his name after sanny&sa. 

Smkaracdryacm l a, GovindaniStha. V. 61. 


14. See Nai$karmyai>iddhi , Intro HlRlYANNA, p. 35, f. n. 2. 

15 See AnaridRnubhavai’s N yaytaralrndtpavali p, 154, Ms*. R, 5505 of Madras 
Library. Visvnrupa and Bures vara are cleaily identified. 

vs$i i spar: 

t SfW 

5 ‘ * Sea also Anandagiri’a Com. on the above : pp, 110-111 

(Ms. No. R 4459 ibid) • 

— JTfSsrfct t ft ^ *TT^ 

? ftWTRPf qr^RTRl^n? 23^ I etc. 
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3TTtJT^zT ityfaftST ^RffTtUcT: I 

^ Wld **B jpnsft II lbid - VL 1 - 

It is surprising to note that Mr. J. C. Ghosh 18 omits Visvarupa's name, pio 
bably copying the mistake of Rajendralal Mitra , 17 while giving the list of 
Sdaryas in the Gadymdlm The text in the Gadywattari is very clear : 

Her; sfterisRPi? fawrpir tpr ^ • 

Hat HtspRFHR: HHT *PTOTOFT: II 

Jhanaghana is the third m the order of succession aftoi ifiankaia. 
Since all the lists agree with respect to this fact, this position of Jhanaghana 
seems to be fairly acceptable, until the above fact is disproved Thus we are 
m a position to fix Jnanaghana’s date roughly. The date of Sankara’s death 
has been accepted by scholars as 820 A.D This date is also supported by a 
striking epigraphical evidence In Inscriptions du Carnbcxdgc, Vol. I, one 
Sivasoma, predecessor of King Indravarman (877-889 a.d.) is said to have 
studied the iSastras from Sankara : 

I Verse 39. 

Prof CoedSs remarks on this • ‘ It is not impossible that this is a reference 
to the celebrated Sahkamdarya, whose activity in India falls at the begin- 
ning of the 9th century ” lS King Indravarman flourished about 877 A.D. So 
that it is not impossibe for his preceptor, Sivasoma, to have been a student 
of Sankara in Sankara's closing years The latter half of the above verse 
clearly favours this view. 

Now Suresvara (i.e ViSvarupa) was Sankara’s disciple and immediate 
successor. He was followed by Bodhaghana. Bodhaghana was also very 
famous like his illustrious predecessois This is borne out when Jhanaghana, 
his discple, says of his teacher, 

5i|7i53TPTI%fitf%I ebl^rRlfqT 

Jflft cKff HIT: || 

T uttvasuddhi Oil. I. v. 4. 

Bodhaghana was followed by Jhanaghana Thus approximately some 80 
years can be reasonably assumed to have elapsed after (Sankara, and befoie 
Jhanaghana came to the pontificate, assuming of course, that Suiesvata and 
Bodhaghana together adorned the seat at Srngen for 80 years. This assump- 
tion is not altogether impossible, when we take into consideration the fact 

16. IHQ XIII pt. 4. 

17 Mitra Notices of Mss. VII,, 226J, p. 17. 

18 See } 0 R Madras, XI, m. pp 285-6 K A. Nilakantha Sastri : ‘ A Note 
on the date of Sankara 1 
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that according to tradition, Suresvara had a very long life. Thus Jnanaghana 
can be placed at 900 ad. 

This date is supported by other evidences too. Taking the internal evi- 
dence : Jfianaghana rarely quotes from others. In one place 13 m his Tattva- 
iuddhi he quotes a stanza from Mapdana’s Biahmasiddhi : 

In chapter 39 of the Tattvaiuddhi, m connection with the discussion of 
the substrate of avidya, Jnanaghana refers respectfully to tire view held by 
SurcSvara The actual reference is : atmaiva svavidyayS, samsarati svavidya- 
yaiva vimucyate ill hi tattvavidSnr sthitifi. Though he does not explicitly men- 
tion Suresvara by name, from Appayya Dakota's Siddhantaleiasangraha 
(p 122 of the Kasi Skt. Series See also Acyutakrsnananda’s commentary 
thereon) we know that this view was held by Suresvara. 21 This favours 
Jnanaghana being placed about 900 a.d. 

Again in chapter 44 of the Tattvaiuddhi, on avidyinivrtti, Jfianaghana 
says : 

3TO. snifRftraffr: ; ft g TOtfJWRf t 

teWfflTOOTfe SSI: 1 3T?H S^: SfcRdfa- 

5TC3*nM 5^1 1 1 etc. 

In the above pratika, there seems to be reference, without mention of name, 
to the views of Vimuktatman. For in the advailic tradition, the fifth mode of 
avidyfanivjtti is associated with the name of Vimuktiatman 22 though in the 
Siddhantdeiasafigraha , 9!t this view is attributed to Anandabodha. This would 
show that Vimukliatman was a predecessor of JMnaghana. 

Again in the above patrika it does not seem altogether impossible to sup- 
pose that them is a veiled reference to Jayanta BhaUa, when Jfianaghana says : 
yakganiurupo balih iti hi nyfiyah 24 Jayanta BhaUa, the great grandson of 
Saktisvlamm, the minister of King Muktaplfia Lahtfiditya of Kaslimir, could 
not have been veiy far removed from the famous Vac&spati MiSra (841 a.d.). 
Fiobably both of them weie contemporaries. 2 *’* This also is in favour of placing 
Jnanaghana about 900 ad 


19 Prakaiana 1, p 6 of (he Madras IJmv. edn 

20 Bmhmasiddhi p. 44 Mm, Kuppuswami Sahxkiar’s Edn 

21 Citsukha attributes this view to Vimuklalman. Sue CiLukht, p. 363 and 
also the commentary thereon by Pratyagrupabhagavan. 

22 See f 0 R. M. V, p 332 
23. Chapter IV. 

24 Cf. the verse in Nyayamafijari p. 355. 

*r srarcra I 

25 Sarasvati Bhavana Studies III, p. 104, f. n. 
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la another place® 8 he refers to Umveka, not directly, but refers to his views 
as Umveka-pak§a This is clear evidence to prove that Jnianaghana lived at a 
period, when Umveka’s views were authoritatively recognised. Umveka has 
been proved by scholars to be the same as Bhavabhuti, the dramatist-philo- 
sopher, on the evidence of Citsukha 27 Umveka now, is also accepted to be 
a disciple of Kumiarila. 28 Bhavabhuti lived about 750 a.d . 20 The fact that 
Umveka was very proficient m mimiathaa, especially in the Slokavartika of 
Rumania is testified by the commonly quoted stanza • 

Saddajsmasamuccayafika : Guijaratna, p. 20 Bib. Ind. edn. 

The frequent references to the doctrines of mlmiamsfi and vedic exegesis in 
the dramas of Bhavabhuti also point to this fact. Umvcka's commentary of 
the Slokav&rtika 30 has been recently discovered Umveka also wrote a com- 
mentary 31 on Mapfiana’s Bhavanavtveka , 32 He noted different readings in 
the text of Manfiana and m some places also gave alternative interpretations aa 
All these prove that Umveka was a great mimamsaka Reasonably some 100 
years can be fairly assumed for the spread of Umveka’s views in mimitrh&a and 
foT him to become as an authoritative exponent of this system and to have 
followers to justify the phrase — umvekapak?a. Thus umvekamata in mlmarhsa 
would have been prevalent only at about 850 a.d . 34 And the fact that Jflana- 
ghana refers to Umveka’s views with a certain amount of contempt shows that 
Jfianaghana could not have flourished earlier than 850 a.d. Thus Jfiiana- 


26 Ch 29 — Bheddbhedamrasaprakarana, p. 204 of the Madras Ms. 1). 16729. 

apf 3 smwajhcft 

27 Cttsuikhi, p 265, N. S Edn 

28 See Intro, to Gaudavaho p, ccvi by S P PANDIT 

iTfacrl-iTrqt 11 

29 Bhavabhuti must be referred to the last quarter of the 7th mitmy and 
the first of the eighth, t e. 675-725 ad See R G Bhandarkak. Intio. to the 
Report an Search of Mss tn the Bom Pre during 1883-4, p 15 

30. To be published shortly by the Madras University 

31. Printed m the Sarasvati Bhavana Texts Senes 

32. There is some doubt regarding the identity of this Umveka with the 
commentator on Stokavartika For Mariana seems to have known of Sankara's 
views about samuccayavada and he disagreed with him. This shows that Sankara 
and Mandana were contemporaries Thus Umveka, who commented on 
Mandana’s Bhavamvweka, and noted different readings also m M«indaiia*s 
text, should necessarily be later than Magana and thus later than Sankaia too 
Umveka, who is identical with Bhavabhuti and who wrote a commentary on 
Slokavartika, thus cannot be the same as the commentator on Bhavamvweka, 

33. See J H. Q VII, p 303 

34 Another plausible objection is this * Is it necessary that Umvckapakga 
should signify a school’ or a following of Umveka ? Why not it be taken to mean 
Umveka’s individual views ? But the clear comparison of Umvekapak^a with 
Ksapaiiakapaksa m the reference given serves to answer this objection. 
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ghana can safely be placed about 900 a.d, which makes him a con- 
temporary of Sarvajfiatman, author of Samk^epasdrlraka, who lived about 
900 a.d , ss and not a contemporary of PrakaSatman, ;iB as supposed by Mr. S. 
Srikanta Sastri. 

Another important point not to be lost sight of m this connection is 
this. The date of Jfianaghana is arrived at 900 a.d taking that of Sahkaia’s 
death as 820 a.d. There is a difference of opinion regarding this date of 
Sankara If the date of Sankara’s death is taken as 664 A.D ., 87 a deduction 
of 156 years becomes necessary and thus Jfiunaghana will have to be placed 
at 744 a.d This is too early for him as pioved by the internal evidence, 
where Jlanaghana lefers to the Umvekapakfa, which as has been said above 
would have been prevalent only at about 850 a.d Nor can the date for 
Sankara (655-687 a d ) given by Dr. Chmtamani :m be accepted, for the same 
reason. Again for the very same reason, the date ascribed recently by Bhaga- 
vaddatta to Sankara’s disciple, ViSvarupa (600 a.d.) also cannot be accepted. 
Bhagavaddatta attributes this date to Visvarupa after identifying Pratlapa- 
sTIa occurring m a verse at the end of the Acaradhyaya of VMvarupa’s 
Bdla>kn4d,' M a commentary on Yajnavalkya smti, with King PrabMkara- 
vardhana (who died in G05 A.D.) and was probably ViSvarupa’s patron on 
the authority of Bana BhaUa, who in his Harr vacant a, beginning of the 4th 
Ucchviasa says ■ 

stator yfitfTFRsnw awwt ?rw i 

This is not sufficient evidence to establish the identity. For the word ‘ pra- 
tapaSIIa’ occurs in many msciiptions and need not necessarily imply a proper 
name. It, after all, signifies only valour And Prabhakaravardhana was not 
the only King noted for his valour. Bdpa simply wanted to give expression 
to Prabhakaravardhana' s prowess and he poetically expressed pratapa&ila as 
another well-known name of Prabhakaravaidhana. Thus the identification of 
PratMpaSla with Piabluikaravardhana is not sufficiently supported by 
evidence. 

Hence until further decisive evidences are put forth to contradict the 
date of Sankara’s death as 820 a.d., it tentatively holds good. 

Mr. J C. Giiosii ,' 10 on the authority of the fi] hgen list, assigns Jftana- 


35 Das Gum A • History oj Indian Philosophy, II. p. 111. 

36 See later. 

37. Brahnuisiddhi • Introduction, p Ivm 

38 J 0. R, Madras, III, p. 47. 

39 ’PTWI TO SKITO#*; I 

a^rifir siparpal f^ffd n 

Sec also . 

End of Vyavaharadhyfaya of Baktknda. 


40 1HQ. Dec. 1937. 
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ghana to the period 848 J 910 a d. This is approximately correct. But he goes 
on to identify Srmhagin found in the list with Gauges vara, Citsukha’s pre- 
ceptor and says that Simhagiri is identical with Jnlanottama This point is 
still doubtful. 

Recently again, Mi*. S. Srikanta Sastri, 41 thinks that Tattvasuddhi was 
based on a work named Atmatattva! probably by Ananylanubhava. The 
basis for this assumption is this. First of all he wrongly quotes the text of 
Tattvasuddhi thus 42 : 

cIrJprMsR Mtacf I 
The correct version of the text is 48 

IS — crrHpTfeite;r i 

He seems to read in the words 'atmatattvam adhikrtya’ some undue emphasis 
and interprets them as based on Atmatattva , a work ! Who is the author of 
this so-called Atmatattva ? Srikanta Sastri proceeds to interpret the compound 
— anany&nubhavianandladvitiyatmatattvam as referring to Ananyianubhava, 
the author of Atmatattva, on which is based JxSnaghana’s Tattvasuddhi. In 
support of this wrong reading and undue emphasis on certain words, he sets 
forth the evidence of PrakaSatman, who in his Vivara&a* 4 says that one 
Ananylanubhava was his guru Thus Srikanta Sastri makes Jflanaghana a 
contemporary and probably a disciple of Ananyianubhava. 

This sort of surmises seems to come out of the interpreter’s enthusiasm 
to find out new and hitherto unknown works and authors in advaita. For the 
explanation of the commentary 40 on Tattvasuddhi for the word * adhikrtya’ is 
not in his favour. There, adhikrtya is given as equivalent to ‘prastutya’, 
which means only ‘ about which’. Further the words arffKfrg^iq^rll;^ ?rTcrfff- 


41 IHQ. XIV 11. P 402, 

42 IHQ. XIV. 11. p 402 

43 See edition of Tattvasuddhi in the Annals of Or. Institute, Madras Uni- 
versity. 

44 See Vivarana Introductory verse 6 


JfT§=T 35: 11 


45. The commentary is by one Uttamajna, disciple of JfuinoUama. See the 
introductory verses m the commentary as also the colophon. A copy of this com- 
mentary is available in the Madras Mss. Library No. 15730 


Colophon * 


^FWn^cfT qifcft ^| 
rtuf ffwt^mprk it h it 


11 \ I) 


qspsifT f^lcf 
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cannot satisfactorily and without prejudice to the principles of 
Sanskrit grammar give rise to the assumption that Ananyanubhava was the 
author of one Atmatattva, a work ! If this is so, the words iananda and 
advitlya go without any connection or samarthya and could not be tagged 
together in the above compound. The words at best yield only the sense — 
that some points about (adhikrtya) the nature of Atman (latmatattva) which 
is secondless and of the nature of bliss to be realised only by personal ex- 
perience ( ananya-anubhava-ananda-ad vitiya ) are to be considered in the 
following 46 chapters of the Tattvaiuddhi, 

If Mr. Srikanta Sastri thinks that he can have some liberty in interpret- 
ing the above compound, another person cannot be denied the same. And a 
third man can as well suppose one Anubhamnanda as the author of some 
work, probably Atmatattva If against this Mr. Sastri says that his position 
is supported by Prakas&tman’s evidence, it is also possible to say that Anu- 
bhavananda was the gum of Amalananda 49 (Kalpatnru). Or one can again 
suppose that Anubhavtananda, pupil of Kf$n5nanda (author of Siddhmtmd- 
dhdnjma) and author of a commentary called Advidtaratmko£a~prakd§a i ' ! 
on Nrsiriihiaisramin’s Advaitaratnakosa, was the author of Atmatattva, an 
independent advaita work, on which was based Jftianaghana’s Tattvahiddhi. 
In this case, instead of Jftanaghana being the contemporary of PrakMatman, 
as supposed by Mr. Srikanta Sastri, he can be shown to have flourished in 
the 18th century. For, Anubhavananda, the commentator on Nrsiihh&grama’s 
Adv aitaratnakoSa, should have flourished in the latter half of the 17th cen- 
tury. And Jfiianaghana to base his Tattava&ddhi on this AnubhavSnanda’s 
work, the so-called Atmatattva, can be easily ascribed to the beginning of the 
18th centuiy All this to show that there is or can be! no limit to this kind 
of surmises. 

Let us now sec what other information can be had of Jfiianaghana. All 
that we know of him is that he was the disciple of one BodhaghanMrya, and 
that he was the fourth from iSankaracarya in the pontificate at Spngeri. 
Aufreciit v,r notices a commentary on Caturvedatatparyasangraha of Hara- 
datta, attributed to one Jfiianaghana and identifies him with the author of 
TattV'O&uddhi, A copy of Jfifmaghana's gloss on Caturvedatulparyctsmgraha 
is available in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 49 It begins : 


46 See colophon In Amal.lnantki's Kalpataru. Also introductory stanza 8 to 
the same . 


m 


47 See Des Cat , of Ms>i * in the Tanjore Sarasvatt Mahal Library , Nos* 
7502-04. This Amibhavfmantla is also the author of a commentary called Prabhd - 
mcmdala on SSb tradipika. ibid. No, 6932, This work is different from the Frabha- 
mrndala of Yajnanfiniyaiia DTk$ila on the Sastradipika. 

48 Cat. Calalo&arum I, p, 179a 

49 De * Cat of Afw- in ASB . VII, No. 5621, 
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vtf^aTicfl sjrt4^: 
etc. 

It ends : 


i f^rap: 


— 


*%^T fatf^RTT ^%RqWI5#>^ WTH1 I ^(hailrfowgi 

<lfowas*rT (112). 

This JfiEnaghana seems to me to be different and latei than the author 
of Tattvasuddfu. Haradatta (Sivaaarya probably flourished at the end of the 
11th century For Kuresavijaya is a point to point refutation of Haradatta’a 
Pancmatnamaliha Haradatta, thus was a contemporary of Ramanuja and 
an elder contemporary of Kuresa 50 Again from the introductory verses of 
the chapters of Tattvainddhi it is clear that Jftanaghana, author of Taltva- 
sudhi worshipped Vi$'nu. B1 And for the devotee of Vi$rm, to write a commentary 
of a purely tSaiva work, though not impossible, does not seem to be probable 
Further the Dipikla on Caturvedatatparyasangraha is very brief, M and docs 
not exhibit the thorough and comprehensive style of Jmnaghana, author of 
Tattvc&uddhi Thus with the available facts, at present, it is not safe to 
say that the author of the Caturvedatdlparyadipihd is identical with Jfiana- 
ghana, author of Tattvasuddhi, 


50. Proceedings of 6th All-India Oriental Conference, p. 609 

51. See also the last stanza in T atlvaiuddki where the author himself says 
that he was a devotee of Vi$nu . 

Wii | 

gft; ii 

52. Dipika-samlihyd sqta-dvddasa (112), Refer to above. 
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A COMPREHENSIVE INDEX TO THE QUR’AN 


To 

The Editors, 

New Indian Antiquary. 

Dear Sirs, 

The Committee of the Islamic Research Association has for .some time past 
been considering the advisability of piqxumg a comprehensive Index to the Qur'an 
m English. The inadequacy and incompleteness of flic existing indexes is well 
known to all those who are interested in Islamic studies. It is felt that a full and 
adequate index, free from the prevalent inaccuracies, would be a useful addition 
to the reference books- concerning Islam. 

It is therefore a matter of gratification to the Committee to announce that 
the President of our Association has offered a prize of Rs. 500 for the prepara- 
tion of such an index. The index when leady will be published by the Associa- 
tion at its own cost. The particulars, terms and conditions are as follows : 

(1) The Index to the Qur'm should be in English. 

(2) The references will be to the Egyptian Royal ad. (A. H. 1342, Bulaq) 

and also, to Flugel’s ed. of the Arabic Text. 

(3) The Index should be arranged like a dictionary and should be on the 

model of WENSINCK’S Handbook of< Early Muhammadan Tradition (Brill, 
Leaden, 1927). It should be ai ranged alphabetically, for facility of re- 
ference, and not in separate sections. It mu3t be full and comprehen- 
sive, containing (a) Geographical Names, (b) Names of Persons and 
Tribes, (c) Technical Terms and (d) a complete subject-index, and full 
cross-references. 

(4) In the preparation of the index, particular attention should be paid to 

the needs of the layman (accustomed to read the Qur’an in m English 
translation). 

(5) The MS. (typewritten, or written with equal legibility) should be sub- 

mitted on or before 31st December 1942, to the Hon. Secretary, Islamic 
Research Association. It should be copy for the press, that is, absolute- 
ly ready for being sent to the printer, typewritten (or written) on one 
side of the paper only, and provided with a margin. 

(6) The Committee reserves to itself the right to give extra time to an author, 

on .sufficient reason being given. 

(7) The Committee shall be the sole judge of the merits of the MSS, submitted 

and it reserves to itself the right to reject any or 1 all MSS. offered with- 
out assigning any reasons, and its decision shall be final. 

(B) The rejected MSS. will in due course be returned to tire respective authors, 
but whilst it is intended to take every care to ensure the safe return of 
the MSS. to the author, the Association or its officers will not be res- 
ponsible for the loss of, or damage to, the MSS. 

(9) The selected MS. will be published in the series of the Islamic Research 
Association. 
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(10) Every person regardless of religion, nationality, race or sex is eligible to 

compete, 

Provided that the Members of the Executive Committee of the Islamic 
Research Association shall not be so eligible 

(11) The accepted MS and its copyright will belong to the Association, 

Every student of Islam is earnestly" invited to compete for the prize. Scholars 

who are contemplating to prepare such an index are invited to write to the Hon, 
Secretary, 

1 shall be grateful if you will kindly give to the above announcement the widest 
publicity possible, by publishing it in the journals in which you are interested, or 
by exhibiting it on the Notice Board, or by any other means. 


Bombay, 10 April 1940 


Yours faithfully, 

A, A, A, Fvzek 


Replm may kindly be senfl to Asaj A A Fyzee Esq., Hon, Secretary Islamite 
Research Association, Government Law College , Bombay , l t India 


OUTLINE OF A SCHEME FOR AN INDIAN ACADEMY OF 
ARTS AND LETTERS 


Objects 

I, To represent to the World of Letters, the intellectual achievement in the 
Indian vernacular literatures and to stand out as a representative institution or India 
by means of which the influence of India might be greater 

2 To make known the vernacular literatures outside their linguistic area and to 
encourage good writers by means of annual awards. 

influence the Cultural unification of India and to co-ordinate the various 
activities of several brandies of study an'd creative genius 

4. To encourage individual genius by awarding annual prizes to the best of 
literary, scientific and artistic productions in India. 


5. To foster unity and friendship among poets and artists all over India by 
holding conferences in. which mutual expression of views and experiences should be 
rendered possible , and to do all that is necessary to encourage, spread and develop 
by all possible means the literary and artistic genius in India. The Academy should 
be run absolutely on non-communal and non-provincial lines The membership of 
the Academy should be kept on a basis of pure merit and should be free from all 
personal considerations It shall be a distinction comparable to membership m the 
Academies of leading Western Countries. 


The Constitution and The Organization of the Academy 

1. Branches of the Academy should be established m each province (having a 
recognised vernacular) and these should be co-ordinated by a Centrall Office of the 
Academy at Delhi, Calcutta or Bombay. 

2 Each Provincial branch should maintain its own language and collect speci- 
mens of excellenthterary and artistic productions of the year They should be^nt 
to the Central Office from all parts of India, y 
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3. The Board of Award at the Centre should be run m English or Hindi , and 
it should assign the hall-mark of recognition to certain really meritorious works, after 
appraising their value and apportioning their merit. They should arrange for their 
translation into a common language. The awaids should be made for the best work 
m all fields of Cultural activity, Literature, Art, and Research in Science and History. 

4 The Academy should run a bi-monthly journal m English or Hindi m which 
contributions from writers all over India and reports of activities from all provinces 
should be published. The Journal should be conducted by an Editorial Board re- 
presenting all provincial units and aspects of culture. 

5 The Academy shout'd 1 undertake the publication of a Bibliography of Indian 
Publications, for which the Co-operation of all the Academies, Research Societies and 
Art-Galleries in India should be sought. This should be an annual feature, for which 
a handsome subsidy from the Government should be applied for, 

6. The Management of the Academy should vest in an annually elected Presi- 
dent, Vice-President and three General Secretaries assisted by an Executive Com- 
mittee of a representative character. The Board of Award and The Editorial Board 
should be affiliated to the Central Executive Body, 

7r An All-India Conference should meet every year, to which delegates from 
all provinces should attend The Conference should be utilized for exchange of views, 
discussion of important topics and problems faring the Academy and the body should 
arrive at resolutions which should be binding on the Body, The President of the 
Conference should be duly elected by all delegates. 

8 The Indian Academy should be represented in all International Conferences, 
by a batch of delegates, specially elected by the body, 

In the initial stages, the Academy should apply to the Government and Public 
Bodies for funds Liberal donations from patriotic philanthropists should also be 
sought 

V hum gar urn City. 

T>. Vbvesvajra Rau. 
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Annual Report of the Mysore Archeological Department for the year 1937, Univer- 
sity of Mysore , Government Press, Bangalore, 1938. Pp. ix-f 243 


This Report of the Archaeological Survey of Mysore for the year ending 30th 
June 1937 is as replete with information and illustrations as if s predecessors. Among 
the ancient sites studied during the period of this report were Channagiri, Chitaldrtig, 
Kittur and Hale-Alur. Of the monuments studied two deserve special mention 
viz (1) The Arkesvara temple at Hale-Alur with its numerous sculptures of the 
Chola period and (2) the Ramesvara temple at Narasamangala, a unique monu- 
ment with very fine sculptures Some valuable epigraphic work was also done by 
the Department dunng this period About 75 inscriptions were collected, some of 
which have been edited by Mr R Rama Rao. the Assistant of the Department with 
the help of Pandits under the instructions of Dr M. H. Krishna, M. A,, D Litt. 
the Director of Archeology Among the new finds, two are important : ( 1 ) an 
epigraph on the Dhvaja-stambha of the Kesava temple at Bclur stating that the 
golden Khaga-dhavjaj stambha was set up by Jakkaiasa, son of Timmarasa, subordi- 
nate of the famous king Krishnaraya of Vijayanagar, and (2) an inscription of the 
same temple recording a grant made to some Siva temple near Beliir by Ballala I, the 
Hoysala king m 1106 ad. The Department also purchased the Basnvanpur copper- 
plates of the Funnad king Skandavaxman which were published as No, 53 of 1936. 
An interesting MS (of the “Memoirs of Hyder Ally from the year 1758 to 1770” 
by Eloy Joze Correa Peixoto, a Portuguese m Hydar’s service) which was acquired 
previously was completely copied m spite of its faintly visible hand-writing and 
studied for review. The Department also acquired some 50 interesting coins and 
prepared 141 electro-type casts for the coin show-case of the Government Museum, 
Bangalore. The Director and his assistants, took an active part in the sexcentenary 
celebrations of the Vijayianagar Empire at Hampi These are some of the details 
of Part I of the Report. 

Part II of the Report is devoted to the Study of Ancient Monuments and Sties 
(pp 3-73). It contains much useful matter for the benefit of students of Indian 
Sculpture and Iconography as a mere glance at the plates will show. -Part III deals 


with Numismatics (pp 74-81) and describes some Putjdya coins of date prior to 
ad. 1200 and also those of later Pantjyas (after ad 1210) viz. Maravarman Sundara 
Fandya I, Sundara Pandya II, Jatavarman Sundara Pancjyn and Mfiravarman 
Kulasekhara I Part IV ( Manuscripts ) pp 82-119 describes the MS of 
Memoirs of Hydar Ally referred to above and takes a detailed 


review of its contents. The MS was purchased in London Another copy of this 
MS in English exists in the British Museum and consists of 176 pages Tlief pre- 
sent MS contains 166 pages in three books It is possible to suggest that this MS 
is a translation of an original Portuguese MS written m a d 1770. These Memoirs 
of Hyder (1758-1770) record chronologically many anecdotes about his rise m the 
army and eventually in the administration of the country It refers to many facts 
touching on Hyder s ability and character e g his unscrupulousness in killing his 
mother with hi9 own hands This story 1 of matricide requires corroboration though 

it is a contemporary statement from one who had great admiration for his hero.- 

Part V (New Inscriptions for the year 1937) pp 120-189 contains the texts. Notes 
and translations of many lithic records, some of which bear dates ad 1455 1340 
1259, 1282, 1311. 1280, 1294, 1303, 1196, 1337, 1514, 1276, 1181, 1109, 1148^ H 62 ! 
1140, 1097, 1142, 1240, 1207, 1551, 1122, 1303, 1300, 1334, 1337, etc One of the 
inscriptions, though not dated belongs to the Ganga ruler Satyavakya I^achamalla II 
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(c. 9th Cent. a.d), The sculpture of a hull (Plate II, 2) depicting) a young bull 
of the “ Baroda breed * would be found interesting to the historians of Indian agricul- 
ture and Cattle-breeding. Another important sculpture is the image of Par asm mm 
(Plate XI, 3); with his parasti or mace-axe resting on the right knee. As in the 
sculptures m Ellora and Elephanta his lower lip is thick while the tipper one is thin. 
This reminds us of the celebrated " Austrian lip." Ollier sculptures though important 
cannot be indicated m this 'notice for want of space. 

Dr. Krishna and his Department deserve our best thanks for publishing; such 
Reports under the direct patronage of the Government of II, II, the Maharaja of 
Mysore, one of the most progressive and enlightened rulers ol modern India. 

P. K, G. 


Vtjaymagaxa Sexcentenary Commemoration Volume (Published under the auspices 
of the Vijayanagara Empire Sexcentenary Association and Karnatak Historical 
Research Society, Dharwar) 1936, Pp* iv+380 ; Size 7$" X 10". 

The present volume, sumptuous m matter and form, is a visible indication oi 
that national amsciousness among Indian Scholar's, which has shown itself as a potent 
factor dominating all thm activities in varied spheres, so-aal, intellectual and politi- 
cal, during the last two decades. This healthy attitude of mmd has bi ought forth 
a national revival in all spheres of intellectual life and has given us a new vision 
and a new aim in our studios pertaining to our past glories as also our pitfalls. 

It is really an irony of fate that a Hindu Empire which stood in tact against 
foreign inroads for no less than two hundred years should be shattered’ to pieces by 
one decisive battle and should require a Sexcentenary volume to commemorate its 
glories and cultural achievements 1 Be that as it may, we heartily thank the orga- 
nizers ol the present volume for putting together much valuable historical matter 
about this u forgotten empire ” in die form of 32 papers (with numerous illustrations) 
from young and veteran scholars, who have been actuated by the sole desire of repre- 
senting every aspect of this empire on the basis of historical records. 

In 1931 Mr. P. N. Bkngtri of flubli suggested a celebration at Hampi m com- 
memoration of the Sexcentenaiy of die foundation the Vijayanagara Empire. An 
association for this purpose was formed in 1933 and public opinion m favour of the 
celebration was created among the people of Karnataka by holding conferences at 
Hublt (1933), Raichur (1934) and Bombay (1934), It was decided to publish a 
(!) History of Vijayanagara in Kannada, (2) a Vijayanagara Commemoration 
volume first in English and m vernaculars later on as also (3) a picture-album of the 
monumental relies of Vijayanagara, Of these three items the monumental English 
volume is an accomplished fact and we await an early execution of the two other 
items with eagerness 

The present volume has been brought out under the guidance of die veteran 
historian Dewan Bahadur Dr. S Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, M.A , Ph.D, who, in spite 
of his advanced ago of 66 years devoted his energies to the work of the volume 
and but for whose guidance "the volume would not have had the finish m the 
matter and form which it now has” as we are informed gratefully by Mr, D. P, 
Karmarkar, the Secretary of the " Vijayanagara Commemoration Volume.*' 

Before closing our short notice of this volume we shall only indicate in brief 
the names of contributors together with their contributions : ( 1 ) S. K. Aiyangar— 
Character and Significance of the Empire of Vtjayanagm in Inchan History, (2) H, 
Heras — Vijayanagara Empna a Synthesis of South Indian Culture , (3) R. Ramrao 
— Hinduism under Vijayanagara Kings , (4) K. Ishwaka Dutt—T elugu Literature 
under Vijayanagara Empire , (5) S. R, Sh AR M A— V i jayamgara md famism, (6) C. 
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Sivaramamiirti — Vijayanagar Paintings from the Temple at Lcpakshi, (7) S. 
Paeamasivan — Late Vijayanagara Paint mgs m the Bfhadisvara Temple at Tanjore, 
(8) R. S. PanchAMUKHI— Coinage of the Vijayanagam Dynasties, (9) D. B. Dis- 
kalkar — Shahajt's Relations with Vijayanagara, (10) T. S. Shej walkar — What 
Shivaji and the Maratha State owed to\ Vkjayamgara, (11) B. A. Saletoke— 
Theories Concerning the Origin of Vijayanagara, (12) S. SRIKANTAYYA Vijaya- 
nagara and Vidydranya, (13) V, Venkatasubba Aiyar —Establishment of the Vija- 
ymagatra Rule m the Tamil Country , (14) K. Raghava Charlu — Krishna Raya, 
The Man, (15) G. H. Kharh >—Knshnadeva Raya of Vijayanagam and the Vi((hala 
Image at Pandharpur, (16) R. N. SaletoRE— Some Aspects of Art during the Reign 
of Krishnadeva Raya, (17) V, S Ramachandra Mvsxy— A uthorship and Import- 
ance of the Amuktamdlyada as d Source of History for the Reign of Shri Krishna- 
devatrdya, (18) G S. Dixit — Economic Conditions m the Time of Krishnadevaraya, 
(19) N Venkata Rao — Krishnadevaraya and his Literary Circle, (20) B KkshavA 
Rao — Historical Importance of P&rijatepaharanam, (21) K. K. Basu — Battle of 
Talikota, (22) N. Lakshminarayiana Rao — The Ndyakas of Keladi, (23) N. K. 
V. Pantulu — An Interesting Chapter in the History of Vijayatmgara, (24) C, M. 
R. Chettiar — Rule of Vijayanagar a Over Kongu Country, (25) M. H Krishna — 
Vidyasankara Temple, Sringen, (26) S Srikantha SastRI — Development of Sanskrit 
Literature under Vijayandgara, (27) N Subrahmanyam — Geographical Notes on 
the Chief Capitals of the Vijayanagar a Empire, (28) P. S. Sundaram Iyer — Sri 
Vidyarmya and Musk (29) C Hayavadana Rao — Lines of Future Research in 
Vijayamgara History, (30) D. L. Narasimiia Char — Kannada Literature under 
Vtjaymagara, (31) K. V. H Krishnacharya— Music under the Vijay magma Em- 
pire, (32) V. Rachavan — Brahmasutravrtti of Praudhadevaraya. The above con- 
tents speak for the richness and variety of the subject matter, which we are sure, 
would make the volume indispensable to all lovers of Indian. Histoiy in India and 
outside. 


P. K. G. 


Bhaskari (Vol. I) — A commentary on the Isvara-Pratyabhijhdvmar^m of Abhi- 
navagupta, edited by K A Subramaiua Iyer and Dr K. C. Pandey, University 
of Lucknow (Sanskrit Department) ; Prince of Wales Saraswati Bhavan Texts, 
No. 70 Allahabad, 1938 Pp xm + 425 Size -~5)"X9" p na . . t \. 

The volume before us is an illustrious addition to the celebrated Saraswati 
Bhavan Texts Senes of Benares The Isvara-Pratyabhijha-Vimarsmi of Abhinava- 
gupta is the most important work on the Saiva Philosophy of Kashmir, as it is 
a mature product of Abhmavagupta’s brilliant genius. It gives the fundamentals of 
Saivism in, a brief but lucid manner of exposition Abhinava is known to us also as 
the author of the Abihmavabhdrati commentary on Bharata's Nafyasdstra He was 
influenced in his exposition of the theory of Rasa by the Kashmir Saiva Philosophy 
of which he was an acknowledged master. The need for a traditional interpretation 
of this philosophy so long felt by scholars has been at last fulfilled by the present 
commentary of Bhiaskara, published for the first tune by two able scholars Prof. 
Aiyar and Dr Pandey of the Lucknow University. 

Bhiiskara’s commentary or Bhaskari is represented by a rare MS used for the 
present edition It was discovered by Dr Pandey 1 (the indefatigable author of the 
monumental work on Abhmavagupta) m Srinagar in 1931 Its owner is a descendant 
of Bhaskara still living m Kashmir A copy of this original MS is now in the posses- 
sion of Pandit Maheshwar Razdan of Srinagar This copy has been used for the pre- 
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sent edition. The difficulty of editing a Sanskrit text on the basis of a single MS is 
very great but the editors have tried, their best to be faithful to the MS used by them 
facilitating the work of subsequent editors In the critical introduction the Editors 
have explained in detail the value of this commentary. They are of opinion that 
“ Bliaskara’s interpretation of the Vimarsini is m strict accordance with tradition, 
because the Saiva tradition was unbroken, as he himself says, upto his time (Bhaskan, 
I. p. 7).” Giving an estimate of Bhaskara as a commentator we are told that 
" Hardly any word of the original is left unexplained, But it is not merely a word 
for word commentary. He tries to bring out the philosophical import of the original 
and, where necessary, he enlarges upon the real meaning of Abhinava.” As regards 
Bhaskara’s date and antecedents Dr. Pandby has aheady dealt with the subject on 
p 151 ff. of his " Abhtmvagupta ” and hence die subject is not dealt with in the 
present Introduction, 

If Bhaskara strictly follows tradition and if his exposition of Abhinava’s text is 
very scholarly and rooted in this tradition the fact that Bhaskara is a late com- 
mentator of the 18th century need not 'detract the value of his coinmentory as em- 
phasized by the learned editors It is high tune that many of the texts on the Saiva 
Philosophy of Kashmir now in MS form are published by scholars in Kashmir and 
outside and thus made available lor further critical stduy in the manner adopted by 
Prof. Aiyak and Di. Pandey 


P. K. G, 


Malum in I'ramitum or A Century of Anarchy, The First Phase (169&-1765) by 
Dr. Raghubir Singh, m.ajx.b., d, litt. with a Foreword by Jadunath Sarkak, 
kt. C.I.E., » litt. ; D 13. Taiaporewalia & Co 210 Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 
1936. XV 1391 Price Rs. 5/- Size. 5|"XB" 

It is a pity that Malwa, which played an important part during the Hindu and 
early Muslim periods of Indian History has had upto now no history worthy of its 
past except Sir Jdrn Malcolm’s Memoir ttj Central India (1820), which, being a 
pioneer work, was necessarily imperfect and became obsolete in course of time. This 
deficiency in the history of Malwa has been now happily made good by our learned 
fnend Dr. Itaghubn Singii, who combines in himself in a unique degree all the 
benefits accruing Irom a lare co-operation of Sri and Sarasuati, To add to this 
blessed circumstance the Maharaj Kumar possesses intimate knowledge of Malwa 
with its topography and genealogy a factor which makes his present study of 
Malwa, " intensive, accurate and exhaustive " as Su Jadunath Saukah calls it in 
his brief but forceful Forewoid to the Volume. The Raj Kumar has also utilized 
all the available materials, bearing on the period chosen by him, in printed and 
manuscript iccords from Persian, Marathi. Hincfi, English and French sources, 
thus making Ins hisloiy umipiohensive, mil and factual, but perspicuous and read- 
able, divested of hyperbole and undue patriotism It would be difficult to replace 
such a histoiy of Malwa easily by a better one for at least half a century to come. 

The volmu is divided into seven chapters (1) Malwa at the do® of the I7th 
century (pp. 1-23); (2) Malwa during the last decade Aurangzcb’s reign (pp. 24- 
873) , (3) The increasing impedance of Malwa (1707-1719) pp. 88-126; (4) The 
Mughal-Maratha struggle (first stage 1719-1730) pp. 127-207 ; (5) The Mughal- 
Maratha stage (second stage 1730-1741) pp. 208-287; (6j The consolidation ol the 
Maiatha Hold on Malwa and the End of the Epoch (1741-1765) pp. 288-321 ; (7) 
Condition of Malwa during the Period (1698-1765) pp. 322-339. 

The author’s conclusion about the First Pha® of Malwa’s history dealt with in 
the present volume is that “the whole period (1698-1765) was naturally one of transi- 
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tion and that the province saw great changes which revolutionized its society, culture 
and ideals, introduced new factors and above all gave entirely new colour to its 
political map ” During thq period of upheaval and disorder any great 
creative effort was naturally wanting A general ’degradation of intellectual life 
of the province was inevitable during the period. Whether the impact of the 
Mairathas would help Mialwa to nse once again to its former greatness could be ans- 
wered by a study of the second phase We await with eagerness this study of the 
Second phase of the! history of Malwa promised by the learned author m the pre- 
sent volume. The Bibliography, Indlex and the Maps which accompany the volume 
make it very useful to the students of ^Indian History. The volume has been care- 
fully edited and neatly printed/ — features which reflect credit on the author and 
the publisher alike. A few photographs of some of the historic sites m Malwa would 
have enhanced the value of the historical narrative of this Malwa in Transition. 

p. k. a 


The Successorsi oj the S&tavtihanias (in lower Deccan) by Dmesh Chandra Siroar, 
M 1 A., phd, University of Calcutta, 1939, Pp XV-H417 Size 
The early history of India has ever remained a subject of exceptional interest to 
historians perhaps on. account of the paucity of material which makes historical re- 
construction difficult, if not impossible Eminent scholars, Indian and foreign, have 
exerted themselves continuously to give us a reasonable and readable account of the 
early dynastic and cultural history on the strength of epigraphic and literary evi- 
dence so far available Much churning of the available inscriptions has already 
been effected and as a result of this incessant labour the bare outlines of history have 
been made visible, The pioneer work done by scholars like Bhandarkar, Fleet, 
Rice* Derbreuil and others m the field of the early history of Peninsular India has 
been inspiring younger scholars like Dr. D. C Sircar to further efforts in the field 
and as a result thereof we have before us the present volume in which the author 
tries to develop m a strictly scientific manner the views exposed by him m his 
monographs and papers bearing on that “ Blank m history ” between the last great 
Statavahana (Andhra ruler and the first Pulakesm). The Volume is divided into 
two Parts, Part I dealing with the Eastern Districts (the Andhra region) and Part II 
with the Western Districts, (the Kamatak region) To reconstruct a back-bone from 
the dry lines of epigraphs is, not an easy job, especially m a field where many of 
these bones axe likely to remain “bones of contention" between one expert and 
another The author has given in this volume not merely a survey of research but 
has added to it some new points (vide p 5 Intro ) for the consideration of res- 
ponsible scholars We have, therefore, no doubt that his work would be useful to 
every student of Indian history who cares to interest himself m the exploration and 
investigation of the dark recesses of the history of the Deccan m the widest sense 
of the term We await with eagerness the Second Volume of this work (m the 
course of preparation), dealing with the dynasties that succeeded the Sat avail anas in 
the Upper Deccan 
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HARI KAVI S CONTRIBUTION TO THE PROBLEM OF 
THE BHAVANI SWORD OF SHIVAJI THE GREAT 

By 

R K, CODE, Poona 

In 1924 Mr, S. M, Edwards contributed a note on Shivap's Sword 
“ Bhavani ” to the Indian Antiquary 1 which he concluded with the following 
appeal to scholars : — 

" The question still remains 4 where is now the original Sword Bhavam v 
In view of what is written above and of the fact that the Sword now wor- 
shipped at Satara is the Sword of Shahu, can any reader suggest a solution 
of the problem? Could the Sword have been taken to Benares when the 
Raja retired thither after his deposition * Has it been hidden to reappear 
at some future date as the symbol of a united Maratha people? Perhaps 


I* Vol. LIII* 1924, pp 18-20 — References to the Bhavam Sword recorded by 
Mr. Edwards are as follows . 

(1) Swadigvljaya Bakkar (reference translated by Dr, Surendranath Sen on 

p 181 of his translation of Sabhasad Bakhar. 

(2) Grant Duff's History of the Marat hm VoL I, Gxf. Umv. Press, 1921, 

p, 230-"- Grant Duff states that the Bhavam Sword “is still preserved by 
the Raja of Satara". On p, 244 (Vol 1) he mentions that Sambhaji 
earned the swoid during the Maratha attack on Goa in 1683 and that 
he did great execution with it. On p. 313 (Vol. I) he states that two 
swords via. (1) the Bhavam Sword and (2) the smrd of AfzMhm 
of Bijapur had been taken by the Mughals at Raigarh These were 
given as presents to Shahu by Aurangzeh when Shahu'a nuptials were 
celebrated by the Emperor. Both these swards as well as the third sword 
personally presented to Shahu by Aurangzeb were in the possession of 
the Raja of Salai a at the time Grant Duff published his history in 1826 

(3) Mr D. B, Par abn is informed Mr. Edwards that the sword preserved at 

Satara is in length in the blade and 8" long in the handle and 
bears a Marathi inscription “ Srmant Sarkar Rajmandal Rap Shahu 
Kmlhn Avval," which shows that it is the weapon of Shahu Parasnis 
further informed) Mi Edwards that them is a belief at Satara* that the 
original Bhavani Sword was taken by Tarabai, wife of Rajaram to 
Kolhapur and that m 1875 tins swoid was presented by the Diwan of 
Kolhapur to H, M the late King Edward It was exhibited in 1878 at 
the Pans exhibition (vide p. 68 of Handbook of the British Indian Sec- 
tion of this exhibition by Sir George Birdwood). Mr. Edwards made 
inquiries m England about the above sword the result of which rendered 
it certain that the Bhavani was never taken to England. 

(4) Pratap Singh’ the Raja of Satara presented General Lionel Smith with a 

sword m a.d 1820 with the approval of the then Governor of Bombay. 
Mr, Edwards rejects Parasnis 1 suggestion that this sword may have 
been the Bhavftni sword. 


x 
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some one of the leading students of Maratha history may be able to answer 
the question” 

In view of this appeal made 14 years ago by the then editor of 
the Indian Antiquary and finding that no effort had been made! by scholars 
to examine the whole problem of the genesis and historicity of the Bhavani 
sword I was tempted to make some notes about this problem and make my 
own contribution to it, howsoever slight, though I don’t claim to be a ‘ lead- 
ing’ student of Maratha History. In these notes I tried to gather what has 
been said about the Bhaviani sword by some of the previous writers on the 
subject with a view to indicate the stage at which the problem stands at pre- 
sent. Thinking that these notes may be of use to other workers in this field 
I am publishing them after waiting for full two years (since this paper was 
first drafted) with; a view to get the benefit of exchange of views with senior 
workers in the field. 

In the Shivaji Souvenir 2 published on the occasion of the Ter-centenary 
of the Maratha King, Shivaji the Great, we find photographs of four panels 
of Shivaji Memorial prepared by the celebrated sculptor, V P. Karmarkar 
(facing p. 98 of English Section of the Souvenir ). One of these panels con- 
tains the picture of Goddess Bhavtam with eight arms presenting a sword to 
Shivaji Maharaj, who is shewn at her feet with face towards the goddess 
and receiving the sword with both his hands. Mr. H. George Franks inter- 
prets this panel by putting the following words on record as coming from 
the mouth of the Great Shivaji . — 

“I received that famous sword very early in my career as a token 
of a compact with the Chief Gowalkar Sawant It has been suggested to 
me on my way to the place where it was being kept that I should take it by 
force, but remembering what tremendous storms are sometimes raised by un- 
necessary trifles, I thought it better to leave it to its owner, especially as its 
possession was not a matter of life and death to me. In the end the wise 
chief brought the sword to me as a sign of amity even when he knew that 
its purchase-price was not to be! measured in blood. From that day onward 

2. Edited by G S Sardesai contains an English section whidi includes (1) 
the Jedhe chronology (2) the Jedhe karena (3) Are the Bhonsales Kshatriyas 
(4) Shivaji and the Portuguese (5) Original documents . — Shahaji’s letter to Ah 
Adil Shah, A Persian Firman, Shivaji’s letter to his father, Shivaji to Maloji Ghor- 
pade, Shivaji to his officers, etc (6) Shivaji’s letter to Jayasmha, etc, and a 
Marathi-Hindi Section including (1) Kavi Bhushan (2) Shivabawam (3) Maxa- 
tha Forts (description) (4) Maratha Forts (alphabetical list) (5) The birth-date 
of Shivaji (6) Histoncal documents and letters — Shivaji’s letter to Baji Prabhu, 
Jijabai’s letter, Treaty between Shivaji and Portuguese, etc, (7) Commercial iiohcy 
of Shivaji, (8) Some old arms and their history (9) Meeting of Shivaji and Chha- 
trasal (10) Life sketches of Shivaji’s contemporaries, etc.— This volume was publish- 
ed on 3rd May, 1927 It contains the following illustrations — (1) Shivaji on horse- 
back (2) Aurangzeb in old age (3) Ambarkhana at Panhalgad (4) Shri Ramdas (5) 
Kalyan gate of Sinhagad (8) Swords and arms (7) Chhatrasal (&) Four panels of 
Shivaji Memorial (9) Shahaji and Shah Jahan (10) Bust of Shivaji (11) Some 
Marathi letters reproduced. 
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the sword, which I reverently named after my tutelary deity Bhavdni 3 
always accompanied me, its resting place when not in use generally being the 
altar of the goddess, to be received back from her as a visible favour from 
heaven, always on the Dasam day* when setting forth on my campaigns. I 
am told that the sword is now at Satara, but I am afraid that I cannot verify 
it until I can see it to identify it. The fine Genoa blade 3 feet and 9 indies 
in length, might, in fact, be my other favourite sword which I called Tulja 
presented to me by my father.” 

I am not aware of the authorities on which the above journalistic des- 
cription is based; but it may be taken to be an upto date summary of the his- 
tory and tradition associated with the swords of Shivaji the Great. I am 
concerned in this paper with the sword known as the Bh'avSu sword and 
hence shall try to put on record references to this) sword from contemporary 
and subsequent records which may reveal the high value attached to it on 
account of the successive and successful feats of bravery and personal ad- 
venture which mark the entire career of this great hero. 

In the Maratha Chronicle composed by Malhar Ramrao Chitnis 4 in 
a.d. 1811 we find the following passage; referring to the BhavanT sword : — 

Page 134— SPElt Wt rtf aftc WW, SIR 

' sgojjf cPRtlfcrr TO ’ftWTO %55T 

In the above extract which describes the Afzalkhan incident in Shivaji's 
life we are told that Shivaji retaliated to Afzalkhan’s attack by giving a 

3. Mr. Y. R. Gutte has reproduced an original letter of Shivaji addressed by 

him to hia step-brothei; Vyankoji which begins with tftfTeJlcR fcftjJSSSTf 
It appears from line 49 of this letter that Shivaji was conscious of the favour of 
his deity in all his operations against the Muslims. This line reads as follows 

‘ 4Jf, ^ wierft ansft arrft. 5*2 

^ *TTftcrrcT ctc " ( Vlde (October, 1916) Vol. VII, Nos, 1, 2, 3 

[i & '<)■ 

Cf Jayaiama Kavi (a,d 1653-58) Radhdmudhavavilma Camfni (VI Ultasa) 
i. 227— * jjgrarpjrofj' ^ prr ” 

4. Life of Shivaji the Great' m seven chapters by Malhar Ramrao Chitnis, 
edited with copious notes, critical and explanatory, by K N. Sank, 1924 (A, B, 
> ress, Poona) Some other chronicles pertaining to the Maratha History are 

(1) =qfor — by Krishnaji Anant Sabhasad written 

in 1694 at Jinji, by order of Rajaram , ed. by K. N Sank, 3rd ed 

1912. Trans, into English by J. L, Mankar as Lijc and Exploits of Shivaji 
(Bombay 1st Ed 1884, 2nd Ed 1886). 

(2) fTOStRTO composed about 1760. 

(3) ' Ed. by P. R, Nandurbarkar and L. K. Dandejcar. 

(Baroda, 1895). 

(4) The Raigmh Life (Original Marathi text lost). English trans. pub. in 

G.W Forrest's Selections, etc., from the letters in the Bombay Secre- 
tariat, Maratha Series, Vol. I, (pp„ 1-22), 1885. 
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stroke of his sword with the words : “ you are a big person besides being a 
Pathan ; just have a taste of this Bhavani (sword) of Shivaji The ac- 
counts of this Afzalkhan incident state that Shivaji carried with him the 
tiger's claws ( vagh nakha >) and a bichva (a small dagger) If these details 
arc true to history it may not be true that Shivaji had with him on this oc- 
casion the Bhavani sword referred to in the Chitnis Bakhar. It may also 
be difficult to presume the identity of the bichva with the Bhavani sword. 
Leaving it to specialists to settle these questions we may feel satisfied by 
only noting the reference to the name Bhavani (sword) in the Chitnis Chro- 
nicle of AD. 1811. 

Another chronicle which gives exhaustive information, about the Bha- 
vam sword is the “Sri sivadigvijaya ” e published at Baroda in 1895. Dr. 
Surendranath Sen in his Siva Chhatrapati translates the account of the 
Bhavani sword appearing on pp. 354 ff of the above edition of the Swadigvi- 
jaya as follows : — 

The Bhavani sword, “S.D ,[154] the Slavants had an excellent dhop 
tmvoar (a long and straight sword) worth two hundred Hons. Shivaji wish- 
ed that such a famous sword should be with him. But it is not proper to 
wish for a good thing that belongs to one’s Sardars [155] or a neighbour of 
rank 

***The Maharaja wished to have the sword but it would bring him 
disrepute as the precedent showed, — and so the Maharaja observed that the 
matter should not be even spoken of , — as in another age such a cause had 
resulted in the slaughter of many.* * *But the sword that had divine pro- 
perties addressed the Maharaja in a dream. — “ If thou goest to fight with 
me in thy hand even at the head of a small force against a mighty army the 
enemies will be routed and victory shall attend thee. Do not give the sword 
back, keep it always near thee and duly worship it ” That very night 
the Savant heard the following behest m a dream — “ Give the sword to tire 
Maharaja and secure his friendship thereby. Otherwise thou shalt lose thy 
kingdom. I shall no longer stay with thee and I am going away.” The 
Sfivant assembled his officers and related all about the dream. With the 
counsel of all, it was decided to secure the friendship of the Mahlaraja by 


5. Vide Siva Chhatrapati, Vol. I, Calcutta 1929 by Dr. Surendranath Sen. 
Sivadigvijaya is the most voluminous of the three bakhars viz (1) the SabhSsad 
bakhar (2) the Chitnis bakhar and (3) the Sivadigvijaya Its authorship is 
shrouded m mystery Its author was a Prabhu Kayastha according to Dr SEN, 
but not Khantjo BalLal as the editors suppose Rajawade thinks that the author 
was some scion of the Baroda branch of the Chitnis family. Its language is at 
times very modem Rajawade thinks that the bakhar is a revised edition of an 
old bakhar Sir Jadunath Sarkar, thinks that it is the revised edition of a new 
lost bakhar of which Tarikk-i-Shwafi is the Persian rendering. Its date is un- 
certain, Rajawade supports the date 1818 suggested 1 by Mr Shankar Balakrishna 
(pp 238-259)'. 

An English translation of Tankh-i-Shiva.fi is published by Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
in Modern Review — March 1907. 
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presenting the sword. Accordingly the Savant came to see the Rlajia and 
presented the sword to him It was named Tulja Bhavani 0 ” 

In the picture of Shivaji reproduced by James Douglas 7 we find Shivaji 
seated on horse-back m full attire holding the reigns of the hoise in the left 
hand and a straight sword blade exendmg from its handle firmly grasped 
m the right hand. This sword blade appears to be the earliest pictorial 
representation, of Shivaji’s sword. Can it by any stretch of historical imagi- 
nation be identified with the famous Bhavam sword the subject of so much 
description in the Sivadigvijaya quoted (in translation) above? 

In the Shivaji Souvenir volume (1927) we find a very exhaustive arti- 
cle on Historical Weapons by Prof Manikrao of Baroda (pp. 138-153) m 
which, he states that the Bhavlani sword of Shivaji was sent to King Edward 
by the Maharaja of Kolhapur and that it is preserved at the Buckingham 
Palace m a golden cupboard He also expects its letum to the Indian soil 
and exhorts the historical research scholars to collect all possible informa- 
tion about this sword (p. 150). He then gives us a description of this sword 
m detail such as— two deep lines or grooves on both the sides ; golden deco- 
ration on the steel parts of the handle ; its handle made of steel and pro- 
vided with cover , its blade broadened at the joint' of the blade and the han- 
dle , the end of the handle studded with rubbies and diamonds. This sword, 
Prof. Manikrao states, was preserved at Kolhapur and was an object of wor- 
ship but the descendants of Shivaji parted with it out of a sense of loyalty 
to King Edward, (p. 151.) 

I am unable to verify the statements made by Prof. Manikrao regard- 
ing the Bhavani sword in the above article If the sword is preserved in 
the Buckingham Palace its identification may not be a difficult matter. But 
as matters stand the Bhavani sword has become the object of much histori- 
cal speculation and patriotic wonder and the people of Maharashtra will 
be prepared to pay any price for it provided its existence is traced and its 
identity proved on historical evidence. 

6. Sen Siva Chhairapati (Vol. I of Extracts and Documents relating to 
Ma ratlin History) pp 151-152. 

7. Bombay and Western India by James Douolas, London, 1893. Vol. II, 
p 174 — Mr, Douglas remarks : " No portrait of him has come down to us in 
an English work except the one m Orme’s history, evidently from an oval on glass 
by some Delhi painter [Given ante Vol I, p 331. The accomjpanying cut is from 
De JanCigny and X. Raymond's Inde (Firmin Didot fr. 1845). — B] and most 
probably picked up by Orme or his father (landed an adventurer in Western India, 
1706) in their wanderings along the coast of Western India in the early part of the 
18th Century. Their proximity to Shivaji’s own time, is a partial guarantee of its 
faithfulness". Douglas gives a bust of Shivaji on p 331 of Vol. II from Orme. 

In the Travels in the Mount Empire (A.D. 1656-1668) by Bernier reprinted 
in 1891 (London Constable & Co ) a bust of Shivaji is reproduced on p. 187 
from Valentyn’s Beschryving in which is published an engraving of this bust from 
an Indian drawing. Mr. V S. Bendre has published in 1933 this bust of Shivaji 
with the following endorsement • — “ Copied from the painting secured by Von 
Valcntyn just after the Surat Sack of 1664 A.D. ” For other pictures of Shivaji 
see Pictorial Shivaji published by Y, N Kelkar, Poona, 1935. 
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There was once a belief current in Maharashtra that the sword was pre- 
served in the British Museum. The late Mr V L Biiave has tried to dis- 
pel this belief by publishing a letter from the authorities of the British 
Museum stating that no such sword as the Bhavtam sword has been preserv- 
ed in that Museum This belief runs counter to the statement of Prof 
Manikrao that the Bhavlni sword is preserved at the Buckingham Palace. 

Mr. Parasnis 8 in his article on the Afzalkhan incident quotes the follow- 
ing passage from Justice M. G. Ranade’s Rise of the Maralha Power 
(pp. 97-99) : — 

“ The Mahomedan historians, whom Grant Duff follows, charge Shiva- 
ji with treachery in the first attack he made with the fatal vdgh-nakh (tiger 
claws) and the Bkavdnl sword, etc ” 

The above remarks give rise to an impression that the works of the 
Mahomedan historians contain a reference to the Bhavani sword I am un- 
able to verify the above statement at present. In the piesent paiier I am 
confining myself to the references to the Bhavianil sword in the Maratha re- 
cords with a view to point out the earliest reference to this sword in the 
contemporary records 

Prof R. P Patwardhan in his article on the Afzalkhan incident 1 * re- 
marks that the chief sources for the Afzalkhan incident are Smabhnraia, 
Jedhe Sakavah, Povdda, Sabhasadi bakhar and 91 Kalami Bakhar, and then 
states 10 that no reference to the use of vagh-nakh occurs in Swabhdmtd ll . 


8 Itthdsd Samgmha (Dec. 191 4- Jan 1915) Vol VI, Nos 4 to 6 it. 

-No. 19 (p. 62)— In the description of the combat as given by Parasnis on the 
authority of a bakhar discovered by him at Satara the only offensive weapons on 
Shivaji’s person when he set out for the combat are (1) vdgh mkh and (2) Eton 
chva (p 691)1 In this article Parasnis has published a photograph of Afzalklun’s 
tomb at Pratapgad (facing p, 73). There is also an article in this issue of the 
Itihasa Samgraha on the family diety of Shivaji containing a photograph of the 
image of the goddess (facing p. 74) and another photograph of the temple of the 
goddess (facing p. 76). 

James Douglas gives a picture of vagh mkh in Vol. II of his Bombay and 
Western India (p 181) Hia chapters on Shivaji'sl Forts in this volume (pp 157- 
197) will be found interesting They contain some good illustrations such as (1) 
Canga Sagar Tank at Rayagarh (p 157) ; (2) Rajarh (p. 66) (3) Pratapgarh 
and Afzalkhan’s tomb (p 167) ; (4) Shivaji on horseback (p 174) , (5) Plan and 
elevation of Shivaji’s Cenotaph (p. 180). 

Jayarama Kav5"a description of Shivaji’b visit to the temple of Bhavani at 
Pratapgad and of the image of the goddess will be found’ in the Parndlajmvaia- 
grahanakhyand, chapt. IV, verses 21-54 The temple was thronged with people 
gathered for thfe maha piiju 


Ar , ® Jn^mtra.NtbMdhavali (pub. by BI.S Mjandal, Poona, Saka 1851- 
AD. 1929)' Chapter VII, pp 161-179 

10 Ibid, p 164. 

11 Edited by S. M. Divekar (B.I.S Mandal, Poona, 1927) with numerous 
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Jadhe Sakavah 12 and 91 Kalami bakhar 13 The S ivabhdrata refers to 
n grqnf^r ” while the 91 Kalami bakhar refers to only bichva and patta. 
The Jedhe Sakavah does not refer to any weapon at all Later Prof Pat- 
wardhan describing how Shiva] i got ready to meet Afzakhan slates (p. 176)-- 
“ He held the Bhavani sword in the right hand and the bichva in the left and 

tied the shield to his back ” ( gTdicf gTritcT fsRSTT 

sfT^r ” ). I am not aware if Prof. Patwardhan identifies the 
"fflTfosr” referred to m the Sivabharata with the Bhavani sword. Possibly 
the term may refer to the bichva more than to the Bhavani sword. 

This reference is however inconclusive so far as my present inquiry is con- 
cerned because we don’t get m the Swabhdrata any mention of the name 
as applied to Shivaji’s sword. 

In the Sivakmya IS composed by Puiusottama m Sanskrit the meeting 
of Shivaji and Afzalkhan is described at some length. This poem was com- 
posed m ad 1821 and hence, though its historical value may not be very 

illustrations The text is based on MS No B. 1409, (Burnell’s MSS catalogue), 
m the Sarawati Mahal MSS Library of Tanjore. The editor has also availed 
himself of a palmleaf MS of the Sivabharata which is a Tamil rendering of the 
original (vide Upoddhata, p, 5) The published text of the Sivabharata contains 
2262 Slokas or verses. 

12. An English rendering of this chronology appears in Shivaji Souvenir 
(1927) pp 1 to 45 — by Sir Jadunath Sarkar. Pages 47-99 contain an English 
rendering of the Jedhe Kareena by Sir J. Sarkar. The original texts of the ffidhe 
Sakavah and the J. Kareena in Marathi were published by Lokamanya B. G. 
Tilak in Siva Canla-Pradipa (pp 14-65) cd by D. V. Apte and S. M. Divekar 
(BIS Mandal, Poona, 1925) These texts arc based on a MS in the posses- 
sion of Dayajirao Sarjerao Jedhe Deshmukh of the village Karl in Bhor State 
Thus MS is on Portuguese paper (22 folios) Rajawade published fragments of 
this Sakavali m his Sources of Maratha History ( Khaijda XVIII, No. 5). 

13 Edited by V S. Vakasicar, 1930. 

14 Amwrukosa Kiinda II, verse 89 mentions the word frqFT = sword ( “ ^ 

3 I || )| ) 

(see B.SS edition o»f Amarako6a, 1907, p 202) For the text of tins work the edi- 
tor has used! a MS copied in a.d 1297, (Vide his Sucana at the commencement). 
Mr Apte m his dictionary explains IgqTOff: —a sword while he explains grcrte 
a knife or a dagger. The lexicon Abhidhdm Cmtamcmi of Ilemacandra records the 

word . fUTlfttsfiT ( \ qofajpn? ) — “ gft ?TCTfoEf ” 

In the Pamdlaparvata graha^dkliyma (oi the vstory in verse of the capture 
of the Panhala fori near Kolhapur) composed by Jayarama Kavi m Saka 1595 
(preface p 1) - ad 1673 the fallowing verse shows that the vdgknakha was 
used by Shiva ji's soldiers as a matter of routine . — (chapter III, verse 25 of the 
Bh I & Mandal Edn , 1923, Poona) 

15 Published in the KavyehMsa Samgraha (1884, 1887, by K N* Sane and 
J B Modak ) This Kdvya is almost an epic of the Maratha History (from aj> 
1627 to 1818). Puru$attama's surname was Bandesri and- his family was resident 
of Pedgaun in Ahmadnagar District, Puru§ottama was bom m aj>, 1766 and died 
as a sanyasi m a.d 1856. 
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great it has some merits as a poem. It describes the fatal embrace of Afzal- 
khan as follows : — 

*f?qi Uftqiq ?!lt: I 

<^' 4 t ITfft q^qi^ WlFT 

*PR*IT (w) I^T^t Siql T'Tlcf n «At II ” ln 

The MS from which the above verse is quoted contains illustrations in 
colour of the Afzalkhan incident One of these illustrations represents Shi- 
vaji 17 dressed for the combat or rather his meeting with Afzalkhan. He 
holds on his right hand the vdgh-nakha and a small dagger in the left hand, 
which is obviously the bichva referred to in the several accounts of this inci- 
dent and mentioned as by our poet. The following three verses tell 

us how Shivaji meditated on his family deity Durga and obtained her favour 
before starting on his perilous task : — 

" 3T i cqqWw ^ qvfcfR. ffosr TWiqff I 

grq 3 s?ft qrcr q qpq: 11 11 

cTRfb q t > 

3 wits qfa ql^ql: qiftqqtegq; u n 
lc«f sr %nTfqqr% sr^r sqr£r?pq f%q<=q 1 
qr% wk q wf fqqre surcrc. srrt: 11 v 11 ” 

The poet explains the word as follows in his commentary : — 

“sisrf qri% 35ft q gftqq qrft qg% ctwq 11 

16* I have copied this verse from a MS of the work m the Govt, MSS Li- 
brary at the B O. R. Institute, Poona, — No. 81 of 1907-15. Purusjoltama com- 
posed a commentary on his poem in which he explains the above verse as fol- 
lows 

“ 3 f#qq n w- qqq; ’j'rcrr faf. «j 5 T uq trr 

*jrt> %c: qiff: n v R siftqiq ^qr qspft ti q^qnr. gqlft qqq^r 
fWsft q%?rfct sqism^Rq^: 5 rerqi ( q^i) q 

% wi; irqqrq; i^Tqr %sTRwq q'frfqRr qqqtft srqqr qqiq qftqqiq. |) ^ u ” 

17 Vide folio 45 a of B 0 R. Institute MS No 81 of 1907-15 The verse 
describing the person of Shivaji reads as follows — 

“ffTcffi qiMq: 

nkffi q qrn^qt i 

iMq: %jnq)swrcqqn qrsTjqifejqt 
^SRR^q»[^R^f|qqqqFTqT#r II <at li 

This verse of course does not mention the vaghnakh and the dagger shown in 
the picture (2\ inches X 1| inches in size) referred to as °qT£Rrei an d Wft 
m verse 50 on folio 1 44 a, 
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It appears to me that the SIWf 99 mentioned by Puru§ottama is 

the same as the °f the Sivabkarata It is, however, difficult to 

identify ^qryfSr^r W1 th the Bhavam sword 

James Douglas 18 in, his chapter on Shivaji m his Bombay and Western 
India published in 1893 makes a reference to the Bhavani sword and states 
m a footnote 19 : — " The Genoa blade presented to the Prince of Wales m 
1875 during his visit to India by the Raja of Kolhapur” and reproduces 
a picture of the sword from Grant Duff’s History (p 346) This picture 
gives us a long blade of sword with a decorated handle with the scabbard 
pictured near it. The blade of the sword as represented m this picture is 
curved at the end but the breadth of the blade is almost uniform and not 
broadened as in the case of the sword claimed to be Shivaji’s sword by Mr. 
Bomonjee D PudumjT 0 of Poona, who has published a small pamphlet 
called 11 NotAs on the subject of Shivaji' s sword ” This sword is a “ tegh ’* 
sword with a broad curved blade, slightly concave in the middle and made 
of flexible steel It is single^edged and higher up double-edged upto a length 
of 9 inches from its point. The length of the blade measured along the 
middle of its curve from the point to the hilt is 2 ft. 41 inches The tang 
of the sword is 2i inches wide The blade is broader higher up, the maxi- 
mum width being nearly 3 inches The hilt of the sword is beautifully 


18. Bombay and Western India, VoL I, pp. 33T346, deal with Shivaji, his 
country, his birth, his person and character, his accomplishments, his motto, his 
good and bad traits, etc. These pages contain the following illusti aliens 

(1) Picture of Shivaji (bust) from Orme's Fragments (p. 331). 

(2) View of Sinhgarh (from a photograph by Dr. T. Crooke (p. 339). 

(3) Shivaji's sword “Bhavam” (from Grant Duff's History) (p. 346). 

19. Ibid, p. 342 — This footnote explains the statement of Prof, Manikrao of 
Baroda referred to earlier m this paper to the effect that the Mahaiaja of Kol- 
hapur presented the sword to King Edward. The Prince of Wales referred to by 
James Douglas is of course identical with King Edward VII Students interested 
in the history and identification of the Bhavani swoi d may hunt up this due from 
official sources. 

20 Mr, PtmuMji in his pamphlet (August, 1928,) gives us a picture of a 
sword in his possession which he claims as Shivaji's sword. He also observes (p, 2 
of pamphlet) “At any rate one thing is certain that the swordi called ‘ Bhowani ' 
has not yet been irrefutably identified There is a belief in Satara that a sight 
of the sword causes safe delivery of a woman in labour ”* He refers to the in- 
foimation published by Mr. P. M. Chandorkar in the Journal of the Bharata III - 
hast t Mandat , Poona, 1918 ad, to the effect that on either side of the throne of 
Shivaji at Satara there are two swords One of them is an ordinary sword, The 
other is the Bhavam sword on the right hand side cxP the throne. There is an) en- 
graving on the blade of this sword viz. u which we 

find that King Shahu appears to have engraved his own name on it. On the blade 
of the sword m the possession of Mr, Pudumji the words " ” 

are inlaid 1 in gold m Devanagarl characters Dr. 5, K Belvalkar thinks that 
a letter in the word 18 written in the style in which we find it m MSS 

150 or 200 years old (p. 15 of pamphlet), 
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enchased with tiny gold flowers 21 On the other side of the blade 1 are marks 
of the crescent moon 22 ( 6 small marks of the crescent moon, 4 small marks 
of the full moon possibly and 2 big marks of the crescent moon). Mr Bo- 
manji Pudumji prints on p. 3 of his pamphlet a copy of a letter dated 24th 
March, 1925, from the authorities of the British Museum stating that tire 
British Museum does not possess the anginal " Tiger-claw ” or sword of 
Shivaji 2S . 


21 In a letter dated 12th February, 1912, from Mr* D P. Moos to Khan 
Bahadur B, D. Pudumji, the writer considers the sword m question to be a genuine 
old sword of Shiva) i. This opinion Is based on the following points — ( 1 ) the 
quality of the steel (2) its 14 Tag a ” shape, a characteristic of the Maratha swords 
(3) its old-type lettering and (4) the “Tahanshah” work of inlaying the letters, 
the art of which is now extinct. (Mr Moos represented the firm of " The Indian 
arid Oriental Armour'', Medow Street, Fort, Bombay). Mr Pudumji quotes an 
extract from the illustrated Hand-book on Indian Arms (by Wilbraham Egerton 
now Lord E.) which refers to a sword presented by the King of Kabul to the 
Governor-General This sword once belonged to Tamurlane Swords are estimat- 
ed by their age, watering or temper. Pudumji reproduces a coloured view of 
u Jevaheer Khana” once the residence and strcxng-hold of Shivaji (Fort Smghur, 
Dt Poona) and now m his possession He also gives an extract from Satara 
Gazetteer (1884) by Sir James Campbell which reads 238)— “The sword 

of Afzalkhan and Shiva) i's favourite sword BhaVanl passed to the Moguls on the 
capture of Shambhaji in 1690 They were restored by Aurangzeb to Shahu in 1707 
and till 1827 remained a valued trophy m the armoury of Shivaji's dccendants.” In 
the revised edition of his pamphlet, Mr Pudumji (1929) gives a photograph of a 
brass tray (p. 36V about 2 ft in diameter with him on which is embossed 1 the cele- 
brated episode in Shivaji’s life viz the release of a beautiful Moghul lady (daughter- 
in-law of the Subedar of Kalyan) brought as a captive after the sack of Kalyan m 
1664 ad. 

22, Mr Pudumji m a revised edition of his pamphlet (21st March, 1929,) 

on p II draws our attention to the last para 91 of Shivaji's letter to Jaysinha, 
who invaded the Deccan at the head of the Moghul army This para roads as 
follows — "91 Tommorrow, the moment the sun shall conceal his face behind 
the evening cloud, the Crescent mom of my sword shall flash forth That is all. 
God be with thee " Mr. Pudumji is of opinion that the expression “ Crescent moon 
of my sword " m the above para represents “ Shivaji’s own description of his 
sword" as to its shape, ie t it had a curved blade The letter of Shivaji from 
which the above para has been quoted is in Persian and has been published by 
the Nagari Pracharmi Sabha of Benares m their Patnkd (Bhaga 3, No, 1— Sativ 
vat 1979). This has been reprinted in the Shivaji Souvenir (1927) Marathi Sec- 
tion (pp 161-170) and English trans. of it in the English Section, (pp 170-178) 
Though this letter m the form of a poem may have a high poetic value its testi- 
mony on the question of the shape of Shivaji's sword has no value, especially as 
the document bears no date and is also of anonymous authorship Han Kavi 
(ad 1685) describes the Bkavdm Sword by the terms ;; 

m his Saimbhumja Canta 

23. This reply was received by Mr. Vi. L. Bhave, author of the History of 
the Mmatht Literature (Mahiarastra Sarasvat) and is printed m the Journal of 
the Bharata Itihasa Samshodhak Mandat, Poona, of Saka 1837 (=ad 1915) 
p 91 It is signed by C Hercules, Record-keeper of the Department of British 
and Mediaeval Antiquities and Ethnology, British Museum, London, W. C.) 
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The Sabhasad Bakhar 25 composed in ad. 1694 refers in many places 
to the tutelary deity of Shivaji viz. Sri Bhavrni 25 but no references to the 
Bhaviani sword can be found m it The references to the family deity Bha- 
viani in this bakhar are generally associated with the major incidents of 
Shivaji’s intrepid career but I have failed to trace m this source any men- 
tion of Bhaviani as the name of Shivaji’s sword I await more light on this 
problem from scholars who have done intensive research in the history of 
the period. 

The next important contemporary source of information on the problem 
of the Bhaviani sword is the £wabhdratcP mi composed by Kavmdra Paramo- 

24 Life of Swa Chhatrapath (by Krishnaji Anant Sabhasad) Ed by K. N. 
Sane, 1923, (Fourth Edition). Mr Sane has based his text on five MSS (L) 
MS pro'cbuced from the pujari at Pratapgad (2) MS copied in A.D 1852 and de- 
posited m the Native General Library of Poona (3) and (4) MSS procured by 
Krishnajipant Acharya Kalgaunkar of Satara (Mr Sane has relied on the Pra- 
tapgad copy as it is very old and especially on account of its being found! at 
Pratapgad The date of composition recorded in this MS is Saka 1616 (>— A d. 
1694) but the Samvatsara mentioned is “Kvaia” which is equivalent to Saha 
1619 (=ad 1697) , (5) MS procured at Mahad, in which some changes ap- 

pear to have been made from Duff's History. 

25. Ibid, P 9"(tft ¥RFft grar^Tcnr HfWSlNt ” ) P ■ H and 23 ("eft 

wft 3®3n<jjcftlr ” ) p. 37 ( "eft wft” ) p- 42 ( eft 3 sTOPBTC 

%3T ) ; 46 (eft "eft ) p. 49 ( "eft ” ) p. 53 (“ eft- 

iRTftSt ” ) p. 83 ( " eft ST eft fSHRFft ” ) p. 89 ( " tftwrPft ” ) 

(tef. Jedhe Sakavah (under Saka 1581)- eft ^ qqjSRiislR' rjPI 

t fR55T dft 3RR lefts’* (and under Saka 1600) ^ 

enftl 5II^t (at Snngarpur). 

25a, Edited by S M. Divekajk, Pub. by the Bharata Itihasa Mandal, Poona, 
Saka 1849 ( — A.D. 1927,) contains a fine frontispiece of a picture of Shivaji in 
colour from a painting in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. It is a fasci- 
mile reproduction from the original in which tire height of Shwaji's figure is about 
3J inches. Other good features of the edition are (1) Upoddhata pp. 1-28 by S. 
M Divekar ; (2) a useful bibliography, and, (3) a masterly introduction by 
D V. Apte (pp. 1 to 200.) The text and the Marathi translation of the 31 

chapters of this epic ( " ^fftef TftsRRTGT RlWff ’’—Chap. I, 22) of 

the Life of Shivaji has been critically edited. This is followed by an exhaustive 
index of places and persons mentioned in the text. The illustrations besides the 
frontispiece are (1) a contemporary horoscope of Shivaji by Sivaram Jyoti§! (page 
56) (2) photo of folio 39 of MS recording; verses about the birth-date of Shivaji 
(p 56) , (3) photo of the extract from Jedhe Sakdvah containing the birth- 

data of Shivaji (p. 56) ; (4) Bangalore Fort (p 64) , (5) Images of the God- 

dess Bhaviani at Fort Sivaneri (Sivtai) and at Fort Pratapgad (Bhavanl) (p, 65) , 
(6) Map illustrating the Muslim dominions in Shahaji's time (p. 80) , (7) Map 

of Karnalak in Shahaji’s time (p. 80) ; (8) Map of Southern India m Shahaji’s 
time (p. 80) , (9) Map illustrating Shivaji’s invasion of Konkon in Saka 1583 
( = ajx 1661) (p 81) , (10) Photos of the forts, Purandhar, Rajagad and Sim- 
ahgad (p*. 208) , (11) Photos of Pratapgad, Panhalgad and of a picture of Afzal- 
khan (p. 209) , (12) Map illustrating Shivaji’s invasion of Saka 1589 (=a.d 
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nanda by order of Sri Chhatrapati Shiva] i Maharaja. This poet hailed 
from Nidhinivas ( =Nevase on the bank of Pravara river) and was a con- 
temporary of the celebrated Gtagabhatta who officiated at the Coronation of 
Shivaji in ad 1674 He composed the Sivabharata after Salta 1583 
< —A D. 1661) and before Saka 1596 (=AD 1674) the year of Shivaji’s 
coronation at Raigad.' 26 Mr. D. V. Apte 2t has already pointed that 
Shivaji made use of the sword in his fight with Afzalkhan and this sword is 
none other than the Bhavlani sword referred to by ParamSnanda in the Siva- 
b kar at a in verses 16 and 22 of Chapter XX These veises are as follows as 
translated by me in English • — 

“Prostrate him (Afzalkhan) to the ground by the great stroke of your 
sword ( ) as that person (demon in, the form of yavana) is constantly 

rising on this earth for the obstruction of dharma ’’(verse 16) 88 

“It has been ordained by the Creator that he (Afzalkhan) should be 
killed by this hand of yours and hence, 0 King, I (goddess Tulaja) have 
identified myself with your sword ( BRqpft )” (verse 22)’ 28 

“ With these words SarvianI, i.e , the goddess Bhavanl or TuljEI entered 
his sword ( fqjfam ) aT1<i he (Shivaji) though in a waking state 
regarded it (the whole occurrence) as a dream.” 

(verse 23). 80 

In the above verse we get a genesis of the Bhavanl sword which is per- 
haps the earliest on record from contemporary sources : Evidently the goddess 
Bhavmi enters' the usual swordi of Shivlaji and makes it unusual. This asso- 
ciation of the goddess BhavianI with Shiyaji’s sword given in a contemporary 
record (between 1661 and 1674 a.d ) is extremely valuable as it explains how 

1667) after the Afzalkhan incident (p 248) ; (13) Map illustrating Shivaji’s bat- 
tle of Umbarkhmd (p 248) , (14) Map illustrating Shaista Khana’s invasion of 
Saka 1582 (— a.d. 1660) (15) Map illustrating the siege of I’anhalgad Saka 
1582 (=ad 1660) (p 249); (16) Pictures of Shah Jahan, Mahmma’d Adil 
Shah, Shaista Khan, Jasavant Smha, Aurangzeb, Fazalkhan, Raja Jayasinha and 
Dilerkhan (pp. 252-253) 

26. These Chronological limits are given by Mr Divekar (vide p. 20 of his 
Upoddhata to the Sivabharata) The poem refers to the death of Siddi Johar (a 
d 1661) 

27. Sivabharata (Prasbavana, p 168). In the Index (p. 12) under Bhavani Tar- 
tar reference is made to verses 22 and 23 of Chap. XX of the text 

28. Page 193 Sivabharata — 

“ 35^ 1 

miry gft Ticrer im % 11 

29 Ibid— 

aicftofir ^qrott gpfi 11 ^ 11 

30 Ibid, p 194— 
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the term Bhavmi tamar came into being. The verses quoted! above do not, 
however, refer to any sword of Shiviaji as Bhavmi farmer, an expression which 
became an established usage during the course of centuries that have elapsed 
since the tragedy of Afzalkhan. The human sword of Shiviaji having once 
become divine by its association with the goddess Bhavani and this having 
been linked up in popular imagination with all the heroic exploits of Shivaji, 
whom the people believed to be an incarnation of iSiva,— • this human sword 
has now become an object of much wonder and speculation for the historian 
and the patriot alike. It would be certainly a red-letter day on which its 
existence and identification are proved beyond challenge by any scholar or 
institution interested m historical research Our duty for the time being is to 
collect all possible information which might help scholars and patriots in 
keeping the memory of the Bhawiani sword fresh in their minds so that this 
quest of the holy grail may continue unabated by all lovers of the Maratha 
history in particular and of history m general. 

The foregoing discussion and record of references to the Bhavianl sword 
appears to me like Shakespeare’s drama Hamlet without the King of 
Denmark The account of this sword as recorded in the Sivadigvijaya being 
a late one 31 cannot be taken as historical truth especially in the absence of 
contemporary evidence to support it in material particulars, The account 
of the Sivabbarata is quite valuable so far as the genesis of the expression 
Bhavdni tatvai is concerned. The reference to this sword in the Chitrns 
bakhar of a.d. 1811 is also not very helpful. It is, therefore, necessary to 
search for more contemporary references to the Bhavani sword like that of 
the Sivabharata. Such references alone can give that factual touch to the 
history of this question which is necessary to fill up the historical void that 
separates us from the time of the author of the Sivabharata. I shall, there- 
fore, conclude this paper by putting on record at least one contemporary 
reference to the Bhavmi sword in which we find a poetic description of the 
exploits of the Bhavtani sword m the hands of King Sambhaji, to whom this 
sword must have passed on as a heroic legacy after Shivaji’s death in A.D. 
1680. This reference is also very important as it is the only one so far dis- 
covered m which the name “ Bhavani’ s Sword ” is mentioned five years after 
the death of Shivaji, i.e. in A D 1685 and in which no less than 3 verses or 12 
lines are devoted to the praise of this sword. The bearing of these verses on 
the history of the Bhavianl sword was not quite apparent to me when I 


31. Vide Siva Contra — Pradipa (B. I. S Mandal, Poona, 1925) p. 75 where 
the date of composition of the Sivadigvijaya is given as Saka 1740 =A,D. 1818. 
The extracts from several Bakhars relating to the birth date of Shivaji (pp. 71-78) 
will be found interesting. These bakhars are (1) Sabdsad B (ad 1697) (2) 
Chitragupta B. (about a.d. 1759), (3) 96 Kakrnit B (a.d. 1780), (4) Bakhar com- 
posed for Savai Madhavarao Pei>hwa (Rajawade Khancjia 4) (a.d. 1783'), (5) 
Chitms B. (ad 1810), (6) Choti B. (a.d 1817), (7) Swadigvijaya (a.d 1818), 
(8) Vim! a Pmtimdkt B. (ad 1844), (9) Panditrao B. (A.D. 1848), (10) Shn 
Shivaji Pratap (a.d. 1829), (11) iS hedganmkar B. (A.D. 1854). 
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noticed them first three years ago in my paper, 8 ® on “ Hari Kavi alias Bhanu- 
bkafta, a court-poet of King Sambhaji and his Works" I was then under 
the impression that m the documents of the period many authentic references 
to the Bhavani sword must have been traced and scientifically recorded by 
the indefatigable researchers 38 in the field When, however, I began to look 
for them in the published records I was thoroughly disappointed to find a 
woeful lack of reliable information on the question of the history of the 
Bhavtam sword based on contemporary and subsequent evidence. Evidently 
the problem has not been examined by any scholar competent to search for, 
scrutinize and arrange in a chronological order all the available data bear- 
ing on the question. I have gathered in this paper a few facts regarding 
the Bhavani sword solely with a view to provide a historical background to 
Hari Kavi’s description of this sword in his Sambhuraja-Carita, composed in 
A D. 1685, This description shows that to a resident of Surat like Hari Kavi 
the glory of the Bhaviani sword had some poetic appeal as will be clear from 
the following verses : — 

Folio 82 s * of MS No. 191 of 1875-76— 

“ *FST|S% § qpf fK SRt 

( ?3TT: ) I 

32 This paper was submitted to the Modem History Congress Poona in June, 
1935 and was published m the Annals off the Bhandarkar Institute ; Vol, XVI, pp. 
262-291. Han Kavi was a resident of Surat. His family hailed from the Maha~ 
ra§tra. He composed (1) Sambhumja-Canla by orkfer Krajapaajdita, the gum 
of Sambhaji, (2) Hmhayendra-Cahta and its commentary Scmbhu'vBasika by order 
of Sambhaji and an anthology called the Subhd$ttahaiavall The Sambhuraja Carita 
was completed at Surat on 12th January, 1685. It is a mahakavya in 12 sargaa 
of which only some fragments are available in the Govt. MSS. Library at the B. O. 
R. Institute, Poona 

33. Rao Bahadur G S. Sarpesai, the Maharashtra Historian has directed my 
attention m a private (Communication dated 16th April, 1938 to his views on the 
problem of Bhavani Sword as recorded by him on p 53 of his volume on Shivaji 
( Mrnatht Riyasat — 2 Sake Karta, Shivap, Bombay , 1935) : — Shivaji during his 
Konkan expedition (ad. 1557-58) came into contact with Lakham Savant of Goa 
(1651-1675 AD.) whom he made a vassal This Savant had in his possession a 
famous sword manufactured in gurope, which Shivaji acquired by presenting the 
Savant 300 harts and a dress of honour This sword was named Bhavani l As its 
possession brought much success to Shivaji he used to worship it daily. This 
sword is still at Satara in the temple of the goddess and is included among 
articles for worship. ( Footnote, — King Shahaji (father of Shivaji) sent by sea 
some valuable articles from Karnatak such as a bedstead, a bdt and an armour 
and a Pkiranga talvar according to the statement of the Cchoh Bakhar of the Marar 
tha Empire. It is possible to conclude that the sword included among the above 
articles is the Bhavani Sword. The story about the transfer of this sword to London 
is not true.) 

34. Vide Annals, XVI, p 266, where these verses have been quoted by me. 

35. ^S[§rei=a glittering sword (Apte), w 

Amarakosa (II, 8, 89) Bhanuji Dlksita explains — j|jg> 5 f¥j[ 

31 I §frt*rc3TEI, 
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SAMBHURAJA-CARITA OF HARI KAVI (AD 1685) 

Folio 82 of MS No 191 of 1875-76 containing three verses about the Bhavam Sword) 
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HARIKAVI'S SAMBHURAJA-CARITA . LAST FOLIO 

Containing the date of its composition viz Samvat 1741 = a d 1685 
Ms Xo 191 of 1875-1876 in the Govt Mss Library, BOR Institute. Poona 
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In the foregoing three verses Hari Kavi gives us a fine poetic description 
of the “ Bhavani' s Sword ” iS and its doings on the battle-field. This des- 
cription is inserted in the battle-scene of the Sambhurdja- Chanta in which 
Sambhaji is shown as surrounded by the army of his enemy intending to 
attack him With him we find Cmnpd, the terror-struck heroine of the poem 
on her journey to her husband’s home after her marriage 40 with Sambhaji 


36 = the sword-creeper = sword resembling a creeper possibly by 
its length and elasticity. 

37 = a long line of clouds. 

38 sffa = darkness , Sfreft == a row or continuous line, 

39, RfflcfeT = having over-spread in an intense manner. 

40, The infathomable waters in the form of weapons (used by the army) 
HR = water. 

41, 5J«H = Battle and = earth ; SfSRl^gHcft = the battle-field. 

42 = flooding. 

43 |= = the foreheads of elephants which were full grown (ufe). The 
elephants had their temples shattered to pieces ( SJ*wf ). 

44 RffylR'tiH. = Hail stones in the form of pearls in the temples of elephants 
(the temples of elephants are supposed to contain pearls) Verses 126 and 127 
contain a metaphor of a violent storm attended with lightning and dark clouds and 
followed by a heavy rain shower with hail stones 

45. The MS has the reading “ ” The correct reading ought to 

be SRTWT: = Bhmidni's sword. 

46. The Sambhuraja-Cartta (ad 1685) gives a detailed description of Sam- 
bhaji’s marriage with Campa. In this connection compare a picture of a marriage 
scene in colours painted on folio 61 of Skandha IX of the Bhagavatapurdna (B. O 
R. Institute MS No. 61 of 1907-1915). This MS was prepared in a.d. 1648 at 
Udayapura. The picture in question shows the bnde and bridegroom in matri- 
monial attire seated facing each other with two priests shown seated near the bride 
and the bridegroom with' the nuptial fire between the priests. Another picture on 
the same folio shows the bnde and bndegroom seated on a chariot possibly on a 
journey to the bndegroom’s home The chariot is dragged by two white horses. 
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at Surat as also Kmapandita*? the guru of the Maratha King, who is dis~ 
cribed as a very important personage throughout the poem and at whose 
instance Hari Kavi informs us he wrote the Sam bhurdja- C m it a. This des- 
cription of the BhavanTs sword has an earlier parallel m the description of 
the sword of Shah'aji 48 by Jayanama Kavi, who composed his Radhmmdhava- 
vilasa Campu or a Life of Shahaji between Saka 1575 ( = a.d 1653) and Saka 


47, 1 shall prove in a separate paper the identity of this Kiwapapdita with 
Kavi Kalasha or Kabji, the celebrated minister of king Sambhaji. 

48. Vide p 236 of Radhamadhapapilasa champu by Jayarama Pindye, edited 
by V. K. Raj A wade (Saka A844 — 1922 a.d ) Poona. This poem is a Life of Sha- 
Sji, the father of Shivaji and grandfather of Sambhaji. The description of a sword 

or dlffd^fa occurs in the 8th Ullasa (verses 227-235) as follows 






factor *rfa % i 


zprwfa wn fdfat dd fidriterr: 


fadTd ddfRfar $c*. i 


ddtddf u ^ u 


U5T1 did* d^fddTd; I ddT 1 

fq dd frq(fa%d 3deRdRqfa;fa dsridr 1 
3rq|d^r ^faqdfa qfed tfadt # n II 
fd dd iTTfa^RT: SR: dKIXdt mm 1 
3RRT faffed ^dgfJdfa dT fa ddf q^'dl^ II W'K tl 

ddfd dd TRT did sftd^ddWTd \\ \\ 


311^5 dd £2 frqjaT^^ I 

fft fald f# II || 

3?d^ti^d Sfd df d^fa ddd ddSJJdd: I 
dd dd fqiifdt^d^ dtt d^d ddddd II RW II 


ftfcrrr ^nfa $qT«dt ddfa i 

^fa TO=did# RftddRSId II II 


dffddPT: S^^dfadl 3#^ dfaddC I 

HjFdlfas sfadr ^ farq d^ddf m u u 

3i55f?^qfdr smifiMter ?s fqid^fam: i 
cidd^d^cf fddfdd faddlfa:^fa II ^ II 
irqfnqlTd^Epqfa d^TTdfar Wd^RTRTOT f^dfa fdfd f^SftdFddl^^fe^- 
wm I etc." 
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1580 (a.d 1658). 49 Evidently Jayanama Kavi was a senior contemporary of 
Hari Kavi (a.d. 1685) and his description of Shahiaji’s sword is not merely 
poetic but factual aa well. It is described as i( or “ lovely 

on account <of its having a handle bedecked with jewels.” It is compared to a 
cloud ( ) and is called or of darkish lustre due to its being 

rubbed dean by the application of some polishing oil . Will 

it be possible to prove on documentary evidence that this very sword of Sha- 
hiaji actually seen and described by Jayanama Kavi before A d. 1658 was trans- 
ferred to Shivaji sometime thereafter and was actually in his possession at 
Pratapgad at the time of the Afzalkhan incident of a d 1659 ? If this sword of 
Shahiaji is proved to be identical with the sword of his son Shivaji with which 
the goddess Bhaviani identified herself at the time of the Afzalkhan incident as 
stated by Kavindra Paramananda between a.d. 1661-1674 it would be easy 
for us to imagine that this same sword passed on to Sambhlaji 50 after his 
father’s death in a.d. 1680 and was later described by Hari Kavi in A D 1685. 
Even if this identity of the two swords remains doubtful it would be worth 
while representing the results of our discussion about the contemporary refer- 
ences to the swords of Shahdji, Shivaji and Sambhaji in a tabular form as 
follows : — 


Serial 

No. 

Owner 

Source of 
Description 

Date of 
Description 

Description 

1 

Shahdji 

Jayarama Kavi in 
VIII Ullasa of 
Rddtiamadhava- 
vilasa Campu. 

Between 1653- 
1658 A. D. 

” and 

2 

Shivaji 

Kavindra Para- 
mananda in 

Sivabharatd 
XX, 16, 22, 23. 

Bet a.d. 1661- 
1674 

or 31% 

3 

Sambhaji 

Hari Kavi in Sam- 
bhuraja Canta 

12th January 

1685 

vran^fT: 

-9T%3dI or 


The foregoing table shows three different swords associated with the 
grandfather, the father and the son in one and the same line of kings and 


49 According to Raja wade vide p 4 of his Intro, to Rddhdmddhavmtldsa, 

50 Cf Bar M K. Sett’s remarks in his article on “Sri Vatsyayana ” in the 
Jubilee Volume (1938) of the Anthropological Society, Bombay, p. 197— -"A young 
man is asked to go out into the world and carve a career for himself. The carving 
was done by his trusty sword, often the parting gift of his family.” 
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described by three different poets all of whom were contemporanes ot their 
patrons. The difference of about 30 years between the first contempoiary 
reference to a sword and the last reference and the chronological sequence of 
references tend to suggest a hypothesis for further veiification that the objects 
referred to by three contemporary poets are not several but identical 

The foregoing discussion about the Bhavanl sword associated with the 
hair-raising exploits of Shri ShivajI Maharaja raises the question of the exis- 
tence or otherwise of any earlier historical parallel to the story of the Bhavarn 
sword as now finds currency in the Mahara^tra and the veracity of which has 
to a certain extent been confirmed by Hari Kavi’s description of the BhavmiTs 
sword ( ) in the hands of King Sambhaji Luckily for us 

such a historical parallel 51 is found in the divine swoid given by a strange 
woman to Kumiara Kampana the eldest son of King Bukka of Vijayajiagara 
and which had been the heir-loom m the royal Pandyan family. 

The account of this Pandyan sword has been foitunatdy preserved for 
us in a magnificent poem 52 composed by Kumara Kampala’s talented queen 
Gangadevi and hence possesses much historical value. Kumaia Kampana 
also called Kamparaya was the son of Bukka I (a.d. 1376— Death, V. Smith 
Oxf. His . 1923, p. 302) by his wife Depiayi When the prince Kampana grew 
to manhood his father advised him on the duties of royal princes and asked 
him to proceed against the king of the Tunishkas with his headquarteis at 
Madura. Kampana accordingly undertook this expedition and pitched his 
camp m the town of Marakata. 53 A goddess appeared before him and after 
describing to him the disastrous consequences of the, Mussalmm invasions 
of the South and the sad plight of the southern country and its temples 
exhorted him to extirpate the invaders and restore the country to its ancient 
glory, presenting him at the same time with a divme sword Kampa- 
rlaya then proceeded against Madura and m a battle, killed the Sultan luhng 
at the place He then made grants to several temples. 54 

The closeness of the above historical parallel to the story of the Bhavam 
sword is remarkable Though the Pandyan sword mentioned by Gangadevi 
as presented to her husband Kamparaya is removed historically by about 350 
years the points of similarity of the circumstances connected with each sword 
may now be tabulated as follows — 


51. I am thankful to my friend Dr. B. A Saletore, foi pointing out to me this 
parallel 

52 Vide Sources of Vijayamgar History by S K Aiyangar, Madras, 1919, 

pp 23-24 where Dr Aiyangar has given us a brief analysis of each ol tin eight 
cantoes of Gangadevi’s historical poem called Irom a MS in the 

Govt. Ori. MSS Library, Madras. Vide pnnted edition of "this poem also called 

b y Pt Shnnivas Shastri of Travancore, Archaeological Department 

(Trivandrum), 

53 Kamparaya Cantam, Canto V 

54 Ibid , VIII. 
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The Fan Ay an Sword. 


The Bhavani Sword 


(1) This sword is given by a goddess 

to the hero. 

(2) The hero here is Kumar a 
Kampatia or Katnparaya, son 
of Bukka I. 

(3) This sword is given to the hero 

on the eve of the 'performance 
of a heroic deed viz. the des- 
truction of the Sultan of 
Madura by Kampmdya . 

(4) The object of the exploit of the 

hero was to delivei the Hindus 
from the tyranny of the Mu- 
hammadans, not to say their 
religious oppression and de- 
secration of Hindu temples 

(5) Kampanaya, the heio kills the 

Sultan of Madura and becomes 
victorious. 

(6) Kamparnya makes giants to 

several temples after the con- 
quest of Madura 


(1) This sword is also given by the 
| goddess Bhavani to the hero 

j (2) The hero here is Shwdji, son of 
1 Shahaji 


(.3) This sword is also supposed to 
be given on the eve of Shiviaji's 
meeting with and destruction 
of Afzalkhan 


' (4) The object of Shivaji's exploit 
was also to deliver the Hindus 
of the Maharashtia from the 
! Moghul and Muhammadan ty- 

! Tamiy indicated by the break- 

ing of Hindu idols and des- 
truction of Hindu temples. 

! (5) Shivaji kills Afzalkhan and ef- 
fectively checks the Muham- 
| rnarlan tyranny 

I (6) Shivaji also made some grants 
to some men of his court ac- 
cording to the Sivadigvijaya.^ 


I believe the above parallelism between the incidents associated with the 
Pandyan sword and tho^e connected with the Bhavani sword will be found 
sufficiently interesting by the students of the Maratha history. 

In concluding my survey of the problem of the Bhavani sword I have to 
point out that so far no contemporary reference to this sword has yet been 
traced by scholars working in the field of the Maratha history. In view of 
this fact vouched by close students of the Maratha history Hari Kavi’s re- 


55. Ed by P. R Nandurbakkar and L K Dandeicar, Baroda, 1895, p 171— 
“ Pantajipant was the recipient of the indm of the village Hivaresi. He was also 
given the robes of honour. Visvasrao Nfonaji and others who had served (at the 
time of the Afzalkhan incident) were also the recipients of some indms, etc. A new 
tower was built at the place where Afzalkhan was killed, etc.' 1 
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ference to the Bhavlani sword m a d 1685 must be treated as ‘ practically 
contemporary ” 56 and hence should retain its evidential value m any discus- 
sion about the genesis and historicity of the Bhaviani sword. In view of the 
decaying condition of the MS m which Hari Kavi’s verses about the* Bhavani 
sword are found I have thought it advisable to publish along with tins papci 
photograph of the folio of the MS on which these verses aie iccordcd as also 
that of the last folio on which the date of composition of the Sambhuraja 
Capita is found. 


56 This paper was read before the Bharat Iti. Sams. Mandal, Poona in June 
1938 Mr V S Bendre who was then in London, had sent a note on the subject 
of this paper for the annual gathenng of the Mandal where this paper was read 
On reading this note I wrote to Mr Bendre pointing out that there is no contem- 
porary evidence regarding the Bhavani sword except the three verses of Han Kavi. 
Subsequently Mr. Bendre sent me a copy of his paper on the Bhavani swoid which 
he had contributed to a London Journal and in which he has admitted the force of 
my evidence as will be seen from the following extract . — “ Where is the Bhavani 
sword of the great Mahratta hero Shivaji 7 Much has been told in the later chroni- 
cles about this sword which was a gift to him by his goddess Shri Bhavani These 
narratives are not, however, quite unanimous m their description The only practi- 
cally contemporary reference is that by Han Kavi in his Sambhurdja Canta (1685 
A D.) — Folio 82 verses 126-8 of this work — photo-copy supplied by my friend Mr 
P. K. Gode.” 



NON-RGVEDIC MANTRAS RUBRICATED IN THE 
ASYALAYANA-GRHYA-SUTRA : THEIR SOURCES AND 
INTERPRETATION* 

By 

V. M. APTE, Poona. 

AG. I. 10. 12 •— ‘ Srtmii havhhsyabhighmyodagudvdsya barhfoyfi- 
sddy&dhmamabhigharya {a) “ Ay am ta idhma atma jatavedas ( b ) tenedhya- 
sva vardhasva ceddka (c) vardhaya camum prajayi pasubhir (d) brahma - 
v arc asmdnnddy ena samedhaya svdha M iti. 

Trans : After sprinkling (with Ajya) the cooked portions of sacrificial 
food, taking them from the fire to the north placing them on the Barhis, he 
sprinkles the fuel (with Ajya) with the Mantra “ (a) This fuel is thyself 
O Jlatavedas ; (b) with it blaze and increase, O Blazing One, (c) and increase 
us with progeny, (and) cattle (d) with holy lustre and nutrition advance 
us”. 

Context : The Parvapa-sthiallplaka— the norm of Fakayajnas (see AG. 
I. 10. 26) is described in this Kapdika I. 10 

Sources : The nearest approach to our Mantra in words and sense is 
AV XIX 64 2 (a) Idhmena tvia jiatavedah (b) samidhla vardhayamasi | 
(c) tathia tvam asmian vardhaya (d) prajayia ca. dhanena ca ” || (With fire- 
wood, O jlatavedas, with fuel, we increase thee ; so do thou increase us with 
progeny and wealth) The subject of the AY hymn XIX. 64 is service of 
the fire with fuel 

AG. I. 10. 15 : Vijmyate ‘ cak$usi vd ete yajnasya, yaddjyabMgau \ 

Trans : It is known (from the Sruti) : “These two are, indeed, the 
eyes of the sacrifice, namely the two Ajyabhiagas The context: In the 
Barvana-sthlalipaka, (Sutra 14 tells us) the two Ajyabhiagas are offered, the 
northern one to Agm, the southern one to Soma The above quotation from 
the iSruti in Sutra 15 explains this special assignment of the Ajyabhiagas to 
Agni and Soma. 

Sources : Prof Stenzler aptly compares 6B. I. 6. 3. 38 which is identi- 
cal with our quotation except for the word ‘ ha ’ inserted before our ‘ vd.’ 
That this is the source is made very probable by the fact that' * Vijfiiayate ’ 
generally introduces a quotation or the gist of a passage from the iSruti (that 
is some Bnahmana work). 


* Continued from p, 61 of May 1940 issue 

1 This translation which follows the pada division of the mantra and connects 
prajayd paiubhih with Vardhaya and takes pada (d) as a separate clause, is different 
from Oldenberg’s where vardhaya stands awkwardly by itself. 
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AG I, 10. 23 : (a) " Yadasya karmano ’ ivanneam, \h) ymlril nyfinam 
xhtikmam J (r) Apmhtl ftibrd vidvdn id) tu/numi * ristam suhufmh 
karotu me ( (e) , \gnayc ,s vista foie suhutuhuU s in vapra vak'U / ah ufm um 
kummunn Mimanihayitrc sat vim mih Kinnihiistitnnrdkuvn q aha ” ih J 

Turns (Hi* sncufiees tin* svisfnlqt oblation with tin* following mantra 
it 1 the one m this Sutia according to Nirvana and Ilai.ul itta hut the w.ml- 
mg ni tho mantia show, that it accompanies l*>th tin SeHukit as well as tho 
Sarvnpiuynscittn oblations) “Whatever 1 haw ixceidul in this uto, «?j what- 
ovoi I havo tallon shod of tluiem, all that mnv Amu Sua.tkif, tho knowing 
ouo, mako well-sueiihced and xvell-otfiud foi mo To Agm Svi’.d tK 1 1 . who 
oltois tho oblations lm geneial expiation so that thoy an well oiuiod. urndi 
who tui thorn (tho fulfilment oO oui desm * ’ Fulfil all om deems ’ svalia ! “ 

Someth < a ) to ( d > Pi of Oepemikki. ootnpaus nB XIV 9 4.24, The 
passige is ulonticul with oms except that ‘Sun am’ and ‘mo’ at tin* Ixi^iii- 
nmi! and (aid lesfuetivt ly, of om (d) clan** an omitted and * svah.V added 
Hut t flunk I hut our text :s influenced by the flue, sagt APS III. 12 1 which 
is idontual with on is except joi tho omi'-sion of ‘mo' at the uid, became tho 
context * I ).» 'apuinamasa ’ sactilice, is the exact Jsiautu countoipait of tho 
Piiva.uu sthaliplka which is the context in oui text and because the following 
Guise (e) is tiaced <vnly to APMB , another text of the same Apastamba 
‘'(.bool (id • Clause (e), is only traced to AJPMB 2. 18 31 and HG 1. 3. 7 
wheie the same mantia occuis witli a few changes. Both the texts omit 
‘Saivannah klnvm samaidhaya, svaha” APMB. adds instead Gsuhuiahuta 
aimtinam’ while HG adds ‘aaivahute saivahulahutinnm 2 

AG I. 13 1 • l Jpam sail garbhalambhanam purhsavantim awwalobha 
nam < it | 

Trans In the ‘ Upamsad ’ (aie treated), the lites of gaibhalambhana 
(to *4 cuie conception), the puinsavana (to ensure tlu* bnth of a male child) 
and the nnavnlobhana (the rite to ensuie absence ot miscairiage etc ) 

The problem is: -What is the Upaniisad referied to hoie** Nfuluyana 
•■ays that it lx*Iongs to anothei ffikhA and treats of topics beginning with tire 
gaibludhfma rite and ending with Atmajniann (knowledge of the Self) The 
same is t fie explanation of the commentator I Iaradatt a Prof Silnzijsr (p 33) 
repi educes the aliove view of Nlarayama Prof OldenhMvI i (p. 179) after 
r (dei i mg to Niarayana’s view compares Prof Max Mui.ihk’s note on B|had- 
Aianyaka VI 4 24, the suggestion being that the Bihuduiaiiyakopnmvid, 
which incidentally treats of these ceremonies may be the ‘ Upamsad ’ icferied 
to m our text /, however, think that the ‘ Upanisad ' mumt is the ‘ Kau'fltaln- 
tndhmamrupamsad ’ for the following icasons (1) The non-Rgvedic and 
Rgwdic citations in this and the following two kanrjikfis, winch tieat of Pumsa- 
vana and allied ntes aie all found in a similar context in that Upanisad which 
contains the very mantras cited in our text and none otheis (2) The KBU 
belongs to tire RV and stands along with the Kauiyitaki Biahmana, m a six^i- 
ally intimate i elation to the isG with which our text is closely allied. (3) 
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Our text treats of only two rites 1 * (the ‘ Pumsavana ’ m I 13. 2-4 ‘Ana- 
valobhana ’ in I 13 5-7) out of the three mentioned in this Sutra, ignoring 
the 4 garbhalambhana ’ probably because it is treated in the KBU (4) ‘Yadi 
niadhiyiat ’ ('if he does not study the text ’) m the next sutra implies that the 
Upani§ad referred to, was one, the knowledge oj which was presumed but not 
definitely presupposed on the part of an adherent of the Asvalayana sakha 
In other words, it was just a text like the KBU which did not belong to that 
Sfikhla but was at the same time closely associated with the literature of the 
sdkM as it belonged to the same veda 

AG I. 13. 3 : (a) * Kim pibasi, kim pihaslti ’ pntvd (b) ' Pumsavmiam 
pumsavmam ’ Mi tnh pratijamydt \ 

Trans. When he (the husband) has asked ‘What dost thou drink ? 
What dost thou drink? ’ she should thrice reply ‘ Pumsavanam (the begetting 
of a male child) ! pumsavanam !’ 

Context : These questions and answers are with reference to three hand- 
fuls of curds (each handful being mixed with two beans and one barley gram) 
which the wife is given to eat in the Pumsavana ceiemony 

Sources • Only (b) and that too m the form ‘ pumsuvanam’ is found m 
APMB. 2. 'll. 4 m very much the same context 
AG. I. 13 6 : ‘ Pra]dvajjivapulrdbhydm ’ kaike | 

Trans . According to some (authorities), with the 4 Prajlavat ’ and ‘ Jlva- 
putra’ hymns. 

[Context ■ In the anavalobhana ceiemony (the description of which 
commences with Sutia 5, immediately after that of the Pumsavana), the hus- 
band mseits into the wife’s right nostril (the juice of) a herfTTtrat has not 
faded, while she is seated m the shadow of a circular apartment,]. Sutra 6 
now states that this ntual act is accompanied by the recitation of the ‘Prajla- 
vat ’ and ‘ Jivaputra’ (hymns) according to some authorities. [I do not agree 
with Prof Oldknberg’s view (p 180) that the text here desciibes one conti- 
nuous ceremony (that of the Pumsavana) in this Kaiiclika Niaiiayana, in my 
opinion, is right m his view that Sutras 2-4 refer to the Puriisavana and in 
sutra 5 begins the Anavalobhana I give the following reasons : ( 1 ) 4 Atha ’ 
in sutra 5 signifies the introduction of a new topic and ‘ mamdalagarachayia- 
yam’ indicates a change of scene for the new rite (2) The ignoring of the 
garbhalambhana cannot, as Prof Oldenberg takes it, serve as a parallel 
to the ignoring of the 4 anavalobhana ’ because the proper place for a descrip- 
tion of the 4 garbhalambhana * was after sutra I 8. 14 (where the rite has 
been passed over), at any rate long before a description of the Pumsavana 
nte , a reason for ignoring it may have been, as already suggested a treatment 
of it in the ' upam§ad ’ of sutra 1 a knowledge of which is presumed ; there 
is no such justification for passing over the ‘ anavalobhana \ the proper place 
for it being after that of the ‘Pumsavana.’] 

1 Oldenberg thinks that only one continuous ceremony is described. I have 

discussed the point under AG. I. 13, 5, 
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Sources : Prof. Stenzler gives the following information 1 44 The two 
verses : — as given m the Kritische Anmerkungen (p. 48) arc : (1) A te garbho 
yommaitu pumian hana ive§udhim | a viro jiayatiam putras te dasamusyah j \ 
and (2) Agniraitu prathamo devataniarii sosayai prajam muncatu mrtyu- 
paisat | tadayam riajia varupo’ numanyatam yatheyam strl pautramagham na 
rodat | | These two verses are the first verses of two suktas, which according to 
Nlarlayana are named after their seers ‘ Prajavat ’ and ‘ Jivaputia According 
to the Samskdra-kaustubha, Hirapyai-garbha is the Rsi of both these Suktas 
and according to both the Samskdra-kaustubha and the Prayoga-ratna ekich 
of these tm suktas consists of five verses. The first of these suktas agrees in 
part with AV. III. 23 ; there is no trace of the second sukta in any of the 
samhitlas before us; its first two verses are found m PG. I. 5. 4.” (italics 
mine). [Incidentally, it may be noted that these two verses are given in the 
Bibliotheca Indica Edition, p. 61]. 

Definite information is now available on this point, in the light of which 
some of these statements (given in italics above) of Prof. Stenzler will have 
to bei corrected. 'Jivaputra' is mentioned as an acarya m PG II 4 3 and 
a Prajlavat (Pmjapatya) is the $§i of RV. X. 183 So Naray ana’s view 
that these aie the names of two R§is, whose hymns go by their names is quite 
plausible In fact a precise statement to that effect is found in the Brhad- 
devatia V 92* b “ Prajdvaj-fivaputrcm va garbha-karmam samstutau ” ( -=Or 
‘the two hymns of 4 Prajavat ’ and ‘Jivaputra’ may be used together as 
‘praise’ in the ceremony of pregnancy) Our Sutra 6 seems to be an 
echo of this view, our ‘ Eke 11 corresponding to the ‘ v5 ’ of the Brh-D verse. 
Prof. Macdonell in his notes to the translation of this verse (on p 189-90 
HOS. vol 6) says “This (ie the Prajlavat) khila called by the name of its 
author has seven stanzas in the Kashmir MS. and is there described m the 
Anukramaini as garb hart hasihstutilj,. In his note to the word ‘ Jivaputra ’ he 
adds that the Jivaputra khila also called after its author, comes immediately 
after that of Prajlavat in the Kashmir MS and has five stanzas 

Were it not for this decisive statement of the Brhaddevata that ‘ Piaj,a- 
vat’ and ‘Jivaputra’ stand for the two RV khilas named after their seers, 
it would have been a tempting theory to look upon RV X 188 (a hymn 
whose Rsi is 4 Prajiavan ’ and whose subject-matter admirably suits our con- 
text) as the 4 Prajlavat ’ hymn referred to 

In ‘Die Apokryphen des Rgveda’ by Scheftelowitz are given (pp 81 
to 84) the two khila-hymns the opening verses, of which are the two vcises 
given above with some minor vanations The note there on p S2 gives the 
same information that is stated above ‘ Dieses Lied nach der Anukramaini 
von Prajiavtan verfasst, wird ebenso wie der folgende JIvaputia-Hymnus beam 
Garbhakarman vorgetragen, vgl. BrhD 5 92, etc. 

AG I 13. 7 : Prdjdpatyasya sthdUpakasya hutva, hjdaya-desam asyd 

1 This is a free rendering of the relevant parts of Stenzler’s note 6 in Ger- 
man on p 34 of Indische Hauseregeln Asvalayana, Zweits Heft Uebersetzung. 
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dlabheta “ (a) yatte suslme hr day e (b) hit am asn&ah prajapatau ) (c\ i Mcmye > 
ham mam tadvidvdmsam (d) maham pautramagham my am ” iti | % 

Trans : After the sacrificing of a sthlalipaka sacred to Prajapati, he 
(the husband) should touch the region of her heart with the Mantra ‘ What 
is placed, O fair-proportioned one 1 , m thy heart, in Prajlapati, I think myself 
the knower of that May I not suffer harm that comes through sons 

The context is a continuation of the same ‘ anavalobhana ’ ceremony 
mentioned above 

Source s : Prof Stenzler points out (p 35) ‘ Der verse steht auch 
Kausitaki Upani§ad 2, 8 u. 10 The explanation is that our first two padas 
(a) and (b) are the same as the first two padas of KBU II 10 except for 
‘isritam ’ in the latter for our ‘ hitam’ and our (c) and (d) are the same as 
pladas • (c) and (d), of KBU. II 8 except that the latter has ‘ putryam’ for 
our ‘ Pautram and ‘ radam ’ for our ‘myiam’ Tins is me more illustra- 
tion of the fluid tradition of Grhya-mmtras f A mantra was improvised or 
made up so that it might suit a particular context by pmkig parts drawn 
from more than one source f 

Similar verses are found in a number of Sutra-texts Our first two padas 
are found 1 without variation m SMB 1 5 10— where the last pada is also 
the same except for ‘ nigjam ’ instead of our ‘ myiam * 

AG I 14. 3 Alhdgnim upasamadhaya pascddasyaxnaduharh carmdstirya 
prdggrlvamuttarcdoma tasmmmpavistaydm sam anvdrabd hdydm “ Dhdta 
daddtu \dasusa ” tti dvdbhydm. . . iti ca\ 

Trans Then having put fuel 1 on the (domestic) fire, and having spread 
to the west of it, a bull’s hide with the neck to the east and the hair upwards, 
(he makes oblations) while his wife who is seated upon that (hide) takes 
hold of him with the two (verses) beginning with ‘May Dhiatia give to his 
worshipper ’ . . . etc 

The context is the ceremony of Simantonnayana (or parting of the hair) 
which takes place m the fourth month of pregnancy 

Sources : Prof. Stenzler gives the two verses (p 36) as they are 
given in the Samskiara-kaustubha and Prayogaiatna and Prof. Oldenberg 
refers to sG. I, 22 7, but no explanation is given of the remarkable fact that 
our text cites the two verges by quoting the opening pada of the first' as a 
pratika although the verses do not occur in the Rgveda Our text evidently 
presupposed a knowledge of the text from which the verses are extracted on 
the part of an adherent of thte Asvaliayana Sakha, as in the case of the 
Rgveda. Now an investigation of the source of the two verses reveals that 


1 Prof Oldenberg’s translation of ‘ Suslme ’ as v O thou, whose hair is well- 
parted ” seems to be due to a confusion of the word ‘ Sima ' (in the epithet Sustme) 
with the word Simanta ’ ( i= the parting of hair) Besides, the parting of hair 
took place in the ‘ simantonnayana ' ceremony which follows this ceremony m point 
of time 1 

1. Oldenberg’s translation of 1 Upasamadhaya ’ as ‘ gives its place to the 
fire ’ ignores the technical sense of the term, 
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they are taken from AS VI. 14 16, which explains why nut text has not 
cited them m full Evidently the Samskdra Kaustuhhu mid Prayogoudna 
(very late ritual texts) have extracted them from the AS , as then version of 
the two versus (as given by Prof. Stenzler) is exactly the same as that oj 
AS. ! It has been shown by me elsewhere 2 * in a discussion o! * Rukumuham ’ 
(RV II. 32 4-5) cited in this very sutia along with these * l >liati ’ \cihs that 
TS. III. 3. 11 3 is a section that has influenced the citation and sequence of 
Mantras in this sutra. TS III. 3. 11 3 and 2 are two 4 DhMr ‘ wises re- 
miniscent of the AS verses in a general way, though only TS. Ill 3. II 3‘ 
agrees with the first p&da of the first ‘ Dhiatr ’ verst' quoted m AS VI 14 16. 

It is a curious fact that the last two padas of om second wise aie an 
adaptation of the last two padas of RV. III. 59 1 ‘Mittal; Iqsfli animi>I 
bhida§te, mitraya havyam ghrtavajjuhota || ' with ‘ Dliatd ’ sul>stitufed foi 
‘Mitrah’, as ‘Dhiatr’ is the appropriate deity heie. This is not an isolah d 
example of adaptation of verses or verse-padas from the RV , compute foi 
example the mantra cited in AG. II. 9. 2 which incorpoiatcs RV. 1 53. H f! 
into a larger mantra and the one cited in AG. I. 7, 6. which adapts RV, X 
85 39 d -“ Jivati saradah satatp. ”, by changing ‘ Jiviati ’ into ‘ JIveva 

AG. 1 14. 6 Vmdgdthmau samsdsti 44 So mam rdjmm'n samgdyeldm ” 
iti, 

Trans . He issues instructions to the two lute-playeis . 4 may they sing to 
Kmg Soma ’ ! 

Context. This order is given by the husband in the slmantonnayana 
ceremony after parting his wife’s hair three or four times. 

Sources : APS. 20 6. 5 reads 4 Atr a brdhmano vinagdthi gdyati APS 
20 6 14 has 4 Sayam-dhrtisu huyamariasu rajanyo vinagjathi, and APS 20. 
7. 1 has 44 Slayam piiatar vlpagathinau gayetam It appears from these pas- 
sages that of the two lute- players one was a Bi&hmana, the other, a Rajanya 
(or Ksatriya) an important fact showing that the art of lute-playing was 
looked upon as worthy of practice by the two highest castes 

The parallel passage in SG I 22 11-12 shows that there were sometimes 
more than two lute-players. This passage as well as PG I 15 7 (when; 
‘King Soma’ is implied though only the word ‘RJajIanam’ is used) show 
that the kingship of Soma was symbolical of earthly kingship 

AG I. 14 7 . 44 Soma no rajavatu manusih prajd mvitfacakrdsdv ” -iti 
yam nadim upavmita bhavanti \ 

Trans Prof Stenzler construes the glathla thus : — 

(1) ‘May Soma, our King, protect the human species, who have settled 
down within thine jurisdiction O thou (referring to the river) ’ 1 c he separates 
4 nivigtacakrasau ’ (a case of irregular double sandhi in his view) as 4 nivi§(aca- 
krah asau ’ and construes 4 nivi$tacakrah ’ with ‘prajiah ’ This construction 
is supported by the parallel passages in APMS II 11 12 and 13 where 

2 See my monograph * "Rgveda Mantras m their ritual setting m the Grhya- 

Stitras ” repnnted from the Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute Vol I 
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4 vivrttacakrlah ' a variant of ‘ mvi§tacakiiah ’ qualifies ‘ Slalvlh ’ (prajah) and 
4 Briahmanlh prajah ’ respectively 

(2) Prof. Oldenberg (p 181) suggests that the words should be 
separated according to regular sandhi rules as ‘ nivi§Lacakna asau ’ the two 
words going with 4 Nadi ’ (who is to be named next as 4 asau * implies) and 
translates * May Soma, our King, bless the human race. Settled is the wheel 
of N. N ’ Prof. Oldenberg docs not seem to have noticed that this is the 
construction of Nartayapa also (Haradatta, the other commentator also gives 
the same construction), when he says ‘ Nivi$lacakia gange’ Prof. Stenzler 
who generally follows Niarlayana and who has quoted his comment on this 
part of the Mantra, has either not noticed or has disapproved of Niaria- 
y ana’s construction, when he remarks that 4 Nivisfacakrlasau * is a case of 
iricgular sandhi. None of these two constructions explain the propriety of the 
mention of the ‘ particular river ’ in connection with 4 prajiah ’, or, the intro- 
duction of the river-name m connection with Soma and finally the propriety 
of the mention of the river and Soma m the Simantonnayana ceremony 

1 therefore split up and construe the gatlta thus : — The lute-players sing : 
‘Somo no r.aja (Soma is our king)’ [My reasons for taking this as an 
independent clause aie that the paiallel clause in APMB II. 11 13 , HG 

2 13 and PG 1 15 8 is an independent sentence like 4 Soma eva no rajla * ; 
compare also RV X 109. 2 a . ‘Somo rajia pralhamo biahmajayiami M . The 
next sentence would be 4 avatu mianui$Ih prajia nivisfacakra asau May this 
(river) whose wheels (ie. banks or course) are well-settled, protect the human 
race (ie keep them safe from the danger of floods and supply them with 
water) This meaning of ‘ nivi$(acakrfi ’ is supported by 4 ammuktacakre 
tire ’ in PG. 1. 15 8 The mention of the name of the local river thus be- 
comes quite natural The association of 4 Soma — the King ’ with the waters 
and, therefoie, with a river is well-known Compare KS XIV. 2 ‘Somo 
raja osadhhu apsu ’ The mention of the river in the Simantonnayana cere- 
mony is (7 suggest) appropriate because the clear (and at times slightly 
deviating) parting of the hair brings to our minds the spectacle of a river 
whose winding course runs through trees and reeds. For the figurative as- 
sociation of ‘ hair ’ with ‘ iceds or plants ', compare AV VI 137. 2° and 3° 
kesd nada ivcA vardhmtdm let the hair grow like reeds and APS 6 20 2 : 
Kesd bar Mi — the hair are (like) Kusa grass T 

AG I 15 1 Kumar am jatmn , , puranyairalambkdt, sarpvr madhuni 
hirmiycmikd'jam hiranyena pralayet (a) 4 Pra te daddmi madhuno ghjicisya 
(b) Vedam savitrd prasiitam maghondm | (c) Ayusmm gupto devatabhili 
(d) satam jlva sarado loke asmimiiti \ 

Trans : A son (newly) bom, (the father) should, before others touch 
him, give to eat, of butter and honey, from (a piece, of) gold after rubbing 
them (together) with (that) gold with the mantra : (a) 4 1 give to thee of 
honey (and) ghee, (b) (a mixtuie symbolising) holy knowledge inspired by 
Savitr for the bountiful (mstitutors of sacrifices) , (c) full of life, protected 
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by the deities, (d) live a hundred autumns in this world’ [The sutia and 
the mantra require some explanation] 

A small quantity of butter and honey (mixed up) is poured on a stone 
and rubbed with a piece of gold vigorously enough to allow some gold dust to 
be assimilated into the mixture and then one end of that piece oi gold is put 
into the mouth of the child to be licked up by it. So ‘ hirajnyena ’ does 
not mean ‘ from a golden vessel or spoon ’ as Prof Olden berg takes it 
Sources : Prof, Stenzler (followed by Oldenberg) corrects the read- 
ing ‘ maghonlam ’ (genitive plural) of the manuscripts into ‘ Maghona ' 
(instrumental singular, qualifying * savitrlai ’ ) on the analogy of SO I 24. 4 

which has a mantra very nearly identical with ours. The variations are : 

Rada (a) reads there as ‘ pra te yacchlami madhuman makhaya ’ ; (b) has 
‘ maghona ’ for our ‘maghonlam’, (c) has ‘gupito’ for our ‘gupto’-an 
improvement from the point of view of the metre , (d) is the same as our (d) 
The correction of ‘ maghonam ’ into ‘ maghona ’ on the analogy of SG 
is quite plausible but not at all necessary because as has been seen , each in- 
dividual school-text often exercised the right to alter the readings of a Mantra 
which belonged to the common Grhya tradition . Besides, in my translation 
given above, * Maghonam ’ yields quite a good sense, the genitive case often 
doing duty for the dative. 

AG I. 15 2. Karnayor upamdhdya ‘ medkdjananam ’ japati : (a) 

“ Medhdm te devah savitd, (b) Medhdm devi sarasvati | (c) medhdm te 

asvmau devdv (d) ddhattdm puskarasrajdviti .” 

Trans Holding (his mouth) near (the child’s) ears, he (the father) 
mutters the (following) ‘ medhajanana ’ text [lit: producing ‘ medha * or 
intelligence] * Intelligence may God Savitr, intelligence may goddess Saras- 
vati, intelligence may the Asvins, the lotus-wreathed gods put in thee 
The context of ‘Jiatakarma’ or birth-rite is continued. 

Sources Our mantra is an adaptation the RV Khila • X 151 2 which 
reads : (a) “Medhiam mahyiam angirasah (b) medhiam devi sarasvati | ; (c) 
medhiam me asvmau devau (d) adhattam puskarasrajia ” 

The variations are our mantra substitutes in (a) ‘ savitd ’ for * fingi- 
rasah ’ (savitr is a very popular deity of the Grhya-ritual , compaie the ceie- 
mony of Upanayana) , and ‘ te' for ‘ me ’ throughout as the father addresses 
the mantra to the child. TA 10 40. 1 also has a very similar mantra to 
ours, only (a) being different and reading ‘Medhiam me indro dadatu ’ 

TA 10. 40 is an anuYaka that constitutes the 4 YlajhikT Upamgad ’ and 
TA 10 40 1 is a prayer for intelligence It is curious that this TA mantia 
is an adaptaton of RV X 184 2 where ‘ garbham ’ occurs lor the ‘ medhiam 
of TA and ‘siniviair (a deity very appropriately invoked in birth-rites) 
is mentioned in the first pada— an interesting process which illustrates the 
genesis of the Grhya tradition of mantras ! 

AG. I. 15. 3 : Amsdv abhimrsati ( a ) “ asmd bhava parasur bhava , ( b ) 
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hiranyam astrtam bhava | (c) Vedo vai putramamasi, (d ) sa jlva samdah 
satam ’ iti. 

Trans : — The father then touches the two shoulders of the child with the 
mantra “Be a stone, be an axe, be gold insuperable [I prefer the reading 
4 asrutam ’ ( = unmelted or solid) of PG. I 16. 18 and SB 14 9 4. 26 to 
our astrtam ’ ( = insuperable) ] Thou art, indeed, the Veda named 4 son ’ ; 
so live a hundred autumns ” 

Sources : — The £B 14. 9. 4. is a section (Briahmana) treating of the 
rite called ‘ Putra-Mantha ’ ensuring the birth of a son endowed with certain 
desirable characteristics. After the birth of a son (SB 14. 9. 4 23), rites 
similar to those described m our text follow and 14 9 26 reads ‘ athainam 
abhimrsati | (he then touches him with the mantra) ‘Asma bhava’ etc a 
mantra very nearly the same as m our text The only variations are * asiu- 
tam ’ (the reading I prefer and found m PG. also) for our 4 astrtam ’ in pada 

(b) and ‘latirta’ for our ‘putro’ in (c). 

The word ‘ Vedah ’ is puzzle! Prof Oldenberg suggests (p. 182) that 
it might be the nominative either of ‘ veda ’ or of ‘ vedas (property) . SB 14 
9. 4 25, however throws tight on its meaning , it reads ‘ Vedo’siti guhyam 
nama karoti ’ He gives him a secret name , namely ‘ Veda ’ KBU 2. 11 
also has the same verse in a similar context, only with ‘ atma ’ for £ putro ’ in 

(c) All possible varying versions of the mantra are also found m SMB 
1 5. 18 ; HG 2 3.2.MG 1. 17 5 etc 

I think the idea of ‘ asmla bhava ’ (be a stone) as an address is developed 
from RV VI. 75. 12* ( = VS 29. 49 b , and TS. 4 6 4) •= ‘ Asma, bhavatu 
nas tanuh ’ (may our body be like a stone) addressed to ‘ arrows ’ as a prayer 
for bodily strength. 

AG I. 15. 9. Pmvdsdd etya putrasya sirah pangrhya japati : (a) 
“ Ahgdd mgat sambhavasi, (b) hrdayadadhijayase | (c) Atma vai putra- 
namasy (d) sa jiva saradah satam ” iti miirdhani trir avaghraya \ 

Trans . Having come back from a journey, (the father) clasps his son’s 
head and having smelt 1 (him) on the head mutters three times: "From 
every limb, art thou bom , from out of the heart hast thou been produced. 
Thou art indeed the Atma (Self) named son , so live a hundred autumns 

The context : — From the position of the sutra, I think, the rite is here 
prescribed primarily for a very young child (under one year of age), this 
being the norm for a similar ritual in the case of a grown-up boy 

Sources * The first two pladas are found in SB 14 9 4 8, where the 
Mantra is employed at ‘ cohabitation ’ to ensure the birth of a specially quali- 
fied son in the course of the Putramantha rite Prof Stenzler compares 
KBU. 2 11 (where the whole verse occurs m the same context) and Ks. 4. 
12 22. 

The whole veise also occurs in a similar context m PG I 18. 2 ; HG 2 
3 2 , APMB. 2 11 33 ; and MG 1. 18 6 with slight variations. 

1. Prof Oldenberg’s rendering of 4 avaghraya ’ (he kisses him) is not literal. 
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AG. I 16. 5 : Dad him ad hughrtamismm annam prdsayet • (a) ‘ Anna- 
paid nnasya no dehy (b) mamivasya susmmah | (c) prapraddtaram tUma 
(d) Or jam no dhehi dvipade catuspade ’ iti 

Trans : (Such) food mixed with curds, honey and ghee, he should make 
(the child) eat, with the mantra ‘ Lord of food, give us food that cause's no 
disease and possesses (full) strength. Advance (pra tlansah) , the great giver 
(pradiatiaram) ; confer power on us — on (our) bipeds and quadrupeds. 

The context is the ceremony of annaprasana that takes place when the 
child is in its sixth month. ‘ Such food ’ (in the translation above) means 
any one of the three kinds of food mentioned in Sutras 2 to 4 

Sources : Prof. Stenzler compares VS. XI. 83 and when he suggests 
the correction of * pra pradiatiaram ’ as printed in his text into ‘ pra pra data 
ram’ in the Kritische Anmerkungen (p. 49), he has probably m his mind 
the! VS. reading. But the Mantra is found in earlier Sam hit as like TS , MS' 
and KS. and the reading of TS. 4. 2. 3. 1 (and TS. 5 2 2 1 which is the 
Biiahmaina of the former passage) where the mantra occurs without a vaiiant, 
is “pra pradiatiaram ’ and I have translated accordingly. TS. 4 2 3 is a 
section containing mantras for taking the Ukhya fire (le. fire in the pan) 
to the place of the Agnicayana and with 4 2 3. *1 (i.e our mantra), the 
adhvaryu puts on the fire, a piece of Udumbara wood dipped m Vralti 
milk. In VS 11 83 the context is identical. SB. 6 6 4 7 just quotes this 
same mantra from VS and gives the Bfahmana thereon It is however, in 
TB and PB that we meet with a context suggestive of our context. In TB 
3 11 4. 1 the mantra accompanies a home with rice for the placing of bricks 
m the ‘ Naciketa-cayana ’ and m PB 18 7, the mantra accompanies the 
acceptance of food as Daksind m a Soma sacrifice, which is suggestive of oui 
context of * annapitasana ’ or first * tasting of food 



INSCRIPTIONS OF KATHIAWAD* 


By 

D B DIKSALKER. 


SHIMARA 

I ? 

This fragmentary inscription at present consisting of two pieces was dis- 
covered in the village Shimar near Ajar in the Una Mahal of the Junagadh 
State. From the characters the inscription can be assigned to the 15th 
century of the vs. 

The inscription seems to record the digging of a well A portion of the 
date viz. Thursday the fifth of the bright half of [Mlajgha is only visible. 

Text. 

*rr t 

. i \ wfeflr to ^ 

[TO ] fart l v ajjifr: 

. I ^ HTCTOb 

. SSRRT I % 
srr qETfq - 

to*. s 
. «r ^ S& wflf toi 

MAHUVA 

No. 75] v. s. 1500 [23-4-1444 ad 

The sub-joined inscription is engraved on a black stone slab built up 
in the pedestal of the god Lak?rra-Niarayana, whose temple is situated near the 
Darbargadh of the sea-port town Mahuva on the southern coast of Kathia- 
wad m the Bhavnagar State. But as the inscription mentions the digging 
of a well and makes no mention of the temple it seems that the inscribed 
stone was brought from elsewhere and built up m the temple. The in- 
scribed portion, which is beautifully engraved and is well preserved measures 
VS" in length and 11" in breadth The record is both in Sanskrit poetry 
and prose. As regards orthography it may be noted that a consonant is some- 
times doubled after r- 

It was formerly published in the Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions 
K at hi aw ad p. 162 ff 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


Continued from p. 606 of Vol. II, December 1939 issue. 
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5 \ II cT^ffScT: q rto 

6 wrar: i sng^ ^c?tt [ft*] 

qsift to to 

7 u (i ^rtoto^s rifcto tetei i 

5?to clcSlcfY 

8 rit?to to ^ fto u * a srgftitegR wrtes^to t 

€ 

9 sg^sfts foif&ito i *a ii 4fato ^ gftratf gsft ntete 

rirsfirte i 

10 draper cfrc%Rf|3ITO: i ^ || ritfigtft 

^<*. =ter: 

11 [ 1+ ] cT^fl to to totoffelfte: 3 I v® || te sftto 1 | to§ 

totafa *t 3^ *Fft 

12 *1% to* to te I £ || ritetote ^ $333333 

R*TT RRf 5f" 

13 g: $tig q>4 f%2TW^ I s u $m§w* tr^wir. rt ?qr?sir i *rato 

stete qt <3 

14 *wn *n rites n« n ^ n g^i stoto 

to 1 3R*Tm^TF4r 

1 5 toe rit^tor mu vqtorto $% rite %to I gto ^gsrri 

to rite 

16 iwin ii ter te^tem^todto iv° ^ srsnqfisto 

teft 1 smraft i q 

17 to to^teto g?r i torgiren: qto to fto i mar to 

srrf to to *>fc rit 

18 *rcr arrg **«> *ite<q$ | £rfe rites: sit? tor ton sfto to >jnto 

to^to tor ftfrito I rifc i 5 

JUNAGADH ( Uparkot ) 

No 76 i v s. 1507 [21-1-1451. 

This inscription is fixed in a wall of the fort Uparkot m Junagadh. As 
it was considerably disfigured most probably by the victorious Muhammedans, 
it cannot be completely read Fortunately no important portion is lost. The 
engraver no doubt did his work excellently. The inscribed portion measures 

3. Read toreS: <r, Read 

5 Below the words %lfg rifawS in the line some letters are indistinctly 
seen They are perhaps of the name of the engraver. For the letter ^ ie, 
S03R can be read. 
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2' -8" in length and l'-6" in breadth It is both in prose and poetry. The 
language of the record is mostly Sanskrit but sometimes Pudqit fonns aie 
freely used in it, which are rather difficult to be understood 

The record opens with the date, Thursday the fifth of the daik half 
of Magha of v. s 1507, which is once more given in the 24th line both in 
figures and words. It then records that at the lequest of a merchant named 
Hasa son of Devla, a resident of Stambha Tiirtha (ie. modem Cambay) and 
of others the King Mandalika, son of Mahlpala and grandson of Rapa Mela- 
gadeva of the Yiadava dynasty ruling at Junagadh (JImaduiga) m the Sau- 
rastra country, issued orders at the time of his coronation prohibiting the 
slaughter of animals on the 5th, 8th and the 14th day (of the month) in addi- 
tion to the 11th day and the Amiavasya day, when prevention of slaughter 
was already in observance This is the object of the mscnption But re- 
peated praises of Mandalika in prose and again in poetry for this kind action 
of his have made the inscription very long 

The inscription is interesting as it contains a few foims in old Gujaiati 
Besides this two more inscriptions of the King Mandalika aie found, 
which are published below. Two dates of v. s. 1512 and 1525 aie found 
of this king from MSS. (See p 305 of Vol I of Furatattva) 


Text . 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


[sff ^r] for ‘ivvs ^ ^ w® ft] 

^4*rf?rrT- 

[ aft ]^jm[ 

^n^cf 


\ . . . 

3THI f[ I OTr 1%1RRN^T *4fefc'4RRlfa^T 




....’T IRNd RfTl r RT | 3TRRTTFT RFST- 

ufa w- ^ Rr*? 3T5ffr ^ 


^PTilfciit RRjfR 3RTl[R TTdRfJiTT 

I 5flR RRRRRRtRR-OTI R. . . 


. . fa sntsRRjR? rtr qr 1 rpr 3 ^ t^jt- 

. . mt 3T. . I 3TT farcr] H-fasri I 

sjcn-fa? 1 3 ^ I R . .3TRI [R] rfRfff TR5R 
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8 . . .oft ^ s ; n ^ [ : Rt ] sroicRtgsfren 

TO ... . .'4- m Tft:qt: I IfTO gfcjsr:] *rg: 

SRTITTTOr %g: . . 

9 [§]# q 5Rr u p 4tgro n era a^rf^iBjnf^ u 

[TO] ^TO: RgcT [^] gsMfo^ 

[#] «TOcTT & I <TO 

10 ...TO 5fl^WRTI Sfg:^ 35TO gfll te^ qBSig: [ SM ] 

tcrot. . .f%^rr [ I ] c^iftcrr qrot i %*r 

HTUcTRT. . .i. . .^5^. . 

11 t fTRr jf^f^FTi^^rr 5ft% s4f to i \ 

5T^T: I TOT [-] ^ . .5ft. . .^TO [|*] tfsqrfrff 

g-TP... 

12 [-] i to. . .spff m#- 

^r^riTOiq-: ^5. . .to — it. . #. . .fnangsr. . .*rgqft#?r s. . .fa |4t. . . 
s fa m\ 

13 5^54 . . . [=Ef]^BT^TOT f^aTOTO TT§?|^ 

...1 V I...Hgjt T .. qiftfTOJ^T ...falTPR: 

14 ?: siwr 35ft: sftftfgvrffcr. i g tefes S ^ ^n ^ 

g*TOTO...TO. . *1. ?T. . .TOTCM:. . .TO: s.„: | % — 

15 TOl q...^...TO33TO: 1 fa...ftqsft fa&sgqr: ^ \\ % 

ggR fa<$5ft*>r: p\.. 

16 w ^TTO^TOT ?<ft I TO TOT: II 

\s 3nfe: srrsrcTI arroroq gR: ?rr...^q%...TrT =q... 

17 ...^ TO 4Nnt I %g^fr f^ftgrTT Sf 52Jf: || <i 3fT 

%^3 3^: RigFg^'^neTO . . .sterr sfcR g...... asset TO.ft 

18 ... sgfttoforafilg mu srorowSTOpft . . . 

fcRis...gTf^r...^^...!rrrn fafro \... 

19 *prfa TOfafe^rog^ n v Ctfa*. p£$glfa 
sqMtfa OTft ^$: ]... fa *rafa.. .«..*... fflRlf: i err *fNg^ 
fTOTC^: 

20 [f ]^k: *r fa^qSrq ii <n stito- sftJrafflrrejri g^fa 

faro sftri<ifqT^....^€r..rr..cft. ..g^roT^...^^.. to 
* r- 

21 ^rr^Ft 3^f^irTRT%|#i f^TO n <r ^ g^r^- 

sMte i .f^- ^...qjR i ff]q% g^^q|-...an 

toll 5ET sftrf^fesR 

22 [^r] n ^ \ ^fqt ^ 'tuto g^R 

5^rl l gt^TT g...TOI^J...gq[ ^T5qn^% I qTgTOI^ wl%. .. 

m^t% 
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23 cfc ?r f qfctfe&lRj; ii i * 3jRTrais?nw^% 

1 ^ I W. . 

24 - . JBRta I 4. . Sf$t^T3 m$\z?r. SfSTRf I H 'a SHfa ^ % « . . , 'i 

ftr%s5i ^ ‘iv'f i ^sfr%rt <ft] Hiwfer $t wX h(\ 
in i ii [ ^ ] 

25 (>*<] ifcftft: ferct ^Reft antfcWff(d) SJSETO I *£*fa ^ JTOT- 

qM ^rrq- — f^; i i ^«th 

5PJR [ 3T3T% ^]5Trf^RR: [f^ffl] SElfa: I) «ff II 

GIRNAR 

No 77] [about 1454. 

This inscription is engraved on a very large slab of stone built m the wall 
of the Neminlatha temple or as is popularly called of the ‘ Ra Khengui 
Mahal/ on the left of the entrance of the Devakot.a on the famous 
Gimar hill. This slab -does not contain the whole of the inscription but it 
seems that a second slab was used on which the remaining iwrtion was en- 
graved. But as the other slab is not discovered as yet we have bo remain 
satisfied with this incomplete inscription. The upper left comer of the stone 
is broken away, otherwise the inscription is m an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. The inscribed portion measures 3£' m length and 2" in breadth. The 
poet who composed this pra&asti was no doubt, a learned man, but his ideas 
are many times far-fetched and are difficult to be understood. Though the 
engraving is done in a very clear way the inscription is full of grammatical 
mistakes of every kind 

This important inscription was first published m the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society , Vol I, p 64, and again m the Anti- 
quities of Kathiawad and Kachh, p 159, and m the Revised List of Anti- 
quarian Remains in the Bombay Presidency , p 347. 

It opens with an invocation to the goddess of learning (Saradfi) The 
meaning of the second and third verses is not clear, but the second verse 
seems to praise the sun god In the fourth verse the goddess Ambikfi is 
praised. Then in three more verses the Gimar mountain called both Ujjayanta 
and Raivata in the record is described From the eighth verse an account 
is given of a family bom of Han, m which Siva, Angaja ( i e Madana ) , 
Acyuta (le Krona), Bala [ramaj and others wore born In that famous 
family called Yadava, was bom a great king named Mancjahka, who built 
with many gold plates a temple of NemifniathaJ His son was Navaghana, 
whose son Mahipaladeva built a temple of Samaria tha at Prabhasa His 
son was Sangara (Khangara), whose son was Jayasimhadeva The latter 
had a son named Mokalasnnha, whose son was Melagadeva The; latter’s 
son was Mahipaladeva, who had a son named Mandalika From the seven- 
teenth verse to the twenty-first this king is extravagantly piaised As the 
description of the royal family ends with this king it can be supposed that 
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the inscription belongs to his time. As we know that the last Mawtfalika ruled 
from vs 1606-1527 this inscription belongs to that period probably to vs. 
1510 or ( 1454 ad). On the twenty-fourth line, which is the last one in this 
slab, description is begun of Sana a famous merchant, but there being no 
sufficient space on the slab for further engraving the record is left incomplete. 

This inscription gives the longest genealogy of the Cudiasamia kings, 
beginning with Mandalika who is supposed to have begun his rule in v. s. 1316 
to the king Mandalika the third of the name and who was destined to be 
the last ruler of the family, his kingdom being seized permanently by the 
Muhammedans in v. s. 1527. After Navaghana Mahlpala I is said in the 
inscription to have come to the throne He was in fact the younger brother 
of Navaghana and not the son as is wrongly stated in the inscription. It may 
be noted that after Jayasimha I, the names of only direct descendants m the 
line are given. For Jayasimha was succeeded by his elder son Mahlpala 
and the latter by his younger brother Mokalasimha Similarly Mokalasimha 
was succeeded by Mandalika and the latter by Meliga Thirdly Meliga was 
succeeded by Jayasimha and the latter was succeeded by Mahipiala But our 
inscription which is bent upon giving the names of only direct descendants 
has dropped m the genealogy the names of Mahlpala, Mandalika and Jaya- 
simha, each of whom was succeeded not by his son but by his younger brother 
Now on the same grounds the name of Navaghana the elder son of Manda- 
lika 1, ought not to have been given. But the composer of our praisasti 
wrongly thought that his successor Mahipiala was his son and not younger 
brother For the lull genealogy of the family from' the first Maipdalika in 
the inscription to the thiid Maindalika see the Introduction 


Text 

1 ...... JI^. 1 m: ifcfoWT II 

2 [cTt]^T STTCST II <1 2H7T%: 2 * * gFT # )cHT3jr 

IsratcTI Id - fWTcft ^TTcSPTTqT 3TTT I W 

3 \ ) l H 

f^cTTRRcr ( ? ) fftszterc:' 5 iT*rcRf3r%r ^ 

4 m ^ 

I! 1% dOTT I 7 dt 


1 This line as well as some phrases m other lines are unintelligible 

2. 2Tc 5UT%; 3. gfcET. 4. * 

5. This and the following phrases are unintelligible 6 (%TlfeT. 

7 Such unnecessary strokes are common m this record 

8. 9. ^RTcpc^TT % 
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6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 


[fafcsrr] ^3 II Ml 3T3T ^ U w ^H- 10 

xm 12 11 5 » *tptt sft% 

JPTO^SRT U Vnwi% l^^U:5PJcRT: ^ %* gJRRRf: [u-] t# ^OTcTgR 

u & torat q^nsnfo* r qift 13 hsrs 

mu m u u g'n Jift^FTC' 

srqfct 4 

it $r 3Tf# a 

u v gw^ i w*rraji 

^qgqqflcTq^fqqi^qiq: II SRTiqsft^ I 

in ® n ijftatsd irflm^^r: *rf^r: ii 

17 3to*P*En^ U *) 1 ^TOCTOI 

trqrsrft gfelft: II S^TRf tI 33W< l^^l g*TR [RT] 
n u spictarrar: n i r 3tt#^ 


r *rraig warn* w 


1 q JT^ir qwrr- 1 


n u n ii ^ ^3 «twfe : 

|| JTeTrTPmarsrft t^T- STOSW&t 
II IV II gf^^^T 21 g^R: [it] 

[ qrq 22 ] qr<rff% i sriRcTT ^r^^iqqiq: u tmi rRqi^qgigp 

^r^c^csrmTiia't n mv u QircfK «ft- 

f^Ttelft^qT c TR5t?q ( ? ) 

^TTct: ^f^^«4^R^T55: 24 (?) II ^ clcg^ft S^Bftf^STRft (5) 
95T3RST: U II ^ [=v] 


18 i^^q^T^rw q f fe rq ^ rrfq ^ ^^c^tc^nfe^4 qfeprc- 

ero ( ? ) u ^ ii (^)^r: ^ argqt iRqfa w f^rt f 4 ^. u 

19 RT 25 «TT$ f^T: tor fTf^qr I? jJ^fcT: ^ffto I 3#fc|StTSrqrf?T: gOT 

1 % sfrto ii i^raterc ^ uv 

20 artoRrwrt ii %g: ^itorlft 26 ^fwre: 

^r^RTt ( ?ff )^T ,T rrq>. 27 <=ffi II^mNmht 


io. tftg; n g«rr 12. g^sr is qrlci 

14 15. qrq% SRT^...^frl^ 16. WT 

17 The number 11 of the verse ought to be after 3jRT. 

18 m ? 19 2WT 20. qgJsT 21. qftg 22 qRT 23. fcRffafc 

24 or 5R2R5: ? 25 cf 71% 26. trrqfe 27. *sT^Rc<?R. 
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21 


22 

23 

24 


i! mi k k m \ 


frirfq rrral® u 

?fcr: n 

^tt Tftori^nrt g*fii*RP*R», %ror#r- 

fe^T^r &TMI u ^4 ? ( «r ) er tSRf: i 

u ^ u ^ it 

aw tffcnoRpfa n 3?fer [:i ] fa4t foft [=*] 

sftoftq- i ^i4t^3^wnr 


PASNAVDA 

No. 78,] v. s. 1514 [5-2-1458 A.D. 

This slab of stone containing a bilingual (Persian and Sanskrit) inscription 
was found fixed m the southern wall of the Darbargadh of Pasnavda a very 
old town in Junagadh State, at a distance of 51 miles to the east of SutrS- 
Plaidia The Sanskrit portion measures l'-31" by 3". The language of the 
record is very incorrect but the mistakes can easily be detected. 

The inscription opens with the date, Sunday, the second of the dark 
half of iSnavana of vs. 1514 (7-8-1457 ad ) and states that Sultan Malik 
Asad, son of Malik Muhammad, and grandson of Malik Mubarak, was then 
governing Devapiaitaina (i e Somanlatha Pataaiai) on behalf of Sultan Kut- 
buddin (of Gujarat) He caused very strong iron gates to be made to the 
fort at Pasnavda This work was completed on Sunday, the sixth of the 
dark half of v s. 1514 (Maha). 

Text 

1 n 4^ <1 w 44 w \ 

qcFT 

2 II d: sft: *ET 

3 u fotonfo i fq^rrd i spRRlcr mp* i 

4 4tarr §*t i i 4H in ws i 

m 1 ^=TTs 

5 ^4 m ^ [\] fcfr ii 

JEGADVA 

No. 79] v. s. 1518 [9-4-1462 AJX 

This inscription is found m one of the deris near the Mlatri Vlav m the 
village Jegadva at a distance of six miles to the south-east of Dhrangadhra. 
It measures 27" X 13" 


28 \ 


29. 


30. #4. 
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The inscription records that Ramabai, bom in the Guhila family and 
married to Rana Raijavira of the ZaLa family caused a well to be built 
an the 10th day of the bright half of Vaisakha m v.s. 1518. Rama’s sons 
were Rimadjasa, Arjuna and) Gajabhrama. 

Four more inscriptions, recording the same object are found in four 
other dem in the same place. Two of them are of the same date, but the 
remaining two do not give any date 

The expression ‘chief queen' used with Ramabai, wife of Rana 

Ranavira seems to be a formal one, since the Halvad inscnption of v.s 1538 
published below gives the name of L51a.dc of the queen of Raqavlia whose 
son Bhima succeeded his father to the gadi Ramabai built the well after 
the death of her husband in v s. 1516. 

Text . 

(O 

1 sfttsTT 

2 gft 1 o 

3 # 

4 erTf sfouft 

5 | 35r 

6 

7 [mr] 

8 [sft] 2 . 

9 . 

10 . . 

(*) 

1 sftorcr 

2 snfer w>] 

3 f*T 'hRuiJl 

4 [ i*] h%tt 

5 TOrranr [?u *] 'j 

6 [ :* ] qsn^t wmi srS% fW 

7 <&&& *T#PT WTT 2J3TT [\U] R 

GIRNAR 

No 8°j vs 1519 [13-51463 

This inscription is engraved on the pedestal of a black marble image 
in the nijammdira of the Sampratiraja temple It consists of two lines and 

1 This word was left to be engraveldf in its proper place and was therefore 
engraved on the top of the first line 

2. The further portion is wom out 

3. Read. 
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measures 2 , 40£" m length and only 3" in breadth. It is in a good state 
of preservation. 

It records that during the time of the king Majdalika an image of Nemi- 
raatha was caused to be made by two brothers Sahasakarapa and Pomasiha, 
sons of Sikhara and that it was consecrated by Udayavallabhasuri of the 
Vrddhatapa pak§a (le Gacha), on Friday, the 11th of the dark fortnight 
of Vai§akha in v. s. 1519. 

Text 

1 ii^ 'i 'i 

2 (°) jj$o vft&rwm- 

JEGAPVA 

No 81J v. s. 1524 [264-1468 ad 

This inscription is engraved on a paho standing on the eastern bank 
of the Kalasara tank to the east of the village Jegadva in Dhrangdhra State 
A camel driver is engraved between the second and the third line of the 
inscribed portion, which measures l'*4" in height and l'*l" in breadth. The 
concluding three lines cannot be clearly read. 

The record opens with the date, viz Tuesday, the second of the bright 
half of Magha of v s. 1524, and refers to the reign of a king named Maha- 
raja Varasimhadeva It seems to record the death of a person in a fight on 
the above mentioned date 

It must be noted that the king who held sway over Jegadva at that 
time must be no other than a Zalia king of KuvaL We do not however find 
a king in that family who was ruling in vs 1524 and who was called Vara- 
simhadeva. A king of that name did rule m the Zlalfr family but he lived 
m an earlier period from circa 1441 to 1448 of the Vikrama era. The 
date, again, can definitely be read as 1524. I am, therefore, inclined to 
propose that Varasimhadeva was some Bhdydda of the ruling family but was 
given the honorific title ‘ Mahlarana ’ only m the inscription He may be 
the eleventh son of Rami Satrasialji of the main ruling of Kuva 

Text 

1 riTT W* Frar 

2 ffefar Tci 

3 sgfcTfcpiH 

4 3fpT 

5 gwrftsfr 

7 snf sn| \ 

8-10 


1. Read. i.e. 
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KHAMBHAD 

No. 82] v. s. 1531 (25-74474. 

This inscription is engraved at the door of a small temple near the deri 
of Khiambhadia Nag in the village Khambad The inscribed jxjrtion is 
round an image of Ganapati and measures T*7" m length and 6" in hi width. 

It records that the temple was built on Monday the 12th of the fust half 
of iSravana in v. s. 1531 m the village Khambhad by Meheta Haiapal in 
the time of a Ziala kmg, whose name is illegible, but is piobably Bluma 

Text. 

1 to. iw ^ mm 

2 

3 ?>fr [vfmTO] m 


4 i 

KUTIYANA 

No. 83] v. s 1531 [5-10-1574. 


This inscription was found in Kutiylana under Junagadh State, but it 
is now kept in the Junagadh Museum. It is broken m its lowei portion. 
The record is full of mistakes 

It opens with the date, Wednesday, the tenth of the dark half of Asvina 
fn v. s. 1531, and makes a mention of the Mahlajanas of Kuntipur (i.t\ 
modern Kutiyania). The names of certain articles of commodity, viz., ja- 
wari, cotton, etc., are given It seems that the Mahajanas tiading in the 
Mandvi were asked to contribute to some public purpose certain amount 
of grain, cotton, etc. 


Text. 

1 to. i m erm 1 qf? i o 

2 ( * ) 

3 STTO dTO I & ? df2T: 4 II cT^TT ^3TI 

4 srtft i cr«rr wlro 6 mu 

5 sro $ [sftjo ^ 1 5T jo u ft® 

6 [Tfarcr 1 51 % 1 S[o || fTFRTgtjq- 

7 ... i mm m sr° is u m 

8 *T? 'j 5T *1 %Z- 

9 *tt 1 9. 

10 % q^5 

11 ....... dft 


1. Read 3nf^r 2 Read 3. Read 

4 and 6 and 1 ? 5. Read 2 
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CANDRASAR 

No. 84] vs. 1534. [9-2-1478 

This inscription is found engraved on a stone fixed in the southern dam 
of the big lake to the south of the village Candrasara m the Rlajasitapur 
mahal of the Dhrangdhra State. Its length is 5'-9" but the breadth is only 
4". The average size of the letters is 2" by l\". 

It records that a farmer or a ksatriya named Dipacandra of Dar- 

bha gotr)a caused to be dug a beautiful tank for the comfort of beings on 
Monday the 7th of the bright half of Phalguna of v.s. 1534 

On p 241 of the revised list of Antiqucmcm Remains in the Bombay 
Presidency this inscription is read thus — 

^ frt d^rd =? dtmr i 

and the making of the tank is attributed to the king Candrasimhaji of Halvad, 
But there is no doubt that the correct reading of the text is as given below. 
The date 1534 is quite clear In another inscription of v.s 1911 at the same 
place published below this work is attiibuted to Candrasimhaji and the date 
for that occasion is given as v s 1640 simply to suit to the reign of Cmdra- 
siimhaji the Zalia ruler of Halvad The present inscription tells us that the 
author of the tank was Dipacandra and that his gotra was Darbha, whereas 
the gotra of the Zhialla family in which Candrasimha was bom is known to 
be Markandeya " It is thus clear that the building of the tank is wrongly 
attributed to Candrasimhaji by tradition, that the writer of the inscription 
of v.s 1911 simply bowed down to that tradition and stated the wrong year 
for that purpose, and that Burgess wrongly read the inscription in the light of 
the tradition, if at all the Ziilia ruler might have repaired and enlarged the 
tank. 

Text 

1 to: wr vi(? ) JTjrtet d$n*ir ^ i snfaf 

2 i §w>tt i 

GOSA 

No 85] v.s. 1536 [6-2-1480 

This inscription is found in the southern part of the village Gosa. It 
measures 12"Xll". 

It refers to the rule of Patshaha Mahammad and the Jefhvfa chief Vika- 
mjaitjf and states that on Sunday, the 11th of the dark half of Magha in 
v s 1536 one Munjlal, son of Sura, belonging to the Niagar Vania community 
caused a well to be dug up m Gosa. 

Patshaha Mahammad mentioned in the record was the powerful Guja- 
rat Sultan Mahmud Begada who conquered Kathiawad in vs. 1527, ended 
the Cudasama rule at Junagadh and enforced his claims as overlord over 

*See Limbdi Inscription of v.s. 1830 published below. 
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the small states in Kathiawad, Rana Vikamailji of Poibandai being- one of 
them. 

Text. 

1 ^ 

2 % <n M mm sfta 

3 §ssn 

4 fen 4tenrmm srm^r 

5 fcT 

6 E TI 5? T 5 RI 5 j g 

7 

RAMPURA 

No. 86] vs 1538 (1-2-1482 

Between the villages Riampura and Ratba in the Wadhwan State theie is 
a well where the following four inscriptions of the same date aie found The 
letteis of all are well engraved and well preserved The fust inscription 
measures 18" in length and 14" in bioadth, the second 17}" by 34", the thud 
17" by 13}" and the fouith 17}" by 14}". 

All the four inscriptions bear the same date, viz , Friday, the 13th of 
the bright half of Magha of v s 1538 or Saka 1403. Though they are differ- 
ently worded, as may be seen below, their object is the same It is as 
follows : — In the time of Fadashaha Mahamud and during the regime of 
Rana Vaghji and when Paiamara Lakhadhir and Hadra and Alukhan were gov- 
erning the locality two wives, Ranibai and Velhade of Setha Vina of Srimril 
community residing in Jhanjhanagar (ie Jhinjhuvatfa) caused a well to be 
made in Suryapura for public use The account of the family to which Vina 
belonged is given thus— Setha Kelhana had a wife named Pomi They had a 
son named Aso. His wife was Vanu, from whom he had a son named Map- 
dana The latter had two wives — Man! and Mtanu By Man! he got four 
sons — Vino, Dhano, Suro and Viso. Vino had two wives — Ranibai and Vel- 
hadebai, who caused the well to be made as mentioned above Sura had two 
wives— Sampu and Sobhagam ; while Visa had a wife named Uadi The 
names of the officers of Rapa Vlaghji in whose time the well was dug arc* also 
given 

Padshaha Mahamud mentioned in the record is the Gujarat Sultan 
Mahamud Begada and Rana Vaghji is the Zala ruler of Kuva Paramaras 
Lakhdlurji and Hada were governors of the part and Khan Alu Khan was 
the thanadi ir of Jhmjhuvada 

Below is given the text of only two inscriptions, the remaining two being 
almost similar to these 

Text 

O) 

1 18 81 SFTtT 3T 3Tf% siw^rrr^ rjiqqRt g 
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3 tor ’ron* 

4 ?rt strT wrt w, *nt w f%rf ^ 

5 <$ £m‘ srfafcf qfaR tm\ q^t f| 

6 <i ^prt^fn%°T 3 ^=f qro qit qfgq%5 

7 %roft fest% S JRSfcl ^ ST5$ s^JI 3T% Rsoj ^ 

8 R 3T55 5RIFT 8TTPC SRSfaR =^l^t ^ 

9 sn»ft ^rarffaRt stt- ^iwf ^r ^3 rtrw1 § 

10 5?rn 3?£t sn^r gdtw *rcfar %tott 

11 5TT Tm^IOTt q *RR: ^5 ^ 5Tc5 TO 3RS 3TT^ 

12 4 m 3TTO 3TTIR w4 II g¥T ¥Rg It ^ 

C) 

1 ^f sn% ^[5fffT% qrq 

2 RfR ^ 3 # Ttci^T or f!%^: 

3 ^5fTETif]r1%^RTO ^ mw 

4 TORd*R <*R or ^c%*TOTOq frfo sftot 

5 srwcfta ofe qrt to! § 

6 cf £lfe OTRI RI^Tf 3Tt ^R n gcT ofs JTT^I 01 

7 or to o^r^nt oT^nt *Rf§d oor 

8 ori sroo I oroif^^r 05 

9 ohrnr opfr qr| <r°ft qrf otr ot 4\ 

10 m ori srrf ^ totott^ 05 or q>rr qr 

11 41 ^RHOtqT: I go ^ TORTfR^. II 

KHODU 

No 87] vs. 1544. [17-7-1488. 

Khodu is a very old village in Wadhwan State at a distance of 15 miles 
to the north-west of Wadhwan Near the temple of Phulesvara Mahadeva 
a stone slab containing the following inscription is lying The inscribed 
portion is m an excellent condition but being so full of mistakes cannot be well 
read It measures 5£ feet m length and only \ foot in breadth. 

The purport of the record is this Vaja, son of Rand Suradasa who was 
son of Deva died m Jhalavad on Thursday, the eighth of the bright half of 
Snavana in vs. 1544 To commemorate his memory his mother named 
‘ Purade ’ caused a den to be made. 

Vaja was evidently a bhdydt of the main Zala family of Kuva. 

Text 

1 wm w* m *tppt raft c m m ^ erm %x&\- 

2 RT STFRift \ TOT ^ RRf ^ ^21 

4\m 

3 f srtftr qrapr qrftftr: ( ? ) m ^rar ( ? ) 
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BAPZ 


No. 88] 

v.s. 1572. 

[1516. 


This inscription is engraved on a stone lying neai the temple of Khodi- 
yar Mata m the village B.adi in the 'Gogha distiict. The letteis aie veiy 
carelessly engraved 

It opens with the date, Thursday, the eleventh of the daik halt of Maga- 
sara of v.s. 1572 and seems to record that by ordei of the Mahamuik Pir 
Muhammad and other officers Miya Aladiya, Dosi Shivaraja, Mcheta Manki, 
Patel Varajang, Brahman Niaga made a grant of a piece of land m the village 
Bahadi in the possession of the Vazir Imprecatory lines aie given at the 
end so that no Hindus and Muhammedans should violate the giant. 

Text 

1 stt m wm 

2 vfc 

4 ( ? ) dddir 

5 ft ffpTT 

6 KHHN, 3Rt° W, 

7 ^rid, srTffFr 

10 

1 1 5TOI TOt 

12 sraftg 

13 m qro 


KUVA 

No. 89J v s 1572 [2071515 

Kuva is the chief town of a Mahal of the same name m Dhrangdhra 
State. It is also called Kankiavatl In its north-west quarter theie is a 
well called Kharlvava The present inscription is found fixed there. Its 
length is Z'-2" and breadth P-2". Being very incorrectly engraved it is 
doubtful if the reading of certain names is correct. The mistakes can easily 
be understood, so they are not given in the footnotes. 

The inscription records that on Thursday the ninth day of the bright 
half of Sravapa in vs 1572 (saka 1437) Patel Abu repaired the well At 
that time Badasnahia Muzfar was ruling (over Gujarat) and Rjamift Riana 
kade, evidently the ZiaJia ruler of Halvad was ruling as his subordinate and 
Tajakhan and Aman were governing as Subas. The village Patel was a 
Muhammedan named Muso. 


^The date does not agree. 
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The Badashaha Muzfar mentioned in the record was the Gujarat Sultan 
Muzfar II who reigned from a.d. 1513 to 1526 at Ahmedabad. 

Text 

2 d*rr *j*Rrr§ Tfcrwi % 

4 tfto yrraTj^r ^ ^ 5 

5 cr q^5 3TR5tn| vfRi srrf gd ^ sit 

6 5RT gcT ^55 nt VTI3TT sflt BTtnoTf 5Ht ST^OT §rf qR^sf 

7 ^qr vir?! qa:<3 3^* s’cm *H5r sre&rpr *tt5t *n 

8 fan ¥TT?r *nw irar *tt5t <*>#* ^ ^ i 

SARA 

No. 90] v.s. 1579. [20-11-1522 

Sara is a small but very old village in the Sayala taluka It is 18 miles 
to the north of Than In the Darbargadh there is a masjid called Gebal 
Shah Pir There the subjoined inscription was found. It measures l'-10" 
in length and 12" in breadth 

The inscription records that Modhera Hajadi, resident of Sara caused a 
masjid to be made on Thursday, the second of the bright half of Migasar 
m vs 1579 during the rule of Patsaha Muzfarshah and his queen Bibi 
Raisti. 

Muzfar Shah was the Gujarat Sultan who ruled fiom a d. 1513 to 1526. 
Text 

1 u w. iw ^ ^ ^ 

2 ti 

3 u 0k *ft° ^ 

4 II rf5T 4!%?: 3TR3T *TR^T #ft ^TcT ?ft%T 

5 ii 3135 ‘-m ?ft%( 

6 ii *ircsrr ^ ^fk 

7 ii m ?rt^ steft 

To be continued 


This word 3'qW i.e. 3^TUT shows that the old well was probably repaired. 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 

The Aryan Path, the premier monthly journal of Bombay, “ stands for all that 
is noble in the East and the West alike.” After a meritorious service of no less than a 
decade it has just entered its eleventh year as evinced by its issue for January 1910 
(Vol. XI, No, 1) The entire; credit for running this illustrious monthly with in- 
creasing popularity and international reputation must go to Mrs Sophia Wadia, who 
by her learning and ability has succeeded remarkably well in establishing a firm 
contact with thinking minds and busy pens of the foremost countries in the world. 
The need for such an organ maintaining a dignified but philosophic outlook on all 
matters of moment affecting the conflicting creeds and warring nations is greater at 
present than in bygone days in view of the infinite capacity for mischief generated 
by our so called civilization. The message of the Mahdbhamta “ A man should 
practise dlmrrna as if he is held by the hair by Death ” appears to have been last on 
us. The need for self-purification and self-discipline, noti to say the curbing of the 
desire for sdf-help ” is also to be emphasized by all whose voices are heard by 
the ^ madding crowd” who control the machinery of the state and direct it for 
“ ignoble) strife ” We feel confident that the Aryan Path with its eclectic message 
deeply rooted m spiritual development and strengthened by the haid woik of a decade 
will continue to spread this beneficent message to the innermost recesses of the 
civilized world m the years to come. It requires no prophet to tell man that he is 
a brute but it certainly requires a prophet or a philosopher to point out the divine 
capabilities of this brute The Aryan Path points the finger to this God in Man 
and we must stand by it in its uphill task iaf spreading this important message un- 
mindful of all sacrifices 

* #,* * ** * #* 

** * *# * ** # 

The Karnatak Historical Research Society of Dharwar inaugurated its Silvei 
Jubilee celebrations on 29th May 1940 under the distinguished presidentship oi 
Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, ma, the Director-General of Archaeology of India 
On this occasion two Silver Jubilee publications of the Society were announced and 
the portrait of the founder Mr Venkatrao Alur, BA, LLB , was unveiled. During 
the last 25 years the Society had “ to rouse the political consciousness of the Kanna- 
digas” and to recall to them their glorious past. The Society conducts an English 
Journal called the Karnatak Historical Review of which five volumes have been so 
far published. Publications of the Society in Kanarcse language, though they may 
possess a local appeal to the Kanarese knowing public are not likely to rouse much 
interest m the Society’s work in other parts of India. We trust, therefore, that the 
Society would develop their Research Journal into a first class medium for making 
widely known all important results of research conducted by the members of the 
Society The Museum of the Society contains 457 coins, 8 stone images, 37 palm 
leaf manuscripts and 50 choice photographs ol temple architecture in Mysore. This 
collection of exhibits m the Museum needs also to be increased and we have no 
doubt that with the sound advice of Rao Bahadur Dikshit and the ardour foi re- 
search displayed by the organizers of the Society the Museum can be developed into 
a Model Museum of Karnatak antiquities and culture The Karnatak territory is 
not lacking in well-to-do and highly educated persons and given the will to develop 
the Karnatak Historical Research Society into a research centre with a dynamic 
drive it will not fail to attract scholars from other parts of India. We congratulate 
the present and past organizers of this Society for the groundwork of research done 
by them during the last quarter of a century and wish the Society ever-increasing 
prosperity and success m all their endeavours to put the Karnatak Historical Re- 
search m its proper academic perspective. 



A-I. URNAVABHI- M SPINNE V 


By 

ALBERT DEBRUNNER, Bern 

Die Ausfiihrungen von Otto Paul in der Zeitschiift “ Worter und Sachen ” 
(20, 1939, 56-58) und von H Gunther ebenda S 247 f veranlassen mich, 
ein paar Bemerkungen zu veroffentlichen, die ich mir zu gelegenthcher Ver- 
wendung aufgezeichnet hatte 

Von dem das Vorderglied uina- “ Wolle ” enthaltenden Wort fur 
“ Spinne ” sind durch die Petersburger Worterbucher (emschliesslich der 
Nachtrage lm 4 Band des grossen) folgende Bildungen bekannt geworden . 

Kialth 8, 1 (83, 8) (Prosa) urna-vdbhi-, (SB 14, 5, 1, 23 urna-vdbhi- ist die 
Grundlage des Damonennamens RV. 2, 11, 18 b , 8, 32, 26 b , 8, 66 (77), 2 
b mtrnavabha- (eigenthch “ Spmnensohn ”), ist demnach. die alteste bezeugte 
Form des Wortes ; aurnavabha- und aurnavdbha- kennt als Patronymikon 
das (SB 14, 7, 3, 26 (=BAU. 4, 1), als Eigennamen Nir und Brhadd 

Etwas junger bezeugt ist urna ridbhi- . TB. 1, 1, 2, 5; BAU. 2, 1, 20 ; 
Mund U, Kaui§ , BhP ( urnamdbhi - K&urikop 9), noch junger urna-ndbha-. : 
Svet U 6, 10, Lac, als Name ep und im Gana &iva zu P. 4, 1, 112 (als 
Grundlage des Patron aurnamdbhd - ) und uni Gaina najanya zu P. 4, 2, 53 (als 
Grundlage von aurnandbhaka- “ vom Stamm der U. bewohnt ”). 

Aus dem Plali brmgt Gunther a a O emige Stellen fur unnandbhi- und 
erne fur imndnbbhi - bei 

Zu diesen verbuchten Belegen kommen aus den Paralleltexten zur Katha- 
kastelle hinzu * MS. 1, 6, 9 (101, 5) Ttrna-vdbhi- und KapisthSamh 6, 6 (64, 
11 Raghu Vira) urna-vdbhi- Damit ist das Altersvorrecht des -v- uber das 
-n- bestatigt 

Etymologisiert wurde urna-ndbhi-, wie Gunther' zeigt, schon von mdi- 
schen Kommentatoren von Ralitexten aus v. ndbhi- “ Nabel ”, and Paul a. a. 
O erklart es als ” (Wesen) dessen Nabe (Nabel) Wolle hat” , die v-Variante 
trennt Paul in urna-va-bhi wobei er begreiflicherweise fur das -bhi- keine 
Entsprechung findet Beiden ist entgangen, dass schon Aufrecht (KZ 4, 1855, 
282) urna-vabha- cinleuchtend zu vtp-auvta und dcutsch weben usw gestelltund 
als “ Wollweberin ” gedeutet hatte ; diese Etymologie war bequem bei Boht- 
lingk-Roth unter urna-vabhi-, bei Wackernagel Ai Gr II 1, 11 §3 e« (wo 


1. Dieser Aufsatz war schon seit Monaten geschneben, als ich von S, M Katre 
seine Bemerkungen uber dasselbe Wort im Bulletin of the Deccan College Research 
Institute I, Nos 2-4 (Marz 1940) S 153 f zugeschidct erhielt. Auch er hebt die 
Bedeutung des Suffixes -i- und des Doppelakzents der neubelegten Wortform hervor. 
Da ich aber das Problem weit daruber hinaus behandelt habe, darf ich damit 
rechnen, dass meme Ausfuhrungen lhren Wert behalten. 
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ebenso einleuchtend urna-mbh- als volksetymologische Umdeutung von urtta- 
vabh- erklart ist) und bei Walde-Pokorny 1 257 zu fmdcn. 

Die Bildung von uma-vabh- ist klar : es ist ein Kompositum mil Nomen 
agentis auf -i- im Hmterglied und abhangigem Nomen nn Voiderglied (vgl 
Whitney Sanskr. Gr 2 § 1276 a, 1287 c, Wackern agel a. a O 224 § 92 d), 
wie z. B. v. saho-bhan- “ Kraft nahrend ”, AV. pathi-$adu “ am Weg sitzend ”, 
V. pad-grbhi- “-am Fuss ergreifend” (Name), SB numo-musi- “don Sinn 
raubend.” Allerdmgs hat in diesen Bildungen das Hmterglied gewohnhch 
Tiefstufe odei Vollstufe Die Dehnstufe ist ausserst selten : ich kenne nur 
hamsa-saci- als Namen ernes Vogels (“Ganse begleitcnd”) in unem Mantra 
TS.’ 5, 5, 20, 1 i=. KiathAsv 7, 10 (181, 4) ; dor Name puskarawdi ApsS ist 
wohl nur Verschreibung fur pau^karasddi- Bohtlingk Wb. s. v )”. Wir 
werden es also begriissen, wenn uns neuerdmgs die Ivurze m vdbhi - bezeugt 
ist : In dem Band Krsna-Yajurveda (New edition), Pait 1 (containing, 
Adh ian a and Punaradhiana sections) a , ed by Pandit Vamaniiustn Kinjavade- 
kar und Brahmasri Ramadlksit Hangal (Poona 1938) ist auch die oben ange- 
fuhrte Stelle des TB. abgedmckt (S 3 Z 1 3), abei unser Wort lautet dort 
nicht urna-vabhayah, wie in der Ausgabe dcr Bibliotheca Indica, sondem 
urwd-vabhayah,, und Katre bemerkt in der Uebersetzung, die er zu dem 
genannten Buch beigesteuert hat, mit Recht * “ The word has not so far Ixvn 
recorded either in PW or pw ” (S 4 f. Anm 6). Ich zweiflc nicht, class cheses 
Uma-vabhi- die ursprunghche Form des Wortes ist : die Vollstufe - vdbhi - 
entspricht der Norm weit besser als die Dehnstufe - vabhi Da die Wurzd 
vabh- sonst verschwunden war, suchte man “ volksetymologisch ” Anknupfung 
und fand sie zuerst wohl in dem Synonymen vd- “weben” (claher die 
Umgestaltung zu vabhi-), dann an nabhi-, und schliesslich wurde -mibht- 
nach der Regel ahgun- : dasangula- (Wackern. a. a. O, 118 f § 51 a) zu 
-ndbha-. 

Die Beibehaltung des a von umd- im Vorderglied entspncht der Regel 
(Wackern. a a O. 49 § 21 a«), wenn auch Eisetzung des d durch m 
solchen Fallen vorklassisch haufig ist (ebenda ft). So heisst c's VS 6B. 
SankhsS urnd-sutra- “ Wollfaden ”, AB. AisvGS urnd-stuka- “ Wollbuschel ”, 
TB 3, 7, 4, 10 ; 6, 5 umd-mvd'u- “ wollenweich ”, dagegen (wohl wegon der 
zweifachen Konsonanz) v. tirna-mradas - “wollenweich” ; von andein Verbal- 
determinativen vergleiche man etwa v. sena-nt- und ep. prtand-ni - “ Heer- 


fuhrer ” 

Der Doppelakzent der neuen Bezeugung des Wortes ist ebenfalls cine 
Altertumlichkeit Katre a. a O ermnert mit Recht an v brahmetnas-pati-, 
Zzmah-sepa- u dgl (Wackern a. a O 262 f 103 a) ; zu bemerken ist 
jedoch, dass diese und alle andern Falle von Doppelakzent (ebenda 41 § 17 b) 
andem Kompositionstypen angehoren Urnd-vdbhi- ist memes Wissens das 
emzinge Beispiel fur Doppelakzent m emem Kompositum mit regiercndem 


2 Uber P. 6, 2, 40, 41 - sad %( n )- - vdmi - s Wackern, a a O 220 § 91 f a A 
3. Seine Kenntms verdanke ich der freundlichen Zusendung durch Prof S. M. 
Katre m Poona. 
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verbalem Hinterglied ! Das gibt uns aber nicht etwa em Recht, dieses Beispiel 
anzuzweifeln ; denn die von Katre angefiihrten Bemerkungen der Kommen- 
tatoren zeigen deuthch, dass auch lhnen der Doppelakzent vorlag 

Es gibt ubngens noch andere Worter, die an die behandelten anklmgen. 
So schreibt die Ausgabe der Anandasr. Sanscrit Series in der Svetasvatara 
Upani§ad 6, 10 tantu-nabha- gegenuber urna-nabha- dei Ausgabe der Biblio- 
theca Indica ; das kleme Peterburger Worterbuch belegt dieses tantu-nabka- 
auch aus Sank, zu Bladar. 2, 1, 25. Femer gibt es kl. tantu-vaya- “ Weber ”, 
nach den Lex. und Gramm auch “ Spmne ” nach den Lex. auch tantra-vaya- 
“ Weber, Spmne ” und tmtu-vapa- “ Weber, das Weben ”, endlich tantu-vdm- 
“dasWeben” Das Hinterglied -mya- von der Wurzel vd- “ weben ” (vgl TB. 
-dayd- “ gebend ” von da-, v. upa sthayam *' das Herantreten ” von stha ; 
P 3, 1. 141) kennt schon der RV : vaso'-vdya- “ Gewand webend” 10, 26, 
6 c ; dann AB 8, 12, 3 und 8, 17, 2 tirasdnorvdya- “ Querband ” (eig. 
“Querwcber ”), ep kl tunna-vdya- “Schneider” (“ Gestochenes webend ” ) ; 
also tmtu-vdya- tantra-vdya- “ Faden webend Daraus ist umgestaltet tantu- 
vapa durch Anschluss an vap- “ hinstreuen ” und tantu-nabha- durch Konta- 
mmationi mit urna-nabha- ( tantu-vana, - enthalt naturlich ein Nomen actioms 
auf -( a)na- ) 

Zum Schluss em Wort liber das Gcschlccht diescr Worter fur die Spmne. 
Es ware nicht notig wenn mcht Paul a a O 57 urnambhi- als Femim- 
num von urmmbha- bezeichnete well er g e g e n die geschichtliche Folge der 
Worter lm Ai , aber seiner Etymologic urnambha- — aw * vannandwa- 
>vardnava- zuhebe, urnandbha- ftii die alteste Form halt (in den Zitaten 
aus dem PW. setzt er S, 56 richtig das Maskulinum an 1 ) Die Lexika geben 
aber fur alle dicsc Worter mannliches Gaschlccht an, und mit vollem Recht ; 
sclion der Kompositionstypus urm-vabhi- beweist das Mask, naturlich auch 
fur die Umgcstaltungcn des Wortcs ; auch spricht in den Belcgen rein nichts 
fur Femininum, wohl aber manches fur ein Maskulinum, z. B Kiath so ’yarn 
urnavdbhih , MS ye ’ dhare ta iimdvdbhayah, SB 14, 5, 1, 23 sd ydtho 
* nmvabhis tmtuno ’ ccdrel “ wie diese Spmne vermittelst des Fadens aus sich 
herauskommt ”, 

Der Stammbaum der Bildungen ist also so herzustellen : 

TB. urnd-vdbhi - 

I , 

MS. Tirna-vabhi- 

I 

I ~ i 

Kath. SB. trua vdblu- pah unna-ndbki- 

( v. autnavubha - ). 

TB. BAU urna-ndbht-, pah unna-nabhi. 

Svet U urna-nabha- + kl tantu-vaya- 



Svet U. tantu-nabha- kl. tantu-vdpa - 



ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY AND RESEARCH WORK* 

By 

P C. DIVANJI, Bombay. 

I. Genesis of the Study of Ancient Indian History. 

II. Available Sources for that Study. 

III, Commencement of Research Work and Its Reaction on Ihstoiy. 

IV, Progress in Research Work and m History. 

V. Discovery of the Indus Valley Civilization and Us Reaction on Historical 

Studies. 

VI. Problem Left Unsolved By Them 

VII. Ways and Means To Solve It. 

VIII. Immediate Objective Requiring Concentration 

IX. Necessity of Active Co-operation between the Rescan h Siholius and the 

Archaeologists. 

X. Suggestions for their Lines of Action 

XI. Their Effect on the History of Indian Culture. 

XII. Way to Further Progress and Appeal to Rcseaich Sihokns 

I. Genesis of the Study of Ancient Indian Hisloty . 

Although the East India Company had ceased to lx* a puuly Hading 
company and had begun to take an active interest m the political condition 
of India since about the beginning of the second halt ot the LXth Onlitiy, 
it was not until the then predominant power of the lV*\vas was gradually 
broken by making separate subsidiary alliances with the mvmlxis ot the 
Maratha Confederacy, and was finally crushed out of existence m MIN dm mg 
the Governor-Generalship of the Marquis of Hastings that tin* * aid Company 
can be deemed to have laid the foundation of the Butisli Indian Empm*. 
Shortly after that foundation was laid the work of its consolidation and re- 
construction was commenced with a view to its itxvts being planted as deep 
as possible in order to make it as permanent as human institutions could be 
and as human ingenuity and foresight could make it Amongst the vanous 
steps that were taken towards that end on getting the constitution amended 
by an Act of Parliament in 1833 was the asceitainmcnt ot the history of India 
pnor to the commencement of the stiuggles for supremacy bet warn the British 
and the other European powers, the Portuguese and the Fundi, who had 
some possessions m India, m order that the mistakes of the past mleis of 
India may not be repeated by the British. 

II Available Sources for that Study 

2 There were ample materials for the study of that history upto the 
date of the first Mahomedan incursion m India headed by Mahomed of 

* This paper was read before the Archaeology Section of the Tenth Session of 
the All-India Oriental Conference held at Tirupati m Mardi 1940. 
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Gazni 1 , namely the first quarter of the 11th century, because the Mahome- 
dans had all along "kept sufficient records in the Persian language of the most 
important events that had taken place since then The task of ascertaining 
the vicissitudes through which the different provinces of India had passed 
prior to that date was however by no means easy for the European adminis- 
trators and historians, who had undertaken the study of Indian history, be- 
cause, whereas, on the one hand it could not be denied that the Indian civili- 
zation was at its zenith from a date long long prior to the commencement of 
what is called the mediaeval period, there was, on the other, a total absence of 
purely historical records thereof kept in Sanskrit or m any other language 
and such Sanskrit works as contained materials from which the necessary 
dates could be ascertained were so voluminous and so mixed up with mytho- 
logy that a very labourious research was required to be made for that pur- 
pose even after one acquired a workable knowledge of the language. Before 
Mount Stuart Elphinstone undertook to write the first History of India in 
1833 such research work, so far as the Sanskrit works on law and general 
literature were concerned, had already been commenced by Oriental scholars 
like Sir William Jones and others, who founded the Bengal and Bombay 
Branches of the Royal Asiatic Society. But the vast mass of the Vedic, 
Paunamc and Prakrit literatures, from which historical materials could be gar- 
nered, had remained practically unexplored and much of it had also remain- 
ed unknown to the European scholars Some Christian missionaries had 
dived into a portion of it but they had been led to form some fantastic and 
unsavouiy notions about the character of the Indian civilization Elphinstone 
therefore stigmatized that source as unreliable and set down 326 B.C., the date 
of the incursion of Alexander the Great of Macedonia according to the Greek 
writers, as the earliest date from which the past history of India could be 
re-constructed. 

III. Commencement oj Research Work and Its Reaction cm History. 

3 Such evaluation of the known indigenous sources rendered it neces- 
sary to make scientific researches for more reliable ones Towards that end, 
the authorities turned their attention to the collection of such other historical 
evidence as it was possible to procure on searching for epigraphs, coins, plates, 
tablets, relics of artistic works, grants and literary records. In order to carry 
out that plan, they created the posts of the Director of Archaeology m India 
and of the Superintendents of Circles for the Search of Sanskrit Mss, all 
over India Thus, while on the one hand Cunningham, Burgess, Cousens, 
Fergusson, Princep and others carried out archaeological researches, Peter- 
son, Bhandarkar, Rajendralal Mitra, Stein and others carried on the 

1. Technically speaking the first Mahomedan invading army that had entered 
India from the north-west was that of Mahomed Kasim and it had! done that m 
the last quarter of the 8th century but it had touched only the border-province of 
Smd, and the principal Hindu States then in existence in the interior and along 
the other borders had remained unaffected by it, 
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search for Sanskrit Mss, all over India. The former bi ought to light many 
hidden inscriptions, coins and relics and led to the development of the sciences 
of palaeography, epigraphy, numismatics and aichreology on winch Cunning- 
ham, Princep, Peterson, Bhandarkau, Bhau Daji, Bhagw.inlal Indrati 
and others woiked very haid and the iattci aided furthoi by tin usenichos 
of the repiesentatives of learned societies here and m Europe like Bhau Daji, 
Buhler and others led to the establishment of Mss binaries at important 
centres m India like Poona, Calcutta, Benares, Jammu, Bikaun and Madras 
and in Euiope like London, Paris, St Pclersbmg, Rome Ac. and U, the appli- 
cation of the method of historical research to the interpretation of the Indian 
religious works. 

4 While this spade-work was m progicss foi neaily four dt cades Henry 
Beveridge published his Comprehensive History of India m 1002, Sn II M 
Elliot brought out his Hisloiy of India m 8 volumes commencing from 18(57 
and Cowell revised Elphinstone’s Ibstory of India. The two foiraei had 
not indeed sufficient materials before them because lcboaich woik iud lxvn 
commenced shortly befoie they composed then woiks But even Cowell, 
who had some pre-histonc materials before him did not think it worth his 
while to collect and sift them with a view to nirange them chronologically 
and give them a place m a chapter on the history of a penod puoi to the 
date of Alexander’s incursion. 2 

5. The British Indian Government, however, made use of the results of 
the researches so far made by getting the volumes of the hnpeual and Pro- 
vincial Gazetteers composed and published for the benelit of its administra- 
tive officers The Oxford University too decided to shut independently htu- 
lary research work and mauguiatcd the Sacred Books of the East Senes, m 
which were published English translations of important woiks m Sanskrit and 
other ancient eastern languages with cntical notes, ini induct ions Ac The 
Indian Universities too had by that time begun to turn out able Indian 
scholars Dr. Max Muller, the general editor of the said mu ics, therefoio 
availed himself of the co-operation of some of those ‘•cholrus like IC 'I'. 
Telang in addition to the European oriental scholars like Buulek, Jolly, 
and others A historical study of the Vcdic liteiaturc was pm sued also at 
other centres of learning m Europe and notably thereout in <. lei many by 
Roth, Schlegel, Goldstucker, Weder and olheis As the result of all 
this literary activity of the European linguists, who already knew Gieek and 
Latin, the Science of Compaiative Philology was founded, the theory was esta- 
blished that the Indo-Aryan civilization was a sub-branch of the Indo-Iiaman 
civilization, which itself was a branch of the Indo-Euiopcan civilization and it 
was placed beyond the possibility of a doubt that the Jam and Buddhist 
works m Prakrit contained unmistakable data for the re-construction of the 
political history of India from the foundation of the iSaisunuga dynasty at 
Gmvraja in Magadha by Kmg Sisunaga in about 602 n c. to the accession of 
Candiagupta Maurya on the throne of Magadha, on extirpating the line of the 

2 V A. Smith’s Early History of India, Third Edition, Ch I, p 1 
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Nandas between 323 and 321 B c. with the assistance of the well-known states- 
man Gainakya alias Vispugupta Moreover the Htslones of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture by Weber, Max Muller, and Macdonell, Buddhist India by Rhys 
Davids, Bhandarkar’s Early History of the Dekkan, and Pargiter’s Dynas- 
ties of the Kali Age had also shown the way to re-construct Indian history from 
the indigenous sources 

6. These were results so definite and based on such solid foundations 
that even the strictest votary of truth, sitting solemnly to weigh facts like a 
jury-man, which was the ideal of a histoiian set up by Goethe and adopted 
by Vincent Smith, 3 could not shut his eyes against them Accordingly when 
the latter published the third edition of his Early History of India,, which 
is the earliest edition which seems to have come down to India, he recognised 
“ literary tradition ” as a source of history buttressed by as much corrobora- 
tion as could be drawn from the works of the Greek travellers and ambassa- 
dors 4 and devoted the first about 50 pages of the book containing 475 pages 
to a discussion as to the nature and reliability of the sources of information 
with regard thereto and the reliable facts which could be gathered theiefrom 
So far as political history was concerned, he pushed back its commencement 
to 602 b C , relying for that purpose on the conclusions drawn from the Bud- 
dhist and Jam Prakrit works and as regards the condition prior to that date 
he made the following remarks, namely “Modem research has brought to 
light innumerable facts of the highest scientific value concerning pre-historic 
India but the impossibility of assigning dates to the phenomena discovered 
excludes them from the domain of the historian whose vision cannot pass the 
line which separates the dated from the undated,” 5 although the latter may 
be invaluable for the purposes of ethnology, philology and other sciences 
The great Sanskrit epics, he looked upon as “ of value as tiaditional pictures 
of social life in the heroic age” but as not containing “ matter illustrating the 
political relations of states dunng the historical period 

IV Progress in Research Work and in History 

7 A decade before that standard work on history appeared Lord 
Curzon had begun to take an unusual interest in the archaeological depart- 
ment He had got a special Act passed by the Indian legislature m order to 

empower it to take the necessary step towards the preservation of the ancient 

3 Smith quotes m support of his view the following deftnit'on of the duty 
of a historian from the Maxims and Reflections of Goethe namely — “The histo- 
rian’s duty is to separate the true from the false, the certain from the uncertain and 
the doubtful tiom that which cannot be accepted Every investigator must, before 
all things, look upon himself atJ on;e who is summoned to serve on a jury He has 
only to consider how far the statement of the case is complete and cleaily set forth 
in the evidence. Then he diawa his conclusion and gives his vote, whether it be that 
his opinion coincides with that of the foreman or not’’ ( Early History of India, 
Third edition, Introduction pp 3 4 ) 

4 Op. cit , Ch I, p 10 

6. Op. Cit., Ch I, p 10, 


5 Op. Cit. Ch II, p 27. 
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monuments throughout the Indian Empire He also K-oiganin'd the depart- 
ment and expanded it by appointing Superintendents of Cncles nuclei its 
Director-General and provided for a handsome learning grant being placed 
at his disposal for enabling him to carry out the necessary upans to the exist- 
ing monuments, to make airangements foi then preservation ami also so fat 
as may be possible to excavate new sites selected on the st length of reliable 
evidence. This gave an unusual impetus to the officeis of the department to 
strive to assist the historians in their attempt to place the ancient lustoiy of 
India on a more solid basis than that of meie Iitetaty tiadition The dis- 
covery of the fort-wall of Rajagrha and Jaiusandha’s Akin id a m Bihai was 
the outcome of tins impetus But for one icason oi anothei it was not follow 
ed up by excavations in the surroundings of those site?, which might most 
probably have brought to light unmistakcablc positive evidence' of the* state- 
ments of facts contained m the hteraiy woilcs The consequence was that 
archaeology remained what it had hitherto been, a hand-maid of lustoiy and 
could not become its guide along an untrodden path. And since the sciences 
of epigraphy and numismatics depend for the supply of the necoMty mateuals 
for their advancement on archeology, and since the volanes of that science 
limited their activity to the discovery of facts tending to confiim, coned oi 
contradict the conclusions arrived at by histonans from the liteuuv ‘-omces 
or at best to fill in the gaps left by them, they too even m then highest flights 
could not pierce the layer of clouds at the 4th ctntuiy no. winch obstructed 
from the vision of the denizens of caith, the bright celestial legion above it 
peopled by the Aryans' of the Vedic and Epic ages, 

8. Therefore although literary lescarch continued to piogiess, history 
remained static between the years 1914-19, as can be seen fiom the hcoikI 
impression of the Early History of India by Vincent Smiiii published in 1919 
and the second chapter of the Ancient Histoiy of India by I) R Bh anuakkak 
published by the Calcutta University in the same ye.u Fiom tin* tact that 
the second edition of The Hindu History of A K Mv/timoau of Dacca was 
published in 1920 it appears that its first edition must have been published 
before that but as at any rate the position of the lustoiy foi the penod 3000 
BC to 600 BC. as re-constructed by him did not teceivo n cognition at the 
hands of any university authorities the above observation lemanis unaffected 
by that fact. 

V Indus Valley Civilization and Its Reaction on Ihdmual Studies 

9 The three or four years that followed 1919, which maiked the con- 
clusion of the Great War by the Treaty of Versailles, were the yea is of some 
of the greatest upheavals not only in the contempoiary political lustoiy but 
also in the ideas of scholars as to the ancient history of India The gieat 
event which caused that upheaval was the accidental discovery m 1921 by 
the late Mr R D Bannerji of certain seals at Mohenjo-daio m the Laikhana 
district of Sindh white digging up certain mounds them for the puipose of 
locating an old Buddhist monastery His chief, Sir J Marshall, agieed 
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with him that those seals, though not capable of being deciphered, pointed to 
the spread of a pre-historic civilization in the region of the Indus Valley since 
similar seals had been found also at Harappa in the Punjab and encouraged 
him to make a determined effort to get the relics of that civilization from the 
deeper layers of the earth there His effort was crowned with success beyond 
anybody’s expectation for it led tot the discovery of three cities built one over 
the other, by a fairly civilized race of people, according to fixed plans, and 
of statues, images, implements, pottery, toys and ornaments besides seals of 
the above nature, from the buried houses, prayer and assembly-halls, gutters, 
roads, by-roads, wells Sic comprised in those cities On then being subjected 
to a most careful scrutiny they led to the unmistakeable conclusion that those 
cities must have been built between 3000 and 4500 bc by an Anaryan race 
of people A comparison of those relics with those found at the sites of old 
Sumena and Elma in Asia Minoi led to the further conclusion that there 
must have been a close commercial intercourse and a cultural affinity between 
the Indus Valley people and the Sumerians A patient study of the seals 
made by scholars like Rev Father Heras has further made it possible to 
infer that the said people must have belonged to the Dravidian stock whose 
early home was m Baluchistan and that their principal deities were Siva with 
or without his consort and the Mother Goddess and that even m that distant 
age Siva was being worshipped in the form of a Lmga. 7 All these conclusions 
stirred the historians to the very depths of their souls and set them thinking 
seriously whether m view of them it was right to adhere to the view that the 
political history of India iteally commenced from 600 to 650 B.c As the 
result of this convulsion in the minds of tha histonans many works on revised 
history had been published since 1921, the notable ones amongst which were 
the following namely — Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, by F E. 
Pargiter, 1922 , Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, by E. J. Rapson, 1922, 
Early History of India , by V A Smith, 1924, A Sketch of the History of 
India by Dodwell, 1925, Ancient and Medieval Hmdu India,, and Downfall 
of Hindu India, by C V Vaidya, between 1924-26, Hindu India, Parts 1 & 2, 
by S K Ayyangar, 1927, Outlines of Ancient Indian History and Civiliza- 
tion, by R C Mazumdar, 1927, A History of India, by Sriniwas and Ayyan- 
gar, 1927, Chronology of Ancient India, by S. N Pradhan, 1927, M ohen] o- 
ddro -and the Indus Valley Civilization, Vols I to III, by Sir 1 J Marshall, 
1931, Dynastic History of Northern India, Vols. I & II, by Hema Chandra 
RoyCHAUDHArI, 1931, Political History of India, by the same author, 1932, 
Imperial History of India, by K P. Jayaswal, 1934, Pre-histonc Ancient and 
Hindu India by R D Bannerji, 1934, and Cambridge Shorter History of 
India, by Allan, Haig and Dodwell, 1934. Thereout Jayaswal’s work is 
an English translation of a Chinese version of a Sanskrit work on history com- 
mencing from 700 bc The writers of the rest of the works can be divided 
into two classes, the radical historians and the conservative histonans. In the 

7 Pre-histonc Ancient and Hindu India , by R. D. BANNERJI, 1934, Foreword 
by D A. Mackenzie, p. vu. 
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first class fall Pargiter, Rapson, Vaidya, S. K. Ayyangak, R C Muzum- 
dar, Srinivasa and Ayyangar, Pradiian, and Banni-rji and m the second 
V. A Smith represented by S M. Edwards, Doiuvkil, II. M Raychau- 
dhari and Allan, Haig and Dodwell These two classy aie distinguish- 
able by the amount of enthusiasm and frankness with which they availed 
themselves of the results of the literary reseaiduss made dui mg the ixunxl 
preceding the composition of the work of each although owing to the changed 
outlook almost all of them were compelled to devote a lust few pages of their 
works to an account of the ancient geographical situation of the Indian Penin- 
sula and the changes it had undergone during neatly the last 5000 yeans, the 
early and later Vedic civilization and the civilization of the epic jxtkx] and the 
post-epic pteriod down to about 650 BC, when accoichng to the Buddhist 
works in Pali and Jam works in Ardhamiigadhi theie weie 1G states in Noitli- 
em India 8 


VI. Problem Left Unsolved By Them 

10. In spite of this changed outlook which is no doubt due- to the aichaj- 
ological discovery above referred to, and in spite of so many histones having 
been composed m the meanwhile, it cannot be denied that the only original 
attempts to push back the beginning of political history to a distant past were 
those of Pargiter and Pradhan, the others having merely summonsed the con- 
clusion arrived at by tire research scholars in the meanwhile. Of these two 
again, Pradhan seems to have attempted to re-construct history hum the 
later Vedic age downwards, the most outstanding poisonahty win rein w.is 
Divodlasa, son of Vadhryasva of Kasi and the most notable event in whose 
life recorded m the Rgveda is a battle with Sambaui and Vaici in which 
he had the help of one Dasaratha, who is identified with the father of Rama- 
candra The learned doctor has arrived at the conclusion that this event 
must have occurred about 1514 b.c° and taking that as the starting point 
he has attempted to make out connected lines of contemporanixuis kings of 
several dynasties continued upto the time of Buddha and Mahaviitn For 
establishing their contemporaneity he has made use of data obtainable from 
the Vedas, the Brahmanas, the Upani$ads, the Sutras, the Epics and also some 
Buddhist and Jama canonical books The above conclusion, though arrived 
at after so much extensive and intensive research, dcseives to be examined 
seriously and caiefully because the author seems to have ovei looked certain 
data not consistent with his conclusion. And even he has not puisued the 
subject further and tried to give a connected history of the petiod between 
1514 bc and 583 bc as it could be gathered from the souices which he had 
tapped As for Pargiter, he seems to have relied almost exclusively on the 
PauiSnic tradition and the result which he arrived at was such as to compel 

8 Eg, see History of India, by Srinivas and Aiyangar, Part 1. Hindu 
India, pp 1 to 36 Pre-htstonc Ancient and Hindu India, Bk I, pp. 1-58 The Cam- 
bridge Shorter History of India by Allan, Haig, and Dodwell, pp 1 to 15. 

9. Chronology of Ancient India, Ch. XV, pp 168-76. 
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Dr Raychaudhari to criticise it in the following words — “ But the scheme 
of chronology proposed by them ( 1 e. Pargiter and other scholars of his 
class) on the basis of this (lie the Pauranic tradition) has not yet been 
thoroughly discussed and tested so that it can be safely adopted m any survey 
of Indian history. The earliest land-marks known for certain in Indian his- 
tory are still “the approximate dates of the! Achamacman invasion of India 
(Cir 520-18 bc), and of Alexander’s irruption (Cir 326-25 bc). By cal- 
culating backwaid from these dates and with the assistance of the chronicles 
of the Brahmans, Jains and Buddhists a rough chronological frame-work has 
been established from about 600 b c downwards.” 10 Allan, Haig and Dodwell 
writing in 1934 also deplore the lack of reliable materials for the re-construc- 
tion of Ancient Indian history m the following telling phraseology namely 
“ The most striking feature of the hteratuie of Ancient India when compared 
with the European is the absence of historical works It has no Herodotus 
or Thucydides, no Livy or Teeitus The early literature is entirely religious 
and exegetic in origin and while the important data regarding the social life 
of the people can be deduced from it, it contains little reference to histoncal 
events and still less matter of chronological value ” 11 They have illustrated 
this remark by a specific reference to the Epics while as rcgaids the Puranas 
they say — “ The Puranas, whose authors might in some ways be compared to 
our mediaeval chroniclers, are mainly legendary and mythological collections ; 
they contain a certain amount of genealogical matter, the historical signi- 
ficance of which it is difficult to estimate ” 12 Having thus dismissed the Epic 
and Paunamc souices they came to the Sanskrit and Pali woiks of the Bud- 
dhist period and iemark • — “ The historical data that can be gathered from 
the Sansknt and Pali literature cannot be despised but interpretation is often 
difficult and theie is an entire lack of chronologfcal data It is with the help 
of synchronisms given by foreign, mainly Gieek and Chinese, writers that the 
chronology of Indian history has been built up” 11 Such being their opinion, 
although they had some good things to say about the Indus Valley culture, 
they commenced Indian history proper from the date of the incursion of 
Alexander preceded by a short account of the Kingdom of Magadha, which 
existed at that time, occupying a few pages (16 to 20) 

11 This undoubtedly means that the histonans of India whose opinions 
carry weight with the authorities and are imbibed ad hoc by the university 
students here and abroad, are not prepared to extend the scope of ancient 
Indian history beyond the seventh century bc, whatever the quantity and 
quality of the facts deduced solely fiom the indigenous literary records, unless 
they can lay their hands on some sure data enabling them to fix up definite 
chionological periods in which such facts can be deemed to have occurred We 

10. The Dynastic History vj Northern India, Vol. I, Introduction pp. XXXI-II. 

11 The Cambridge Shorter History of India, Part I Ch I, “ Sources and Early 
History ” p 1 

12. Op. cit 

13. Op. Cit., p. 5ff. 
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cannot affoid to ignore their opinions. Can wc then bent to look unconcern- 
ed at the present unfortunate extrangement that has taken place between the 
peevish son, history and his two living parents, archaeology and oriental re- 
search? Our patiiotism, our love foi truth and our ambition to .sccuu* foi 
our country an honoured place in: the coming new woild-oidet by making 
an admnable contribution to the stock of the world’s knowledge ol the tiist 
appearance of human life on earth, of the different cut rents into which it has 
flown, of the forces which have impeded and those which have inviroi.ited 
their flow during their long journey m the plains of time and of the occasional 
conflicts between the mutually meconcilablc ones amongst them such as the 
one we are witnessing to-day and to the foiesight and lesouice fulness required 
in determining the futuie course or couises of those uu units, would not allow 
us to do that What then shall we do to bring about an amicable settlement 
of that family dispute? 

VII Ways and Means 'Vo Solve It 

12 The easiest way that readily suggests it self to anyone mteiested in 
this affair is that individual scholars should in light earnest sit down to woik 
on the available materials m order 1 to supply the* want of histoiy. Thai it 
is not however the surest way is alieady proved by the experience we have 
had during the last quarter of a centuiy. There lias been no dealt h of en- 
thusiastic individual scholars in India We have seen that some such have al- 
ready worked hard on the materials brought to light upto the time that they con- 
cieved the idea of malting a substantial contribution to the le-const ruction of 
ancient Indian histoiy and produced historical works commencing hum the 
Vedic period But we have also seen that they have failed to impiess the 
cool thinkers who are at the helm of affairs at the leading umveisities. 'lhey 
would apparently nod their heads only if something tangible is discovered in 
support of what the Indian hleiaiy works lead us to believe The olfkvts 
of the Archaeological Depaitmcnt now fortunately headed by the Indian sclio 
lar of the calibre and established ieputation of R B K N Dies nu and the 
leading lights of certain private institutions heie and m the West have not l>mi 
slow to realize their duty in the mattei The latest reports to hand show 
that certain sites situated in the Ranchi and Smghbhum dish ids of H 1 h .11 
have been dug up departmentally and relics of the palaeolithic oi at least the 
neolithic age were discovered therein, that excavations earned on by I)i K 
A A Ansan at Bijnor, Dehra Dun and other places outside the Indus Valley 
have confirmed the belief held by some scholars that the kind of civilization 
which was prevalent in the parts of Sindh, and Punjab wateied by the Indus 
m pre-histouc times was not confined to that region but had extended to the 
Ganges delta as well 15 and that the department had also sought the guidance 
of a British archaeologist named Sir Leonaid Woolcy on getting its activities 

14 “ Times of India,” dated October 5th, 1939 

15 Annual Bibliography of Indian Archeology, (1936), published by the Kern 
Institute, Leyden , Poona Onenlaltsl, IV, 1 & 2, p 91 
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during the last few years critically examined by him 16 We also learn that 
an American school of Iranian and Indie Studies has been taking an active 
interest m the re-construction of the cultural history of India on scientific lines 
and had m 1935 seat to India a deputation headed by Dr Earnest Mackay 
charged with the duty of gauging by experimental field-work the extent of the 
Mohenjo*-daro civilization and that its labour and outlay were amply reward- 
ed by the recovery of such an unusually large number of such antiquities from 
a siEe near Chanu-daro in the Nawabshah district in Sindh, as throw “ a new 
light on the problem of the successive cultures that flourished in the Indus 
Valley m the third millennium b.ic 17 These discoveries striking as they are, 
have, instead of solving the riddle of the Mohenjo-daro civilization, added yet 
another to it, namely that of the chronological sequence or the co-existende of 
different types of civilizations, Aryan and Anaryan, in the same area. In view 
of that can we hope that the formation of Field Clubs for conducting excava- 
tions at several places in the United Provinces, Bihar, Gujarat, Kathiawad, 
Kamatak and other piovinces which the learned Director-General has advised 
in order that the efforts of the Government department may be supplemented 
by non-official ones backed up by financial support from philanthrophic re- 
sourceful gentlemen would tend to an early solution of the riddle 7 I believe, 
not, so long as the stray mfeiences suggested by the relics that have been and 
may heieafter be discovered remain unsupplemented by other corroborative 
evidence which would! enable the historians to make out a connected and dated 
account of the period or periods to which the relics relate Where shall we 
search for such evidence 7 

13 The answer to that question is that archaeological research is only 
one of the wheels of the slowly-moving cart of our political history It has 
another wheel, namely that of liteiary research An impatient listener is likely 
to murmur at once that ,it has already been tried and found wanting To him 
I appeal to bear with me for a while I agree that there are no such contem- 
porary foreign recoids as the historians are accustomed to rely on for the period 
commencing from the incursion of Alexander of Macedonia They do not, 
however, exhaust all the available materials It cannot be denied by any 
honest and open-hearted thinker that such of the Indian literature as has been 
preserved for our generation by the much-maligned Brahman community and 
the conservative Sannyasis and Sadhus is still considerably extensive and 
valuable even from the purely secular stand-pomt It is true that our country 
had produced no Iieiodotus or Thucydides, no Livy or Tacitus, but that is due 
to the predominantly religious character of the civilization which has survived 
m a modified form through several thousands of years and it is due to that very 
chaiacter that this country can boast of having admirably preserved at consi- 
derable iisk and sacrifice and with infinite and unpartalleled reverence the 
lecords not only of events which occurred ever since the development of human 

16 Report on the work of the Archaeological Survey of India, by Sir Leonard 
Wooley, 1938. 

17 A.B.I A„ Leyden, (1936) , Poona, IV, 1 & 2, pp. 90-91. 
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life on earth but also of those which some of the seem had m then ecstatic 
visions witnessed just as they had occuried evci since the idea of “ being 
mainfold ” arose in the mind of “ The One.” 1 ’ Thus in India history becomes 
a branch of anthropology, anthropology that of cosmology and cosmology that 
of metaphysics generally and of its two branches epistemology and ontology 
in particular. The names of those great seers and sages who contt lbuted to 
the development of these records from eon to eon aie so numcious that a 
meie mention thereof instead of occupying a line oi a page would occupy 
several pages I can anticipate being confionted with the fact that the gieat 
European and Indian savants of the 19th and the first three decades ot the 20th 
century had explored all the available Vcdic liteiatuie and brought to light all 
the best points therein But let me remind this audience that in ucetit years 
even European scholars have begun to realize that the way m which the Kud 
literature has been interpreted by the Oriental scholars so fai, is not the only 
possible way of interpreting it and that one of the alternate ways is the one in 
which the great SmrtMras, amongst whom I include the authors of the epics 
also, understood it and interpreted it in then works m the age succeeding the 
Yedic after some upheaval, whose effect must have been so extensive and deqv 
rooted as to make 1 e-organization of the social iabric, on keeping in view Hie 
changed circumstances, necessary and to embody its scheme in a language 
which the majority of those for whose benefit it was meant could easily under- 
stand, as drstmgurshed from the old Vedic But considerable ptogiess will have 
to be made before the necessity to interpiet the Vedic liteiatuie would ause. 
Our immediate purpose can be seived by the Itihasas and Pur, inns and to 
some extent the Brahmanas including the Aryanyalcas and the Upnmsad;, I 
agree that in the mixed and somewhat exaggerated forms in which the accounts 
of the races which inhabited this countiy according to tradition, apjiear m 
the Itihasas and Purianas they can be of no use to a secular historian. But 
that is exactly where the oriental scholars can help the historians As made out 
by me in my paper on the Historical Value oj Put time Winks 1 ' 1 the facts that 
can be gathered from them can be scientifically tested by comparison with 
similar facts relating to the same period gathered fiom another independent 
source, eg the Jain Puranas in’ the case of the Mahabhfuata ikuickI-" and 

18. “ It willed . — I am one , let me be manifold” Chundo\\ya Upmushut, VI, 

2-3. 

19 Journal oj the Gujarat Research Society, I, pp 102-25 

20 The reason which makes these Purarias available for tire collection of his- 
torical facts of the above-mentioned period is that the history of the Indian iehrion 
contains to my mind dear evidence of the Jain and Bhagavut sods being the offshoots 
of a single sect started by way of protest against the doctrine that the highest goal of 
man was to secure happiness in this world and m the Swarga ruled over by India 
by the performance of animal sacrifices and of their having held in reveience several 
important personages of the pre-Mahiabharata penod and preserved their mommies 
in literary compositions made in a Piiakrt dialect and traditionally handed down till 
committed to writing It is therefore desirable for the Ilmdu writers to shake off 
their prejudice that the Jain accounts are only perverted versions of stories bon owed 
from the Hindu literature 
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those which pass that test can be safely pressed into the service of secular 
history. It is no doubt true of them too that the facts of history are at times 
mixed with legends or twistedi for the purpose of exalting the dogma of their 
own sect m the eyes of their readers Great and minute circumspection would 
therefore be required in selecting facts from them also as m selecting them 
from the orthodox Punanas It would be necessary in some cases to remove 
the sectarian varnish which may be found applied to them in order to suit 
the particular purpose their writers had in view. Once this is done in the 
case of both the sets of facts they become ready for comparison and out of 
them that can be taken to answer the purpose of the historian which m view 
of his knowledge of the other relevant circumstances appears to him more 
rational. In forming that judgment, however, it must be borne m mind that 
mutability is the inherent characteristic of all the products of nature, that the 
heart and head of man are susceptible of development m several other direc- 
tions than those known to us m this age, that human thoughts are capable of 
being expressed m other ways besides that in which we are habituated to ex- 
press them and that nature could have revealed her secrets to the human beings 
of a far distant age as the result of a method of approach different from that 
with which we have become familiar foi the last 3} centuries If these truths 
are homo in mind while working on the above materials I feel sure that we 
would be able to get several important facts which would serve as landmarks 
on the road which we have to traverse and supply many of the missing links 
which the research workers are striving to get. 


(To be Continued ) 



NON-RGVEDIC MANTRAS RUBRICATED IN TOE 
ASVALAYANA-GRHYA-SUTRA : THEIR SOURCES AND 

INTERPRETATION* 


By 

V M APTE, Poona* 

AG I 17 6 Roscat karayisyanianasyav as t hay a iitoyid a pah sa»ui- 
niya “ Usnena Vaya udakenehi ” iti 

Trans (The father) taking his position to the west of (the boy) foi 
whom the ceremony is being performed, pours cold and hot watei together 
with the mantra 4 With hot water, O Vfiyu, come lnthei 1 

The context is the ceremony of Caula [or forming the (hah-) crest] ]x*r 
formed m the boy's third year 

Sources AV. VI. 68 l al> =(a) Ayamagan savita k^urt-nn (I>) (hyena 
vaya udakmeht | ( — Saviti has come heie with the lazoi) * clause (b) 
as will be seen, is identical with our formula The hymn AV 68 in its 
liturgical employment accompanies the act of shaving. 

PG 2 16 has the identical formula and variants of it are found in 
other Sutra texts such as SMB , APMB , MG , GG., etc 

AG I. 17. 7 Tdsdm gxhitvd navanitam dmlhidrapsdn vd, puulak^xnam 
§iras trvr undati (a) * Aditih kesdn vapatu / (b) * Apa undantu varcasc ’ lit, 

Trans Taking (some water) out of those (u i , the mixture of hot and 
cold water referred to in the preceding sutia) and fiesh buttei or globulin 
of dadhi (curds), (the father) moistens (the boy’s) head three tunes fmm 
the left to the right, with the mantra “May Aditi cut (thy) hun , may the 
waters moisten (thee) for glory ” 

Sources The first two pladas of the verse AV VI (>8 2 \ immediately 
following the one (AV VI 68 l fll> ) quoted under the preceding sutia] aie 
(a) " Aditify smasru vapatu (b) Apa undantu vanned \" 'I his part is 
identical with our mantra except for the woid sniasm instead of out 
kesdn but this does not make it a different mantm foi the* following 
reason Our text while descubing the Goddna ceiemony Litei piesuilxs m 
AG I 18 3 the employment of the same mantras that aie employe! lieiu 
for the Caula ceremony with the modification that the word ‘ ^matin’ n 
to be substituted for the word ‘ kesa ’ 1 So the AV Manila alxw (AV VI 
68 2) is exactly the mantra prescribed m our texts foi tlu* 4 godana ’ cere- 
mony as the Uha (modified fonm) of the mantia cited under this sfitia. 
The AV verse, then , is definitely the source of our mmlra 

It is interesting to find out m what sacrificial context, such mnntias 


* Continued from p 110 of Vol III 
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(treating of hair-dressmg ) were possibly employed m other Samhitas ! TS 
1.211 reads ‘ Apa undantu (jlvase dlrghiayutviaya) varcase ' The part 
outside the brackets is identical with our (b) The two formulas immediate- 
ly following TS 1. 2 1 1 are identical with those that follow in our text ! 
Evidently then these TS formulas stand m a close relation to the formulas 
cited in this Kandikla The TS context is the shaving of the whiskers of 
the sacnficer, which is part of his bath etc as a prepaiation for his initiation 
into the Soma-sacrifice 

AG I 17 8 and 9 Daksme kesapakse tilni trim kusapinjuldny abhy- 
dtmagrani nidadhdti (a) ‘ Osadhe trdyasvamam' iti ||8|| (b) ‘ Svadhite 

mainam himsih ’ iti nispidya lauhena ksurena 1 1 9 1 1 

Trans (8) Into the right part of the hair, he inserts three ( and agam ) 
thiee Kusa bunches with the ends pointing towards (the boy) himself (le, 
three each time before cutting the hair) with the formula ‘ O Herb ! protect 
him ’ (9) “ With the mantra ‘ O Axe ! do not injure him,” he pi esses a copper 
razor (on the kusa bunches) 

Sources As pointed out under the preceding Sutra, TS 1 2. 1 1 has 
both the formulas (a) and (b) in an identical form VS 4 1 also has 
them in exactly the same context as in the TS (which has been described 
already) But these two formulas occur also in these two Salmhitlas elsewhere 
and in other Samhitias and Bifihmanas, so frequently that the contexts in which 
they are employed may be classified as follows (1) Shaving of the whiskers 
of the Soma-sacnftcer, as m TS 1. 2 1. 1 (mentioned already). (2) The 
cutting of the 4 Yiipa' by the adhvaryu with the aid of a carpenter. The 
address 4 Osadhe ’ in this case is appropriate because darbha grass is placed 
on the Yupa (just as Kusa grass is inserted into the hair) before cutting it ; 
compare TS 1.3.5 1 and VS 5 42 (pointed out by Stenzler on p 43) 
(3) Cutting of the Omentum in an animal sacrifice, ‘Osadhe’ m this case 
being addressed to a grass-blade placed on the navel of the victim , Compare 
TS 1 3.9.2 , and VS. 6 15 mentioned by Stenzler p 431. 

The two formulas are also met with in the SB and the Srauta Sutras 
of Klatylayana, Apastamba and Mfinava, in one or the other of these three con- 
texts, the first one (the shaving of the whiskers of the Soma-sacnficer) being 
almost an exact Srauta counterpart of our Grhya ceremony 1 

AG I 17 10 Pracchmatti ■ (a) ‘ Ymavapat savitd ksurena (b) Somasya 
rajho V arunasya vidv&n | (c) tena brahmano vapatedamasya (d) dyusmah 
jaradiastir yathd&al ' lU. 

Trans • He then cuts [(the hair) and the Kusa bunches laid thereon] 
with the mantra : — 

“That lazor by which Savitp the knowing one, shaved (the hair) of 
Soma the King and of Varuina, with that, ye Brlahmanas, shave now his 
(hair), so that he may be long-lived and reach old age. 

Sources • For Clauses (a), (b) and (c), Prof Stenzler refers to AV. 
VI. 68.3. The first three padas of this verse are identical with our (a) to 
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(c) and appear to be their sources, parhculaily tis .*11' VI /».S / and 2 me 
responsible for the formulas cited m the preceding s Hints Mi 1. U, b and 7 
as shown above The fust thiee padas me also tmeed to 'III 2.7 17 .2 which 
is interesting as icvealing anothci sacniicial contest toi fomiulr ol this typo 
viz. the shaving of the king before mounting the clutiol m the ‘Cmonatton’ 
ceremony. The three pad as aie also traced to Ai's 22 2«S h and pauillol 
Sutia-texts with slight variations, (d) The tuuitli pada is timed in an 
identical form to AV VIII 21 rt occuinng in a hymn dmclid ugmiH witch- 
craft. It is also found m RV. Khila X. 12K h" and \ h 31 62*' with 
1 yathasam' for our ‘ yathasad \ This [wda is a general pinyei lor long life, 
easily detachable from the fust tluee padas, to which it h i in*, to have been 
tacked on heie, by our text 

AG. I 17 12 : (a) ‘Yena dhata bjhaspah ; (!>) agun induv.va < dyusi' 
vapat | (c) ten a ta ayu$e vapdmi id) suslokydya srastayi ' ih dritiyam | 

Trews -, (He cuts the han) a second lime with the mantm “that with 
which Dhlatp has shaven (the head) of Bjhaspati, Agin and India, (to en- 
sure) long life, with that I shave (thy head), (to scenic) foi you, long hie, 
fame and welfaie 

Sources • The mantia is tiaced to VSK. Ill 9. 5 (a) \eiia dhata 
brhaspater (b) indrasya aiyuge’vapat, (c) tena tc vapanu btahmana (d) jivia- 
tave jlvanlaya || The first two pladas aie identical, save lot the omission 
of the superfluous ‘ agneh’ at the beginning of oui (b> ; the gmcul sense of 
the verse is the same and the variations in the last two padas aie such as occur 
m the different versions of the same Grhya-mantia m tin* ddloienl s. debus. 

Prof Stenzler (p 44) thinks that in the last line ayuse is probably 
a later addition but I think that ayuso is wanted in both (lie hemistich., 
for the parallelism of the acts human and divine Probably, Sn n/,u.k thought 
so, because the second pada is metrically faulty, being too long and would 
be improved by the omission of some superfluous word which aceon I mg to him 
was ay use. But VSK. Ill 9 5' 1 the souice of oui mantia suggi*sts that 
it is the word ‘agneh’ that is superfluous in our mantia and the VSK- pada 
which omits it is metrically faultless Not does the sense ol (he veise sullei 
by the omission of ‘agneh’ 

AG I. 17 13 (a) ‘ Yena bhuyasca rah yam (b) jyok ca pasydii s fa yam 

(c) tena ta dyuse vapamt (d) suslokydya ’ ill Iptiyam | 

Trans ■ (That) whereby, fuither, duung the night and foi long, he may 
see the sun,— with that I shave thy (head) foi thine long life, fame and wel- 
fare 

Pada (a) The literal translation above, which closely follows the oidei 
of the words shows that the first two, padas as they stand hardly make any 
good sense, ‘ he may see the sun at night ’ being the puzzle ! 

Prof. Stenzler whose work was published m 1865, lemaiks (p 44) 
that he reads the pada (a), as given above, because all the MSS and the 
Prayoga-ratna agree in giving that version although it is on the face of it, 
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corrupt and that Plaraskara II, 1 16 gives it in a better form. Prof Oldenberg 
also follows the above version and draws attention to Plaraskara’s variant 
in a footnote (p 185) 

It is surpnsmg that the reading of the Bibliotheca Indica edition, (pub- 
lished in 1866-69) ‘ Yena bhuyas caratyayam ’ of the first pada which gives an 
excellent sense has not been noticed by Prof Oldenberg whose translation 
appeared m 1886 The Trivandrum edition (since published) has the same 
reading. The parallel passage APMB 2. 1. 5* has the same pada MG. 1 21 
6 a is also the same pada with only the variation, ‘ caratyayam ’ for 4 cara- 
tyayam ’. So the reading of Stenzler’s MSS should be corrected into ‘ yena 
bhuyas caratyayam ’ which could easily be corrupted into ‘ bhuyas ca rlatryam’. 
The readmg of PG II 1 16“ ‘ yena bhuris carla divam ’ cannot be adopted 
as Stenzler’s reading is too remote from it to be supposed to have been 
a possible corruption of it 

Pada (b) : — This plada is found in APMB 2 15b, in PG II 1 16a 
with ‘ pasyasi ’ for ‘ paisyiati ’ and in MG 1216 with ‘ pasyati ’ for pasyati, 
which aie ummpoitant variations and has not suffered corruption like Pada 
(a) Compare — RV IX 4 6 b = ‘Jyok pasyema suryam’ 

Pad as (c) and (d) — These aie the same as the last two padas of the 
mantra cited in the preceding sutia, which shows that the mantra is a per- 
fectly legitimate makeshift composition of the sutia period as , besides, it 
is traced to no early vedic text. 

The translation of the first two pladas (adopting the reading of the Biblio- 
theca Indica edition foi the first pada) would be ‘ That whereby he may 
fuithei live and see the sun long ’ etc 

AG . — I 17 16. Ksuratejo mmijet : (a) “ Yut ksur&na marcayala 
supeSasa (b) Vaptd M apasi k esdn (c) s unddhi siro (d) masyayuh pramo$ir” 
iti. 

Trans He wipes off the edge of the lazor (with the Mantia) : — ‘ In 
that with a harmful (though) well-sharpened razor, (thou) a shaver, shavest 
(his) hair, clean his head but do not steal away his life 

Sources Profs Stenzler and Oldenberg compare AV VIII 2 17 
(APMB , PG , HG and MG. also have parallel verses) This AV. verse 
is the same as our verse with the following variations : — 

In (a) AV reads ‘ sulejasa ’ (which is also' the reading of MG 1 21 7 a ) 
for our ‘ supesasa. ’ ( found in PG 2 1 19 a , HG 1 9 16"' and APMB 2 1 
7 a ) In (b) AV has ‘ Kasaismasiu ’ (found in APMB and HG 1 ) for our 
4 Kesdn ’ (found in PG and MG) That this latter is no variation really, 
as our text prescribes this same mantra in AG I 18. 3 with’ the AV. variant 
in the Godina ceremony has been already noted. The reading * Vaptar ’ 
(O Shaver >) in HG and MG. is better (as agreeing well with ‘ v apasi' the 
verb in the 2nd person singular) than our ‘ Vapta ’ though it is also found 
in AV and PG In plada (c) our ‘ sunddhi ’ (also found m APMB, PG 
MG ) is a much better reading than the puzzling AV. reading 4 Sumbhan ’ or 
‘ Sumbham ’. The reading ‘ Mukham ’ in AV. and HG for our * Siro ’ does 
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not constitute a variation as it makes the puda pai.tllel u> mu *\< » 1. 18, 5 
which is a modification of this puda to suit the Godana ceiemony 

It may be noted that ‘ shaving' as the busimss uj a pwh v.wnal hmher 
is mentioned through a simile in RV X 112 1‘‘ ‘ 1 apUv" u vapast 

prabhiima ” | addressed to Agm 

AG I. 17 17 Napitam sisyul " Sit <> snub hi i udblnt aumthum kunumo' 
ksanvan kusallkuni” itt. 

Trans He instincts the baibei ‘ Doing whatrm is done with w.itei, 
with (this mixture of) hot and cold wateis, aiiange in onki ( ‘ Ku.sahkwu ' 
is a euphemism foi ‘ vapa’ — shave) the luii 

Sources • The mantra (technically a piaisa), ha-, puialkh m I’G II i. 
21 ~ ‘ Aksanvan panvapa' (pointed out by Si* N/iHi) and m ham 54 I 
‘ aksanvan vapa kesasmasnnoma panuapa, mkhtim ui hunt' winch explains 
and amplifies our ‘ kusalikuru ’ 

AG I. 18 5 ‘ Sunddhi simmukham masvityuh piamosh ' its 

Trans. (The mantra cited in I 17. Lb foi (he ‘ Caula ’ tuemony ic 
appears in a modified form hciu m the Godana o. lemony ) ‘Clean Ins hi ad 
and face , do not steal away his life 

Context. I. 18 1 lays down that the rules ini the Godana. ctiemony 
are the same as for the ‘ Caula’ ceremony desnibed in tin St Ginn I 17. Now 
I 18. 3 says that the mantras employed in bath Liu: nt<s arc aha the same 
with the modification that foi the ‘Godana’ ceiemony the won! * snusui ’ it, 
to be substituted for the word 1 Kesa’ wheievei it occum in the Mantras of 
the ‘Caula’ rite In this Sutra, oui text actually gives an illustiatioii of 
this rule for the modification of mantnis TLie maul in citul luie is, foi 
example the modification (technically called ‘iJha’) ol (lie latter pait <>l the 
mantra cited in I 17 16. in connection with an exactly paiallil i itu.il act 
in the ‘ Caula ’ ceremony 

The significance of the use of ‘ biiali ’ as well as ‘ niukham ’ in the man 
tia is as follows ‘Clean the face (mukham) ’ is appiopnate in the ceie- 
mony of ‘Godlana' (shaving the beard) hut the addition ol ‘ aiali’ (Clean 
the head and the face) is explained by tire pi ad iu> prevalent aniong ortho- 
dox persons m India of shaving the head along with the beard and net) a 
shaving the beard only, leaving the han on the head untouched 

Sources ■ These have been pointed out under ACL I 17 It) wlieie it 
has been shown that AV VIII, 2 17 l with Us leading ‘Muldiam’ is paiallil 
to this mantra. 

AG I 18 6 “ Kesasmasrulomanakhfmy udaksunislhum hum" Ui sum- 

presyati 

Trans . (In this ceiemony) he instructs (the barbci ) ‘ Cut ( ‘ kuiu ’ do. 
is a euphemism for ‘vapa’ like ‘kusallkuiu’) the ban on Ins head (kesa), 
face (Ismasru ) and body (loma) finishing (them) m the no i 111’ 

Prof Oldenberg states (p 1S6) what accoiding to Natayana, is the 
full formula. The fact is that our text implies that the foimula given in 1 17 17. 
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for the ‘Caula’ ceremony is to be employed in the Godina ceremony also 
with the necessary modifications which only are given in this sutra, the rest 
being taken over from I 17 17 

Sources • Kaus 54 1 quoted above under I 17 17 is a formula parallel 
to this one Kaus 53 19 = ‘ Yat ksurenety ’ udakpatrena ksurena iti 
[ = the razor is held so that its blade points towards the north] furnishes 
an explanation of ‘ Udaksamsthlam kuru ’ in our formula When the razor 
blade points towards the north, the hair on the north side only of the youth's 
head and face can be cut As the youth must face the east, the hair are cut 
so that they end i c the hair cut last are those on the north or his left side 

AG I 18 7 . Aplutya vagyatah sthivahahsesam mdryasakdse vacam visr- 
teta ‘ Varam dadami ’ ill 

Trans After bathing and remaining silent (lit controlled in speech) for 
the rest of the day, he should release speech (i.e break the silence) with the 
formula ‘ I give a vara (i e a fiee gift)’ 

Context This maiks the end of the godlana ceremony 

Sources Not only the formula but the woids (‘ vlacam visrjeta’) of this 
sutra also, seem to be based on the passage (8 9 5 7 ) of the AB which runs 
“ Atha yad ‘ varam dadami jityia abhijityai, vijityai, saimjity®/ iti vacam visrj- 
ata etad vai Vaco jitam yad dadiamitylaha ” (when he breaks hisi silence with 
the words ‘ I give a free gift, for victory etc ’ that indeed is the victory of 
speech that he says * I give ’) The context is the placing of a kindling-stick 
on the Ahavanlya fire in the Punarabhiseka ceremony. In SB 13 4 1. 10 
also, we have V arena i vacam visrjale, “varam daddmi brahmane” = He 
releases speech with (the, announcement of) a ‘Vara’ or free gift etc With 
these words uttered at the time of the morning oblation to the fire, the sacnficer 
and his wives bieak the silence observed during the previous night which they 
have spent in the sacnficial hall This SB context is very suggestive! of the 
context in our text. 

AG I 2D 4 — . (Devasya tv, a savituh prasave ’ svmor bahicbhydm 
pusno hastdbhydm) hastam grhnamyasau ’ iti tosya panmd panini sdhgus- 
tkam grhniydt \ 

Trans with the mantia “ (At tho mspnation of god Savitr, with the 
arms of the two Asvms, with the hands of Pusan) I grasp thy hand, O, so 
and so 1 ” the ladaiya should grasp with his (own) hand, the (pupil’s) hand 
along with the thumb 

Context This is done m the Upanayana ceremony after the iacarya has 
emptied his joined hands full of water over the pupil’s joined hands (which) 
also (are) full of water 

That the bracketed part above constitutes the mantra proper and the part 
outside, the improvised additions suiting the ‘Upanayana’ context is clear from 
the fact that the same part occurs again in AG I 24 15 unth the addition 
‘ pratigrhndnn ’ [ =1 accept (thee,) i e. the Madhuparka, as the context there is 
the acceptance by the guest with his joined' hands, of the Madhuparka offered 
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to himl. A suivcy of the sout ces of this mantia tevvnl-. (a- shown below) 
that the Madhuparka context is the more original couh \t nt the mantia m 
early texts, and it is intimately 1 elated to and follows the mantia cited m I. 2d. 
15 1 Mitrasya tva caksusd pratiksc' | I obseivc thee tie the M.idluipaika 
while it is being brought to him by the host ) with the eve of Mit in | I thcio- 
fore discuss these mantras together heie in the following oulet T shall take 
up the mantia in AG I. 24 14 (a) ‘Mitinsyn tva’ etc Inst ; then the 

Mantra in I. 24, 15 (b) “Devasya tvCi” r tc which r> Hu* same a- th< hiaekel- 
ed part m oui present Sutia I. 20 4 with ‘ pi at igt In rum ’ add' d as the mantia 
is addressed to the 'Madhupmka’ and the Mantia m oui p'O cut Sutia I. 20. 
4 last* ‘ Devasya tvia ’ etc (in the brack ted pail) with 'hastam gihmm ” 
added, the Mantra being addiessod to the !x>y who is bring initiated 

Sources (a) and (b) aie found in VSK, 2 2 and 4 nsprdivdy ; (a) 
is employed in VSK 2 3 when the Prasitra (the Bi.ihman’s pi niton consist- 
ing of yava l or pip pal a) is being gazed at and (1>) m VSK 2 I whih it is 
being eaten Our text secerns howevci to have deuved tin si* mantia, hum 
the Kausitaki Brahmana which is closely trial ed to our text as belonging to 
the Rgveda. KB 6. 14 has both the martins m a context simil.u to that 
in VSK as descubed above TS 2 G 8. 6 has mnntias almost identical with 
our (a) and (b) [only ‘ pickse’ ocerns foi ‘piatik>e’ m (a) in a •umilar 
(i.e. PrlS^itra) context]. 

This shows that these mantias employed m eadv Vedic texts in con- 
nection with the eating of the ‘Prasitra,’ were tnio-feind to tin madhupmka 
context in the Sutra texts SS IV 21 C> actually maker a stop mint to this 
effect iSS IV. 21 is a section dealing with the madhupmka offering (the 
Kandikta I. 24 in our text is modelled on this section) 3s IV 21 (5 says, 
‘Madhuparka' ityukto yathfl prusitram taihd pratiksva |ic. when tin* ma- 
dhuparka is announced to the gutest, ho looks at it in tin* same mantlet (i.e. 
repeating the same mantras) as when ho l<x>ks at the Predial 

The next transfer of the mantia fiom tin* nmlhuptaka to the hasta- 
grahana context in the Initiation ceiemnny as m 1 20 1 was an easy 

step for the following reasons -(1) The wauls ‘hastinhhyam’ and ‘UiluihhySm’ 
m the mantra are suggestive of ‘ hasta-gi ahana ’ (hand-clasping) , (2) God 
Savitr whose mspnaition is lcfcircd to in the mantia is the pt (dominant deity 
of the Upanayana rite and its mantras as seen horn the lmpoitanl pad play- 
ed by the Savitr! veise (sacred to Saviti ) in that tnemony 

AG I 20 5 ‘ Savita le hastam ! agrahul man ’ iti civilly am 

Trans With the mantra ‘Savitr has giasped thy hand, O so and so 1 ” 
(he grasps the pupil’s hand) a second time 

Sources AV XIV 1 51b leads ‘ Savita. te hastam agialnt’ which is 
identical with our formula save foi the moic modem form ‘ \ngrahit ’ instead 
of our agrabhlt above AV XIV 1 is a maniage-hymn and the ‘ Pfini- 
grahana ’ context m the marriage-ceremony is exactly parallel to the ‘ hasta- 
gr ahana ’ context in the Upanayana ceremony ! 
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AG I 20 6 • ‘ Agmrdcdryast av asav ’ iti trtlyam \ 

Trans With the formula ‘ Agni is- thine adarya O, so and so ! ’ (he 
grasps the boy’s hand) a third time 

Sources SB 11 5 4 2 reads ‘ athlasya hastam gihniati | Indrasya brah- 
macaryasi | agnir dcmyastava | aham acaryastavasau ’ uti | [He (i.e. the 
Acarya) takes his (right) hand with (the formula) ‘ Indra’s disciple art 
thou, Agni is thy teacher, I am thy teacher so and sol]. The context is the 
same as in our text, namely, ‘ entry into Brahmacarya’ (which is the descrip- 
tion of the Upanayana ceremony in the early texts) . 

AG I 20 7 Adit yam iksayet . {a) 'dev a Savitar esa te brahmacari tam 
gopdya, (b) sa md mrta' it y dear yah | 

Trans He should make him look at the sun while the iadarya says ‘ God 
Savitr 1 this is thy Brahmadarin , protect him ; (b) let him not die ’ 

Sources . The foimulas cannot be traced Lo any early vedic text, (a) 
appears to be an echo of SB 11 5 4 3 ‘ Detvaya Savitie pandadami ’ (I 
hand thee over to god Savitr) said by the Iadarya with reference to the pupil 
Clause (b) which looks a bit abrupt, becomes intelligible in the light of 
SB 11 5 4 5 where the acarya while instructing the pupil in the various vows 
of brahmacarya says “ Mia suRupthla ill ‘ Mia mrthfa ’ ltyevamam tadlaha ” 
[When he says “ Do not sleep (during the day) ”, * do not die ’ is what he 
virtually says to him 1 

AG I 20 8: (a) ‘ Kasya brahmacaryasi (b) prdnasya brahmacaryasi 

(c) Kastva kamupanayale (d) Kay a tvd pandadami' 1 iti \ 

Tirans (The teachei furthei says) Whose (or of ka — i.e Praj'apati) 1 
brahmaaarin art thou ? Thou ait the brahmadarin of Piiaina Who initiates 
thee to whom 2 (or ‘Ka’ initiates thee to ‘Ka’) To whom do I give thee 
over ? [or 1 * * * 1 give thee ovei to Ka ’) ] 

Sources This same quibble on the word ‘Ka’ is found m iSB 11.5 4.1 
(Upanayana context) ‘ Athamarmha, ko ndmdsiti, prajdpatir vai ka h | 
prdjapatyamevamam tat krtvopanayate ’ [He ie. the Acarya says ‘Ka ’ (or 
what) is thy name 7 Now l 'Ka’ is Prajlapati He thus initiates him after 
making him one belonging to Prajiapatil SB, LI 5 4 3 • ‘athamam bhute- 
bhyah paridadiati | prajdpataye tvd pandadami | ’ etc will be a parallel to our 

(d) , if ‘Ka’ is definitely understood (as I think it should be) in the sense 
of Prajapati The part ‘ Kay a tvia ’ only of (d) is also- traded to VS 20 4 
with the same play on the word ‘ Ka ’ the formula being addressed to the 
Asandi (seat) by the sacnfkcr befoie sitting on it in the Sautriamapi sacrifice 


1 I think that the alternative translation given in brackets is the correct one 

as the quibble on ‘ Ka ’ in the double sense of ‘ who ’ and ‘ Praljlapati starting as 

early as or very soon after the days of the RV.X 121 had, by the time of the Sutras, 

become definitely established. 

2. I understand ‘Kam’ (accusative) as referring to the person or deity to 

whom the boy is initiated or introduced and not as referring to the boy who is so 

introduced as Gldenberg takes it, because that unnecessarily splits up (c) into two 
incomplete halves. 
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AG. I. 20 11 : agnim pansamuliya huihamcalu Itbruin snmulham uda- 
dhyat ; (a) ‘ tiiviim vat prajapatyam, (b) putffipalyo hi chmao'ln hkarulVti 
vijmyate.' 

Trans • The Biahmadann, aftci wiping tin 1 ground round (h< hie. should 
put on fuel silently, (because) it is known ( from the smti) ' f Wh.it is done) 
silently 1 belongs to Piajnpati , the Binhmm tun belemy- to Pr.ij ipnii ’ 

The argument hcie is that since the Bruhmaettui below-, to Pnunpatt 
and 'Silence' also belongs to Piajapati, thaefoie the Buhm.io ttiu • houid ob- 
serve silence while putting on the fuel. 

Oldenberg’s tianslation (p. 189) ‘the student in coni' 1» 'longing to Pra- 
japati’ repiestnts a diffcicnt aigument vu. since the Bi.dun.it mu observes 
silence (and silence belongs to Piajapati) therefore, by virtue <>l lie, nlv i tvance 
of silence he becomes one belonging to Piajapati lln-, 1 think, is not comet 
as the quotation is brought m to show why silnu c i s ohsi i n d 

Sources (iff) ‘Iti vijniayatc’ generally mtioducis a quotation (<u the 
gist of a quotation) fiom a Biahmaua text but (a) is not tiaccd anywhere, 
SB 7 3 2 2 piaises silence in the words • ‘ arm uktam var tad, yaf tfi-urm; 
sarvarh via amruktam’ (what is done silently is undetnud and Ihidelined is 
All) 

For (b), may be compared SB 11 5 4 1 already quoted under J. 20, 8 
above ‘ Pnajjapatyam evainam ki tvopanayatc. (lie initiates him niter making 
him one belonging to Piajapati). 

AG I 21 1 Mantrena haike (a) * agnaye \iimidham aharyim, (i>) 
brhate jatavddase] (c) tayd tvam ague vnrdhasva (d) samullur huthmana. 
vayarn ; svdheti | 

Trams- Some (howevei) do so (it> put fuel on the tire, tin- reference 
being to I 20 11 the immediately preceding sutin) with the mantra ‘ To Agni 
have I brought fuel, to the mighty jQtavedas Thu High that fuel do thou 
increase O Agni 1 and through (this) prayer (Brahman), (may) we (in- 
crease) 

Sources (a) and (b) AV 19 64. l ul1 ate the same as our Inst two 
padas except for ‘agne’ instead of our ‘ agnaye ’ in tin- fust juda. All the 
sutra-texts that have paiallel passages (PC) 114 3, IK) 1 7 2, aPMB 
1 6. 32) read as in our text ‘agnaye’ which seems to he a dehhirale modi 
■ficatton of the AV ‘ agne ’ in order that the word might agur with ‘ JCita- 
vedase ’ and Agni may not be distinguished hom * JTilavedas ’ Kaus 57 26 
employs the AV verse exactly as m our text 

Piadas (c) and (d) There is a general resemblance to the words and 
sense of these two piadas in AV, 19 64 2 ‘Idhtnonu tva jiitavedah sanudhl 
vardhayamasi | tathla tvam asmun vardhaya piajayu ca dhanenn ca ’ || ( With 
wood, O Jlatavedas, with fuel, do we increase thoe , so do thou increase us, 
with progeny and riches) The Eadas can also be compared to VS. II. 14-* 


1 Oldenbercs rendering of ‘tusnlm’ (an advetb), as ‘silence’ 
explicable to me 1 


(a mum) is in- 
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“ Esa le \agne samit, tayd vaidhasva — vardhislmahi ca vayam” etc. (where 
also the consecration of a samidh is the context) ‘This is fuel for you, O 
Agni , inciease thou with it and may we also increase’ 

AG. I 21 2 and 3 Samidham - adhayagnim upaspisya mukham nimdrsh 
‘ tnstejasd ma samanapni ’ti 1 1 2 [ | ‘ tejasd hyenatmanam samanktiti vijndyate 

!|3|| 

Trans ■ (2) After putting the fuel (on the fire) and touching the fire 

(reverently), he wipes off his face three times (with the hand warmed up at 
the fire while it was touched) with the formula • I anoint myself with lustre, 
(3) (for), it is known (from the siuti) ‘With lustre indeed, docs he anoint 
himself.’ 

Sources • The nearest approach m wolds and sense to our mantra is 
SB 11 5 4 5 • — ‘ Samidham adhehiti sammtsv at numam tejasa brahma- 
varcasenetyevamam tadlaha [ [When the teacher (while instructing the pupil 
in the vows of brahmacarya) says ‘ put on fuel ’, he (in effect) says ‘ enkindle 
thyself with splendour, with holy lustre ’ ] 

AG I 21. 4 (a) mayi medhlam mayi prajam mayyagnis tejo dhadhlatu | 

mayi medhlam mayi prajam maylndra indnyam 
dadhiatu | 

mayi medhlam mayi prajam mayi suryo bhrap da- 
dkatu | 

(b) yatte agne tejas ten'aham tejasvi bhuyasam | 
yatte agne varcas tenlaham vmcasvi bhuyiasam [ 
yatte agne haras temaham harasvi bhuyiasam | 

ityupasthaya • • : . || 4 j| 

Trans Having waited upon (le done homage to) the fire with the 
mantia (a) ‘On me, intelligence, on me progeny, on me, may Agni confei 
lustre. On me, — (etc as above), — on me may India confer power of the 
senses On me etc (as above), may Surya confer brilliance (b) What thy 
lustre is, O Agni, may I, through that, be lustious What thy radiance is, 
O Agni, may I thiough that, be ladiant What thy power is, O Agni, may I 
through that, be powerful 

Sources : (a) is found in TS 3 3.1 2 m an identical form, the context 
being the supplementary cups to Agni, Indra and Surya [the three deities in- 
voked in the three sentences of (a)] in the Agrayana sacrifice The three 
clauses of (a) are also found in TA 4 42 2 m a different context. 

(b) The three clauses of (b) are found without variation in TS 3 5. 
3 2 where they accompany the offering of the Manthin cup in the ‘ Visnva- 
tikrama’ — a supplement to the Soma sacrifice. Parts of (b) are also found 
(though with considerable variations) m AV II 19 2 and 5 (m a hymn to 
Agni directed against enemies) m the foim (II. 19. 2=) ‘Agne yatte haras 
tena tam prati-hara yo’smlan dvepti etc j (5) ‘Agne yat te tejas’ etc as 
above [Whatever your (driving) powei, O Agni, with that drive him who 
hates us ’ etc ] 
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AG. I. 21. 5: Tasya vtisasa pdnxbhyam ca pain snmgihya " smitrhn 
anvalm paccho’ rdharcasah sarvcim " 

Trans * The Atiarya grasping the (student's) hands with the (student’s) 
garment and his own hands, recites the savitri, [Ada by pilch, hemistich by 
hemistich (and finally) the whole veise 

Sources . The part within invented commas is not a mantin but is so 
closely i alhed to SB. 11 5 4 6 that it is quite dear that the' sections m oui 
text dealing with the Upanayana an 1 modelled on ihese conespnndmg sections 
in SB. Oui text tike other Grhyasuluis in fact as a compilation uithn than a 
composition, which diaws not only its mantras fumi the RV and vtlni earlier 
texts but also a number of Us rules from carlui sources S>Ii II 5 *1. G iouds 
1 Athasmm sdviUim anvliha ||6|1 tarn vai paccho * nvaha [ tiayo vai IVuui 
. | athardharcaso, dvau via imau pranau | alha kilsium j ’ when* the 

same rule regarding the three modes of iccitation of the sivilii sene is tound 
interwoven with fanciful explanation m the famihai Biuhmatu style 

AG., I. 21. 7 : H?dayadese’syordhvangulun panim u pad ad hat i , (a) 

“ Mama vrate Jij dayam te dadhami, (b) mama attain ami attain te astu \ 
(c) Mama vacam ebavrato jusasva (d) bihaspalislnii myunaktu mahvam" 
th. 

Trans The Acarya places his hand with the hngeis upw.uds on the 
region of his (i.e. the student’s) heart with the manlnv : (a) * Into my vow 
(or service) I hold thy heart ; (h) after fny mind, let thy mind lx- ; (c) my 
words thou shalt welcome smgle-mindcd (lit. single-vowed), (d) May Bjhas- 
pati ordain thee for me. 

Context . This follows the teaching of the Suvitrl veise. 

Sources . The mantra 1 is traced to a Khila-hymn of tile RV mentioned 
m the Brhad-devatla and given by Sciieftelowfu 1 but not found in (he edi- 
tions of Aufrecht or Muller 

BfhD VIII 117 boa read : — 

(b) param yattu 1 mama vrate ’ | (c) tadiaisuviadabaliulam (d) Stauti 
vi§vian divaukasah [[ 

Prof Macdonell’s note to his translation of the veise (11 O S vol G 
p 281) is as follows 'this (ic. the Khila-sukla beginning with the woids 
‘Mama vrate’) is the liist of the two Khilas which, m the Kushmu collec- 
tmn, come between RV X 84 and 85 It consists of tlurty-two stanzas 
chiefly m the Anustubh metre The Anukramani accompanying the hymn 
quoted in the same note describes it as made up of maniage-fommlus This 
context of our mantra in the RV Khila as well as its occurience m SMB, 1 2 
15 among marriage-formulas are further evidence of a parallelism between 
marriage and Upanayana ceremonies in the intimate relationship newly esta- 
blished between husband and wife in the one case and between piocoptor and 
pupil m the other In Scheftelowitz, the first verse of the IChvla hymn 
agrees almost 1 entirely with our Mantra, the only variation being ‘ Ekaviata’ 


1 Die Apokryphen des Rg-Vedat (Breslau. 1906) p 100. 
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for our ‘ Ekavrato ’ in Pada c— a variation explained by the marriage context 
in the former place—" Ekavratta ’ being addressed to a bride, our ‘ Ekavrato ’ 
to the pupil. 

Aft I. 22. 2 (a) Brahmadaryasi, (b) apo’sana ; (c) Karma kuru ; (d) 

diva ma svapsih ; (e) lacaryadhlno vedamadhT^veti ' | 

Trans : With the words : (a) ‘ Thou art a Brahmadarin ; (b) sip (lit 
eat) water ; (c) do the service ; (d) dot not sleep by day , (e) dependent on 
the teacher, study the Veda 

Context . These are the vows inculcated on the pupil as part of his 
Brahmacarya by the teacher after having tied a girdle round him and given 
him a staff (I 22 1). 

Sources : SB 11. 5. 4 (a section dealing with Initiation) has exactly 
these rules ! I§B 11. 5. 4 5 reads ‘ BrahmacarytisityMm [parallel to our 
(a)]. A fanciful explanation of why this is said, then follows in the Brah- 
mana manner and then comes ‘ apo'sSna ’ [identical with our (b) ] ‘Karma 
kuru’ [identical with our ( c >] and ‘Ma susupthla ’ iti [do not sleep (during 
the day)— which is similar, if not identical with our (d)]. The rule m our 
clause (e) is found in different words in SB. 11. 3. 3. 6 = “ Atha yad ac&rya- 
vacasam karoti | yad iadaryaya karma karoti.” 

AG I 22. 4-8 : Say am pmtar bhikseta 1 4 j Say am pratak samidham 
ddadhyat \ 5 | Apratydkhydymam agre bhikseta | 6 | Apraiydkhyaymim va 
| 7 | “ Bhavm bhiksrn dabdtv ” iti | 8 | 

Trans : 4 In' the evening and in the morning let him beg (food) 5. In 
the evening and in the morning, let him put fuel-sticks (on the fire) . 6 First, 
he should beg of a man who will not turn him away 7 Or of a woman who 
will not turn him away. 8. (Let him beg with the words), “ Your honour may 
(please) give food ” 

Sources : For these rules regarding ‘ bhiksh-carapa ’ or the daily beg- 
ging of food by the student more as a spiritual discipline in ‘ plain living and 
high thinking’ than as a material necessity may be compared sSB. 11. 3. 3. 
4 to 7 : — Sa yadagnaye samidham aharati \ . . | 4 | Atha yad dtmdnam 

dandrikrtyeva ahnr bhutvd bhiksate .... 1 5 j . . yasya eva bhuyisthm 

slagheta tam bkiskseta , . . sa yadyanydm bhiksitavydm na vmdedapi 
svam eva dcaryajdyam \ 7 | 

The purport of the passage is : Let him beg unashamed imagining him- 
self to be poverty-stricken as it were. He should beg food of a woman whom 
he holds in the highest esteem. If he finds none such, let him beg of the wife 
of his Aciarya and even of his own mother. 

The passage reads like an extract from a Grhya text ! 



A NOTE ON TWO HOARDS OF PUNCH-MARKED COINS 

FOUND AT TAXILA 

By 

D. D. KOSAMBI, Poona 


Memoir no. 59 of the Memoirs of The Archaeological Suivey of India, 
by Mr E. H. C Walsh, c.si, ma [Retd ics,|, ( 19-59, pp iv I 164, with 
XLVIII Platts] deals with punch-marked coins found at Taxila I appioached 
this work with a view to seeing what systems of coinage- weights existed in 
ancient India, and of determining them by statistical analysis in case no 
such determination had been given in the memoir cited, In fact, 1 had made 
a certain amount of progress in the statistical woik when it became evident 
that the report written by Mr Walsh contained an astounding nmnbei of 
oversights and mis-statements which might completely invalidate the woik 
I had undertaken I publish this criticism (by no means compichmive) 
of the Archaeological Survey Memoir No 59 because otheis might take all 
its statements — backed as they are by official sanction and by Mi. Walsh’s 
reputation as a numismatist— as consistent and authontativc*. 

The frontispiece reads “An Examination of a Iloatd of 1171 Silver 
Punch-marked Coins of the Oldei Class, Long-Bar Coins and Minute 1 Coins 
found in the Bhir-Mound at Taxila in 1924 and a Hoatd of 1G7 Debased 
Silver Punch-marked Coins of the Later Class found in the Bhir-Mound at 
Taxila in 1912.” The description is repeated on p i of (ho preface, but on 
p li, the second and smaller hoard becomes 176 On tire flirt page of the 
text proper, the first hoard is reduced to 1167, and the second continues as 
176. Turning to the tables themselves, we find Appendix XI headed on every 
page [pp 100-153] as “List of 1,167 Coins .” But on p 153, the final 
number actually tabulated is, aftei all, 1171 This is the same numbei that 
appears in the plates. App. XII, the list of the later coins, has ,i sub-heading 
“The Hoard of 176 Silver Punch-Marked Goins . ”, but lire actual number 
tabulated as well as represented in the plates is 167 


This sovereign contempt for mere anthmctic chaiacU ‘lists the entne 
work We read on p 15 : “ Class C, ‘ Bull-Hill Area contains 101 coins ”, 
but the table on p 46 gives a total of 102 in that class On p 32, we again 
find 167 coins in the later hoard, of which, omitting five of a separate coinage, 
weights of 162 are given for various ranges. But the coins so given add up 
to 163 , and on my own tabulation from App XII, the 52-53 grain mngc con- 
tains one com less, 53-54 two coins less, 54-55 two coins moie than given by 
the memoir 


Either the proof-reading has been faulty, or there is an unexplained 
notation P 141, the weight of com 935 is entered m Clarendon type ; 
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weights of 936, 944-5, 948, 956 are entered in italics Serial number 1098 
[p 146] is itself entered m italics; weights of 1110, 1114 [p. 147] have 
just one of the three figures for the weights in Clarendon Coin 1167, which 
seems a Double Observe coin from the plates and is labelled as such in Table 
A [p 39] is boldly labelled Double Reverse in App. XI, ,[p. 153] Now 
for my purpose, the typography of the description of the coins is quite in- 
significant, if only the weights have been accurately found and entered But 
I have grave doubts even, about this Coin 839 weighs 52 2 gr in Table A 
[p 37] But it has lost a gram to become 51.2 gr. in App XI, i[p 127]. The 
weights of most of the coins have been given to 1/10 gr. only , which is not 
at all objectionable, were it not for the fact that the weights of some have 
been given to 1/100 gi. Of the 33 Long-bar coins [p. 100], just one, i e no 12, 
has a weight m the hundiedths , it would seem unlikely that all the remaining 
32 came out exactly 'to 1/10 gr Of the 1059 coins tabulated on pp 102-153 
only 268 have weights given to 1/100 gr Of these again, as many as 229 
have the last figure 6 ; 32 have weights that end m 3 , three have weights 
ending in '9 , one each has a weight ending in 1, 5, 8, 2 No com that has 
the hundiedth gram given in the column of weights has the figure 4 or 7 
there I obtain these on a quick count, and a com or two- might have been 
miscounted, but the classification is substantially concct, and the overwhelm- 
ing preponderance of the figure 6 in thq last place inexplicable One would 
like to know the system of weights used, the approximate errors of the experi- 
ment, and the methods used for checking At least, this is the procedure 
demanded from the average science student in the laboratory, and there 
seems to be no reason why the Archaeological Survey should not adopt that 
standard 

There are some other discrepancies m the tables that add to the lcason- 
able doubt that — I hope — has been cast upon the reliability of the memoir. 
I fail to see that Appendix VII, Table G [p 90] is a table at all in any 
sense of the word , perhaps, a similar remaik might be made, with less force, 
of Appendix VIII, Table H [p. 91]. App. X, Table J, com 302 has not 
been mentioned at all ,[p 99,] But it is shown on Plates X, XI, and Table 
J is supposed to contain only reference to Plates. In Table C [p. 47], we 
find two classes E, F, with the extraordmaiy statement, “ There is no Class 
E. or F The coins at first entered under those classes, were found to be- 
long to other classes, undei which they have been entered ” To one 
who does not claim to be a numismatist, it would have seemed obvious, that 
these classes, having no existence, should have been omitted altogether, and 
the later classes re-lettered accordingly Conn 320 [p 108] is described as 
having a blank reverse, with 1 indistinct maik, which seems a contradiction 
m terms Coin 1149 ,[p 150,] shows an extra, unmatched entry in the col um n 
headed “Number of Marks” The descriptions of reverse marks on com 
831 ,[p 126, ] and 675 [p 120] seem highly questionable to me I should, 
however, agam like to remind the reader that I am not a numismatist, and 
that this is just a cursory examination 
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Apart from the fact that one does not expect such disci epancics m a 
work so sumptuously printed, priced at Rs 24-10 [or 38 s,| , it is curious 
that the amount of time spent on the work should not have sufficed for a 
thorough checking The preface, dated 10th Febiuary 1938 says ,[p i,] that 
the work was begun in 1928. 

I have a few remarks to offer about the theoretical conclusions of the 
paper We find j[p. 32] about the later coins : 

“The coins are an alloy of silver and copper The metallic composition of 
two of the corns, taken as example have been determined by the Archaeological 
Chemist m India, who ‘ is of the opinion that they aie composed of an alloy 
of silver and copper and contain 40 3 and 75 3 per cent of silver and copper 
respectively. It is obvious that their composition is veiy mcgular ’ It may 
be due to this fact that the weights of some of these coins vaiy so much from 
the usual weight of the Punch-Marked coins” It is difficult to undeistand 
how the extreme variability of 162 coins was determined by assaying just 
two of them , in addition, the quotation about percentages of silvei and 
copper is very difficult to interpret, showing that whatever the composition 
of the coins, the English composition of the souice of the quotation has been 
even more irregular 

On p. 16, Mr Walsh comes to the conclusion that inasmuch as the 
heaviest seeds of the Abrus precatonus [rati or gunjd\ average 1.86 grains 
the karsdpma ,[he calls it karshdpana p 15] of 32 raktihd’s would have been 
much heavier than the coins actually found This statement has an air of 
verisimilitude, as the weights of corns 113-1171 average about 52.4 grains on 
iny calculation. But the average of the gunjd seeds of 1.86 grains comes from 
Cunningham’s experimental determination, checked by the cui rent Indian 
goldsmiths’ gunjd’s, ad well as by picking out the largest seeds of the sample 
obtained by our author ,[p 16]. But we find on the same page that the 
author obtained an average weight of 168 gr for the lali “ after excluding 
all small seeds ” On the basis of his own experiments, he would have ob- 
tained the weight of the com of 32 rati’s as 5376 giams, and had the small 
seeds not been excluded, it is a safe guess that 32 times that avciage rati 
would have talked very closely with the average weight of the Taxila coins, 
allowing for loss of weight by circulation ; in fact, even now, the two are 
quite close Nevertheless, we find at the end of the third paragraph on p 16 

It is, therefore, clear, that at the present time only the largest seeds aie 
used as weights, and Cunningham’s ‘ full weight ’ is coricct, and, on present 
practice the theoretical and actual weights of these coins cannot be recon- 
ciled” The statement is quite true, but hardly to the point It is well- 
known [cf Report of the Weights and Measures Committee 1913-14, Simla, 
1914] that at present, the weight most commonly used for the tola is the 
current Bntish-Indian rupee of 180 grams. But inasmuch as the told is to 
be 96 gunja in weight, the largest seeds would have to be used by a gold- 
smith or jeweller to give anything like a 180 [or 183.75] grain told 
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I take it that the weight of the Abrus precat onus' seeds, as well as the 
weight of any group of coins struck at any one place under the same system, 
would tend to vary according to the normal , [Gaussian] law, about a given 
mean value The average is the only quantity we ever find in general re- 
ports, but what is of the utmost importance is the variance, though no numis- 
matist seems to have heard of the term. It was my intention to test the 
variance of the Abrus precatonus seeds by experiment, calculate the variances 
for the groups of coins given m this and other memoirs and to see whether 
any evidence exists for non-homogeneity This can be done by modem 
methods developed by statisticians, particularly R A Fisher, in connection 
with the theory of small samples The t test and the z test would be immed- 
iately applicable , and I hope to publish, in another paper, my results on the 
system of weights used in our ancient coinage Inasmuch as the work would 
be highly technical I publish as a separate note this cnticism of one of my 
mam sources The errors pointed out here need not affect the statistical 
work provided the weights as entered are substantially correct But the 
classification is sure to cause difficulties, if I have to rely on the authority of 
such numismatists for the actual classes, without any confidence in their 
data. 



notes of the month 


The Bhandarkar Onental Research Institute, Poona, celebrated its 23rd Founda- 
tion day on 6th July 1940 On tins occasion Bewan Bahadur K M Thavlri m a , llb 
ex-Judge, High Court of Judicature, Bombay,, piesided and addressed the gathering, 
consisting of distinguished scholars from Poona^ on The Ethic JDtscouTbCs oj J3hl\7?i& 
The chief item m the programme of this function was the announcement by the 
Institute of its publication of the Udyogaparvan of the Critical Edition of the Malm- 
hhdmta and its presentation to Shrimant Balasaheb PANi Piatnudhi, B.A , the Raja 
of Aundh and! the patron of the Mahabharata project, work on which is being earned 
on bv the B O R Institute since 1919 Before the volume of the Udyoqapmvmz was 
presented to the Rajasaheb, Dr V S Sukthankar, M A , Fh D the Ceneial Editor 
of the Mahabhaiata Edition acquainted the audience with the piogiess of the Edition 
m a brief but lucid statement which dealt with such points as (1) the special features 
of the Edition, (2) the history of the project, (3) the methods followed in the pre- 
paration of the several volumes, (4) appreciation of the work by competent scholars 
and learned bodies of status and standing) like the Butish Academy, London and 
others and (5) the stimulus given by the Edition to the study of Epic linguistics by 
scholars like by Dr Jose Canedq, a Spanish professor and by some students at the 
Dacca University and by professors and students of thei Linguistics Department of 
the Deccan College Research Institute, Poona Towaids the conclusion ol his state- 
ment Dr Sukthankar briefly outlined the financial side of the whole pioject with 
special reference to the present difficulties but expressed the hope that when the 
war clouds have passed away better days will dawn for this monumental work of 
international cultural value. The appeal made by Dr Sukthankar foi more finan- 
cial help to complete this gigantic project had a good augury m view of the announce- 
ment made on this occasion by Dr R N Bandekar, M A , Ph D the secretary of 
the Institute to the effect that the Tmstees of Sn Dorabji Tata Charities have sanc- 
tioned a grant of Rs 5,000 for the Mahabharata and that the chief Saheb of Ichul- 
kaianji and the Rajasaheb of Phaltan have been pleased to continue Iheir patronage 
to the work We feel confident that the Indian public, the Government of India, the 
Provincial Governments and the Rulers of Indian States will readily come forward 
to render liberal help to this important undertaking and thus save it fiom a financial 
crisis consequent upon the present international situation 



ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY AND RESEARCH WORK* 

By 

P C DIVANJI, Bombay 

VIII Immediate Objective Requiring Concentration 

14 A word of caution is also necessary against pitching our aim too high 
at once Our starting-point at present is, the commencement of the 7th cen- 
tury bc, when a few yeais before the births of Buddha and Mahlavfra the 
adventurer Si6umaga coming from KiasI founded a small kingdom at Ginvraja 
in Magadha, which m the times of his successois Bimbisara and Ajatasatru 
grew into an empire The materials for a progress upwards from that stage, 
which are easily available and afford ample scope for the application of the 
above comparative method, are those relating to the Age of the Mahdbhdrata 
War and some years before it Our immediate objective must, therefore, be 
to trace the histoiy of Magadha as far back as we can We can do that 
easily because the Mahdbhdrata has recorded that 13 to 15 yeais prior to the 
Kuru-Baodu war Yudhi^tira had 1 commenced to perform a Rlajasuya sacrifice, 
that he desired that all the known contemporary ruling sovereigns should come 
to his capital Indraprastha and take part m it, that whereas all the others 
could be persuaded to do that, Janasandha of Gmvraja, who had commenced 
to perform a Rudra Yajha, m which he intended to sacrifice 100 crowned 
human heads and had towards that end already kept in confinement 86 sove- 
reigns, could not be peisuaded by the Pandavas to give up that intention, that 
Yudhusthira, therefore sent a message to Si I KrsJna at DWaraka m Saui1a$tia, 
where he had settled down with other Yiadava families to come to his succour, 
that the latter thereupon went to Indraprastha, held a consultation with those 
whose counsel be valued and went to Gmvraja with Bhlma and Arjuna in the 
garb of a mendicant to beg for a duel with Jaiiasandha, that a duel took place 
near that city between Bhlma and that sovereign and the latter was ultimately 
killed, that thereafter his son Sahadeva surrendered himself to Krsna and 
agreed to take part in that sacrifice and that thereupon Kiis|na took him under 
his protection and installed him on his father’s throne 21 The Jama account 
agrees with this m the main particulars 22 The Mahdbhdrata further records 


* Continued from p 143 of Vo 1 III 

21 Mahdbhdrata \ II 17 to 24 

22 The Jama Puranas m which both Krona and Jaiiasandha figure as Ardha- 
cakravartms and as therefore 2 of 63 Salakapuru^as give a different version of the 
way in which Janasandha had met hi si death According to them a pitched battle 
had taken place between his force and those of the Yadavas and the Vidyjadharas 
(mountain chiefs) on a plain in Saurastra near the village Smapalli where later on a 
hew city named Anandapura was founded and ICnsna himself had killed Janasandha 
with the latter's own Cakra The two sources, however, agree so far that Janasandha 
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that this Sahadeva had joined the Bandavas in fighting against the Kurus on 
the field of Kuruksetra. Our first step towards the desired goal should, there- 
fore, be to fill up the gaps between the two teminii, one the age in which Gm- 
vraja was the capital of Janasandha and Sahadeva and the other in which 
Sisunaga settled and founded a small kingdom there. The woiks of Par- 
giter and Pradhan above referred to would be very helpful in doing so, 
though for filling up the details of the events between those dates patient work 
has to be undertaken. 

IX. Necessity of Active Co-operation between the Onental Scholars and the 

Archaeologists 

15 This can be done satisfactorily if the workeis m the liteiary and 
archaeological fields put their heads together and draw out a scheme of mutual 
co-operation towards the end in view 23 Theie arc enough materials in the 
orthodox Itihasas and Purlatnas and even m the Briahmanas and m the Jam 
and Buddhist story— literature from which the necessary facts foi budging the 
gulf between the two outposts can be gathered and they can therefore be chro- 
nologically arranged R. B. Dikshit, the present Director -Geneial of Aicliae- 
ology in India had, while lecturing at the annual meeting of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona, m August 1939, aheady suggested a more 
extensive and intensive study of the Pauilainic literature In order that the 
results of this kind: of study on the part of individual scholars may not be the 
subject of controversy but may become co-ordinated with a view to yield re- 
sults acceptable to the majority of scholars and the educational authorities 
here and abroad, I venture to suggest that the Onental Conference should 
appoint a Committee of both research scholars and archeologists, select scho- 
lars for such study, allot them definite works! for study and after they have 


was a contemporary and an inveterate foe of Krsna, that the enmity between them 
was due to Krsna having killed Kamsa, son-in-law of JarBsandha, that the latter had 
attacked Mathura 17 times without success but that when he attacked it for the 18th 
time with the help of Kalayavana and his non-Aryan followers Krsna and the other 
Yadavas consisting of 18 families had migrated to SaurSistra and settled there, that 
on the expiry of some years after they had done so, the enmity was again revived, that 
Jarasandha was killed and his son Sahadeva was placed by Ki§na on the thione of 
Magadha but his powers were considerably curtailed ( TrtsasthisatdkfipHi usaconlu, by 
Hemacandra, VIII, 8, Bhavnagar edition, p 126, Hanvam&a Purina by Jinasena- 
carya, Calcutta edition, p 537) 


23 1 happened to read in the “ Times of India ” of October 9th, that the Alla- 

habad Session of the Indian Historical Congress had already taken a step in that 
direction and that its session at Calcutta was likely to consider a scheme submitted 
by Dr S K Ayangar of Madras and to appoint an editorial board for the le-con- 
struction and publication of a History of India on scientific lines That is gratifying 
news indeed But I am of opinion that the work of the historians as such will begin 
after useful results have been arnved at by the co-opeiation of the archaeologists and 
EJ" rese f r scholars The above attempt must therefore be held to be premature 
The said Congress can get an authoritative history written from the existing materials 
only but that would not mean any progress 
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collected valuable historical facts, discuss them and fix upon those which in 
their view should find a place m the history of our country These works 
would also supply definite information for the selection of ancient sites suit- 
able for excavation by the archeologists. If excavations aie made at depths 
more than at least 25 feet below the surface of the adjoining grounds, I feel 
sure that sufficient evidence tending to confirm most of the facts gathered from 
the literary records would be forthcoming The formation of field clubs 
suggested by R B Dikshit is no doubt necessary as the Government of India 
cann ot be expected to allot fiom year to year such large grants as would be 
required to carry out the necessary programme But I fear that the efforts 
to be made by such clubs would not be productive of satisfactory results unless 
they are backed up by the Aichaeological Departments of the Government of 
India and the Indian States in whose territories the sites may have been situ- 
ated and unless they are made under the guidance of the Director-General of 
Archaeological Survey of the Government of India 

X. Suggestions for their Lines of Action. 

16 It is not necessaiy however for eithei the scholars 01 the aichseologists 
to wait till concerted action has been decided upon and planned by an autho- 
ritative body. The Purlanas, distinctly so named, have as yet been explored 
by scholars like Pargiter only with a view to make out the dynasties of 
kin gs No attempt has yet been made to ascertain the principal events m the 
reigns of any particular line of kings of a particular dynasty and to arrange 
them chronologically Nor has any been made systematically to study the 
different stages in the cultural history of India This inactivity is due not to 
the total absence of any evidence of historical value concerning such events 
and stages but to the dieaded difficulty of separating the secular from the 
religious elements in the sources of our information The M ahdbhdrata is 
again a mine of information as to the political, economic, social and religious 
conditions of India in the age in which the principal characters of the epic 
lived and in a few years before and after it. Those who like Allen, Haig 
and Dodwell see m it nothing of value for a political histoiy must be held 
to be ignorant of its contents or not to possess that open mind which is requir- 
ed for the evaluation of a past record There is also evidence m that work of 
the conditions of things in the age m which the work was expanded and 
transformed into a fifth Veda, a tieatise on Dharma foi the benefit of the 
masses who had no access to the old Vedic literature It may be that bet- 
ween that event and the recitation of the work by Sauti before Sunaka and 
others some accretions may have been made therein We might also concede 
that even after the work received its present form le its division mto 18 
Parvas with the Harivamsa as a Khila Parva, which could not have been latei 
than the 4th century ad 24 some interpolations had been made therein. Still 


24 History of Indian Literature by Winternitz, Vol I, (Cal. Edition), pp. 321, 
462-67. 
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I believe that with some patient effort it is possible to gather sufficient materials 
for the purpose of history of the Age of Krsna For; doing that we need not 
and cannot afford to wait till the Bhandarkar Research Institute has criti- 
cally edited all its Parvas as suggested by Dr. Winternitz. Moreover we 
can check the information so collected by references to othci works speaking of 
the personages and events of the same period such as the Brahmanas, Sutras, 
&c The Jam Puranas too might prove to be of considerable assistance in this 
attempt because many of their Tlrthankai as, Cakiavartms, Aidhacakravartms, 
Pratyardhacakravartins and Baladevas were men whom the orthodox sects 
also held in reverence and who weie contemporaneous with the pnncipal 
char acters in the Mahabharata It would theiefore bo a light application of 
energy for the research scholars to study those Puranas fiom a historian’s 
point of view and gather materials for comparison with those found m the 
orthodox Pauranic works m which I include the MaWibharaki Such spade- 
work done by individual scholars would much facilitate the work of the 
authoritative committee above suggested The archseologist too need not wait 
till such a committee is set up From the investigations made by the previous 
generations of scholars and archaeologists they can very easily select seveial 
sites for making similar spade-work by digging trial-pits at the necessary 
depths Such for instance are those of Rajagrkap whcie an old foit-wall has 
already been partly opened out, Jamsandha's akhdda, wheic a dud between 
him and Bhlma is believed to have taken place, Taxila 20 which was a flouush- 
ing city at tha time of Alexander’s invasion and which had a big university 
where even men like FSniiu and Oainlakya are believed to have been educated, 
Mathura <tf the Yadava period, which must be very neai thei northern bank 
of Yamuna on the road from modem Mathura to Gokul, Old Cokul on the 
opposite bank of the said river, old Vrnddvm which must be very near the 
old ghats and temples to the south or to the west whcie theie aie seveial 
mounds and growths of wild plants, Saury apur, which accoiding to the Jam 
traditions was within a short distance of Mathura and was the capital of 
Samudravijaya, uncle of Kisna and father of Anstanemi, the 22nd Tlithan- 
kara and a feudatory of Jaitasandha, Pragjyoti^a, most probably in Assam 27 
where Bhauma or Narakasura, whom Krsna is believed to have killed, some 
years before the Mahiabharata war and after whom Bhagadatta, a poweiful 
warrior who had fought in that war on the side of the Kurus, had been ruling, 
Sonitapur in the Gadhwal district, where Bamasura, father of U§a, whom 
Aniruddha had secretly married and whose superfluous hands ( l c. I believe, 
powers in excess of those of a feudatory) where cut tailed by Krsna after 

25. It is gratifying to note that the site of Mamyar Math has been excavated 
at Rajgir [Poona Orientalist, IV, 1 & 2, p 91), but what I suggest is the digging of 
pits below the Buddhistic level. 

26 This site though excavated extensively has not been excavated at sufficient 
depths to yield results useful for a re-construction of the history of the pre-Buddhistic 
age 

27 Vide, “The Kalitas of Assam” by B Kakati, in NIA II, 5 (Aug, 1939), 
pp. 332-39. 
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defeating him m a pitched battle, DwaravatP 8 the pleasure-resort (Vihlara- 
bhumi) of King Revata, who subsequently became the father-in-law of 
Balanama, elder brother of Krsna, a place in the littoral along 
the sea-coast at a short distance from Mount Raivataka (modem 
Gimar) where Krsna with 18 Yadava families had, according to the 
Hariv ams a encamped before Dwiarakla was built on an island, Kundinapur, 
the capital of BMsmaka, father of Rukmiini, the pet queen of Krsna, that of 
Bhojakata in the Berars which Ruknu had built after he was defeated and 
dishonoured! by Krsna when he was pursued while eloping with his sister 
Ruknnni, 20 the capital oj the Cedi province where Sisuplala, an ally of Jart- 
sandha, who was killed by Krsna at the Rajasuya, sacrifice of the Plandavas, 
Karavirapur m the Southern Maharastra country where Krsna 'and Baladeva 
had, according to the Hannamsa, an encounter with Srgala Viasudeva and 
Krauncapur, which must be at a short distance from the last town and some- 
where near Biadami m the Bijapur district If trial-pits at the necessary depths, 
determined in each case according to scientific calculations are made, I feel 
confident that relics leading to a definite conclusion as to a particular outstand- 
ing event of the Age of Krsna will be found at some of those places And 
once that terminus ad quem is fixed it would not be difficult to fill up the 
gap between 1 it and the terminus a quo, the probable date of the foundation 
of the saiduniaga dynasty in Magadha, for the Mahabharata itself, some of the 
old Purlanas such as! the Bhavisya, Matsya and Vayu and the Jain Purlanas 
contain ample materials for that purpose It is true that m the matter of 
chronology we cannot rely much on the Puranas but the Mahabharata is 
quite free from the fault of making such hyperbolical statements with regard 
thereto as the Puranas 30 After these details are collected it will be the task 
of the proposed committee of the Oriental Conference to examine them criti- 
cally and sanction such of them as satisfy an agreed test for incorporation 
in the political history of the period between the above two termmii It would 
be then only that the necessity to revise the whole history of our country 
would arise The cry for doing so raised on the discovery of the Mohenjo- 
daro relics was premature. 


28. Hanvamia Parva, 1 56 
29 Op cit, I 60 

30. For instance it is not open to suspicion that 12 years had elapsed during the 
peregrinations of the Pandavas after the second dice-game at Hastinapur, that one 
year had elapsed between the termination of that period and that of the reclamation 
of the herds of cows of Virafnagar by Arjuna on defeating the Kauravas, that Dhrta- 
rasfra had lived with the Pandavas peacefully for 15 years after the war and the pre- 
formance of the obsequial ceremonies of the dead relatives ( Mbh XV I 6), that 
the cataclysm at Dwaraka and the fratricidal conflict at Prabhasa between 
the young Yiadavas and the death of Kr§na had taken place after the lapse of 
36 years from the date of accession by Yudhisfhira on the throne of Hastinapur 
( Mbh XVI 2 20-21) Even some of the Puranas are likely to furnish some reliable 
clues such as that according to the Bhagawata XI. 25 Krsna was 125 years old 
at the time of the fratricidal conflict, 
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XL Their Effect on the History of Indian Culture . 

17 This kind of re-construction work, if assiduously carried out, can also 

be hoped to provide a satisfactory solution of the addle of the Indus and Gan- 

getic Valley civilizations for various leasons Thus some of the idles found at 

Mohenjo-dlaro point to the buried cities theie having been inhabited by a 

non-Aryan race most probably of the Diavidian stock whose pnncipal tribal 

deity was Rudra During the Mahiabhiarata peuod, Jayadratha, a Ki$atnya 

son-in-law of Dhrtarlastra, was ruling over some portion of Sindh ' ll One of the 

notable feats of Krsna for which he was identified with Vfcjnu was the freeing 

of Bhiaratavarsa from the pest of several impious and tyrannical kings like 

Kamsa, Janasandha, Sisuplala, Bhauma, Biamasura, Kalayavana, Silva and 

Srgala-Viasudeva, some of whom were Kstnyas and others non- Aryans and 

most of whom were the worshippers of Rudra This does not however mean 

that there was no social intercourse between the Aryans and the Aniaryans On 

the contrary there are numerous instances of inter -marriages between them, in 

each of which the male was an Aryan and the female Anlaryan. Thus Arjuna, 

Bhlma and Krsna himself had married the daughleis of several Anaryan chiefs^ 

called Niagas, Raksasas, &c. Some of the well-known sages like Dvai- 

piayana owed their birth to a sexual intercourse between Brahmans and low- 

caste girls, santanu, grand-father of the Kauravas and Pandavas had married 

the very girl Satyavatl or Matsyagandhla, who had given birth to Dvaipliiyana 

during her maidenhood The Drona Parva of the Mbh contains a very 

detailed account of a fierce battle that had taken place after mid-mght between 

die Raksasas Jieaded by Ghatotkaca, son of Bhlma and Hedamba, and Alath- 

bu?a and Alayudha, other Raksasas, who had come to assist the Kauravas 

with contingents of several Anaryan tribes such as the Kambojas, Rinatas 

Daradas, Barbaras, Yavanas, Sabaras, Bhilas and others This account also 

makes it crystal clear that whereas Aryan warriors depended upon weapons 

nm e of iron, and bows and arrows, the use whereof presupposed a knowledge 

% ° f the AnBryan wamors fought with stone-weapons 

If S f 1 - rS made USe ° f their 5cnowled g e of some sciences rtig- 

ni nn,n y thf e ^ “ ****** Asuff M ^" as ’ whlch enabled them, to 

ZZlr^ ’ T\ mV1Slble and fight unseen * the adversary, to put 
the latter on a wrong track and weakening the morale of his army by spread- 

AtyansLTftef^ faISe evldence m su PP° rt of them fie 112 The 

ryMis had their own code of honour to be observed even in war-times just as 

Ae European nations now have then international law relating to wm timi 
Thus for instance, we find it discussed m «,» ™ i ,~ R w times ‘ 
whether a mrtirninr ^ t-u SS6d ln the Mall 'abharata at several places 

e one party or other was or was not in accordance 

to 1he h i™ 0 de T?t ? had 

rulmg over parts of it m the 9th 10th and nth + by Mahomed Kasim arid were 
PP 2-9) 6 yLi1 ’ 10th and llth ce "tunes (Rajastham for July 1939, 

32 Mbh VII 108 to 192 
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with Dharma, which both being Aryans were bound to observe. The Raksasas 
and Asuras did not feel themselves bound by any such code and “ everything 
is fair m love and war ” was their motto All this goes to establish that the 
Aryans, who had made considerable progress on the spiritual side of life and 
the Aniaryans, who had made such on its material side, had been living side by 
side in the age in which Sri Kiisna, his relatives like Vasudeva, Balarlama, 
Anstanemi, Akrura, and Ugrasena, and adversaries like Jarlasandha of 
Magadha, iSiisuplala of Cedi, Kaimsa of iSuriasena and Bhauma'of Prlagjyotusa 
and the sons of Dhrtaiiaistra and Piandu and others lived and had been mixing 
socially with each other and influencing each other’s thoughts and actions to a 
considerable extent. 

18 It further seems to me highly probable that if we get a success 
m solving the above tangle we shall also be able to ascertain the exact relations 
between the Vedic and the Bhlagawata or P'ancailatra religions, the Vedic and 
the Pasupata religions, the Vedic and the sakta religions, the Vedic and the 
Buddhist and Jama religions and also those between the non-Vedic religions 
inter se because all those religions whether orthodox or heterodox, have some 
beliefs and mythologies m common and some of them e.g the BhlEgavatas and 
the Jains share some common traditions also 33 

XII The Line of Further Progress and Appeal to the Research Scholars. 

19 The above are only the immediate results of the proposed line of 
research It has its remote results as well Once we are on stable ground as 
to the history of about a century before the MahS.bhia.rata war we can make 
further progress also along this purely Indian lme because our liteiatures also 
have the potentiality of affording clues to the re-construction, of our history, 
in the age next prior to the above namely, the age m which Rlamacandra, 
son of Dasaratha was the predominant personality and the most notable 
event wherein was a war between Rlamacandra and Laxmama sons of Dasaratha 
on the one hand and Ravana and Kumbhakama, grandsons of the sage 
Pulastya on the other at Lankia, a city on an island m the midst of the 
southern ocean whose northern shore appears to have been situated far to the 
north of Dhanuskodi and Kanyia Kumarl. The sons of Dalsaratha were assist- 
ed m their invasion of Lanfea by the chiefs of Anlaryan tribes, which though 
described as Vanaras (apes) and Rlsas (bears) and though living in sub- 
terranean or mountain caves and fighting with stones and trees had some 
sort of social and political organizations of their own, which by the time of 
Krsna had become almost extinct The grandsons of Pulustya had also their 
own army of mighty warriors who were experts in the science of archery and 
had amassed immense wealth collected from all the quarters and particularly 
from the region north of the Himlalayas Since however they were epicureans 
m their outlook on life and as such knew no Dharma and were dannibalistic 
in habit they were stigmatised as Raksasas The Ramayaw of Valmlki, the 


33 Winternitz, HIL. I pp. 320, 407 et III. seq pp 113-14, 484 et seq. 
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Ramopakhyana in the Mahiabhiarata, the Paumacanya of Vimala Suri and 
some of the Buddhist tales now obtainable only in Chinese and Tibetan trans- 
lations, 34 can serve as the sources from which the history of this age can be 
re-constructed Valmiki’s Ramayana also contains in the subsequently added 
1st and 7th Kandas a description of the dynasties of the kings of the Solar race 
prior to Dasaratha and some important events m the lives of some of them and 
references to the foundation of several cities, whose sites can, after some re- 
search, be located with, some amount of certainty If excavations are made at 
those sites at appropriate depths, archaeology can be helpful to purely literary 
research with regard to this period also 


20 The Ramayana and the Mahabharata contain evidence of an age 
earlier even than that of Ramacandra, in which the predominant personality 
was Parasurama, son of Jamadagm and the most outstanding event wherein 
was a long-continued bitter struggle for supremacy between the Brahmans 
headed by him and the Ksatriyas headed by Sahasnarjuna of Mahirjmati. The 
Puranas too, if critically examined, might be helpful in ascertaining the dates 
of some of the important events of that age 

21 The age of the Vedic Rsis was still earlier than that The most out- 
standing event in that age was the struggle for supremacy between the Brah- 
mans headed by Vasistha and the K?atriyas headed by VisvSmitra, which is 
described in details in both the said Epics Although in this respect this age re- 
sembles the previous one it differs from it also in that Vasistha did not fight 
with weapons but with his spiritual powers and Visv'amitra was the Rsi to 
whom is ascribed the origin of the first-known work on Dhanurveda 35 We read 
also of his having taken the assistance of several Abaryan tribes while trying to 
suppress the power of Vasistha. 


.. 22 The hlstory of the human races m India having two different kinds of 
ideals of life and therefore two different kinds of civilization, one spiritual, and 
the other material, struggling for supremacy over each other, thus seems to 
go back to very remote times The early beginning of that struggle is found 
r C ? 1 " e ndra-Virocana story m the Chandogya i Upamshat A 0 wherein 

to whi>h f * m§ of ^ ^° ds ^ Virocana that of the demons and according 
lt r T , e latter was satlsfied Wlth the knowledge that the self was 

££££ h ^ f d ^ the materiallstlc doctrine amongst 
his Flowers that happiness m this world and the next could be attained bv 

tLi of tfc T 1 ' 8 ' ™® ts ’ food ' was very stater to 

Snfte d“ teT S ; i T, PeIS,StKl “ h ‘ S 

with the n« Sgt ‘he W, nor 

to changes of states but was identfcaf with ™ d WaS n0t subject 

pervaded the whote um*se and became ~ ^ 


34 

35 

36 


Op ett I. 513 

:r °° ' Dh "" ,rveda ' 


in the Pmst hemabh ed®. 
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when divested of the body. 37 If thus the Indian records are approached and 
studied in the nght spirit they will lead to the solution of many other riddles 
which the European anthropologists have been striving to solve without their 
assistance. Their potentiality lies deeper still and extendsi to the solution of 
even the riddle of the evolution of the universe in different cycles, t e to say, 
the gradual formation of the planets, the constellations, the signs of the zodiac, 
etc In fact they would acquaint man with everything which he wants to 
know and strives to know. 

23 That is, however, a far far distant cry It would not be a small 
achievement even if the history of the Indian races, their civilizations and 
their action and re-action on each other are investigated and placed on a stable 
footing The first step towards that objective, as I have said, is to trace the 
history of India upto the Age of Krsna, for doing which there aie, as stated 
above, very ample materials on the surface of this land and very probably be- 
low it also If it is to be taken senously, we can no longer afford to wait till 
some western institution leads the way to it It is high time we leamt to> stand 
on our own legs and go our own way. It cannot be denied that there is the 
danger of our faltering and even losing our way at times That dangei should 
not, however, deter us from taking courage m both hands and making a begin- 
ning It is well-known that those only succeed in all walks of life who are enter- 
prising, self-reliant, frank-hearted enough to acknowledge mistakes, sincere 
enough to correct them whenever pointed out by others and resolute enough to 
overcome all the difficulties as they anse during the pursuit of their high ideals 
and to rest only after the settled objective is reached This land which has pro- 
duced a poet like Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, a plant-physiologist like the late 
Sir J C Bose, Chemists like Dr P C. Ray and Sir C V Raman, a philoso- 
pher like Sir S Radhakrishnan and a historian of the Moghul and Maratha 
periods like Sir Jadunath Sarkar, is not wanting in research scholars with the 
above qualifications Already some individual scholars have put forth their best 
efforts m the field of ancient history But in that subject there is too much 
room for differences of opinion What is, therefore, wanted is a j'omt action 
commenced under the auspices of an authoritative body like the All-India 
Oriental Conference in collaboration with the authorities of the archzeological 
department of the Government of India R. B. Dikshit, who at present leads 
them, is not only highly sympathetic towards the movement for a substantial 
progress in the anefent Indian history of our country 1 and has not only been 
doing all that He can do from his high position to push on that movement but 
has also as above-stated taken several opportunities to throw out suggestions 
for the line of future work on the part of societies of research scholars and 
archaeological investigators, which in his view is likely to lead to the attain- 
ment of the desired goal The Indian Historical Congress too has been taking 
steps towards the same end But historians as such are in the position of 
judges whose proper function is to weigh the evidence placed before them and 


37 Op cit VIII 12-14, 
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pass a judgment as to whether that evidence does or does not satisfy a recog- 
nized test. Those whose views cannot be ignored have already weighed the 
evidence till now collected and passed then judgment which points out several 
lacuna in the evidence It therefore now behoves the advocates fust to bestir 
themselves to search for materials which would enable them to fill in those 
lacuna and if any satisfactory ones are found out to apply for a leview of 
that judgment on the ground of the discovery of new and impoitant matter or 
evidence. Out of the advocates the archaeologists have already been doing 
their bit. Will the group of research scholars, oigamsed as the All-India Ori- 
ental Conference realize then responsibility in the matter, settle their differences, 
take concerted action for doing their part and place before the judges such 
fresh evidence as they would consider satisfactory for justifying them in re- 
viewing their previous judgment and passing a re-consideicd one allowing their 
claim on behalf of the Indian civilization? Let us hope and pi ay that they 
will 38 


plaffitftertte^Xi^mertinrw? 1 C ° nferenCe , at its meetin E held at die same 
of the Archeology section a reervi t S ° j 61 "’ passeb ’ at th e instance of the President 
mittee to the scheme set ^ ° f the Execullve Com- 

thereof with a view to determine wh tv, paper and recor nmending the consideration 
or any other * W3S posslble to *"« effect to the said 

had in view and if so whaT steo^ho"^ ° f 1116 ° bject 1113 P ap <* 

to the notice of the said Commote tv, t ^ 6n tovvards that end It also brought 
Rs. 1,000 to any fund “at 2 ?? r> ‘ VANJ ' had ° fced t° “^0 

be incurred in taking such steps. ^ G m ° rder t0 meet the ex P enses that may 



NON-RGVEDIC MANTRAS RUBRICATED IN THE 
ASVALAYANA-GRHYA-SUTRA : THEIR SOURCES AND 

INTERPRETATION* 

By 

V. M. APTE, Poona. 

AG. I. 22 21 , Amnditayam disyekamulam paldsam kusastambham va 
palasapaodre pr'adaksinam udakumbhena trih pansihcmtam vacayati . (a) 
Susravah susravd ast , (b) Yatha tv am susravah susravd asyevam mam sus- 
ravah sausravmam kum , (c) Yatha tvarn devanam yajnasya nidhpo'sy, (d) 
evamaham manusyanam vedasya mdhipo bhuyasam ’ iti | 

Trans : While the student is sprinkling 1 a Palasa tree with a single root 
(or a Kusa bunch in the absence of a Palasa) in an unobjectionable direction 
(i.e. neither south nor south-east nor south-west) from the left to the right, 
with a water-pot, the lacarya makes him repeat the following mantra : (a) 
Susravas (good listener) 12 thou art famous (a play on the word ‘ susravas ‘ 
meaning ‘heanng well ’ as well as ‘well heard of’ is intended), (b) As thou, 
0 Susravas, art famous, so do thou, O Susravas, make me endowed with fame 
(c) As thou art the guardian of the tieasures of sacrifices for the gods, (d) 
so may I become the guardian of Vedic learning for men. 

Context : This is the medhajanana ceremony (for the production of 
‘ Intelligence ’) which is performed for the student when he has completed his 
vows. 

Sources . The mantra is an address to the PalSLsa tree and though it 
cannot be traced as a whole, the story alluded to in it (which explains the 
epithet ‘ Susravas ’ as applied to the Palana) is found in TS. 3. 5. 7. 2— 
‘ Devla. vai brahmann avadanta | tat parna upMrpot | sui§rava vai nlama, yasya 
parmamayl juhur bhavati, na sa papam slokam isrnoti | [The gods discussed 
regarding holy power (brahman) and the Parma (a name of the Palasa tree) 
overheard it; he whose ladle is made of Parna (wood) is called Susravas 
(famous); he hears no scandal] TBR 1. 2. 1. 6 is even more explicit 
“ Brahmavadaim vadatarh yad upasrndi susravla vai 6ruto’si, [Since thou didst 
overhear the (gods) discussing Brahma, thou art known as Susravas] 
tato mamavisatu brahma- varcasam ” (May holy lustre therefore enter into 
me) This last clause is very suggestive of our Medhajanana rite. 

* Continued from p 155 of Vol III. 

1. Prof. Oldenberg’s translation suggests (p. 192) that water is being sprinkled 
round the tree It is, however the tree that is being sprinkled. 

2. This address to the Palasa tree implies an allusion to the story of the part 
played by the Palasa tree in over-hearing the conversation of the gods, mentioned in 
the next paragraph The epithet ‘ Susravas ’ which I have translated above in the 
light of this allusion, is translated by Oldenbekg as “0 glorious one.” 
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Among Sutra texts only APMB 2 5. 1 has all the clauses (a) to (d) 
with, unimportant variations MG. 1. 22. 17 has (a) and (b) without varia- 
tions ; PG 2. 4 2 has the same two with some variations. 

AG. I. 23 5 ‘ Sadasyam saptadaZam kausltakinah samdnmimti, sa kar- 

manam upudrasta bhavatlti ’ 

• Trans ■ The Kausitakms prescribe the ‘ sadasya ’ as the seventeenth so 
that he may play the part of the overseer of (all) rites. 

Context ■ This view is mentioned in connection with the rale that either 
the four chief priests or all the sixteen (who officiate at Ahina and Ekaha 
sacrifices) may be chosen to officiate at a sacrifice. 

Sources . Our sutra occurs word for word in APS. X I 10. 10-11 and 
this whole Kandikla (I 23) has been modelled on APS. X 1. 10 wheie are 
found many of its sutras and quotations Our text corieclly represents this 
view as the peculiar view of the Kausitakms, because i§B X 4. 1. 19 de- 
nounces the employment of the ‘Sadasya’ priest wheicas KB 17 7 and 264 
and 5 mention along with other priests the ‘Sadasya’ pnest, whose duty it 
was to supervise the whole offering and call attention to any lapse, nevei leave- 
mg his post (the ‘Sadas’ enclosure)— which explains ‘Sa karmanlam upa- 
diastia bhavati ’ m our Sutra 

AG. I 23 8-14 Agnir me hold, sa me hota, koitdiam tvdmum 
vrna iti, hotaram [8[ Candmmd me brahma, sa me brahma, biahmdnam 
tvdmum vrna iti brahmanam 1 9 1 Adityo me’dhvarym ityadhvaryum 
1 10 j parjanyo ma udgdtdyudgdtdram \ 11 | Apo me hotrd-Zamsinya iti hotra- 
kdn 1 12 | rasmayo me camasddhvaryava iti camasddhvaryun 1 13 | AknZo me 
sadasya iti sadasyam | 14| 

Trans (8) “ Agm is my Hotr , he is my Hotr, I choose thee So and 
So ! as my Hotr;” (with this formula he chooses) the Hoti (9) ‘Can- 
dramas is my Brahman’ etc as above (With this foimula he chooses) the 
Brahman (10) ‘Aditya is my adhvaryu’ etc ; (thus) the adhvaiyu (11) 
‘Parjanya is my Udgatr etc \ thus the Udgatr (12) ‘The waters are 
my reciters of what belongs to the Hotrakas etc ’—(thus) the Ilotiakas (13) 

‘ The rays are my Camas'adhvaryus etc’ — (thus) the Camasliidhvai yus (14). 
“ The lakasa is my Sadasya etc ” (thus) the Sadasya 

Sources : Each Mantra consists of two parts — in the first deity Agm 
(Candramas etc. is) declared to be the Divine ‘hota’ (‘Brahma’ etc respec- 
tively) and then m the second part, the priest is declared to have been chosen 
as the Human hota etc This double address is explained by SB II. 10 (a 
section dealmg with the same topic) where we find mantias identical with 
or similar to those m our sutras above 

- ^ ^ ^ Daivd anye rtvijo, mmusd anye \ sa etdn d divan jtvijo 

vrmta agnir me hota etc. \ sa etdn daivdn rtvijo vrtva at'haitdn mdmisdn 
Vrnita | (Here the commentator gives the required formulas “ etannddakena 
yapienaham yaksye tatra me tvam hold etc") “ The divine priests are differ- 
ent and the human priests are different He chooses the divine priests with the 
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formulas ‘ Agnir me hota ’ etc. ( these formulas are identical with the first parts 
of our mantras m order ) Having chosen the divine priests, he should then 
proceed to choose (the corresponding ) human priests” [with formulas given by 
the commentator (meaning I propose to offer such and such saciiflce , be thou 
my ‘hota’ there 'etc ) the last parts! of which are similar to the second parts 
of our mantras] AP6 X 1. 14 also, has similar mantias with the same 
double address 

AG I. 23 15 . Sa vrto japen “ mahan me'voco, bhargo me'voco, bkago me’ 
voco, yaso me’vocah, stomam me’vocah klplam me'voco, bhukiim me’votas, 
trptim me’vocah, sarv am tne’voca ” iti j 

Trans The priest chosen (as above) should muttci “A great thing 
hast thou told me ; lustre hast thou told me, ‘ fortune ’, ‘ fame,’ ‘ piaise’, ‘ suc- 
cess,’ ‘enjoyment,’ ‘satisfaction’, hast thou told me (this last clause being re- 
peated with each of these words) ; ‘all’ hast thou told me.” 

Sources • PB 111 gives a formula similar to ouis as the formula to 
be muttered by the Udglati when chosen (‘ Vrtasya udgiatui japa-mantrah’) 
because as a Bnahmana of the Samaveda, it was only concerned with the func- 
tions of the Udgiatr PB I 1 1. omits some words like ‘ bhagah, klptim ’ etc. 
but is substantially the same mantra as ours APS. X 1 4. gives a formula 
identical with ours except foi the omission of ‘ bhagah ’ Somewhat similar 
formulas are also found in Ms 5. 2 15 2 , Ls 1 1 10-14 and 6s. 5. 1 10. 

AG I. 23. 16-18 . J apitvd “ agniste Hota, sa te hota hotaham te 
mdnusa ” iti hota pratijmite | 16 [ Cmdramaste brahma sa te brahma brahma 
j 17 | Evam itare yathadesam, [ 18 | 

Trans . (16) Having muttered (the formula given above) the hotr 

(loudly) declares his acceptance with the formula “ Agm is thy Hotr » he is 
the Hotr , thy human Hotr am I ” 

(17) “Candramas is thy Biahman , he is thy Biahman” — (with this 
formula) the Brahman (18) In the same way, the other priests according 
to the (individual) specifications (given above such as ‘ Adilya ’ for the ‘ adh- 
varyu’ etc). 

Sources These mantras are of the nature of responses by the priests 
to the mantras cited m sutras 8 to 14, with just the necessaiy modifications 
eg., ‘ te ’ for 'me’ and ‘hot'aham te’ for ‘hot'aram tvia ’ They aie hardly 
independent mantras therefoie and are not tiaced to any other text in this 
particular form 

AG I 23 19 : * Tan mamavatu, tanmavisalu, tena bhuksiyeti ’ ca ya- 
jayisyan \ 

Trans When he (the invitee) intends to> perform 1 the sacrifice (for the 
mviter), he should repeat the following formula (m addition to the one given 
in the preceding sutras : ) “ May that protect me , may it enter into me , may 
I thereby enjoy (bliss) ' ” 

The alternative: (to 'yajayisym’, even after accepting the invitation) 
implied in this sutra according to Ndriayana is that the priests may simply be 
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performing the Agnyddheya for him, m which case they do mot recite this for- 
mula. 

Sources : PB. I. 1. 1. gives an identical formula in the same context, with 
only * mam ’ for * m!a A!P.S X. 1. 4 also gives an identical formula in an 
identical context. 


aG. I. 23. 21 ■ Somapravakam pan-prcchet (a) “ Ko yajnah, (b) Ka 
jtvyah, (c) Ka daksma” iti 

Trans : (The Rtvij chosen) should ask the Somapravlaka (the repre- 
sentative of the Soma-sacnficer who gives the invitations on his behalf) 
“ What sacrifice is it ? Who are the (other) officiating priests ? What is. the 
fee?" 

Sources : APS X 1 3 in exactly the same context, has “ Tam (the com- 
mentator supplies ‘ Soma-pravakam’ as in our text) prcchanti rtvijah “Ke 
y&jayanti, kaccinnlablnah, kaccit kaly&nyo dab?i:nlah-” — iti chlandogabrlahma- 
ijam bhavati | Trans : The priests ask him ‘ Who are going to peiform the 
sacrifice? ,[This is parallel to our (b) >]. Is it an Ahina sacrifice ? [This is 
parallel to our (a) ] Are the fees decent ? ” [This is parallel to out (c) <] — 
So runs a Bnahmajna of the Ghandogas 

I do not understand why Prof. Oldenberg refers us to the commentary 
on the Pahca-vimsa Brdhmana for this passage when it is found m the APs. 
itself, as shown above 


AG. I 24 8 . (a) Aham varsma sajatanam (b) vidyutam iva suryah, 
(c) idam tam adhitisthami (d) yo ma kascabhiddsati ’vtyudagagre victor a 
upaviset [ 

Trans He (the guest) should sit down on the seat (of daibha grass) 
so that the (grass-) ends point to the north (the superstition that the fringes 
or loose ends of a carpet or mat should not point to the south prevails even 
to-day in India) with the mantra “I am the summit (vargman) of my kins- 
men, as the Sun is of Lightning (flashes) Here I sit on him who harasses 


Context . The guest does so when the seat, madhuparka etc. have each 
been announced to him thrice, by the host. 

sa ’”\ ver * '• ;««! rn SS IV 21 2 in an identical con- 
( Kandlka in lact is indebted to the section &S IV 21 dealing with 
the luesl-recep, urn mlh the naihupmka for some of the wmtm omtTl 
well as the wording of some (of its Sutras suck as AG I 24 1 to 7) * 

The variations are ‘sadrsanam’ a synonym of our ‘saiatSnSm ’ 
and asmafi abhidasati ' tor our 'ma Mtodgt " m 7dfThe ma„t 1 
occurs with slight venations m PG 1 3 8 and MG 1 9 8 ™ 

m,ahni i******" 
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out 1 ) and then sips the acamaniya water (intended for sipping) with the man- 
tra. “ Thou art the ‘ underspread ’ (or foundation-layer) of Amrta ” 

It would be convenient to consider another formula of the same type in 
sutra 28, along with this. 

AG. I. 24 28 : (b) Athacammiyendvdcamati ‘ Amrtapidhmam asi ’ iti | 

Trans . He then (le. after eating the Madhuparka) follows it ,(ie. the 
eating) up by sipping the lacamanjya water with the formula “ Thou art the 
‘covering-lid’ of Amita. 

Sources of (a) Le the formula m I 24 13 and (b) the one in I. 24 28 
The two formulas are traced to TA. 10. 32. 1 and 10 35 1 respectively wheie 
the commentator explains that they are to be employed befoie and after a meal 
lespectively. 

The practice of sipping water before and aftei a meal, with exactly these 
two formulas which stand, as it were, for the prologue and epilogue of the 
ritual drama of a dinner is in force even to this day in India ' 

AG. I. 24. 14-15. The mantras ‘ mittasya tvia etc.’ m I. 24 14 and ‘ De- 
vasya tva etc.’ the first mantra quoted in I. 24 15 have already been discussed 
under I. 20 4. 

AG. I 24. 15-18 : (a) ‘ Vasavaslva gayatrena chandasd bhaksayantu’ iti 
purastan nimarsti 1 15 | (b) * Rudrdstvd tmistubhena chandasd bhaksayantu ’ 
iti daksmatah | 16 |. (c) ‘ Adityastva jagatena chandasd bhaksayantu ’ iti 

pascal | 17 j (d) Visve tva dev, a mustubhena chandasd bhaksayantu ’ ity- 
uttaratah \ 18 | 

Trans : [ (Sutra 14) : After having looked at the Madhuparka , (sutra 
15) . accepted it with his joined hands, transferred it to his left hand, looked 
at it again with appiopnate mantras for every stage, he stns the madhuparka 
thrice from left to right and then] wipes (what sticks to his fingers of the 
madhuparka) on the eastern (side) 2 with the mantra (a) ‘May the Vasus eat 
thee with the Qayatrl metre ’ , Sutra 16 • (b) ‘May the Rudras eat thee with 
the Tri§tubh metre ’ — with this formula, on the south , Sutra 17 : (c) ‘ May 

the Adityas eat thee with the Jagati metre ’ — with this formula on the west ; 
sutra 18 • (d) “May the Visvedevas eat thee with the Anu§Lubh metie’ — 

with this formula on the north. 

Sources : The first three mantras (a), (b) and (c) cited in sutras 15 to 
17 aie found in a number of texts with various verbs (other than our ‘ bhakga- 
yantu’) ending the sentences ’eg (1) the three mantras with the variation 
‘ parigrhnantu ' for ‘ bhaksayantu ’ are found in TS 1 19 3, the context 
being the tracing of the ‘ Vedi ’ by means of the ‘ sphya ’ ( =the wooden 
sword). (2) They are found with the vanation ‘ pravphantu ’ for ‘bhak§a- 

1 This must be done before he takes up the watei for sipping m his hands — 
a small detail not noticed either by Stenzler or by Oldenberg and ignored m the 
two commentaries of Niarayana and Haradatla, as too well-known probably ! 

2. SS IV 21 8 makes it clear that this wiping is done on the eastern, southern, 
western and northern sides of the Madhuparka vessel. 
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yantu ’ in TS 3 3 3.1, the context being the offerings of ‘AmsoT and ‘Ad&bhya’ 
cups in a Soma sacrifice. (3) They are found with the change ‘Kipvantu 
angirasvat’ for ‘ Bhakgyantu ' m TS. 4.1 5.3 VS 11 58 and SB 6.5 2 3 
the context being the making of the fire-pan while the adhvaiyu or the sacn- 
ficer repeats the mantras (4) They are found with ‘ dhupayantu ’ for our 
‘ bhaksayantu ’ m TS. 4. 1 6 1 and VS. 11. 60 the context being the fumiga- 
ting of the fire-pan (5) ‘ Samafijantu ’ appeals instead of ‘ bhaksayantu ’ m 
TS. 4.1 6 3 and VS 11. 60, the context being thef filling of the fire-pan with 
goat’s milk and (6) Anjantu is the variant for ‘ bhaksayantu ’ m TS 7 4. 20. 

1 , the context being the anointing of the asvamedha horse. 

Our 'text, then, has derived (1) the ending ‘bhaksayantu ’ (2) a sugges- 
tion of the context and (3) the addition of the fourth categoiy m (d) of the 
‘ Vilsvedevas ’ from is§. IV. 21 8-12 where the Vasus, Pitrs, Adilyas, Rudras 
and Visvedevas are associated with the wipings on the eastern, southern, west- 
ern, northern and central sides (respectively) of the vessel Ls 1. 10 17 also 
has four similar mantras for wiping the four sides of the ‘ dronakalaisa ’ There 
is a certain propriety in the association of the metres with the deities e.g the 
Gayatrl metre with 8 syllables m a piada goes with the eight Vasus, the Tn«$- 
tubh metre with eleven syllables m a pada goes with eleven Rudias and the 
jagati metre with 12 syllables, with the 12 Adityas Perhaps the Anujtubh 
metre as the common sloka metre was associated with Visvedevas. 

AG. I 24 19 : ‘ Bhutebhyastvd ’ iti madhydt tnrudgrhya | 

Trans With the formula ‘To the beings (I offer) thee’, he three times 
takes some (of the madhuparka) out of the middle of it. 

Sources In TS 1. 2 12 3, the Sruc (ladle) is picked up with this 
formula in the marking out of the high altar (Uttara-vedi) and m VS 5 12 
the centre of the altar is anointed with butter with this formula after the four 
comers have been anointed with suitable mantras In both these (TS and 
VS) passages, the guest offering to Soma (the early model for the 4 Madhu- 
parka offering ) precedes the formulas The idea of ‘ talcing up a little of the 
madhuparka from the middle’ may have been suggested by l&s IV 21. 12— 
where we read . 'Vise tv a dev a bhaksayantu iti madhyddurdhvam.’ 

AG i I 24 20-22 (a) ‘Vimjo doho'si’ iti prathamam prdmiydl [20] 

(b) ‘ Virdjo doham aiiya’ iti dvitiyam j 2 j (c) ‘ Mayi do hah padydym vird- 
jah ’ iti trtiyam j 22 | 

Trans . (20) = (a) • 4 Thou art the milking of the Shining One ( Vi riajo) ’ 
—with this formula, he eats of it, for the first tune (21) =(b) ‘The milking 
of the Shining One, may I attain’ with this formula (he eats) 1 a second tune 
(22) = (c) . ‘In me, may the milking of the Shining One (the Earth-Cow) 
endowed with feet 1 , dwell)’ — with this formula a third time. 

Sources : The formulas are found without variation m SS IV 21 3, the 
context being that the guest accepts the water for washing the feet, with these 

n '^' e ?^ >ns tor t ^ lis trans lation of ‘ padya Vtraj ’ which according to Oldenberg 
( p 97 on SG III 7 5) is the Viraj metre, are given below. 
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formulas— a context which brings out moie clearly the play on ‘ pady'ayai ’ 
(endowed with feet) But an explanation of the puzzling phrase ‘Virlajo 
dohah ’ is found m SB 1.5 2 20 “ Iyam vai vinad | asyai via esa doha, evam 
ha via asnla iyam virlat sarvian lcamian duhe | ya evam etam vniajo doham veda” 
(Trans) This (i.e the earth represented by the altar) is verily the ‘ Shining 
One ’ and of her, is this milking , m this way does this Shining one (the Earth- 
Cow) milk forth all his desires for him who knows this milking of the Shining 
One ’ My translation of ‘ Vniajo dohah ’ as ‘ the Milking of the Shining One’ 
(the earth-cow) is based on this isB.-passage and the appropriateness of this 
phrase as applied to the madhuparka of which dadhi (curds) — a product of 
cow’s milk — was an important ingredient is evident The epithet ‘ padyiayai ’ 
also becomes significant as referring to the feet of the earth-cow. Prof Olden- 
berg’s mew (p 97) that ‘ padyia viraj ’ is the vuiaj metre in so far as it consists 
of feet does not explain the association of ‘ doha ’ (or milking) with ‘ virlaj ’ in 
the formulas , besides, that meaning also may be just suggested here as part of 
a play on the various meanings of the words ‘ padya viraj ’’ (which is not un- 
common) but it cannot be the principal or primary meaning of the phrase 

AG. I 24 29 (a) ‘ Satyam yasah srir, (b) mayi ink srayatam ’ iti dvitiyam \ 
Tram With the formula “ Truth ! Fame ! Fortune ! May Fortune 
rest on me ' ” (he sips water) a second time (It has been sipped first with 
the formula in the preceding sutra discussed already under AG. I. 24 13, after 
the eating of the Madhupaika is finished). 

Sources RV Kh V 87 10 reads “ Manasah kiamam iakutim vScah 
satyam aslmahi | pasuniam rupam annasya, mayi srik srayatam yasah j | 
The last piada along with the word ‘ satyam ’ m the second pada, seems 
to have suggested our formulas VS 39 4 is just this (RVKh ) verse with 
the last pada reading as ‘ Yasah srlh isiayatlam mayi ’ and employed as a for- 
mula to atone for defects in the Pravargya ceremony. Our text seems to have 
rearranged some of the words in these verses, to make up the prose formula 
that we have above ! 

AG I 24 31-32 (a) ‘ Hato me papma, papma me hata ’ iti japitva (b) 4 Om 

kumta’ iti karayisym | 31 \ ‘Mata’ etc (= RV VIII, 101 15) iti japitva, 
(c) 1 Om utsrjala' ityulsraksyan | 32 | -- 

Trans : (31) (a) 4 Destroyed is my sin ; my sm is destroyed ’ — having 

muttered (this formula), he adds (b')=‘Om, make (her i.e. kill her and 
dress her flesh as food for me) if he desires (the host) to make hier for 
himself (32) If he desires to set her free, he should add (c) 'Om! re- 
lease her 1 ’ after muttering the (RV ) verse ‘Matla’ etc 

Context : The gutest gives these instructions when the cow has been an- 
nounced to him after he has sipped water. 

Sources : (a) The formula identical in part with (a), is VS. 6 35 
‘ Papma. hato, na somah ’, where the formula is supposed to exculpate the 
sm of beating (and pressing) the soma (into juice) just as our formula 
exculpates the sm of killing the cow. 
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Formulas (6) > and (c) • tSs. IV. 21. 23 24 contains both these for- 
mulas along with the same RV veise (VIII 101 15) that is quoted m our 
sutra I. 24 32 m exactly the same context with only the addition ‘ trnmyattu 
iti vd' (Let her eat grass) which is recommended as an optional foimula 
for ‘ Om Utsijata 

Similar formulas, m exactly the same context, are found in LS 1 2.12 
seqq TA. 6. 12 1 uses (cl, along with the same RV verse, for letting loose 
the cow that accompanies a funeral procession, if it is decided not to kill her 
for being laid limb by limb on the corpse. 

AG. II. 1. 9 : Kdasat saktimam, darvm pumyitvd prdgup anvskramya 
sucau dese'povanmya : “ (a) sarpadevajanebhyah sv&hd ” iti hutvd namas- 
karroti, (b) 1 ye sarpah pmthnvd, ye antankqya,, ye divyd ye disyds, tebhya 
imam bedim dhar$am, tebhya imam bedim upakaromti ’ iti \ 

Trans • He fills a ladle with (barley-) flour out of the jug (set apart at 
the beginning of the ceremony) ; goes out (of the house) eastward , pours 
water on a clean spot and sacrifices (i.e. deposits the barely-flour on it as a 
ball offeung) with the formula . (a) ‘ To the divine host of Serpents ! Sv&ha 1 ' 
and makes a (reverential) bow with the formula . “The seipents who are 
terrestrial, who belong to the antank$a, who belong to heaven and who dwell 
in the quarters — to them, do I bring this Bali’. 

Context : This takes place in the! Sravaniakarma (a rite to the serpents) 
after the sacrifice of the sthiallpaka, purodasa and besmeaied fned grams 

Sources. (a)i This same formula is employed again in our text m II. 
1 . 14 at the daily (morning and evening) offerings of Balls till the ceremony 
of ‘ pratyavarohana ’ (or ‘redescent’). VS 30 : 8 has ‘ Saipadeva-jancbhyo ’ 
pratipadam | [To the divine hosts of serpents, an untrustworthy man (is 
offered as a victim at the Purusamedha sacrifice)]. The same expiession (as 
m VS ) is found in TB 3.4.1 5 (b) The formulas nearest to (though not 

identical with) those in (b), are TS. 4.2.8 3 and VS 13.6 * Namostu sar- 

pebhyo, ye ke ca prthivim anu | ye’ntankse, ye divi, tebhyah sarpebhyo 
namah [ ’ 

The context is as follows — In the Asvamedha. the giound for the fire 
, iS te'ng prepared The horse advances to the Darbha-bunch spread on the 
ground , then a lotus-leaf is put on the horse’s foot-print, and the golden image 
of a man put on top of the lotus-leaf, is addressed with this mantra In the 
VS , the employment is similar ; only it is in connection with the con- 
struction of the Ahavaruya fire-altar These VS -Mantras arc commented on 
in the SB 7 4.1 28 and are quoted by pratlkas, m PG II 14 18, in exactly 
the same context as in our text, as both these works belong to the VS A 
comparison of our formulas with those m TS VS etc shows that our ‘ P&r- 
thivd' etc. is a mere paraphrase of ‘ ye ke ca Prthivim anu ’ etc Our ver- 
sion is also found in APMB 2 17 8 b 

AG II 1 10 Pradaksmam pantya pasedd baler upamsya (a) 'Sarpo'si, 
(b) sarpatdm sarpanam adkipatir m, (c) annena manusyemis trayase ’ pupena 
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sarpan, yajnma devams, (d) tvayi ma scant am, tvayi santah sarpa, ma him- 
sisur, (e) dhruvam 1 te pandadami’ tti. 

Trans Having gone round (the Bah), keeping his right side towards 
it, he sits down to the west of the Bali (and recites the mantra) . (a) ‘ Thou 
art the Saipa , (b) the lord of creeping serpents art thou ; (c) thou nourish- 
est mm with food, serpents withi cake and the gods by- sacrifice, (d) May 
not the serpents living in thee, harm me who am also living in thee, (e) I 
give thee the ladle (dhruva —the same as the! ‘Darvli’ mentioned in sutra 
9). 

The meaning of (a)’ to (d) The passage in the SB. 7.4.1.25 in which 
Agm is invoked by ‘ sarpa ’-names and m which the epithet ‘ sarpa ’ is applied 
to the fire-gotd as well as to all the worlds of which he is the lord (with an 
implied reference to the etymology of the word ‘ Sarpa ’ from VSpp = to 
creep) throws considerable light on the meaning of this mantra I think that 
there is a play here on the word ‘ Sarpa ’ meaning ‘ serpent ’ as well as ‘ fire ’ 
(the Grhya-fire was always near at hand in all Grhya rites) and only then 
can ( c ) be properly understood as it is the fire that supports the gods by 
carrying oblations and human beings and serpents by means of food and cake 
which it helps to cook (as is mentioned in the Mantra) 

The meaning of (e) Prof. Stenzler’s emendation is unnecessary as 
‘ Dhruviam te ’ yields excellent sense. The ‘ Darvi ’ (ladle) of sutras 2 and 9 
is deliberately referred to here by the synonym ‘ Dhruvia ’ because of its near- 
ness in sound to ‘ Dhruva ’ the lord of serpents, referred to in the following 
sutras ; besides it is a pointed reference to the ladleful of barley-flour offered 
as Bali on the clean spot (sutra 9th) to the west of which the performer 
who repeats this mantra is sitting. 

Sources The formulas — (a) to (d), are only found in sutra-texts and 
are not traced to eailier literature MG. 2. 126. 3 has them with the follow- 
ing variations , it omits ‘ Sarpatiam ’ in (b), ‘ yajnena devan’ in (c), and for 
(d) has ‘ tvayi santam mayi santam mlakisisur, ma iiri$ur, ma himsi§ur, rha 
danksuh sarpnh ’ which is an expansion of our (d) , APMB II. 17. 3 has (c) 
with the addition ‘ linaih paisun svadhaya pitfn, svaha ’ and to our (d) cor- 
responds APMB II 17 4' 1 “ tvayi nah santah, tvayi 1 sadbhyo var§iabhyo nah 
paridehi ” which as a prayer for protection from the rams, indicates the danger 
of snakes in the rainy season 

AG II 1 11-12 — ‘ Dhruvamum te dhruvdmum te’ ityamdtym anupurvam \ 
11 | “dhruv'a mam te pandadamUy ” dtmanam antatah | 12 | 

Trans “ Dhruva 1 I give so and so, over to thee ! Dhruva ! I give so 
and so over to thee 1 ” With these words (repeated for each member) he 
gives over his family members m charge to the Serpent-god, one by one and 
finally himself (saying) “ Dhruva 1 Me I give over to thee ! ” 

Meaning of ‘Dhruva’ TA 10 67. 1 mentions a deity called ‘Dhruva’ 


1 I adopt the reading of Proif Stenzler’s MSS (see his note on p 66) , his 
emendation ‘ dhruvamum ’ for ‘ dhruvam ’ is quite unnecessary as shown hereafter. 
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along with Agni “ Agnaye svaha ' — dhruviaya bhumaya sviaha ! ” The charac- 
ter of this deity is made clear by the comment of Haradatta on the above 
Sutras m our text : 4 Dhruvo mama sarpfajijam adhipatih Dhruva is the 

Lord of the Serpents. 

Sources . These formulas are mere improvisations dictated by the parti- 
cular context and are not traced to any other text. 

AG. II. 2 3. Pmtakam ah j dim juhuyad : (a) ‘ mam me pur y at mm, (b) 
purnam me mopasadat, (c) pr$dtakaya svaha ’ iti. 

Trans. With his joined hands, he should sacrifice the ‘ Pi sat aka (re- 
peating the mantra) : ‘ May whatever is deficient in me be made good ; may 
what is full, not fall off from me. To Pf$ataka svaha ! ’ [There is a difference 
of opinion as to the exact ingredients of this Pr$ataka which is admitted to 
be a mixture. Prof Stenzler quotes the Grhya-samgraha (p. 70) according 
to which it is a mixture of ‘ dadhi ’ (curds) and * sarpih ’ (butter), but N&ra- 
yapa says that it is a mixture of milk and Ajya and Haradatta m support of 
the same view, quotes the Chandogas as saying “ payasyavanaycdiajyam tat 
pipatakam iti Chandogah”]. 

Context : This follows the sacrifice of a Sthlalipiaka to Paisupati m the 
‘ AsvayujI ! ceremony (in celebration of the Aisvina full-moon). 

Sources. Only m one Sutra-text viz. PG 2 16 3 are forumlas (a) and 

(b) traced : (a) without vanation and (b)' with ‘ mla vigat ’ (which means 
the same thing) for our * mopasadat ’ (c) is not traced anywhere ; in fact 
‘ Pr^ataka ’ as a deity appears only here and in II. 2. 2. above ! 

AG. II. 2.4* (a) u Sajur rtubhili, sajur vidhabhih, sajur mdrdgnibhyam 
svaha j (b) sajurtubhih, sajur vidhabhih, sajur visvebhyo devebhyah svaha j 

(c) sajur rtubhih , sajur vidhabhih, sajur dydvd-prthivibhydyh svaha ” itya- 
hitdgner dgrayanasthdlipakah | 

Trans : The Ahitagm (one who has set up the three Srauta fires) offers 
a sthalipaka (a mess of cooked food) at the Agrayaina sacrifice [m the Ahava- 
niya fire — this follows from the next Sutra which prescribes that the £ anahi- 
tagni ’ offers it m the domestic fire] with the mantra (a) 4 Harmonious with 
the seasons, harmonious with the Modes, harmonious with Indra and Agni ! 
Svaha! (b) Harmonious. .. (etc. as above up to ‘modes’, and then) 
harmonious with the Visvedevas 1 sviaha ! (c) Harmonious etc (as above, 
and then) harmonious with Heaven and Earth ! svahia ! 

Context : This is the ceremony of Agrayaina in which the first fruits 
of the harvest are consecrated before being partaken of This is a Srauta, 
rite also and is described as such in the AS. II 9. I agree with Nianayana’s 
view (p 203, Oldenberg) that it is described here le in a G,rhya Sutra for 
an Ahitagm who is unable to perform it in its fuller form m the A1S., where 
it is prescribed at the time of the new harvest of every season. 

Sources The formulas are found in TS. 4 3 4.3 where they accom- 
pany the depositing of the ‘ rtavyd ’ bricks (a name derived from the formulas 
themselves beginning as they do with ‘Sajur rtubhih ) in the Agnicayana cere- 
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mony. VS. 14. 7 seqq has the same formulas in the same context ; only the 
bricks here are called the ‘VarsvadevT bricks [a name derived from ‘Visvebhyo 
devebhyah ’ the words of the mantra part (b) ]. SB 8.2 2 8 comments on this 
VS -passage. They are also found in APS. 17.1.3 and Ks. 17 8.18 etc. 

AG II. 3.3 : Nivesanam punar navikrtya Up ana-si ar anopastmanair , (Isla- 
mite payasasya juhuyur : (a) “ Apa sveta pada jahi (b) purvena caparena ca | 
(c) sapta ca vdrunir imah, (d) sarvdsca rajabandhavih svdha || (e) na vcd 

svetascdbhydgare'sir jaghrna kmcana j (f) svetaya vaidarvdya namah 
svdha” iti \ 

Trans : (In the ceremony of Pratyavarohana) having again renovated the 
house by coating (the walls), spreading (the roof) and levelling (the floor), 
they should after sunset, sacrifice oblations of milk-rice with the mantras 
(a) “Strike off, O White One! (b) with thy fore-foot and hind-foot, (c) 
these seven (prajlas le. sevenfold progeny) of Varuna and (d) the entire 
kingly fraternity, (e) In the vicinity of the White One (I read * svetasya- 
bhyacare ’ — an emendation discussed below), the Serpent has killed none, (f) 
To the White One, the Vaidarva, adoration ! Sviahla ! ” 

Sources * Prof Stenzler (p. 69) draws attention to AV. 10 4. 3. which 
has (a) and (b) with * ava ’ for our ‘apa’. He and Prof. Oldenberg (p. 
204) compare PG. II 14 5 and i§G IV. 18 1. Similar verses, it may be 
added, occur in MG 2. 7. 1 ; APMB 2. 17. 26 and HG. 2.16.18. 

Meaning of the Mantras : 

‘ Sveta ’ ? As regards the meaning of * iSveta Prof. Stenzler on PG. 
II 14 4 and 5 (p 70) says that Dr. Hillebrandt drew his attention to the 
‘White Horse’ in the RV, dealing death to the serpents, which the ASvins 
gave to Pedu and that this meaning suits the second pada well This may be 
accepted but why the metaphor of the * White Horse' ? The explanation, in 
my opinion, is found in RV V. 1 4 (1 : ‘ SvetO vlajl jiayate agre ahriam ’ { = 
The white Horse ( evidently the sun ) is born at the beginning of the days. The 
Asvamedha-context of ‘Svetlaya Svahia ’ in TS 7.3.18 and TB 3.8.17 4 
makes it certain that * svetd is ‘ the White Horse ’ and the Dictionary (Monier 
Williams) explains 'sveta vaidarva ’ occurring mi our clause (f) as *a deity 
connected with the sun ’ This double implication of ‘ Sveta ’ meaning ‘ White 
Horse ’ and also ‘ a solar deity ’ gives excellent sense to our clause (b) as the 
fore-foot and hind-foot of the 4 White Horse ’ would then represent the eastern 
and western strides of the Sun 

The corrupt reading in (e) * The reading ‘ Svetasbabhyacare’ in (e) does 
not make good sense , so Prof Oldenberg proposes (p 204) that it should 
be ‘ isvetasyiadhyacare ’ in conformity with PG II. 4. 5 a but this is too great 
a change to admit of the possibility of the emendation being the original of 
which the existing reading may have been! a corruption. / propose that it 
should be read as ‘ Svetasyabhydcme ’ which is the reading of MG 2. 7. l a . 
Besides it ts not improbable that the letter ‘ sy& should have been, corrupted 
into the present' ‘ scd\ HG 2.16.8 a also has ‘ Svetasyabhydcdreita 
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Sapta Vdrumh ? I cannot understand why Prof Olpentorg translates 
this phrase as “the Seven daughters of Varuna ” ! The paiallcl passages m 
HG.PG and APMB make it almost certain that ‘ Prajdti * is to he understood 
after the phrase giving the meaning : ‘ the seven-fold progeny of Vaiuna ’ The 
serpents are so-called because, in my opinion. Varuna is the loul of the waters 
and the waters of the rainy season bring out the sci penis That ‘Raja-blan- 
dhavih ’ denotes the fraternity of King Vaiuna is clear from AG. II 9.5 
* aitu Rajia varuno revatibhih 

AG. II 3 5.“ Abhayam nab prdjdpatycbhyo bhuyat ” ityagnimik^amano 
lapati ] 

Trans. While looking at the fire, he muttcis “May theie be safety to us 
from the progeny of Prajapati ” 

Sources A sutra text, MG 2 7 1 alone has tins mantia with ‘ svaM’ at 
the end. 

AG II 3 6 : Siva nab sumand bkava * iti henumtam manasd dhyaydt j 

Trans. He should meditate in his mind on the Jlemanla (the winter- 
season beginning with the month of Miargasama, m which this ceremony is 
performed) repeating the mantra “Gracious to us, well-disposed be thou 

Sources . The formula is found in TS 4 5. 1. 4 <l and VS. 16 5 1 1 ’ as one 
of the prayers addressed to Rudra in the Satarudilya hymn In our text • 
IV. 8 27-28, the serpents are associated with ‘Rudra’ and natuially there- 
fore a prayer to Rudra has been employed m a ceremony which signifies the 
end of the period of danger from snakes. 


(To be continued ) 



THE LATE MR. JOGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSE 


By 

N. C. GHOSE, Calcutta 

Babu Jogendra Chandra Ghose, second son of late Babu Ananda 
Chandra Ghose, was bom at Baisari, a village in Bakhargunge m the year 
1872. His education began at his own house in vernacular and having com- 
pleted it he joined Brojamohan Institution at Barisal, where his youthful mind 
came to be licked into shape by the benign influence of renowned educationists 
like Babu Aswim Kumar Dutt and Jagadish Ch. Mukerjee who always 
took care to lay the real foundation of true character amongst the pupils by 
their own example of saintliness, love of duty and orderly habits. From this 
institution later he came to Calcutta and joined the B.A class of the 
St. Xavier’s College ; he had however to give up studies and seek employ- 
ment. During his college days he displayed an extraordinary bent for mathe- 
matics and without graduating himself, he successfully coached many 
students appearing for B A and M.A. m higher mathematics 

After leaving the college he married, and secured a clerkship in the 
office of I G P. in Bengal. The death of his father and his elder brother who 
were both in the Government employ, at this stage, threw the burden of 
maintaining a joint family upon him. With his small pay, he found it very 
hard, but took courage and improved his income by taking up insurance 
agencies and such other sundry works. His fellow clerks liked him veiy 
much for his honesty, integrity and independence of character. 

His married life was very short. Two years after his marriage a son was 
bom to him and when the child was only two years old, his wife died. He 
never married again though repeatedly requested to do so by relations, friends 
and well-wishers. 

After some years of intense struggle he got some relief when his youngest 
brother joined the Bar and ultimately got employed in the Bengal judicial 
service. 

His spirit of justice and independence was very high, and it may be 
mentioned that he twice tendered his resignation when his just claims to 
higher grades were overlooked, although he knew full well what this resignation 
meant for himself and for those whom he dearly loved. 


* His many valuable contnbutions towards historical research were published 
from lime to time in many important journals of history both in India and abroad, 
such as The Journal of the Bihar & Orissa Research Society,, Indian: Culture, The 
Indian Historical Quarterly, The Indian Antiquary, The Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, etc, 
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In connection with his service he had to go to many places of Bengal 
and Bihar and wherever he went he utilised his off -time by gathering useful 
historical information about those places His bent for antiquarian researches 
thus peeped through his days of bondage. 

When he was transferred to Barisal, his intense desire for doing some- 
thing for public utility showed itself in the establishment of a Co-operative 
Bank for the good of the ministerial officers in the district who often found 
themselves handicapped m securing loans when they were most needed. He 
devised the scheme, started the Bank and was himself its founder-Secretary 
He had to put forth a tremendous amount of labour for securing deposits, 
to constitute the capital of the Bank, and be it said to his credit that the 
Bank is now established on a sound financial basis and can be said to be 
the premier Bank of the district When this venture came to> a success, he 
turned his attention to the welfare of the general public and laid the found- 
ation of another Bank to accommodate the public with loans to be repaid by 
easy instalments. He even sunk some of his slender private resources for its 
capital and begged from door to door for deposits and raised the working 
capital to Rs 40,000/- in three months This was a labour of love but the 
success it attained w T as its reward 

During his stay at Barisal he also directed his energy to find out the 
genealogical tree of his family and picked up the genealogical trees of almost 
all the well-known Kayastha families of the district from the Ghataks and 
other sources. 

He ransacked Government records and procured all possible information 
for the compilation of a complete history of the pargona of Selimabad (not 
yet published; of which, he had the satisfaction to discover, one of his re- 
nowned ancestors was the one time overlord. 

The idea of writing out a general genealogical table of all the renowned 
Kayastha families of Bengal was finally given up as he found his friend Babu 
Bisheswar Roy Chowdhury of Idilpur engaged in the same work 

After his premature retirement — due mainly to his sense of injustice done 
to him, he became master of his own time and was able to devote his whole 
time, energy and devotion towards his favourite pastime, viz the historical 
researches His first excursion into this realm was at the controversial point 
of the origin and places of the Kayasthas of Bengal and he traced the original 
source to the Nagar Brahmins of Gujarat In this connection he came m 
contact with Dr D R Bhandarkar, the renowned scholar and like the 
great connoisseur that he is, the doctor found out the genius that lay hidden 
m an ex-clerk of the Bengal Secretariat The two worked together m colla- 
boration as friends in various researches the result of which has filled the 
pages of the historical records They remained friends to the last and Dr. 
Bhandarkar still sincerely mourns the loss of his friend’s extraordinary 
capacity for research During this period of useful work he came to be 
intimately known to many other workers m this line such as Prachyavidya- 
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maharnava Nagendra Nath Bose, Dr. N. L Law, Pandit Amulya Bidya- 
bhusan, Khan Bahadur Abdul All Khan and other learned professors of 
Calcutta and other Universities throughout India m the department of history. 
This intimacy ripened m many instances into mutual regard and genuine 
friendship. 

Besides the origin of the Bengal Kayasthas the spirit of research led him 
to other discoveries which not only found appreciable recognition from learned 
circles but also secured for him the title of Puratattva Vicaksana. 

Some of his famous articles of later days are * — 

(i) His learned discourse on the theory of (Devi Ekan gashi) recognized 
and rewarded by the Government of Bengal, (n). He ably controverted the 
theory of Asvamedha Yajna (in) Antiquity of Gaya (Journal of the Bihar 
& Orissa Research Society Vol. 'XXIV Part ill, Sept 1938) (iv) His last 
article written in Bengali created a sensation amongst the learned scholars 
of Bengal He brought into his researches an analytical mind, a deeply critical 
and persevering brain and a complete mastery of details and strange to say 
an infirm body and sickly health were no hindrance to the spirit that always 
roved about for things anew These qualities and above all his affable 
personality illuminated by lustrous erudition made him loved and respected 
by those whom he came across. 

He left behind him two brothers Babus Dinesh Ch Ghose and Woopendra 
Chandra Ghose (Rai Bahadur) and one son — (Dr. Narendra Ghose) to 
mourn his loss and a host of admiring friends and relatives to revere his 
memory 
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DR. SALETORE AND THE AUTHENTICITY OF MUDHOL F ARMANS 

In a previous issue of the New Indian Antiquary (vol. II. No I , pp. 6-24), 
Dr B. A. Saletore has published an article concerning the Mu'dhol far mans, m 
which, after criticizing those farmans published by Dr Balkrishna m his Shivaji 
the Great ( vol. I, part 1 1 and Mr. D V Apte m his rpTS 

(Appendix A) , and after quoting the remarks passed by Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar on the spurious nature of Marathi documents and farmans, found m 
Mahdrdstra, he has questioned the authenticity of the farmans, nay, he has 
even tried to impress upon the minds of readers that the farmans are mere forgeries. 

The other side of tire issues raised by Dr Saletore ought to be put forth 
by Dr. Balkrishna and Mr. D V Apte It is better if they do so and I hope 
they will do it in the near future. But as the editing of the farmans in question, 
published in Mr. Apte’s book, has been done by me, I think I am entitled to 
examine Dr. Saletore’s criticism Without waiting, therefore, for the reply by 
the two distinguished scholars, I place before the readers the result of my examin- 
ation of Dr Saletore’s views concerning the Mudhol farmans 

Before considering, however, the farmans individually, I wish to bring to the 
notice of readers some facts of a general nature regarding the farmans and the 
material for the history of the Bahmanl and ‘Adilshah! dynasties to which the 
farmans pertain (1) Only photographic copies of the farmans were handed over 
to me from which I edited them. I did not get the advantage of examining the 
originals. Both the internal and external examinations of a document are equally 
necessary for the determination of its authenticity. (2) I am not responsible 
for the English translations printed in the book as they were handed over to me 
with the instruction that the same might be inserted m the book without any mate- 
rial changes. (3) I found some discrepancies m the farmans which I have noticed 
m the notes. (4) Dr. Saletore in his article has dealt with the faimans No 1-9, 
from Mr. Apte’s bool: ; all, but the last, of which pertain to the Bahmani period. 
Dr. Saletore after comparing the contents of these farmans with the narrative 
of Fmshta ( F ) and after finding that they cannot be reconciled! to F 's account, 
arrives at the conclusion that the farmans are not reliable. But here, I think, 
Dr. Saletore is mistaken Firstly, he has relied, for the meaning of the farmans, 
on the summaries or versions given by Dr Balkrishna and Mr Apte But it is 
possible that both may have been in the wrong A research scholar ought not 
to rely on translations and versions of a ‘document, especially when he has to 
raise grave objections against it. He must study the document in the original 
Then alone there is the possibility of his arriving at the truth I am very sorry 
to note that Dr. Saletore has not followed this method and consequently has 
committed very palpable mistakes Secondly, Fmshta is not the only Persian source 
for the period of the far mans as Dr Saletore seems to assume. There are the 
Bmkdn-t-ma arlzir 'EM ) of Tabataba Tajkiratu’l-muluk ot ShirazI, Sirdpibkulub 
etc Tr.e narrative given m BM _s found m many places to be superior to and more 
faithful than that of F That F cculd not even give a faithful pedigree of the Bahmani 
sultans has been proved by the contemporary coins and the narrative in BM Is 
Dr. Saletore ready and willing to rely, as the only source for the Bahmani dynasty, 
on F ’s narrative and denounce all others ? That he is not, as far as contemporary 
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inscriptions are concerned, can be easily gathered from this very article of his. Then 
is it logical to suppose that the Mudhol farmans which bear seals and Tughras i e. 
farmans, the contemporaneity and authenticity of which cannot be questioned as 
far as the external evidence is concerned, are forgeries, because they are not con- 
sistent with the account of F 5 Especially when we know that F is full of 
inaccuracies and inconsistencies ? Moreover as the critical examination of individual 
farmans, which follows, will show, the information supplied by the farmans is 
not so much inconsistent with the narrative of F. as the Dr supposes If the con- 
temporary documents are to be condemned as unauthentic they ought to be com- 
pared with contemporary documents, the genuineness of which is beyond doubt. 
Is it logical to compare them with a narrative composed some two hundred 
years after the events had actually happened? (5) Dr Saletore seems to 
think that the event serving as the cause of some imm, when referred to in a 
farman, ought to take place in the same year in which the farman is issued. But 
this is quite an untenable supposition Even under the well-organised British 
regime, inams for bravery shown m the last great war were granted years after the 
treaty was signed Why should we then be astonished if the issue of farmans 
of grants was delayed for a year or two in old Muhammadan courts ? The above 
statement can be easily substantiated from Bijapur farmans and Marathi sanads. 
Why should we expect a different situation under the Bahmani rule? 

With these general remarks on some of the very queer assumptions of Dr. 
Saletore, I now propose to examine his criticism of the farmans individually 

(I) Farman dated 1352 ad. 

Both Dr. Balkrishna and Mr. Apte have given their versions of this farman. 
But as the information in the farman, presumes Dr Saletore, is in contradiction 
with F and Vijayanagar inscriptions, it cannot be reliable But Dr Saletore seems 
not to have studied the farman m the original. It clearly states that [Dilipasimha] 
was given an inam in consideration of his self-sacrifice. The details of the sacrifice, 
however, have unfortunately disappeared owing to the lacunae in the document 
Mr Apte has assumed on the evidence of the Bakhar which he has incorporated in 
his volume, that Dilipasimha was sent to Karnataka about 752 H 1 and was re- 
warded for some act of his bravery there. Dr Balkrishna further took Karnataka 
to mean Vijayanagara and conjectured that Dilipasimha showed his bravery m a 
battle with a Vijayanagara king 2 But as remarked above, the text of the farman 
mentions neither Karnataka nor Vijayanagara All the same be it noted here 
that both F and BM refer to the Kamiataka expedition of Alau’d-dln Hasan Gangu 
Bahmani and Dr Saletore does not seem to question the date of this expedition 
which F. puts in eithei 752/1351 or 753/1352 Then where lies the propriety of 
Dr Saletore’s criticism, especially when we know that the farman is dated in 
753 H ? 


(2) Farman dated 1398 ad 

Before examining Dr Saletore's views on this document it is convenient to 
give the gist of the farman here It is dated m 800 H Rabi‘ II 25/15-1-1938 ad. 
and was issued by Firuzshiah Bahmani Firuz finding that there was rmsgovemment 
due to the short-sightedness of some Amirs and the tender age of the reigning sultan 
[conceived of getting the throne for himself and with that object in mind] went to 
Sagar Siddhaji, the thanadar of that place received him warmly. Firuz, with 
the help of Siddhaji and other adherents, fought a battle with the army of the 
reigning sultan at some place m which the latter with his son showed much bravery, 


] , Intro p 84 ; Bakhar p 19. 


2. p. 39, 
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but was unfortunately killed Some time after this battle Firuz succeeded to the 
throne. 

F gives nearly the same account but with a slight variation For instance, 
according to Briggs, F. calls the thanadar of Sagar Suddoo, a slave of the royal 
family and does not mention of his death m the battle of Merkole fought before 
Firuz gained the throne 

Now Dr Saletore raises the following points in connection with this Jarman 

(1) If SiddhajI died, according to Dr Balkrishna, m 798/1388, how could 
he have helped Firuz in 1397 m his struggle for the throne 7 

(2) Siddhaji cannot be identified with Suddoo who may have been one of 
the many Abbyssinian slaves at the court of the BahmanI ruler. 

(3) Had he helped Firuz, F would have certainly mentioned him along with 
Mir Faizullah Anju, Mulla Issac Surhmdl, Mir Shumsu’d-din Muhammad Anju and 
Ahmadkhan Amlru’l-umara who helped Firuz on his accession to the throne 

(4) In 1397, the date of the farman there was no misgovemment due to the 
short-sightedness of the Amirs but only the rebellion of Firiizkhian 

I regret to note, in connection with these points, that Dr Saletore has com- 
mited blunders and had there been any layman m Dr Saletoke’s place, I would 
not have cared to answer these pomts But in the present case I feel I must show 
the mistakes and I do it here very reluctantly. 

(1) Had Dr S instead of believing in Dr. Balkrishna’s conversion of the 
Hijra year, referred to some ephemenes, he would have found 1 that 798 H. corres- 
ponds to 1395/1396 ad Moreover neither the farman nor the bakhar nor F men- 
tions this date of Siddhaji’s death. On the other hand both the farman and F 
explicitly narrate that Siddhaji or Suddoo was alive till at least the battle of 
Merkole. Siddhaji or Suddoo must have, therefore, died only a short time before 
FIruz’s accession to the throne which took place by the end of 1397 a d 

(2) I do not understand how Dr S. calls Suddoo an Abbyssinian slave. In 
Persian mass diacritical marks are generally omitted and the name Suddoo (Saddu) 
can easily be read as Siddu The Nawal Kishore edition of F. gives the reading 
Sidhu 1 instead of Siddu and Sidhu is quite a common corruption of names begin- 
ning with Siddha among Marathi speaking people. Thus there is no difficulty in 
identifying Suddoo of Briggs’ F with Siddhaji of the farman. The Nawal Kishore 
edition of F describes Sidhu as ‘ Az ghulaman-i-an khan dan ' which has been, it 
seems, translated by Briggs by the phrase ‘ a slave of the royal family ’ But “ slave ” 
is not the only meaning of ‘ ghulam * Any Persian dictionary will give the word ' ser- 
vant ’ as a synonym of ‘ ghulam ’ and there are a number of Persian and Marathi 
documents and seals m which the word is actually used in that sense It is not, 
therefore, so easy to make Suddoo of Briggs’ F. an Abbyssinian slave as Dr s’ 
has done 

<3) The farman clearly states that Siddhaji died before Firuz could succeed 
in his object of getting the throne F’s statements are not inconsistent with those 
of the farman. How can we, then, expect F to mention the services rendered by 
Siddhaji to Firuz after the latter’s accession to the throne, and to refer to him 
along with others. 

f4) Had Dr, Saletore borne ivell in mind the date of the farman, he would 
not ha\ e dared to make the bold statement in 4 The farman was issued on 
15/1/1398 ad ie some two months after Firuz ascended the throne. Could 
Firuz have named his own doings a rebellion and his antagonist’s rule good govera- 


1 Vol I. p 305 
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ment in a far mem issued by himself ? I must plainly assert that what has been said 
by Dr Saletore about this farman is all illogical 

(3) FARMAN DATED 1424 AD. 

The farman bears the Tughra of Ahmadshah bin Ahmad Bahmam and after 
referring to the service rendered by SiddhajI and Bhairavasmgh and biavery shown 
by Ugrasena m the war with Vijayanagar, reaffirms the hereditary grant of mam 
to Ugrasena. Dr. Balkrishna attributes the issue of this farman to Ugrasena’s 
saving the life of Ala-ud-din Ahmadshah Bahmam when the latter was surprised 
by a detachment of the Vijayanagar king in a hunting expedition. 

Now Dr S quotes the contents of this very farman in his article and states 
that there is no mention of a hunting expedition in the farman But ignoring this 
as well as the fact that the farman bears the tughra of Ahmadshah bin Ahmad 
Bahmanl and its date falls in Ahmadshah’s reign, goes on criticizing Dr. Bal- 
krishna’s attribution of the issue of this farman. He brings in the evidence of 
F. to prove that the date of the farman falls in the reign of Ahmadshah Wall Bahmam 
and not m that of Ala-ud-dlnshah Bahmam, that no hunting expedition worthy of 
special note was undertaken by Ala-ud-dinshiah Bahmanl, and that there was a 
war between this sultan and the Vijayanagar king Devaraya II in 1443 ad ; and 
finally questions as to how the Mudhol farman can be relied upon for the details 
relating to the war with Vijayanagar in 1424 ad But where is the room for all 
these baseless and contradictory speculations’ As the farman is dated! in 1424 ad. 
and as it, instead of mentioning a hunting expedition, refers to a war with Vijaya- 
nagar you are only to see whether there was a war going on between the two powers 
in 1424 a d or a short time before 1424 ad By referring to F. one can easily assure 
oneself that there was such a war which ought to be assigned the date 1423 ad. 

(4) FARMAN DATED 1454 A.D. 

Here again Dr. S. has confounded the interpretation with the contents of the 
farman The farman makes no mention of either the Sirke chief or the chief of 
Khelna It only refers to a battle fought m the Konkan m which Ugrasena, an 
ancestor of the Ghorp<ade chief of Mudhol was taken a captive Dr S admits that 
the version given by Mr. Afte is different from that given by Dr. Balkrishna , but 
then asks ' which of these) scholars shall we believe 7 ’ Why should he ask such a 
question 7 If he had found the versions given by the two scholars in contradiction 
to each other, it was his duty to verify the statements in both the versions from the 
original and find out the truth. But instead of doing that, he has unnecessarily 
believed m the version of some one and brought m the evidence of F and 1 Grant 
Duff to prove that Sirke chief was different from the chief Khelna as against 
Dr B.'s identity of the two chiefs. But where was the necessity of either identify- 
ing or differentiating between the two chiefs ? As they are not mentioned in the 
farman , neither their identity, nor their differentiation woul'd affect the genuineness 
of the farman He ought to have proved that there was no battle fought mi the 
Konkan about the date of the farman But that is an impossible task. By the by 
let me tell the readers that Dr. S. seems to be quite ignorant of the fact that 
Sirke is a Maratha family name and not a place name Otherwise he would not 
have used the phrases ‘ the chief of Sitka (Sirke)/ ‘the Raj'a of Sirke’, and ‘the 
ruler of Sirke’ which betray his perfect ignorance about the above fact 

(5) Farman Dated 1471 ad 

Dr S’s main contention about this farman seems to be, 1 that as F does not 
record the information supplied by the farman, one fails to see how the statements 
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m the far man can ever be accepted as historically valid But let me bring to the 
notice of readers that BM, records about the campaign, referred to in the far man, 
such details as are not to be found in F and letters of Mahmud Giawan, the gists of 
which have been published recently 1 , supply still more details which are to be traced 
neither in F. nor in BM. Does Dr S. know this ? Whom will he then discard as 
untrue, either F. or BM. or the letters of Mahmud Gawa ? If he cannot reject 
any of the three sources why should he reject this farman which supplies still some 
more information ? 


(6) Farman Dated 1522 ad 

This farman which is dated m 1522 ajd. refers along with others to an episode 
in the life of I sma il Adilshah m which he, while leading an expedition against Tim- 
raj, the ruler of Vijayanagar had to fight a pitched battle on the bank of the Kri- 
shna. In it Ismail was hemmed in and could not cross the river. At this juncture 
Maloji Ghorpade, the son of Kheloji, came forward and at the risk of his own life, 
brought him out of the danger safely In recognition of this service MalojI was 
exempted from Kurmsat. 

Now Dr. S’s mam objections against this farman are (1) that the other events 
mentioned in the farman do not fit in, with the accounts already known, (2) that 
Kheloji and MalojI of this farman should be identified with their name-sakes from 
the Bhosale family who lived only a century later (3) and that M&loji Ghorpade 
does not figure m the account given by Finshta about the calamity which befell 
Ismail ‘Adilshah 

About the first point let me note that the other events mentioned in the farman 
are indeed referred to by F. and in the same order as the farman does The only 
difference between the two is of some details and personal names But unless we 
prove the Jarman to be spunous by some independent evidence, how can we ac- 
cept the one source and discard the other ? 

On the second point I may be permitted to state that Dr S 's arguments are 
simply misleading. The farman clearly surnames Kheloji, and his son Maloji as 
Ghorpade and gives their tide as Bahadur As the farman is dated in 1522 ad. 
and its seal as well as language clearly show that it belongs to the ‘Adilshiahi sultans, 
Ismail Adilshah who was then reigning must be reckoned as their protege Now 
those Kheloji and Maloji with whom Dr. S identifies these Kheloji and 
his son Maloji Ghorpade are sumamed Bhosale ; they were not father and son 
but perhaps cousins ; moreover they served, as a rule, the Nizamshahi sultans 
and occasionally sided with the Mughal emperor Shahjahan , besides they lived m 
aouut lt>5u and not. m 1522, the date of the farman . It is, therefore simply mis- 
leading to identify the Ghorpade pair of Kheloji and Maloji with the Bhosale pair 
and question the contemporaneity and the authenticity of the farman 

About the third point suffice it to say that it is not proper to discard the 
farman only because it cannot be reconciled to F I need not go into the details 
of this point as it has been already dealt with 

Tnus it will be seen that Dr Saletore has not studied the far mam in the ori- 
ginal. has unnecessarily beheved in the versions given by others, has discarded better 
versions, has not cared to study and digest the existing material bearing on the 
subject, has given undue importance to Finshta and neglected other better sources 
and finally has drawn hasty conclusions based on the imperfect knowledge of the 
material 

Poona. G H. Khare 


1 journal of Indian H'dory, Vol XVI, p 263 
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REFERENCE TO NASIR SHAH KHALJI IN A CONTEMPORARY MS. 

The Oriental Manuscripts Library ( Pr.acya-Grantha-Samgraha ) of Ujjain 
(Gwalior) has recently procured a 431 year old MS (Accession No 5768) of the 
Viqnupurdna. The MS is complete and covers 136 folios of country paper of the 
size 11X5 inches written m dark-black ink m Devaniagari characters The scribe’s 
concluding colophon bears some histoncal interest and reads as follows . — 

Folio 136“ “ 

?T fefe II S II 

I) S II OTRTO ^T5T: II Tg flJntf II 

m n stog ti 


1 (?) tcTFRclI agPOTr: 1 

qtar: mg Jrrai n s u 


srftolrfft stf gq: i 

^PTfg: to 

ci^r fFTt# 5T3H^ l) 


sn% =^jatrfs^^ qtoft sqto ctotf: 

*nft i 

q$r fcT^ ?f^f h 

qto*. n 


■I: l 

q?*r ( err ) to: 


n 


qr swi^t — 

mn \ 

dcfltUR: 


ato gfigr f| ft u sft: n s ii ” 


Thus the MS was copied at a village called Jagisa by a Dasapura 1 Brahmana 
named Ramesvara-Pandita who was son of one Reda-Pantfita and descnbes himself 
as extremely pious and benevolent. The village Jagisa is described as lying m the 
province of Malwa of which a king named Naslra was then the paramount sovereign 
and as belonging to the territories, charming, thickly-populated and thronging with the 
families of the twice-bom, of a (feudatory) Cahamana (le. Chauhan) chief who 
was named Sri-Bhanu, was son oi one Sri-Jogadeva and had his headquarters in a 
town or major village called iSri-Rajapaura (le. Sri-Rajapura) in the vicinity of the 
village Jagisa. The date on which the scnbe completed the MS was Sunday the 
11th day of the dark fortnight of the month of Bhjadrapada m the year 1431 of 
the Sahvahana era, i e. about the close of September 1509 a c Other minor details, 
too, of the date are noted 


1 These Gujarati Niagara Bnahmanas derive their clan-name from the town 
of Dasapura or Mandasaur in Malwa and are commonly known as Dasore Brah- 
manas They are found scattered all over Malwa and belong mostly to White 
Yajurveda and in some cases to Rgveda. 
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The contemporary paramount sovereign Nasira mentioned in the colophon is 
undoubtedly identical with king Nasimddin or Nasir Shah, the 3rd Khalji Sultan 
of Malwa, who ruled from his capital Mandu between 1500 and 1510 a.c 2 and is 
said to have erected 3 a number of fine buildings in Malwa, among them being also 
the Kaliadeh Water Palace 4 on the banks of Sipra near Ujjam 

This reference to king Nasir Shah is important as coming from the pen of a 
contemporary" Hindu Pandit Although it does not convey any fresh substantial 
detail regarding the Sultan, it possibly does not fail to warrant the conclusion that 
he was held in high esteem by contemporary Sanskrit scholars. We are accustomed 
to read in the accounts of Mahomedan historians that Nasir Shah was a miserable 
sensualist, a brutal tyrant and a drunkard to the extreme Still, all the same, his 
relations with contemporary Sanskrit scholars appear to be quite cordial and friendly. 
Had it not been the case, our scribe would possibly have avoided any reference to 
the Sultan. 

By the way, here it may be pointed out that there has already been discovered’ 
at least one Sanskrit work that is specifically attributed to this Nasir Shah. This 
fact not only substantially seconds the above-stated hypothesis but takes us still 
further to learn that the Sultan actually extended his liberal patronage to Sanskrit 
authors who, on their turn, were ready to attnbute their own compositions to the 
Sultan 

I have not yet been able to identify the Chauhan chief Sri-Bhanu and the two 
places Jagisa and Sri-Rajapura mentioned in the colophon. As a matter of fact, at 
present it often becomes very difficult to identify small places of Malwa m old refe- 
rences, as the old province has since been split up into numerous patches, big or small, 
now scattered over the intermingled terntones of the Maharajas of Gwalior, Indore, 
Dhar, Dewas and several other states. Further, it is also not very clear whether the 
scribe designates Sri-Rajapura as a town or only as a fiounshmg village Even if the 
place were a town, it cannot be identified with Rajpur, a prominent pargana town of 
Barwaiu State in Malwa, as the same has been under the rule of a branch of the 
Sesodia Rajputs at least from the fourteenth century AC 6 Again, it cannot be 
identical with Rajpur, the capital town of Alirajpur State m Malwa, as the same 
has been held since 1437 AC. by the line of the present rulers who claim to be 
Rathors and not Chauhans 7 , In case, however, the place under reference is meant 
to be designated only as a major village, we can with fair justification identify it 
with the headquarters of Kheri-Rajapur, a small estate in Malwa, which has been 
recorded as held to this day by Chauhan Rajputs s 

Cjjam Sadashiva L Katre 


2 Imperial Gazetteer a] India— Centred India (1908), p 126; G. YazDANI 
Mandu T^e Citv of Joy (Oxford, 1929), pp 23-25, etc 

? Q Yazo\ni Mandu The City of joy, pp 25, 93 etc 
4MB Garde* Archaeology in Gwalior (Gwalior, 1934)’, p 146. 

5 p K Code Date of Kankah Grantha attributed to Ndsirasaha— Armais of 
G R Institute Vol XII, op 289-291 

Imperial Gazetteer of India — Central India, pp 334 and 336 
Ibid, pp 337 ff. 8 Ibid, p 290. 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF KATHIAWAD * 


By 

D. B. DISKALKAR 
UNA 

No. 91] v.s. 1582. [18-7-1526. 

Una is the chief town of a Mahal of the same name in Junagadh State. 
The subjoined inscription is fixed in the eastern dam of the big tank there. 
It measures, 2'-5" by V-4". It is in a good state of preservation. Being 
carefully engraved there are few grammatical mistakes in it. 

At the beginning of the inscription the following deities are praised 
Brahma, Vi§nu, Siva, Ganapati, Indra and other Dikpalas, Surya and other 
Grahas and Rarvatl Then it mentions that in old times the sage Valmik! 
founded, in Valabhipur, a Kayastha family. In that family which was 
famous for learning, statesmanship, charity, specially in penmanship and was 
respected by the kings, was bom a minister named Narasimhavara, who was 
devoted to Visnu. His son was the minister Sevla, and the latter's son was 
the minister Mata. 

The inscription then gives an account of another Kayastha family of 
equal fame. In it there was a minister named Vijia. His son was Vasya- 
raja. The latter had a daughter named KUd. She was married to the 
minister Mata named above. The couple had a son named Pata. 

Pata was made Karbhari by Ayaz, the Suba over Saurasjra, of the 
Sultan Mahammad of Ahmedabad. Pata was also given a title ‘ Mafar- 
Malik ’ (Muzfar Malek) and a palkki by the Sultan. 

This Pata caused a big tank to be made in Unnatadurg (i.e. Una) on 
Wednesday, the 8th of the bright half of Sravana in v s. 1582. 

In the concluding portion of the inscription the names of the three 
wives of Pata, named Lalima, Dai, and Haribai, are given as also the name 
of the Nagar Somanlatha, son of Kr§nadias, who composed the prasasti and 
of the engraver Ratna son of Mahava. 

The easy flow of the language full of alliterations shows that the author 
of the Prasasti viz. Niagar Somanatha, son of Krirgoadasa, was a learned and 
gifted poet. 

Text 

1 u & ?nr: stWsipt it zsmm- fe 

2 W l nkfa: m ^ i m 

3 i wh 

4 n ^ w i *3% 

* Continued from p. 127 of VoL III. June 1940. 
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5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 


TOT 1 1 37%sn^ TfcRDTIJ- 

a ^ n gn i qMtorr srfc# 

cf: 1 tf4«h<51§ I f%€r^Tcft 11 

3 II toicf: i fW 4r4 

m ST^Tf^raft tl ^TcTRST #TW 

vgmi n v n wr^qT^miq f^qfcr: § 

cRig<K: I TT3ft ^ 

WW: II ^ II PROTEST: ^5RHT tffMfor 

ftrdR: i aritfrqr##^^ i *£mim n % \\ 

OTraroifer jfdnsrfSpipr: i Wd: ^ 

t: I #: p5^q3FR>R: I ^ JTSrfsf 

II « II 3?«T ftfcjTO U 

ifWteR&fe FTcf- I 

<T cR3" §FTCT ^FTWflFnTO I ^3^TT 

^ #ftfcr iu ii ^ vrqRt?n|cf wr$ i qfciw 

m qfcMOTq; \ n;umr4 to H ^ 

n mi m §?n 5 ^T 1 q^ft s sNiot sttotM [ i*] fosn^R>] 
[fc}TO* ^ l antforfc ^Fiq#¥ffe: IIMI ^m^lcPTimT 
§**. 1 q?HOT: I gcT: g%T # 

qcwl: II <n II 3T^T5RIfn qq^lf^TST: I 5R5I§ 

felk<0S*Jj£ I 5H5OTK: S 5 «TIOT^. I BrCTf^TT 

i #»r sfsq 1 to 5^r iff^roc 5 R?i in * 11 sft 
qRTHTfT TTI^?T1^ ^ 4^ =qnwi l 

^fe: ^ I TO =q ^^TFT II 11 5T ^TOqSrR? 

qft sd ?t%r qftqqnfr 1 mK^K&u ^qr 

in mi 4 ^ qq wr § 5 ^ 

* 1 % ^i^cTfwi ^Tf^+ww mtfft At jih^ 
cl TO TOT 3 £fc#TO%5TKcT I ^T JRlfer [ : ] 

i to ^fri^rer gcT 4fq 4t4hro [ % ] 

[ «T ^cTT ] I) iTTTO gcT TOI%4feftwif I) 4fc*§ II «ft II 


DHRASANAVEL 

Na 92 1 v.s. 1582. [12-8-1526 

This inscription is copied from a Polio standing near the old temple of 
tSiva, called Magadem , to the east of the village Dhrasanvel near Dwarkia in 
the Okhamandal prant, in the possession of the Maharaja Gaikwad of Baroda. 

1 Drop the line Such unnecessary strokes are many times given in the 
record. 
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It records the death in Dhrasanavel of SrT Dharanasena in a fight while 
protecting the cows on Sunday, the fifth of the bright half of BMdrapada in 
v.s. 1582 or (§. 1448). 

The epithet Sri preceding the name Dharanasena, shows that the de- 
ceased was not an ordinary man but was probably a Vadhela or a Vaghera 
chieftain. 

Text. 

1 TO ^ sir 

2 % srtfTR- ^ 

3 

4 m # ^ 

5 kit dt srterc 

6 or#T tot... 

7 

8 to 

HALVAD 

No. 93,] v.s. 1583. ,[28-2-1527. 

This inscription is found in a well near the temple of Saranesvara Maha- 
deva adjoimng the tank m the town Halvad in Dhrangdhra State. 

The inscription is important for the genealogy of the family of the 
Zala rulers of Dhrangdhra State. It mentions that Zala is one of the 36 
royal (K$atriya) families and gives the following genealogy. 

Rana Ranamal = Lahade 

Rana Satrusalya — Minalade 

Rana Jita = Jitade 

Rana Ranavira = Lilade 

Rana Bhima = Primalade 

Rana Vagha = Niniade 

Rana Rajadhara = Ahikarade 

Rana Raniga = Kalyaiiade 

Maharana Manasimha 

The queen Kalyanade, mother of Maharaja Manasimha, was, it is 
further told, the daughter of Maharaja Sarangde of the Vaghela family 
by his wife VTrade For the benefit of all creatures Kalyanade caused a 
well to be dug up during the time of her son Mahaiana Manasimha on 
Thursday, the 13th of the dark half of Phalguna in v.s or 6. 1448. 

Text. 


1 II & MfaofaR TO TO TO: 

2 II STOsfapft 1 TO IV 3 $ 

3 n ^ qjn?gTOi$ 1 \ 

4 u m f<Mrt to 
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6 ii c^r qr| w^rtSrcrr qif 

Mt fen^r 

7 a m W?75<lw *ni crcgcr 

8 n ^ qrt sfrftont ^ wft gif 

9 ii ^sniRirc^ cfc^q *rrct ^ crcgcT ?tt 

10 u %m *nrcr°T tfrni&k *n 

11 ii m srit *fr sit sr| 

12 II ^ e^f^n ^ RR 5TF7f ^Kiqcf §*f *m » 

13 ii ^ Rq^rrq qr 3q£ '4iKf^ ^ qsr Rmr% r it 

14 n rh 3i% q«n sr ^ ml r qj#r i w s&ijfcqt *rt ^rt^[ll] 

15 II qFIK^t ^R5F gR cTc^R 3T«RT WW^fRt RTTRHT 

16 It $& ^ II 

VELAVDAR 

No. 94] V.s. 1584. ,[23-4-1528. 

The following inscription is found in a well at the entrance of the 
village Velavdar m Wadhwan State, at a distance of 20 miles from Wadhwan 
in the north-east direction. It measures 5'*8" in length and only 10" in 
breadth The letters which are of a big size are very incorrectly engraved. 
The last line of the record is unintelligible. 

It opens with the date, Thursday, the fifth of the bright half of Vaisakha 
in v.s. 1584 (Saka 1450) and refers to the reign of the Gujarat Sultan Baha- 
durshah, and of his feudatory chief Rapa Manasimhaji, evidently of Halvad, 
the old capital of Dhrangdhra State. It then seems to record that a woman 
of Solanki family and resident of Valva caused to be made a well on the 
abovementioned date. 

Text . 

1 wfi iv* ivv 5R#ffR terrains gq^qt q^Ri 

w qr 

3 m n° ?r jjo qRt qrf SRrct m ’CT° «ht «nf qr| m 

qiqr R^3T qif 

4 qiRcRPT 3M TT° qWRT^ l\* 3TTfOT ^1° OTI 

5fn* ^q 3j° qr+TT 

5 ft m tsr qq^r i qqi muro ert ^ tft *T*m- 

qjq qicn W R^qq ^m5Tiqf jpt55, 

1. The names are quite unintelligible. 

2 Curiously enough the % is expressed here by three zeroes as in ancient 
inscriptions. 
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SATRUNJAYA HILL, PALITANA 

No 95] y.s. 1587. [7-5-1531. 

This inscription is engraved on a black stone slab fixed in the wall of 
the Adlsvara temple on the famous Satranjaya hill near Pahtana. It 
is carefully engraved and is in a good condition. The inscribed portion 
measures 2' 5" by l'-5|". 

This important inscription was formerly published by Dr. Buhler in the 
Epigraphia Indica Yol II, pp 42 ff 

The record mentions that Bahadur Shah, successor of Muzfar Shah, 
the successor of Mahamud Shah, was ruling over Gujarat in v.s. 1587. Then 
is mentioned the name of Majhladkhan le Mujiahid Khan Bhikan who, we 
know, was the Sultan’s viceroy over Sorath Then the description of the Citra- 
kuta hill is given, which was situated m Medapata i e Mew;ad, where Ratna- 
siriiha, son of Sangramasamha, son of Riajamalla, son of Kumbharaja was 
ruling. Ratnasimha’s prime minister was Karmaraj, a detailed account of 
whose family is next given. He went to the Satrunjaya hill on pilgrimage 
and there made the seventh restoration and re-built the temple of Pundarika 
on the sixth day of the dark half of Vaisakha in v s. 1587 or Saka 1453 For 
this he had obtained permission of Sultan Bahadur through the good offices 
of Rava Narasimhaka, the Sultan’s prime minister. The prai§asti was com- 
posed by Pandit Lavanyasamaya 

It is to be noted that in this record the names of Sikandar and Mahmud 
II, who mled for a short time between Muzfar and Bahadur are omitted 
The mention of the Mewad kings has added much to the importance of 
the inscription. 

Text. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 




r II srof 

^ i sRiferi^- 

wvrft i 

*!*• 1 1 gittegeq: (| \ 


SSfadTFt ^ 2°lt #ERf%?pbiO' 1 I 

11 v ^ ?%- 

I tfcFT: ^ qd «Tfa: II ^ 
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9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 


& I gcP- W- II % 

gR ^RT TO %R T R'<T^' 11 ^ tefftft *lte ?TtWT^5rf%€t^rar^ I 

^ftBTUKI^TS^ cT^T 

te $rteig ss^uftgsft n c teten [: ] ft® tetetem §^- 

ter% OTT^Sft pi: Site: 11 % steajteRT cTc<pt U^T^RT^TT^C I 
tete g^...cR3 

^FTOff g ? : 11 ^ 2*ttej3Tgft [wv$\] t£T cTc^T: I tep- 

^Tc5^t 5R^5^ 

[ dt srct: ] u <n te <re?r. ( sr ) i errn^qnc 

ter ^r^pmnijn! ^fte^ri: «r [ s ] 

S5TT: ^TTOTTOT* [W^FFRT: sfe sftfsftste 11 ^ B Sfte *Rfls3r 
g?T: I 

*nftegste sn^: [terr] imv <rensfei £rwn?tefa teg 
i te ^^nterr g?r: sfrter 

te u va snars^*. tef*. qtefiT ^rte^jpT^xpr qwterft g4t te- 
teujr 11 15 sr^^j- 

te te stoti# fteraT i us-imte® g^t ^ter te n 
g$f ^*PTTCT te dWfef I33 

W^RT ! te[l]te4f 5^: tete II <U SflcFTSRt te^f: tet 
cfl=te TOSgoipU 

g^r: n n ^ 

sg^s teter 

tefT r rr sfteRi sjgftnter 11 h° tester srw gp: 
TO55% rg/te 1 MfarWr 

r: n 

i gqr^rtef *t 

tew te^ir: ^cgw: Sltef: U ^ V 

^tetew* te 

s^te^rr te 11 M *tef 3 RWR 4 ^tt eg^i-Rf 1 ; 
teRFT-?!^ II 3RT 

Rtcn: i%tei *rter 1 ntfa fk^u te: giteki ^ris^m: 11 ^a 

cRTRrf ?Tt^ 

Wf: 1 nFT SIR ?^RTT4 g^0% || ^ ^5 ?n te te 

RR: sfRFI. 7&V5TA \ rm I? 

ite nTfte: II ^ cR? ^RTR-gcSITR ^ | ^pr z 

te^r ?R3r% f?r^ n 
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t ^ ferfctgrq^ n 

31 i 'iV'* ?ii% wm%Ft \ \ %n% =?u \*\ 


28 

sffaR 

29 

55 

TO: 

30 

*1 

% 1 5 

31 

f%i%c 

No. 96] 




HAMAPAR 
v s. 1588 


[20-1-1532. 


Bamapar is a small but old village in the Rajasitiapur Mahal of the 
Dhrangdhra State at a distance of six miles to the north of the Rajasifcapur 
Railway Station on the Wadhwan-Dhrangdhra line. To the east of a very 
large well there is a Siva temple where the following two inscriptions are found 
engraved on the lintel of the door. Both of them together measure 22'- 10" in 
length and 6" m breadth 

Both the inscriptions are of the same date and also record the same 
object viz. the Siva temple was built by one Jitamiala of the Solahki family, on 
Saturday the 13th of the bright half of Magha in v. s. 1588 or Saka 1453 
when Mahamalik Ayajavalli was the viceroy at Hampur, evidently of the 
Gujarat Sultan and Maharana Mansimhji was ruling, evidently at Halvad. 


Text 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


(O 

5$ 5TT% W5 sf f ^ 

JTqKIUTT 

....sqrcft ^frotTfoTT qfmrn ^ 

WT Id *Td |*K ST13T snf Heft 5Td 

^'dKd: | 


(') 

1 TO: 3% 511% 

3 5555 ?% \ ^K^TT^rt cW 

The rest of the portion is illegible. 
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NAGICHAtfA 

No. 97] v. s. 1590 [14-9-1534 

This inscription is engraved on a pillar of a Deri called Gosara in the 
village Nagicana m Mangrol State It measures 10" by 12". 

It records the death, in a fight, of Pithia Anasia, son of Vasanga, at Nagi- 
cana on Sunday, the 11th of the dark half of Bhiadaravia in vs 1590, 
during the victorious reign of Bahadurshaha, evidently the Gujarat Sultan. 

Text 

1 

2 37 crfH m u^rsriaiprr 

3 qroisr 

4 mm qrspn 

5 d 

6 TRq 3JTR 

7 # f£dR 3RM c 3T3» 

PAPA 

No 98] v. s. 1594. [1538. 

This inscription is inscribed on a stone slab lying in the small village 
Pada near Dhokadva, m the Junagadh State. It measures 18" X 13£". 

It opens with the date, Sunday the fourth of the bright half of Vaisaklia 
m v S. 1594 and mentions the names, possibly of the officers, of Sherkhan and 
Malik Anjalduddin The middle portion of the record is unintelligible. A 
land consisting of 31 bighas seems to have been granted to some body, whose 
name is not known In the concluding portion both the Muhammedans and 
the Hindus are asked not to violate the grant 

Text 

1 WR 3T 

2 #uq grq v lii 1 fa 

3 ?77T?F7q7 

4 ( ? ) m&jj 

5 ST qfYJ SRW (?)... 3^ 

6 .... 

7 stt mm ^ 

8 fa wim \ 'i qrq % 

9 sr but % # m 

10 im t ( ? ) <TR 

1 1 STTf TOd nwq ^ 

12 qrfri qrq sifq 

1. The date does not agree. 
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BAGASRA 

No. 99] v.s. 1604. ,[18-3-1548. 

The following two inscriptions are engraved side by side on a yellowish 
stone lying at the north-west corner of the village Bagasra (Dhed) under 
Junagadh State. The right hand inscription measures 6" by 9%" and the 
left hand one, 7\” by 9%" 

Both the inscriptions are of the same date ie Sunday, the ninth of the 
bright half of Caitra of vs 1604 or £aka 1470 and refer to the rule of the 
Sultan Muhammad Shaha. The right hand inscription records the death at 
Bagasra of Vaghela Vaktia, son of Hiba Mala, m a fight while protecting the 
cows. The left hand inscription records that the wife, named Amenia of that 
man became a sati She was the daughter of Rada Parvata of Bagasra and 
his wife Ravibai. 

Text 

(i) (*) 

1 l|(A« II § WT : II Sft 1 I TO iflfiWB: II B 

2 f'rfrriwn m 2 f^r 

3 'W'SO 3 cffa: ^ 3TT% 'w 

4 % mcT^nfe] 4 vso aft 

5 5 m sft 

6 ^ sttw ^ 6 stoft. =sr 

7 % ^ %?r ^ % fcfr Mts 7 q%: era vrrcf ant ^ 

8 era gsft ml 3Tfr°Tr mi m 

9 d ^ \ ft#r: ti 

KODIDARA 

No. 100] vs. 1609. [30-1-1553. 

This inscription is engraved on a pdlio found in a small village named 
KodTdara, situated near Somanatha Patana. The inscribed portion measures 
T-6" in length and T in breadth. 

It records that the pdlio of Hadnani Suraja was raised in the village 
Kodldara in the reign of Patasalhia Mahamud at Devapafana on Monday the 
second of the dark half of Magha mvs 1609. 

Mahamud was the Gujarat Sultan, who ruled from 1536 to 1554 ad at 
Ahmedabad. 

Text 

2 \ BTr% sfftapr- 

3 rft qreratr 

4 q$n*T...^I*tar 

5 5TFT fsfapft 

6 c rR5t3TT 
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WADHWAN 

No. 101 ] v.s. 1613. [26-74557. 

This inscription is copied from a white stone slab discovered at Wadhwaij 
during excavations of the old palace foundations. The stone is now lying 
near the State stables m the Darbargadh at Wiadhwaii. The inscribed por- 
tion, which is in a good condition, measures 23^' by 2 5 / 6 / - Below it are 
carved a pig and an ass. Being inscribed in very incorrect Gujarati and also 
in an awkward manner the meaning of the inscription has to be made out 
with much difficulty. 

The record opens with the date, Monday, the first of the bright half of 
Sravana of v.s. 1613 and refers to the reign of Patshah Ahmad Names of 
several officers are then given They are : Hazrat Suleman Khan, Itimad 
Khan Ahodi, Mir Hazbar, Malik Ain Hawaii, Malik Nusrat Phal, Malik 
Agadh, Meheta (?) Rangvala, Arisimha Sangana, chief (?) of Wadhwan, Mir 
Abdul Halim, Bakshi of Wadhwan, Desai Asa, Patel and TaMti. Then it 
is stated thus — whatever Vaje is due from the pasaitas of the abovementioned 
town, both Kofias and Talavias, this shall be spent by the Talavias on the 
Talav (le. tank) and the Kotias on the Kot (i.e fort). Whoever shall in- 
fringe these stipulations will be subject to the curse of the cow if he is a 
Hindu and that of the boar if he is a Musalman. 

The Patshah Ahmed mentioned in the record is the Gujrat Sultan Ah- 
med II, whose Diwan, was the powerful noble Itimat Khan Zalavad, in 
which Wadhwan is situated was directly under him. (See Bom. Gaz. Vol. I, 
Pt. I, p. 260.) The other names are of officers connected with the govern- 
ment of Wadhwan. 

This inscription shows the origin of the Kotia and Talavia Kolis. They 
were pasaitas or landholders and were bound to work for the forts and tanks 
of the places, near which their holdings were situated 


Text 

l 

3 '<$ fim 1 ( \ ) f 

4 sRd sri. 

5 erjrfk iK 

6 ^ ^ 

7 'V rfo ^rrA'i j cj ^ 5 j 1 37 %: 2 

8 fw 

9 5ft. sr=r^5 ( ? ) 

10 ^rft 3Kfcf 

1. A large number of words in this inscription are unintelligible. 
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1 1 after srt «r?t 

12 f^TcTT ^3TT df TOM ft 3?T 

13 ft ^smarf ci?5ift ftftsrf ftfe 

14 3T did ftftft CpTT 

15 5t inf TOiSt §^r: ftq* n 

16 3JJ SJjST ^TT S. 'jRTT'T ? 

17 ¥ricrcr %ft *iwif& 

DAHISAKA 

No. 102] v.s. 1622. [30-7-1556. 

This inscription is engraved on the lintel of the temple popularly known 
as Dhingadmalla’s temple in the village Dahisara, at a distance of three miles 
from Vav-aniia in Morvi State. The lower portion of the inscription, which 
measures about 43^ feet in length and only 10 inchess in breadth is illegible. 

It seems to record the building of the temple by the wife of Jam Sri 
Karanaji of Dahisara on Tuesday, the fourteenth of the dark half of Sravana 
in v.s 1622 or Saka 1488 

Karapaji was merely a Bhayat of the ruling family of Navanagar, though 
he is given the epithets Jama Sri out of respect only. 

Text 

1 mi 5tt% wxm sfdftrft w iv 4ft 3 % 


3 srreri^... 

GHOGHA 

No. 103] v.s. 1634. [13-10-1577. 


This inscription was discovered in the Khari vav at the Ghogba port. It 
was published by Col. Watson in the Indian Antiquary , Vol. VIII, p. 283, 
from which the following text is copied 

The inscription states that on Sunday, the 2nd of the bright half of 
Kartika m v S. 1634, m the glorious reign of Padishah Sri Akbar, when Raja- 
sri Kalyaparai was in charge of the port and m the reign of the king Visaji 

the vav of Ghayanti in the Puti garden was built. The inscription 

ends with an ass-curse. 

The king Visiaji mentioned m the record was an ancestor of the Maha- 
raja of Bhavnagar. 

Text 

IHtaM S sft sFricfegft ^ W vft \ 

srftar *RTfri^UiVnR ? g fft c M m&f ^ fig 

dm srets dftftmft 11 
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MANKHETRA 

No. 104] v.s. 1639. [24-1-1583. 

This inscription is found in a well called Khetsara in the village Man- 
khetra, 3 miles to the east of Mangrol. It is engraved on a yellow stone 
and measures V by 11". 

The record opens with an invocation to Ganesa. Then it is stated that 
the digging of a well, etc. is more meritorious than performing a hundred 
sacrifices Then a long genealogy of a family belonging to the Pragvat com- 
munity is given m which the sons of Parik§a(?) Phaka named Pariksa Ramji, 
Deva das , Ravidas, Amidas, Acala and Sanng caused a well to be made on 
Thursday, the 12th of the bright half of Magha in vs 1639 or Saka 1505. 
In the concluding portion blessings are given to the builders of the well. 

Text 

1 II 1 1 swt sfrFT&OTI [ 

2 raira ^ [i*] ii 

3 ^ [ i* ] 

5 ^ in u dtmte i ^ ^ 

6 i fedfci m 

8 *T§cf 33R TRsft gd S^C gd S3T 

9 d *F7ddt d^d^d dKej Tdci^ § 

10 d §d §d T Tdrt m vfc 

11 8J W Witi 3PTT^Td df/dU 

12 ^T: II II tdd 1*^ 

13 & i vh («t) «f)rc$ 

14 fefi ^ 3 d i qrajNfttfro m 

15 deft dlpft 3«r ( 3«7 ) dRFT I dlddd ( ^TT ) TOdld dTcT dl 

16 srdd dirdi 3 

17 srfrt: ^mftddt ^ f^rt: 11 11 lottos 11 

DHROL 

No. 105] vs 1647 [1-8-1591. 

This inscription is engraved on one of the polios standing to the north 
of the temple of Bhutanatha Mahadeva in the place called ‘ Bhuchara Mori ’ 
at a distance of a mile and a half to the south-west of Dhrol The inscribed 
portion measures 2%' in height but only 10" m breadth. 

It records the death of a warrior named Barada Gola (?) while fighting 

1. Elsewhere the word used in this connection is 
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together with Ajoji against Ajama Khan on Sunday, the 8th of the daJfcjW^ 
of Sravana m v.s. 1647. 

This record refers to the well-known battle that took place at Bhuchar 
Mori between the armies of Khan Azam, the Gujarat Viceroy of the Emperor 
of Delhi, and the armies of the Jamsaheb of Navtanagar under Jam Satra- 
sala’s son Ajoji and his minister Jasa Ladaka. In the fight Ajoji and Jasa 
were killed with considerable loss to their army. 


Text 


1 


2 

mi 

3 


4 


5 


6 

RTdrpjfV: fit 

7 


8 

m Rf 3T3T 

9 

^ JRIW 

10 

<*H 3TT3T 

11 

w&rftii 

12 

CTOTT *T 

13 

3TSR: ipR 

14 

3H1^ 


No. 106} 


SATRUNJAYA 
v.s. 1650. 


This inscription is engraved in the porch of the east entrance of the 
Adlsvara temple on the left hand on the famous iSatmnjaya hill. It was once 
published by Dr. Buhler m the Epi. Ind. II, p. 50. 

Text 


1 

2 

3 

4 


off & i sm: sig*. g^r- 


sig: | 


§?rt spsnflr ffcmfii 


Wl: gwfto”: t 5H|g- 


5 
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6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 


^or sn«rr 

sst^ri: w * cOTjpeM to ^ 

sfT^SRlRIRT: 4 

*m il wPre u 'a i i 


u % s^^RTWfRrft i srflt i ^TfR^g ^ ^ ^ ii 

vs mm p §rftt i ^iicf 

vtot g?R: i ^rrl^ srrt *rtt: u ^ sr^ i i 

srrJitei 

<\\C\ U S §rr I f^W 55 J: cIc*t 1 1 

vfH^ grmT: 111® "T 

R: f^TR^cT: W^% RRT RR I 

Rtgcffe* cTTT 

rrr *irt ^rr^ufeiwR: u n 

R %R I sffapJRr 

f% 3RcfT OTSti^T I qf: 3RT£ R §? )ftoRT: I 

5 ^|t: || 

%r rr r w?§: i sfm Rit ssr gq*. i %qf ^r sri- 

cR ^W!: 

R'TRRHT^R'. {] ^ ^ d?If: 5f^i3: ito R^k^dl^flcRTR- 


#m[<l] i ^TFrl^ftor 

i €tmA rmi 

RRRTRS US 3 TT ^SRST 


R I fel^T: $ 


ii v* srr^iftai: srS i srteiTil 

km wmm wm i sir 

. . .RTTW#RfR ft^Tt *T3f I RR: cl dtiRRRf=|jt ^ IM ^ 

Rf: *^d^»i 

^rtpt: | srtfsr 


. . . gR'+RJT % II 37^TT%^q g f^TWIfTT sf&^PT I 3I?%" 

S^fvRRt q^lf [ ^FR ] 

tftsrfxr { I 3 RT ^FiRf^ R fSf^Tt 

q§m 5 K( t ) fecf. I 

II <)» qj( | 35 ^I% 3 W 3 ^ | R ctf R 

§^M 3 Tte?T^S 5 ^^ri^c 2 Rt^ 

II i ^ ^d^W^fT R^cT^IcTTl^: ^Tf I 

^cSTRIR^ I jg^i 


24 
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25 [ ]WPT SRoftOTT I II n 

3?£Rt 

26 fKcrr I ^ ^fegSRR: I RRRT cfc^FOT- 

W TR:5ffa% I §$WT 

27 : a^t ^ n wrrc^Rm: 

28 m i qcg%r*ft»T Rfecraft: $ni|: gsr. i gcrrem «r§ 

JTR% STJRcTt II ^ 

29 ^Rr qd&atswS jr: i apEssrct ^R^qr«itf*Rt 

^SRT* I 3ft STT^SR^ST §fR 

30 : I ^Rfilfaqr- 

^>f&%<err Urt ^rrpts (i) i 5t^c 

31 wgpfagfer ^rprtf%4)f i *t$rt \ sfarr: 

PPR*R RfR ^^cNT^IRr 

32 II ^3 STRfAc^q-[q^§^T%^ fecRRt l *£TR. ajg^T q^fc^Fg^g 

33 I #: Silggft % f5ttt II H* aRRfesrfor 

PR3RT ^3TcT: I ^fftRsli ^RRjcRRj i|tcf: 

34 ^UTt^R5m®RT *HRt || V\ q&mwt 

JTT^TRR tacT: q t I 3TRRT^f%^ ^T 

35 fa H Rif^r- i ^ ^Ntr frqrngmc^iMwrsf ^srfeFrr i S^faftsrr- 

q%: i w «r 

36 ^TOJT^pTT Rtffawtfifa I SRRffir^: a^;ST^ 3Rjf^^cR|2ft II 

37 snst 1 ^wrgt g^cgt gq$fa$: i qfeft %n^- 

i Rfa^ ^tsjffSRRi 

38 ^ \ \c 3T=|^f 'i^wci t TOOTftsRJSTOT *Kfa 

I %: ( cr ) ^t^TT fa^faft 

39 5(s)RTOt: $rt m^rn^Tl Ssnisfa'pft ^ fasirsr u Mksnt- 

3PKssr^ *rht 

40 to*. fafarR ^if^rtfSxi^r I *9%RRgfe|gpRt f^tRHt I %: 

IrRT fa3R2ff: Rflt 

41 fa^ flfPt II }<» gtf I 

^Rft^jar ^sffcfa | agfe^SH^TO 

42 £Rr ^ srriwrst ( 4 ) *sff feat rh% H si f% 

^ falRWfl^TcTT I ^RRT ^fPli ^kl #R 

43 ^r gsfarrcifa *feitft ^ ?r ^ s^ofrqr*. u 
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44 fir w \\ =^5r^4#r qgsrpftsfa i S 5 ^ ^j^pc- 

itSfatagfaq i 

45 *F5$t * STO TO 3<faS{£pTt 1 % SRT ^F 3>OTg«aU*ir f*?fa 

u ^i 8n*ffFw[«r] 

46 qroron a%*ra °r i ^ ( = 5 f ) st sftftTOsr el*: g'TOft: 1 

cRptSfft #PC*S l 

47 imivzft cfcgcT^i crg^s^ift ^ g^proj^anfaro ^*- 

mit 1 §fife°Tt[f%] 

48 g^fr qifa **■*. i t^geo^zrtfor pTOtefm 1 ^p.to 

srfsgro: f^irosifai^ u [ $r ] 

49 uefa *fai^faq etf iffc'fa 1 ^ tsrarcnrr . . t 

#1#^ gfr wfitft 1 qfe"t 

50 m A Wt W- ii ^ i 

^rqt =? ^fa^faregw 1 €ttot [*rr] 

51 ^nwifo ngcwt 1 %qi 5*r^^s^t^M u ^ 

fa?%[: I TO: *T *TTO e^r 

52 fa ei to m ssftMj u ^ 

fa* i ?t|: 3*w gqptej 

53 to#* ^tt afast 1 ets^rw^H? <\%*% ^ \ 1 

v« sn^Rrtw^ et^fas% 

54 %s$m %r ( ) km* 1 3r*fr *pr- 

fet q^dtg%: e^r: M [ sir ] 

55 to ( TO ) ^g* g*pr*. II v^ em er^mf^nfa ^ 

1%*% faffa 1 * I 

56 U *\ *T ^ 3 (faf TOT* 1 e *T 55 : **tfa 
1 toft mj stsspr 

57 d srfto: 1 %4 efacTi ?fafa 11 w erg* 5 iTOr 

q^itfcT i ^rfafarr: e qfaiq^c: 5 


58 

59 


^ sfacTTORf 3TO. I cf$f sffafa j*IcMfa3% 


1 ^rt 


SHMcfcWi m: II 

3I5F enc£ gffa pt egroi to farin’ qqTR tor l 
*■ 1 cW *TORlsfafaTO 


60 toNHt 1 wt^r^i^ce gfcft iefagsrrog. 1 v$ * froero- 

WTcrp- I TO fat 

61 **?ci*e 1 f#5 v^ ^rfacf^rgqfa toj i ^4f fa%faq =hwto4- 

I farcFRf^ 

62 fe^qr: I gRI faqrfa ^ ^V'A gw: I f% efa§ 5jge^: STfOTN I 

qtfro faq^cT: f*:^?r-. 1 v<: 
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63 

64 

65 

66 
6 7 
68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 


!. I I ^F^TTi W ^c^Tfd^T- 

\*\ rair fwTc^T 
mi f^rif^r m i vs m i 

SIcTTOflcTT f^T: I H° R K 

w qr^i...q^rrst^T^ i w'MNriSRT*Fft | m gr^fcl: 

^wrfcl i r%^TR 

*m ^ m3® i i f% ^r^~qfo4li|T4 vw. i 

M *T*I% 3m ^RTd iRI^fT RR% 

^T l Rt%K3 3WNT (I \\ zft %c3f f^RPf I ^RRS? 

R’Tt^RT: I 3Jfft £T«4: terqi 


cTT: I i^ct 3g4ff: I Hv T^I^T: ?mm$l I ^IW%R??qt 

^(t^qr- I fTTRT Rcftf% 

i 'fog ^s^ttt i RTinr mi u ^ h zjfm^- 

mw3 ^ 4rmif4 u ^ 

5r f^mrrar fRr^aftr t r% i s^str* 

§FirRHTft n ^ (l jrt^- 

RsricKf^rr rmira mil f3^im m i i taror: 

II ^ II *4 

m%%c4 i T^im^lr: ^ *rf ^ix 

II 3 

II v u ^T4rr^rf4 =i$vs ^ i ^rtr, 

gf^ww^tg^: u srrar 

^ ^3?t# 3T grercr i ?^^rsiqr^4%rgB4 %^t 

II n ^f4 

4f^f)r | g^rr ni 4tmd^^s7q; u srf^fr toft #R#rrto to 

RtfernRt ^ IKo II 


R: iwto4ftf^atotkft i =tto ^ i utrt 34ft 

i * 

|| $<j II JIJTTO^^r 13 V ftftss^ I 3TI5TT 
=ro §irr s 4 to — 

55: II cT^r jp#f: 5r£RT =3% =3 || ^ || 


I 4kto: sro i 

Ftor s<(*rft 5i?r: 

WcT: II 3 3 U 3 %T RR I ftfrf 5TfS|^r 

ftfef %c4 feM ^4 K^f ^3T 
<^l%Pri£HdH3i%c3T ?JcM 5?T I tefl^Ft #c4 

II $v |1 


I ^ 


cf^JT 
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82 i #rr i 

83 ^t*. 5FRrr^Ptw'iM^iTST%^ ftt ^ u ^ u mg wm 

f%^T 1) %T f%<rR^5% 

84 ^Pct^M i i ftwsfer ftnPTTa^ *rT^ 

sfe? \\%% ii w^o^fRr 

85 ^rifRiOTt I |fRW?: I 3*55eBttuS3T f%R%T fjptf 

3f R%3RI 5151%: 5% 

86 «rr swfct fk^mi u ^ n 

87 i i f5t%«TT^W i 

qrwitii %c n 


(To be continued .) 



NON-RGVEDIC MANTRAS RUBRICATED IN THE 
ASVALAYANA-GRHYA-SUTRA ; THEIR SOURCES AND 
INTERPRETATION* 

By 

V. M. APTE, Poona. 


AG. II. 4. 13 : — 

. V apamutkhidya juhuyad: (a) “Vaha vapam Jdtavedah pitrbhyo, (b) 
yatrdtm, vettha nihitdn pardke | (c) medasah kulyd upxndnX sravantu, (d) 
satya eta dsi$ah scmtu sarvah svaha ” iti | 

Trans . . .Scooping out the omentum, he should sacrifice it (with the 
mantra) : (a) “Bear the omentum, O Jatavedas, to the Fathers, where thou 
knowest them to be settled, afar May streams of fat flow unto them ; may 
all these wishes be fulfilled ; svaha ! ” 

Context • In the A$taka ceremony (Sutra 13th), an animal is killed 
according to the ritual of the animal sacrifice, omitting, however, the sprinkling 
and touching of the animal and then follows the scooping out of the omentum. 

Sources : As Prof. Stenzler (p. 73) points out, the verse is found in 
VS. 35. 20. The variations are In clause (b), ‘enjan’ for our ‘etan’; in 
(c), upa tan for our 4 upaman ’. The last pada is different “satyla egiam 
a&?ah sannamantam [May their wishes, turn out (true) !). This ver- 
sion of the last pada is better as more in keeping with the spirit of the whole 
verse which is concerned more with the needs and wishes of the Pitps, than 
with those of the sacnficer to which our pada (d) refers. 

The mantra occurs with variations in the following Sutra-texts also §G. 
III. 13.3; PG. 3.3.9; SMB 2 3.18; APMB. 2.20.28; Kaus 45.14 and 
HG. 2.15.7. 

AG. II. 4. 14 : Aihmadmmdm sthdBpdkasya ca * agne naya supathd raye 
asmm ’ iti dve | 

I (a) Gri$m,o hemanta rtavah siva no (b) v<xr$ak sivd abhayd saran 
nah (c) Samvatsaro' dhipatih pratiado no, (d) akordtre kjnutam dlrghamd- 
yufj, svaha | 

II (a) Santa pyihivl swamantank^am, (b) dyaur no devyabhayam no 
astu [ (c) stva disah pradisa uddiso na (d) dpo vidyutah paripdntu sarvataJi 
svaha \ 

III (a) Apo marlcih pravahantu no dhiyo , (b) dh'dtd samudro * vahantu 
papam \ (c) bhutam bhavisyad abhayam visvam astu me, (d) bralvmddhi- 
guptah svdrdk$a?dni svaha \ 

IV (a) Visva adit yd vasavasca devd, (b) rudrd goptma marutak 


Continued from p. 182 of Vol. Ill, August 1940. 
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sadantu | (c) urjarn prajmn amrtam pinvamamh (d) ptajapattr mayi para- 
me§thi dadbdtu svaha I 14 | 

Trans : Then (are offered oblations) of ‘ avadlana’s (cut-off portions) 
and the Sthalipaka (as follows :— ) two oblations with the two RV. verses 
beginning with) “ Agni lead us ” etc. (1 e RV. I. 189. 1 and 2) ; (four oblations 
with the following four mantras) : I (a) : May summer, winter, the seasons 
be propitious to us, (b) propitious the rains ; safe the autumn ! (c) May 
the year be our life-givmg master ; (d) may days and nights make our life 
long, Svaha ! 

II. (a) Tranquil be the earth ; propitious the sky. (b) May goddess 
Heaven be our (assurance of) safety, (c) Propitious be the quarters, the 
intermediate quarters and the upper quarters to us ; (d) may the waters, 
the lightnings protect us from all sides, Svaha ! 

III. (a) : May the waters, the rays bear our prayers ! (b) May the 

Creator, the ocean, strike down evil ! (c) May the past, the future, may 

all be safe to me ; (d) protected by Brahman, may I pour forth the 4 Svaras ’ 
(i.e songs m general)! 

IV (a) May all the Adityas, Vasus and Gods, 1 (b) the Rudras, the 
protectors, the Maruts sit down here’ (c) Augmenting (pinvamanah) 
vigour, progeny and immortality, (d) may Prajapati, the highest-placed, con- 
fer (these) on me ! Svaha ! 

Sources of I : The nearest approach m words and sense is in TS. 5. 7. 2. 4 
(a) 44 Gn?mo hemanta uta no vasantah. (b) Sarad vai^ah suvitam no astu | 
ete$am itunam satasaradanam (d) nivata e$am abhaye syama || This man- 
tra accompanies the depositing of the ‘ajyani ’ bricks in the structure of the 
fire-altar The general sense — a prayer to the seasons — is the same. That this 
verse is the influence on our citation is shown by the following circumstances : 
PG 3 2 2 quotes a mantra the first two padas of which are identical with 
the first two of our mantra and the last two of which are identical with the 
last two of the TS mantra ! The mantra is quoted in PG. m the Pratyavaro- 
hana context and in the same context SG IV 18 1 quotes a mantra very 
similar to the TS mantra quoted above ! 

Sources of II This verse stands as the 11th m the long passage given 
by Stenzler m his Knstische Anmerkungen (p 46-7) as found m some MSS 
at the end of Kandika I 2 The nearest approach m words and sense 
is AV XIX 9 1 . (a) Santa dyauh, santa prthivi, (b) Santam idam urvan- 
tanksam ] (c) Santa udanvatirapah, (d) 'Santa nah santvosadhih || — which 

is a prayer for appeasement and welfare to vanous deities PG. 3 3 6 and 
MG. 2 8 6 also cite similar verses 

Sources of III This is not traced to any early text ; among sutra-texts 
Prof Oldenberg compares PG III 3 6 In MG 2 8 6 is cited a similar 
mantra and curiously enough the agreement between the PG and MG ver- 
sions is very close eg PG III 3 6=(a) Apo mariclh paripantu sarvatah 


1 ‘ Devah 5 is not an adjective ( = divine) as Prof. Oldenberg takes it. 
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(MG. ‘ visvatah ’). (b) Dhiata samudra apahantu papam j (MG * abhayam 
krnotu) (c) Bhutam bhavi^yadakrtadvisvam astu me (MG. has ‘uta bha- 
dram astu me’) (d) Brahmabhiguptah suraksitah syam || [MG. reads this 
pada as ‘ brahmiabhigurtam (approved of by Brahman) svara k^ainah ’]. 

Svma is the name of a siaman ending m a svanta (circumflex), having 
no special mdhana or finale. The chanting of a sviara siaman is prescribed 
to expiate for any excess committed, previously, in chanting. Though the 
word is used in the general sense of ‘ songs ’ m our mantra, there may be 
a hint of this expiatory character, as there is a reference to ‘ papam ’ m the 
second pada. 

Sources of IV This is traced only to Sutra texts. MG. 2.8.6 and PG. 
Ill 3 6 have both a mantra almost identical with ours, with the following 
variations • — Both have ‘ sarve ’ instead of our ' devlah ’ in (a) ; have ‘maru- 
tasca santu ’ for our ‘ marutah sadantu’ in (b) , and have ‘dirgham ayuh 7 
instead of our * pinvamanah (which is rather awkward) in (c) The striking 
agreement of PG. and MG perhaps indicates a move fmthjul version of the 
original whatever it was. 

AG II. 6 1-4 : Rathamaroksyannana pdmbhyam cakre abhi-mrsed : 
(a) ‘ Aharn te purvapddavarabhe / (b) ‘ brhadrathmtare te cakre’ | 1 | (c) 

“ V&madevyam aksah ” ityaksddhisthane |2| daksina-purvdbhydm droked, (d) 
u Vayostva viryenarohammdrasyauja&adhipatyeneti ” | 3 | rasmintsammrsed 
arasmikdnvd dmdena, (e) “ brahmano vastejasd samgrhndmi satyena vaJj. 
samgrhnami ” iti | 4 [ 

Trans (1) When about to mount a chariot, one should touch the two 
wheels separately (but simultaneously) with his two hands (repeating the for- 
mula) (a) “I touch thy two fore-feet; (b) the ‘ Brhat ’ and ‘Rathantara’ 
are thy two wheels ; (2) (one should touch 1 ) the two (naves) which hold 
the axle with the formula “ The ‘ Vamadevya’ is thy axle”. (3) One should 
mount (the chariot) with the right foot first (with the formula) “With 
the power of Vayu, I mount thee, with Indra’s vigour and mastery, (I mount 
thee) ” (4) One should reach the reins or the horses (themselves) with a 

staff if they have no reins, with the formula “ With the lustre of Brahman I 
seize you ; with Truth I seize you 

Sources : For formulas (b) to (e), may be compared LS. 2 8.2 and 6-8. 
If the yajamana makes a gift of a horse-chariot to the Udgatr (the L$. be- 
longs to the Samaveda) he accepts the gift in the following manner * — 2.8 2 
— He accepts the leather- work of the chariot (by touching it) with the man- 
tra “ Vayostva ” 2 8 6-8 = he touches the right wheel of the chariot with 
the words ‘ Rathantaramasi ’, the adhi§thana (which is the same as our 
“ aksadisthana or axle-iest in sutra 2) with the words “ Vamadevyamasi ” and 
the left wheel with the words “ Brhad asi”. PB. (another Sama-veda 
Brahmana) in 1 7 3-4 employs the same formulas m the same context as in 
Ls above ; it quotes in full however the mantra of which only the pratika 
is quoted m Ls 2 8 2 as follows : — “ Vayostva. tejasa pratigrhnami, nak?atra~ 
nairi tva rupena pratigrhnami suryasya tyf yarcasa pratigrhnami | ” This 
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mantra though different is highly suggestive of and parallel in purport to our 
mantras (d) and (e) which really constitute one mantra (in substance), 
expanded into two, by the two verbs ‘ arohami * and ‘ samgjhnami ” to suit 
two different acts. 

For (a) may be compared A B VIII 17 2 ' Brhacca te Rathantaram 
ca, purvau pladau bhavatam ’ (Let the Brhat and Rathantara be thy fore- 
feet). This is addressed to the Asanda (or throne) which is set before a 
king in the Rajasuya sacrifice Our text appears to have taken over this 
formula as it is in AB., without making the necessary change viz. the dropping 
of 1 purvau * ( before padau) which as applied to a chariot with two wheels 
ts meaningless, though significant in the original (AB. passage) where it is 
addressed to the Asanda which has four feet ! AB. V. 30 1-4 develops the 
idea of * Brhat ’ and * Rathantara ’ being wheels by identifying the day with 
Brhat and the night with * Rathantara ’ after declaring “ Ete vai samvatsarasya 
cakre, yad ahoratre”. (The night and day are the two wheels of the year). 

AG. II. 8. 16 : Atkamam ucchriyamdndm arm mantrayeta : I. (a) “ ihaiva 
tistha nimita, (b) tilvildstdmirdvatim [ (c) madKye posasva tisfhantim 
(d) a tv a pr apannagh ayavah j| II. (a) A tv a kumarastarum , (b) d vasto 
jayatam saha 1 (c) a tvd parisntali kumbha (d) d dadknah kcdascdfayann 

iti ”, 


Trans. Over this (middle post) while it is being erected, he should 
recite the mantras, ‘ ihaiva ’ etc. (Both the mantras are translated below ) 
Context • The Kandika deals with house-building 
The text and interpretation of I. The verse has puzzled both Profs. 
Stenzler and Oldenberg. The former ignores the accusative ending ‘ m ’ 
of ‘ tilvildstdmirdvatim ’ which, in his opinion, must be erased ; Prof Olden- 
eerg separates the pada as ‘ til Vila 4- stamiravatim ’ and then says (p 213) that 
the correction and translation of the latter word is quite uncertain I think, 
however, that the verse admits of a simple and natural explanation as it 
stands, , except that ‘ Posasva ’ must be corrected into * Posasya ’ in (c) and 
‘a tva' into ‘ma tva’ in (d), as Prof. Stenzler following sG III. 3 1, pro- 
poses.^ I may add in support of these two corrections that APMB 2.15 3 
reads ‘ Ma tva ’ like SG My construction is as follows * The first pada con- 
stitutes a complete sentence ending with ‘ nimita ’. “ Stand just here, set up 
(‘ Nimita ’ . c f. RV V. 62 7- quoted below) as you are”. The remaining 
three • pad as make up one sentence. The second pada is to be separated as 
tilvilastam + iravatim ’ two accusatives going with ‘ tva 5 m the fourth pada 
along with the accusative ‘ tisthantim ’ in the third pada The translation 
is May the sinful not find thee, standing in the midst of plenty (po$asya 
madnye), full of welfare (iravatim) and fixed (astam) into holy ground 
ftuvila-rasta) as thou art For this sense of ‘ tilvila ' and ‘mmita’ com- 
pare RV. V 62 7° : “ Bhadre ksetre nimita tilvile va’ = ‘set down m an 

r pv °v ^ d ^° r hdy Sr0Und (tllvlIa) ’ descnbln ^ ‘ sthuna ’ mentioned 
m ■' y - $2- 7 a , as in our text,— ; a striking parallel ! 
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Sources of I. Among sutra-texts §G. III. 3. 1 has a parallel verse (as 
shown by Profs. Stenzler and Oldenberg), as also APMB. 2. 15. 3 and MG. 
2.11.2. The readings m these parallel passages were helpful, as seen above, 
in correcting the slightly corrupt readings in (c) and (d), I think that the 
passage AV. III. 12 2. 6 and 7 has influenced the citations in this and the 
following Kajndika e g. AV. Ill 12. 6 and 7 correspond to the 2nd verse quoted 
in this sutra (II 8. 16)' and the verse quoted m II. 9.2 respectively. There- 
fore it is quite probable, that AV. III. 12.2 which begins ‘ lhaiva dhruva 
pratitrstha Sale ’ may have given a hint regarding our 1st verse as AV. III. 
12 deals with 1 house-building \ 

The text and interpretation of 11 : — This verse also is supposed to be 
far more corrupt than it redly is, by Professors Stenzler and Oldenberg 
who both propose emendations. The necessity for their emendations may be 
examined m the light of the parallel verses that we have in AV III 12. 7 ; 
SG. III. 2 9 and PG.3 4.4 (as pointed out by the two scholars) and also 
in HG 1.27 4 , MG 2.11.12 and APMB. 2 15 4. 

The only correction necessary m my opinion is that of ‘ parisritah ’ in 
(c), into ‘ pansrutah ’ as proposed also by the two scholars in the light of the 
AV §G. and PG readings, because the corruption of the latter word into the 
former is very likely and because the meamng ‘ the cup of parisrut \ suits the 
verse better and because APMB. 2.15.4 and MG. 2.11.12 have also the same 
reading. But Prof Oldenberg’ s view that ‘jayatam saha’ m (b) is a corruption 
and that too of * jagadaih saha’ in PG II 1. 4. 4 (see his note on pp 93-94) 
is far-fetched and quite unnecessary ! ‘ Jayatlam ’ is too far removed from 

‘jagadaih’ to be a corruption of the latter and is moreover the reading in 
AV 3 12 7 b . Besides, the verse yields very good sense as it is, with only 
one emendation ‘ pansrutah ’ as noted above I now give my translation • — 
“ May the young boy (Kumjaras tarunah), may the calf (vatsah) be together 
(saha) born to thee [ (tva ajayatlam) i.e. be destined for thee, destinted to 
live near thee. For such use of ‘Jana’ (Jayate, to be bom) with the 
accusative, compare our mantra in I. 5 . 4 ‘ yadiyam kuraSri abhijatia ’ = that 
to which this girl is bom]. May the jar of ‘ Parisrut’ (lit. flowing or foam- 
ing over = a kind of intoxicating liquor prepared from herbs) come to thee 
(the verb from the next pada being supplied after ‘a tva ’) ; may it come 
with mugs of curds.” 

Sources * The Sutra-texts having parallel passages have already been 
mentioned but the earliest version of the mantra is AV.III. 12 7 (Prof. Stenz- 
ler compares the whole hymn AV III. 12), which reads (a) “Emarh kuma- 
rastaruna, (b) la vatso jlayatiaim saha | (c) emJam parisrutali kumbha (d) 
adahnah kalasair aguh ” |. The meaning of the word ‘ Vatsa ’ and the general 
sense of our mantra is made clear by AV. III.12.13cd : a tva vatso gamed 
d kumdrah, S dhenavah sayam dsyandamdnah | (May the calf, the young 
boy, may the cows — come to thee in the evening) as addressed to a * $all ’ 
or a house newly-built. 
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AG. II. 8. 2 : (a) “ Rtena sthumrn adhiroha Vamsa, (b) drdghiya ayuh pra- 
taram dad harm h ” iti 1 

Trans. “ (a) By Rta (Law) mount over the post, O staff ; (b) con- 
ferring longer life on us, hereafter 

Context. This mantra is addressed to the ‘ bamboo-staff ’ while it is 
being mounted (on to the middle post) in the course of the * House-building * 
ceremony 

Sources of (b) . The part or pada (b) is a well-known verse-plada of 
the RV often repeated in the Rgveda eg in I. 53. ll d , X 18 2 b , 3 d ; X 115 
8 d , being of the nature of a general prayer for long life. It also occurs 
in AV. 12. 2. 30 b . Our text m taking over this plada has changed the 
RV. ‘ dadhanah ’ plural, Atmanepada ( = choosing for ourselves) into 
* dadhanah ’ (conferring) singular Parasmaipada as it qualifies ‘ Vamsa *. 

Sources of (a) This pada is found in AV. Ill 12. 6 a [III. 12 being the 
hymn on house-buildmg referred to above] in close proximity to the mantra 
(III 12,7) parallel to the one cited in our II. 8. 16 So our text has taken 
over the first pada from this AV. verse and joined it on to another pada 
in the RV. to make up a new mantra 1 This is quite in keeping with the 
general practice of Sutra-texts which, when not citmg a mantra from their 
particular Vedic Samhtta, took the liberty of adapting, altering or joining verse- 
parts or pddas from one or many sources to make up a mantra suitable to 
a particular context 1 Clause (a) is also found in HG 1 27. 7 a , APMB. 2. 
15. 5 e and MG. 2. 11. 14 a , with the change ‘ Sthumau 5 for ‘ Sthunam ’ the 
verse being addressed to * a staff mounted on two pillars.’ 

AG. II. 9 3-4 : — Sadurvasu catasrsu silasu manikdm pmtisthdpayet : 
I. “ Prthivya adhi sambhava ” iti |3| 

II. (a) “ Aramgaro vavaditi h (b) tredha baddho varatraya\ (c) irdm 
u ha prasamsati (d) anvram apabddhatam ” iti va | 4 j 

Trans. He should mstal a water-barrel on four stones overspread 
with Durva (grass) with the mantra I “Arise with [this is the force of 
the preposition ‘ sam ’ m ‘Sambhava’] (and) on the earth”, or with the 
mantra II (a) “ The aramgara chatters on, (b) thrice bound with the straps; 
(c) it, verily praises prosperity ; (d) may it drive away adversity” 

Context . After the mam structure of the house has been erected, a 
water- Darrel is given a place in the house. 

Sources I TS V 6 1. 4 has ‘Prthivya Sambhava ’ (be united with 
the earth), the reading of MS 2 13 1 being ‘ Pithivyah sambhava ’. The con- 
text is very suggestive. In the piling up of the fire-altar, a emu (of wild 
nee with milk) is deposited m the midst of the ‘ Kumbha ’ bricks with this 
formula Now TS 4 1 1 1“ reads “ Prthivya adhi labharat ” a formula 
accompanying the picking of the spade in the ceremony of placing the fire 
m ihe fire-pan Our formula is evidently made up of parts (m italics above) 
of these two TS formulas 

Sources of JL Profs Stenzler and Oldenberg compare AV XX. 135. 
13. The variations are ‘ iram aha ' instead of our ‘ iram u ha ’ m (c) and 
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‘ apasedhati ’ for our ‘ apasedhatam ’ in (d). I think however that the in- 
fluence here is 55 XII. 16. 1 3, where the verse occurs with only one variation 
‘apasedhati’ in (d), as in the AV., because 55. has influenced many chapters 
m our text (compare our I. 24. and IV. 8). 

The meaning of Aram gar a • Prof. Oldenberg (p 214) says that the 
meaning is unknown to him but that it seems to be a musical instrument. 
Prof. Stenzler translates it as 1 schnell-schlinger ’ The dictionary 
(Monier Williams) meaning is “One who bestows praise or hymns the 
gods” V. S Apte’s dictionary gives the meaning “ praising readily (aram) ” 

I think that the key to the meaning of this word is to be found in RV. IV 58 
3 C : “ tridhla baddho vrsabho roravlti [=The bull (le. the fire-god) bound 
thrice, crackles loudly]. A grhya fire was always near at hand m all domestic 
rites, and then the term is figuratively transferred to the Manika or the metallic 
water-barrel (bound with straps) from which must be proceeding curious 
sounds, as it was being installed on the four stones. These sounds are looked 
upon as auspicious invocations. 

AG. II. 9. 5 : At hdsmhmapa dsecayet (a) “ Aitu raja Varuno revatibhir 
(b) asmintsthane tisthatu modamanah j (c) iram vahanto ghrtam uksmana, 
(d) Mitref.ia sdkam saha sam-visantu” iti 

Trans : He should then pour water into it with the mantra (a) “May 
King Vanina come here with the plentiful (waters) ; (b) may he abide re- 
joicing, at this place; (c) bringing prosperity and dripping with ghee (d) 
may they rest here with Mitra, 

Sources . (a) and (b) The first two padas are found without variation 
in KS. 25 5 28 which is an expiatory verse recited when the Pramta waters 
are spilt ■ — a context suggestive of our context. 

Clause ; (c) is ■= AS 2 15 17 c which occurs in the ‘ Grha-prapadana ’ — 
section which is presupposed in our text II. 10. 1 It also occurs m APS 6. 
27. 3 in the same context asi in AS Among sutra-texts, MG 2. 11 17 has 
all the first three ptadas with unimportant variations. The last pada then is 
the only improvisation of our text. 

AG II 10 6. . Ayatir, I : “ Ydsdm udhascaturbilam madhoh purnam- 
ghrtasaya ca | td nah smtu pnymvatir bahvir gosthe ghrtdcyah | II. Upamaitu 
mayobhuva urjam caujasca bibhratih | duhana aksitam payo mayi gosthe 
nivisadhvam yathd bhavdmyuttamah | 

Trans : When they (ie, the cows) are coming back (from the pasture- 
lands, after grazing) , he recites over them the mantra : I “ May they whose 
udders, each with its four holes, are full of honey and ghee, abound in milk for 
us, many (ie multiplying) m our stable, dripping with ghee II Come hither 
to me, giving refreshment and bearing power and vitality. Yielding inexhaust- 
ible milk, rest with me, in (my) stable, that I may become the highest one. 

Sources : These two verses constitute a khila of two stanzas found 
neither in Aufrecht nor Muller but given m the khila collection of the 
Kashmir manuscript of the RV as reported by Prof. Macdonell in his note 
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to the translation of the Rrhaddevata (verse) VIII 83 (p. 316 HOS. vol 
6.) : — “Between, ‘yenedam’ (le. a khila preceding RV. X. 167, mentioned 
by him on p 312) and this (ie the Nejame§a khila), the Kashmir collection 
has one of two stanzas beginning 4 yasam udhas caturbilam ’ and coming be- 
fore RV. X. 170”. 

APS 7. 17 1 has a mantra the first three padas of which are identical 
with the first three of (I), the fourth being * asmm gosthe vayovrdhafi \ The 
mantra is employed at the Nirudhapa&i-bandha (an animal-sacrifice) after 
the killing of the animal 

The text of the Rg-veda khila (reported by Macdonell), has been 
printed on p. 129 of 4 Die Apokryphen des Rg-veda ’ by Scheftelowitz with 
the following variations * — 4 Mayobhuvam * occurs there for our ‘ Mayo 
bhuvah a 4 pipratlh * for our 4 bibhratih ’ and 4 mama gotre 7 for our 4 mayi 
gosthe’ in II. 

AG II. 10. 8 : Ganan asdmupah$tketdgurugmnnam, (a) 44 bhutdh stha, 
prasastah stha, sobhandh priydh; (b) priyo vo bhuydsam ; sam mayi jdni- 
dhvam iti | 

Trans : He waits upon their herds not including (ie. when they do not 
include) the cows of his preceptor with the formula (a) 44 You are doing 
well ; excellent are you, beautiful, beloved, (b) May I become dear to you ! 
May you see bliss m me ” ! 

Sources ■ Only MS 4. 2. 3 has 44 Prasastah stha kalyapyah ” resembling 
somewhat our (a), but the mantra as it is in our text is not traced to early 
texts or any parallel sutra-text. I thmk the last sutra ( the 8th) with its 
mantra is an interpolation for the following reasons (1) There is nothing 
corresponding to this rule m any other Grhya-Sutra (2) The reference to 
the ‘ Cows of the Guru ’ is most surprising as from Kandika I 23 to this 
Kandika (II. 10), the duties of a house-holder are described (3) The rule 
itself that the cow of his Guru should be excluded from the homage which is 
to be paid exclusively to his own cows is amazing ! To avoid this absurd 
suggestion, if we suppose the implication to be that a different mantra was to 
be employed m the case of his Gum’s cows then that mantra should have 
followed (4) The end of a Kandika, besides, is an easy place for interpola- 
tions and additions, generally speaking. 

Kandikas 1 to 4, in Adhyaya III 

These Kandikas deal with the five daily sacrifices and ‘svadhyaya’ in 
particular Prof. Oldenburg compares the Satapatha Brahmana XI 5 6 1 
seqq for III 1.1 seqq , it may be added however that Kandikas 1 and 4 
of the Illrd Adhyaya agree so strikingly, not only m substance but also m 
the wording of their Sutras and Mantras with the Anuvdkas II. 10-14 of TA 
that the question of borrowing is hardly m doubt ' That some of the cita- 
tions m these kandikas are traced only to TA will be shown later but instances 
of close parallels and borrowings m the wording and substance of Sutras are 
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as follows : — III. 1 1-2 are parallel to TA. II. 10. 1 ; and III. 1. 3 to TA. II. 

10 2-6. As regards Kan-dika III. 2, it borrows marly all its rules, its peculiar 

terms and expressions like 4 darbhanlam mahadupastlrva ’ and its quotation in 
Sutra 2 from TA. II. 11. In III. 3, sutras 2 and 3 are almost word for word 
identical with TA. II. 10. 7-8, except for a few unimportant changes eg. our 
text substitutes 4 amrtasya kulyah ’ and 4 amrtahutibhih ’ for ‘ medasah kulyah’ 
and 4 medahutibhih ’ respectively in TA. , the quotation in sutra 4 is taken 
over bodily from TA II 12 4. In the next Kandika (III. 4) 

sutras 6 and 7 are nearly identical, word for word, with the corresponding 
passages m TA. II 15. 3. 7 and 1 respectively I 

AG III. 2 2 Vijnayate " apam vd e$a osadhmdm raso yaddarbhdh, 
sarasameva tad brahma karoti 

Trans It is known (from the iSruti) 'This is what darbha grass is : 
it is the essence of waters and herbs. In this way he makes the Brahman 
endowed with essence’. 

Sources : The whole quotation is traced to TA II. 11. 3 where it is 
found word for word but to no other text. 

AG III. 3 4 . * Sa ydvan mmyeta tdvadadhitya.it ay a paridadhdti : (a) 
“ Namo brahmane nemo astvagnaye, (b) namah prthivyai, nama osadhibhyah | 
(c) namo voce namo nacaspataye, (d) namo vi$nme mahate karomi” iti 

Trans : Having recited those texts (i e. the Reas, Yajus etc. enumerated in 
Sutra 1) as far as he thinks (sufficient for the daily lesson), he concludes 
(by pouring oblations of water) with the mantra “ Adoration to Brahman ! 
Adoration be to Agni ! Adoration to the Earth ! Adoration to the Plants ! 
Adoration to Speech ! Adoration to the Lord of Speech ! Adoration I bring 
to the great Visrai ! ” 

Sources : TA II 12 3 and APS. 14 34 5 are identical verses except 
that both the texts have ‘brhate’ for ‘mahate’ in our (d). That an obla- 
tion is meant to be offered (as Narayana says) with this mantra, is made 
clear by what follows this mantra in APS “ Svaheti ahutirh hutva " etc. TA. 

11 13. 4 refers to this very verse as the ‘ Paridhiamyia ’ or the 4 Closing verse ’ 
of the Sviadhyiaya 

AG. III. 4 6-7 : Athdpi vijnayate, (a) 44 sa yadi titfhan vrajamutsmaJp 
sayano va, (b) yam yam kratum adhite, tena tend hdsya kratwiestom 
bhavatiti [ 6 1 Vijnayate, (c) tasya dvavanadhydyau yaddtmdsucir yad- 
desalj j 7 | 

Trans : Sutra 6th : And it is known (from the Sruti) “If he, whether 
standing, walking, sitting or lying, recites any particular ‘sacrifice’ (ie sacri- 
ficial text), a sacrifice, indeed, has been offered by him, through (the recita- 
tion of) that sacrificial text ” Sutra 7 It is known (from the &uti) 41 There 
are only two cases for abstention from Vedic Study : when he is impure him- 
self or when the place is impure 

Sources • The formula cited in Sutra 6 where (a) and (b) make one 
sentence is evidently made up of two parts taken from TA. II. 15. 4 and 7 
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and joined together. Clause (a) is also found in TA. II 12 3 which after 
stating that ‘ Svadhyaya ’ should be studied in the village mentally, by day or 
night, or in a forest, silently or loudly adds “ Uta tisthannuta vrajannutaslna 
uta sayano’dhiyftaiva svadhyayam” | and TA II 15 7 says that 

‘svadhyaya’ must be studied because ‘Yam yam kratumadhite ’ etc exactly 
as in our text. Formula ( c ) in Sutra 7 is also taken from TA. II. 15. 1 
“ Tasya v,a etasya yajnasya (the sacrifice in the form of vedic study) 
dvavanadhyayau ’’etc as in our text 

AG. III. 6.7 : Ksutva jrmbhitvdmmajnam drstvd papakam gandhama- 
ghrdya, ak$i$pandane karnadhvanam ca, 1 “ (a) sucaksa aham aksibhyam 
bhuyasam, (b) suvarcd mukhma susrut karnabhyam , II (c) mayi daksa- 
kartu ” iti japet \ 

Trans . If one sneezes, yawns, sees an unpleasant sight, smells a foul 
smell or if there is throbbing of the eyes or noises in the ears, one should 
mutter the mantra : — 

I. (a) "Well-eyed may I become with my eyes, (b) resplendent with 
my face and well-hearing with my ears. II (c) May alertness and effi- 
ciency be (present) mine’ 

Sources of I : I (a) and (b) are traced to the Nirukta 7. 3 with the 
addition of ‘bhuyasam’ at the end of (b), in a discussion of the nature of 
Vedic Stanzas. It is said there that some Vedic stanzas are mere benedictions 
and not praise ( ‘ athapyasireva na stutih ’ ) and then our mantra is cited 
as an instance m point. Thus though die mantra is not traced to any existing 
vedic text, it was known to the Nirukta as a Vedic stanza 

Among Sutra-texts the mantra is found m PG 2 6. 19 ; in MG. 1 9. 25 
with the addition of bhuyasam (as in N. 7 3 above) and the later regular 
form ‘ aksibhyam ’ mstead of the ‘ aksibhyam ’ of our text, which is an early 
form found in the RV 

Sources of II (c) : This constitutes a separate mantra though our text 
has joined it on to (a) and (b), to make up one mantra ABs 4 3 12 has 
it m an identical form “ Jahjabhyamano bruyat ‘ mayi daksakratu ’ ” (If 
one yawns, one should repeat the mantra etc) This seems to have been 
the clue for our text where ‘ yawning ’ is one of the occasions for the citation A 
variation of the formula with no change in meaning is found in VS 38 27 b 
‘ Mayi dakso mayi kratuh ’ where it is a * pravargya ’ formula employed when 
the sacrificer and the priests drmk the contents of the ‘ Caldron ’ This same 
variant is found m SB 14 3 1 21 , TB 3. 7. 9 4 , TA 4 21 1 and SS 7. 7. 
16 8 m exactly the same context as m VS. 

AG III 6. 8. Agamamyam gatvaydjyam yajayitvd abhojyam bhuktvd 
apratigrdhyam pratigrhya, caityam yupam copahatya, I (a) " punar mdmai- 
tvmdnyam, (b) punar dyuk punarbhagah | (c) punar dravmamaitu mam 
(d) punar brdhmanam aitu mam svdhd \ 

II (a) ime ye dhisnyaso agnayo, (d) yatha-sthdnamiha kalpatam | (c) 
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Vaisvdnaro vavrdkdnah (d) mtaryacchatu me mono (e) hrdyantmamamr- 
tasya ketuh swhetyajyahuti juhuyat | 

Trans : If one approaches one’s wife when she ought not to be approach- 
ed (1 e when she is in her monthly course), performs a sacrifice for a, person 
for whom it ought not to be performed, eats forbidden food, accepts what 
ought not to accepted and knocks against a 4 caitya ’ column (i.e a column 
belonging to a sanctuary or temple near a village ; compare 4 caitya-yajna ’ in 
I. 12 1), one should offer two Ajya oblations with the following mantras : 

I “ Again to me, may come back the power of the senses, again life, again 
come back (good) fortune ; may my wealth come back to me , may my spiri- 
tual power come back to me * Svlaha ! II These fires here, that have altars 
(assigned to them), may they be m their proper places May Vansvianara, 
the increasing one, the emblem of immortality, restrain my mind within my 
self ! Sviahla ! ” 

Sources of I and II : Profs Stenzler and Oldenberg compare AV. VII 
67 1 ; but this verse has a general resemblance only to parts of our two 
verses eg. its first pada is nearly the same as our 1(a) ; its second pada 
roughly corresponds to I (c) and (d) together; its third pada to II (a) 
and its fourth to II (b). The proper source of our I is TA I 30 1— a verse 
identical with ours except for insignificant variations e g. it has 4 praitu ’ for 
our * aitu ’in (a) , the $adas (c) and (d) are virtually the same as our (d) 
and (c) with ‘ iff a ’ instead of our ‘ mam ’ at the end of both. 

The source of II (a) and (b) may, however, well be the last two padas 
of the AV. verse VII 67. 1 which reads (c) “ Punaragnayo dhii$nyaso, (d) 
yathasthama kalpayantam ihaiva ” | Our text seems to have made a complete 
mantra of II by joining to these two padas verse-parts derived from other 
sources These probably are : TB. 3 10 8. 9 ; the last two piadas of this 
verse read ' VaiSvanaro ra^mibhir vavrdhano’ntas tisthantv amrtasya gopah 1 1 
and are remarkably similar to our II (c) and (d) ; besides the first two 
padas of this TB. -verse are reminiscent of our I. APS 17 23 11 is a verse 
identical with this TB verse in its last two padas that are so similar to our 
II (c) and (d) 

AG III 8 9 and 10 : — (a) ‘ . asmmastejo’si cak§urme pahVti 
caksusi dhjayita j 9 j (b) ‘ asmanas tejo'si sroiram me pdhi’ti kuttdale 
abadhnita | 10 | 

Trans : Sutra 9 (Having bathed and put on new garments) he gets his 
eyes salved {dnjayita is a causal form) with the formula : ‘ Thou art the 
sharpness of the stone, protect my eye’ (sutra 10) : with the formula 
4 Thou art the sharpness of the stone, protect my ear ’ he puts on the two ear- 
rings 

Context This is part of the ceremony of ‘ samdvartma ’ (the return of 
the pupil to his home) m which a bath signifying the end of his period of 
studentship is taken. 

Sources : The first part of (a) and (b) is the same : 4 asmanastejo’si’ and 
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is not traced, anywhere It is probably an improvisation of the text itself. It 
could be addressed to the collyrium or eye-salve because it is rubbed and 
powdered on a stone mid to the ear-rings because they are, made of precious 
stone. The latter part of both (a) and (b) viz, 4 cak$ur me pahi ’ and 4 Sro- 
tram me pahi ’ are found in TS. III. 2. 10. 2 in the offering of the Pratimr- 
grahya cups and also in TS. 4. 3. 6. 2. and VS. 14 17, the context m both 
places being the laying of the 4 Praiiabhrt ’ bricks in the Agni-cayana but the 
real influence seems to be TS 1. 2. 1. 2 although only the latter part of (a) 
is found there because the context is so allied to ours In the Soma sacrifice, 
the sacrificer shaves his whiskers to the accompaniment of mantras (parallel 
to mantras cited m our I 17. 7. 8) takes a bath, puts on his garment and then 
salves his eyes with the formula ‘ Cak$u§pac caksur me pahi \ The senes of 
ritual acts here are exactly parallel to those m our text. 

AG III. 8 16 . 1 Anar to' syanar to' ham bkuyasam ’ iti srajamapt badhmta\ : 
Trans. With the formula ‘Free from distress art thou, free from dis- 
tress may I become ’ he puts on the wreath also. 

Sources. Only the word 4 anarta ’ is traced to TA. 4. 42 2 in a slightly 
similar context ‘Anartam devatam prapadye’ — I approach the deity free 
from distress (or health-giving according to the commentator). This is a 
benedictory formula recited after the ceremony of Dik©a with hot water in 
hand. 

AG. III. 8. 19: (a) 4 Devdnam pratitfhe sthah sarvato md patam ’ ityupdna- 
hdvdsthdya (b) 4 divas ’ chadmdsiti ’ chatmmadatte { 

Trans . He puts on his shoes with the formula : 4 You axe the support 
of the gods ; protect me from all sides * ; and takes up the sunshade with the 
formula 4 Thou art the canopy of heaven * 

Sources, (a) is found only m A’PMB. II. 9. 3 — 4 Pratisthe stho devatanara 
ma ma samtaptam ’ j (you are the support of deities, do not torment me)— 
which mantra is employed by APG. 12. 11 m the same context as ours The 
nearest approach to (b), is in LS 1. 7. 15 • 4 divyaih chadmasi visvajanasya 
cfaaya ’ (Thou art a divine canopy, the shade for all people), addressed to 
a branch of the Udumbara tree while it is being raised. 

AG III 8. 20 — (a) 4 Venurasi, (b) Vdnaspatyo’ si (c) sarvato md pdhiti 

vainavam dandam j 

Trans. (He takes up) a staff of reed with the formula : (a) 4 Reed thou 
art, (b) Of vanaspau art thou , (c) protect me from all sides’ 

Sources, (b) is found in PB 1 2. 4 addressed' to a Drona (or vessel 
of wood) and m PB 6. 5 3 addressed to a Soma vessel. In APS 1. 16. 3, 
the formula is addressed to the cup of Pranita waters while it is being washed. 

A formula with the same general sense as that of (b) and (c) is AV 12 
3 18 c ‘Vanaspatya udyato ma jihimsifl’ [made of a tree (and) uplifted as 
thou art, do not injure me] which accompanies (according to Kaus 61. 22) 
the pounding of rice-grams with a pestle. 


( To be continued.) 



MISCELLANEA 

WHEN DID BERNIER ARRIVE IN INDIA ? 

In the Chrcmde of Life and Times of Frangois Bernier the following statement 
is recorded' with regard to Bernier’s arrival in India . — 

“ 1656-1658 — Goes to Egypt . .Is compelled to abandon his intention of 
visiting Abyssmia and sets sail m an Indian vessel for surat, which he 
reaches in twenty-two days, most probably towards the end oj 1658 or 
early in 1659 .” 

(Vide p. XX of Bernier's Travels, Constable’s Oriented Miscellany, Vol. 
I, 1891.) 

On pp 2-3 of Constable’s Edition, Bernier himself refers to> his arrival in India 
as follows ; — 

" I embarked, therefore, in an Indian vessel, passed the Straits of Bab-el-mrndeb, 
and m two and twenty days arrived' at Sourate,, m Hindustan, the empire 

of the Great Mogul I found that the reigning prince was named Chah- 

Jehan „ or King of the World.” 

In the above statement of Benner no date of Bernier’s arrival at Surat is found 

recorded and perhaps on this account m the extract from the Chronicle of Bernier’s 

Life and Times recorded above the Editor uses the words “ most probably towards 
the end of 1658 or early in 1659”' with reference to Bernier’s arrival at Surat in 
India. 

The question now anses : What is the exact year in which Bernier arrived at 
Surat? I have not read the French original of Bernier’s Travels on which Con- 
stable’s edition is based but I possess a copy of the English Translation of Bernier’s 
History of the Late Revolution of the Empire of the Great' Mogpl (with a letter 
to Lord Colbert) “ Englished out of French ” and published in London in 1671 
(size 3f"X6f"). In this book which is a contemporary translation of Bernier’s 
Travels we find' that Bernier arrived at Surat in a.d. 1655 as will be seen from the 
following extract 

Pages 4-5 — “These considerations among others, induced me to change my 
resolution I went aboard of an Indian vessel ; I passed those straights, 
and in two and twenty days I arrived at Surattei m Indostan, the Empire 
of the Great Mogol, in the year 1655 There I found, that he whoi reign- 
ed there, was call’d Chah-Jehan, that is to say, King of the world , etc.” 

The Editor of Constable’s Edition of Bernier’s Travels refers to the London Edition 
of the Travels of a.d. 1671 (vide p. xxvu) but evidently he has not read the above 
extract which clearly states A,D. 1655 as the date of Bernier’s arrival at Surat in 
India, and consequently he makes a doubtful statement regarding the year of Ber- 
nier’s arrival in India viz. “ most probably towards the end of 1658 or early in 
1659”. Will any expert m the field of Indian History examine the above con- 
temporary evidence and let me know if the evidence brought forth by me is corro- 
borated by other contemporary evidence? As Bernier died at Paris in AD. 1688 
(22nd September), I presume that he must have seen this Translation of a.d. 1671. 


P. K. Code. 
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THE PANIS IN THE RIGVEDA. 

{Their identification with the Naga Tribe) 

The recent discoveries in the Mohenjo Daro, Chanhu Daro and Harappa have 
really worked as an eye-opener, and have given, a due m regard to the history of 
Proto-Indian dvilisation Amongst the many indigenous peoples mentioned m the 
Picto-phonographic inscriptions fas Rev. H. Heras, S.J., would term them) obtain- 
ing m those times, the Nagas also acquired a prominent place The Niagas evidently 
acquired their tribal name on account of their being the direct worshippers of the 
Naga (cobra). Dr. Javaswal and others have, however, dealt with the problem of 
the activities of the Nagas m historic times. And it should be a matter of surprise, 
indeed, if we are not able to trace their history in the Vedic period also 

The Vedic Aryans always speak of the Dasyus, Dasas and Pams as being inimi- 
cal towards them The dialogue between Saramia and the Panis is too well-known to 
be mentioned again. It has been a matter of great puzzle to all the Indologists who 
have worked m the field up-till-now as to who were these Panis. It is a fact worth 
noting that the Pams are referred to only in the Vedic literature They have been 
termed as Raksasas in the Varaha Puiiana, Adhyaya 16 In fact in the Varlaha 
Purana the dialogue is said to have taken place between Sarama and the Riak§asas. 
Apart from this, we are not in a position to trace their history either in Pre-Vedic 
or Post-Vedic tunes. 

The actual passage in the Varaha Puiiana referring to the Pams throws a direct 
light on their location in those ancient times. The stanza runs as follows. — 

3TFTc3T A tT3[T |c4t TtcR l 

ft n 

Varaha Purana, Bengal Edition, Adhyaya 16, 8. 

Thus it is evident that the Panis were located somewhere at the foot of the Himalaya 
mountains originally. Then, who were these Pams — the best of the trading class 
population 7 

In our opinion a proper understanding and study of the Dravidian literature and 
history would heip us m regard to the solution of many of the problems in the history 
of \ edic India. Dr. Kittel m his Karma da-English Dictionary has given the mean- 
ing of the word Pam as follows — 

Pam = Tadbhava of Pham, Cobra— Which is the same as Naga But the word 
Pham does not occur in the Vedic literature. Therefore, is it possible that the word 
Pham is itself derived from the word 1 Pam ’, which is m vogue so long in Southern 
India 

We agree with Rev H Heras, S. J., when he says that the Yadus and Turvasus 
were the first immigrants in India 1 It was more or less m the period of the Yadavas 
that the process of Sanskritisation of many of the Dravidian words and terminologies 
had begun to take place The Minas were rendered as Matsyas Eventually the 
word 4 Naga ’ found an equivalent in the word 4 Pam ’ at their hands But like the 
word ‘ Matsya,’ the word ‘ Pam ’ did not get currency in later literature 

Another fact m support of our argument is that the Panis are said to have been 
the worshippers of Ahi-Vrtra, in the Rigveda If this be so, will this derivation 
throw a new light on the history of the Nagas m the Vedic times also. 7 

A. P. Karmarkar. 


I Cf Rev Heras, S J The Origin of the Round Proto-Indian Seals dis- 
covered in Sumer, B, B & C I Annual t 1938 



SUR LES INFINITIES VEDIQUES EN -ASE 

By 

LOUIS RENOU, Paris. 

§ 1. Seul rexamen toujours plus attentif du formulaire, des conditions 
de grammaire et de style dans lesquelles se presente une forme, permet de 
faire progresser Interpretation litterale du Rgveda : il elimme certaines pos- 
sibility qui semblent plausibles lorsqu’on envisage un seul passage, mais 
qui se revelent comme msoutenables ou du moms invraisemblables des qu’on 
a parcouru la totalite des emplois. 

Soit le cas des “ mfinitifs ” en -ase. A examiner l’ensemble de ces formes 
replongees dans leur contexte, on ne peut manquer de voir quelle est leur 
configuration, dans quelle ambiance elles se meuvent. L’ impression gene- 
rale ainsi acquise sert de proche en proche a eclairer les cas douteux, k choisir 
entre des interpretations divergentes, theoriquement possibles 

Les formes en -ase sont un groupe de noms d’action exprimant le resultat 
— but ou consequence — par rapport auquel est formula le proems. Mais cette 
determination finale ou consecutive, loin d’etre necessaire, ne se relie que 
d’une maniere plus ou moms lache a la phrase, laquelle est en principe 
complete et se suffit sans cette determination. L’ “ infinitif ” en -me note, 
comme dit Delbruck Ai. Syntax p 422, un complement (Erganzung) — 
on pourrait dire un supplement— a la formulation. Ainsi viswm fivam 
c arose bodhayantl I 92 9 “ (l’Aurore) eveillant tous les etres vivants, en 
sorte qu’ils se meuvent”, ou Una no mrla jlvase IX 66 30 “ fais-nous la 
faveur de ce (lait, 6 Soma), afin que (grace a lui) nous vivions 

II est vrai que dans un groupe d’exemples nous sentons la forme en -ase 
differemment, plus ume au verbe, de determination plus necessaire et plus 
proche. Ceci se produit lorsque le verbe est ravale a la fonction d’auxiliaire, 
type bhiyase mrgarfi kah Y 29 4 “ (Indra) a effraye la bete (Vrtra) Mais 

il est a presumer que la valeur finale ou consecutive continuait a etre 
presente au sujet, une phrase telle que celle-la signifiant proprement “il a 
agi sur la bete en sorte qu’elle fut effrayee Il s’agit la d’un developpement 
plus rapide de la forme en -ase, en situation favorable, non d’un emploi 
nouveau. 

Avec des degres vanables de resserrement entre l’auxiliaire et Tinfinitif, 
on a ainsi pusyase dhdh VI 13 5, jlvase dhdh III 36 10, jlvase dhdt AV. 
XVIII 3 63 =4 54, krnutha jlvase VIII 67 17, krdln . . . jlvase 12, 
karta jlvase I 172 3, caksasa Have krthak I 112 8. La coincidence de la 
racme dhd- et de la forme en -ase suffit a infirmer la constatation de Geldner 
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na sobhase “ j’ai loue la troupe de ces (Marut) afin que, pour amsi dire, ils 
resplendissent” : cf. Oldenberg ad loc. Max Miller avait deja note le 
caractere " mtraduisible ’’ du nd 

De meme dans 5 yat sedathur dhruvase nd yomm VII 70 1 “lorsque 
vous vous etes mstalles (6 Asvm) dans votre sejour comme pour vous y 
affermir ” ; et dans artsy antam nd bhojase (deja cite § 2 ). 

§ 7 Si l’accusatif fait defaut, le datif est frequent : juxtapose a la 
forme en -ase sans que le poete ait la moindre repugnance a accoler ainsi a 
un “ inftnitif ” une forme de nom d’action purement nominale . ksay&ya 
jlvase X 58 1-12 “pour que tu possedes pacifiquement (tes richesses), pour 
que tu vives ”, oardthdya jlvase I 36 14 “pour marcher, pour vivre” (ll est 
vrai que les noms en -athdya sent eux aussi des semi-infimtifs Wackernagel 
Mel Saussure p. 130 n), kratve daksaya jlvase (que suit parfois l’lnfixutif 
drtt) X 57 4 AV VI 19 2 XVIII 2 23, dlrghayutvtya cdksase AV VI 68 
2 TS I 2 la MS IV 10 6 etc II suit de la que la locution urugsydya jlvase 
I 155 4 ne saurait etre comma le veut Grassmann “ pour un bonheur de 
vivre ilhmite ”, mais avec Geldner “ pour marcher au loin, pour vivre ”, ce 

v n ? d f e f0lt bien aveC d ’ autres em P lois d’urugdyd-. Ni rdndy a cdksase 
X 9 1 pour voir la joie” (Grassmann, Ludwig), mais “pour la joie, pour 
(la faculte de) voir ( = de vivre) y 

§ 8. Lorsque le datif juxtapose est un nom d’etre amnte, il prend valeur 
de sujet de 3’ “ infimtif ’’. comme Ie fait se produit sur une plus grande echelle 
pour d autres infimtifs vediques Amsi, la locution tokya jlvase VIII 67 12 
pour nos enfants, pour qu’ils vivent” aboutira naturdlement a “pour aue 

fvf^ qUe 06 de mots 681 sou& la dependence 

de krdht fais (en sorte) Grassmann a mal rendu tout le vers, qm repose 

sur deux phrases infinitives pivotant sur krdhi De meme on a X 35 12 pdsve 

it y i Tr a rr lors 56 confirme ^ *** * p™ 

nah de la clausule frequente jlvase nah “pour que nous vivions” (cf aussi 

55ZZLST* T nous “ ns ” • - •“« -S 

agrege h la forme en -ase est assez vivant pour qu’au v III 53 18 

ST ZT, damxi le “*■ pw « » <*2J VJ 

oaiam analutsu) pour poursuivre au nada c aver i P un " 

tmayaya jlvase Ou encore au v I 146 « -r ! - ^ f ’ ^ tok3ya 

_ , J , , encore au v l 146 5 ilenyo maho arbhdya nvdse oh in 

noton attardue e3t „ lgne ^ ^ fe ^ ou a 

! ' MIte (< > a ’ ,Is *t>onnent le droit) de vivre” glrsse vers cJL de 

_ invoque, en sorte que vivent grand et petit” : le terme drbha- conticu 

iss."? 1 aT £? ,and,sque demeurc ^ 

§9 Y a-t-il place, dans le cadre des formes en -me, pour un datif 
^ egime, comme on a pour dteutres infimtifs vediques, type dhaye hdntavd u 
pour tuer le dragon”’ On a cm pouvoir en identifier quelques-uns La 
masse des enrplois a des habrtades do type en -ase condurt S les fcarter 
d alrord porrr le v VIII 20 8 « b ku,e na sparase. La traSSon 
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de Grassmann “ aidez-nous a boire, a jouir ” accumule les mvraisemblances 
philologiques II n’y a pas trace ailleurs d’un emploi “lmperatif” de la 
forme en -ase , la racme spr ne signifie pas “ aider ” ; nah ne saurait avoir 
a c6te de sparase une fonction autre que cede qu’il a a cote de jlvdse ou de 
pusyase (§8) On ecarlera amsi encore Ludwig qui traduit bizarrement 
“ zu der speise genusz . zum> verlangen (zum hinraffen) smd sie (ge- 
schaffen) ” et Max Muller “ lls doivent jouir de leur nournture, ils doivent 
nous aider” En conformity aveo l’emploi general de -ase, on obtient aise- 
ment la traduction “pour que nous jouissions ( bhuje ) de la force ntuelle, 
pour que nous soyons vamqueurs ” De meme jyaisthyaya djidyass HI 50 
3 ne sera pas, comme le veulent les traducteurs, “ pour exercer la souve- 
rainete” (traduction d’autant moins pertmente que, comme on l’a vu §3 
dhayase est plutot un nom d’action pur qu’un infimtif), mais “en vue de la 
souverainete, en vue de la satisfaction rituelle " , avrktya dhayase I 31 13 
non “ pour creer la security ” (Geldner) , mais “ en vue de la securite, en vue 
de la satisfaction ” ou plus verbalement (Pischel VSt I p 217 Oldenberg 
SBE. XLV1 p 23), “en sorte qu’il ait la securite, qu’il jouisse des mets 
rituels ” ; indnyaya dlihyase IX 70 5, 86 3 est “ pour la force| d’Indra, pour 
qu’il trouve satisfaction”, la traduction, plus aisee en apparence, de Grass- 
mann “ pour qu’Indra boive ” se heurte a IX 89' 6 ou figure en, meme con- 
texte mdnyhya seul. Le role de la juxtaposition est beaucoup plus consider- 
able dans le RV. que les traductions ne le laissent paraitre 

§ 10 II est evident d’apres ce qui precede qu’on repugnera h. admettre 
qu’une forme en -ase soit le predicat verbal d’une phrase : le v V 64 4 ydd 
dha ksaye maghondm stotrmm ca spiirdhdse ne saurait etre avec Grassmann 
“ (ipuisse-je vous attnbuer par mon chant, 6 Mitra-Varuna) ce qui est 2i 
conquerir dans le sejour des patrons et des chantres” (analogue Ludwig), 
mais bien “(...) ce qui est dans le sejour . en sorte que je 1’obtienne 
par la lutte” De meme au v suivant qui dit parallelement sve ksaye 
maghondm sdkhinatp. ca vrdhase “ (venezO dans le sejour propre des pa- 
trons et de leurs amis, en sorte qu’ils en soient renforces On ne voit pas com- 
ment Ludwig peut construire maghomm et sakhindm comme des genitifs 
suj'ets de vrdhase Oldenberg inclinerait h entendre respectivement les w. 4 
et 5 “ pour la rivalite des chantres ”, “ pour la prosperity des amis ”, mais vu 
la forme et le ton de spurdhase vjdhase, ll y a intyret a leur laisser 1’accaption 
semi-infinitive, autrement dit a ne pas leur adjomdre de genitif regime. 

Au v, VI l 66 5 (cf Oldenberg ad loc, Bradke Fest Roth p 121) la 
forme en -ase n’est pas predicat mais determinant d’un predicat invisible La 
traduction postulee par le contexte est “ceux chez qui l’active (Prsm) n’a 
pas (la possibility) de foumir son lait” na yesu dohdse cid ayah, propre- 
ment (“ ai sorte de se laisser traire ”) Sur yat . . . dyase, v. § 12. 

§ 11 Un gemtif rygime paralt moms yvitable au v. I 141 2 qu’aux v. 
precites V 64 4 et 5 . si du moms l’on groupe avec les traducteurs vj$abhasya 
dohdse “ pour traire le taureau " Neanmoins ll est loisible de construire le 
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gemtif avec l’element qui precede, trttyam asya vrsabhasya dohase “la 
troisieme (forme, celle) du taureau, (les jeunes femmes l’ont engendree) en 
sorte qu’on puisse (le) traire ” 

Le gemtif qui depend de rdjase IX 86 36 est un gemtif “ verbal ”, con- 
forme a la syntaxe de cette racme. Quant au genitif regime de harase IX 10 
6, il est) a sa place, harase etant un datif nominal, non l’lnfimtif que pose 
Macdonell, Ved. Gr § 585 n° 1 en l’accentuant harase (aussi Ved. Gr for 
Students p. 434), Whitney Skt Gr § 973a avec l’accentuation correcte 

§ 12. L’infinitif en -ase est sans preverbe. Cette particularite lui est 
commune en gros avec l’ensemble des noms en -as-. Oldenberg, qui l’a 
notee, indique justement que cette constatation aide denier a vivaksase X 
21 1 la valeur d’un infinitif II reste, il est vrai, deux exemples embarrassants 
auxquels Oldenberg n’a pas pens6 D’une part VII 61. 6 pra vdryi mdnmdny 
rcase navdm Les traducteurs (aussi Macdonell Ved. Reader p 123) 
rendent “que vous louent ced prieres nouvelles” ou analogue On retombe 
amsi sur l’inconvement d’un infinitif en -ase qui serait predicat et avec nuance 
Imperative ou optative Cet inconvenient sera evite en comprenant pra, comme 
portant sur un verbe non exprime, duquel rcase est a son tour un determin- 
ant, soit quelque chose comme “ je vous pre (senterai) des prieres nouvelles 
afin de (vous) chanter”. Tout est amsi en ordre et la syntaxe avec pra 
elliptique est commune au debut de piada 

C’est avec raison que precisement Gelpner admet cette syntaxe pour un 
autre passage oh figure la forme ayase pra yad dhiye pfayase nuidaya IV 
21 7 (v Oldenberg sur d’autres possibility ; cf en dernier lieu Velankar 
J Un Bo VI 6 p 45) “ quand il se pre (pare) a la prtere, h la marche, k 
l’ivresse ” Sur la contiguite du preverbe pra et d’une forme en -ase, cf pra 
yivase (yachanii) X 185 3 , pra ( tirata ) pusyase VII 57 5 

Le fait qu’un preverbe est evite devant la forme en -ase se mesure aux 
constatations suivantes • la locution dlrghaya cdksase 17 3 VIII 13 30 tient 
lieu de *vtcakse, cf vicakse passim , pra devant yivase est remplace par 
pmtardm AV VI 41 3 XVIII 3 63, 4 54 

§ 13 L’ image qui resulte de ces differents traits est celle d’une forme 
a emploi lineaire, passablement monotone et qui derive directement des condi- 
tions generates fourmes en vedique soit a 1’emploi des noms d’action, soit aux 
possibility du datif 

La dissociation morphologique qui s’est effectuee entre cette forme et les 
datifs normnaux en -ase, marquee par la' place du ton et par la qualite de 
la voyelle radicate, n’est, on le salt, pas constante Plusieurs noms d’action 
en -as- ont le ton sufnxal , quelques infimtifs ont le ton radical ou le vocalisme 
plein (ce ne sont d’ailleurs pas les plus caracteristiques, a savoir cdksase, 
ayase, spdrase, bhojase et 1 hybnde dohase — si l’on ehmine des listes d’ ARNOLD 
ou de Macdonell les formes ksddase, dhdyase, bhdrase, sdhyase, harase qui 
ne sont pas des infimtifs) Dans les datifs normnaux comme dans lea infini- 
tifs il y a juxtaposition frequente avec d’autres datifs, situation frequente en 
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fin de pada ou en groupe fame, dependance frequente des racines dhd- et 
kf-, absence de preverbes Snyase, sobhdse ne se distmguent guere de snye 
ou de subhe, vjdhass equivaut d vrdhaya (cf. Lanman Noun-Infl. p. 557), 
cardse s’echange avec carhyai. 

En 1’absence d’une construction d’accusatif regime, si l’on se demande 
ce qui en fin de compte caracterise comme tel un mfimtif, la seule reponse 
plausible est celle-ci : c’est son isolement, isolement de structure, isolement de 
la finale -asd du point de vue du paradigme. 



A SANSKRIT INDEX TO THE CHANDOGYA UPANISAD 
( With References to other Sanskrit Texts ) 

By 

E. G CARPANI, Bologna. 

Ill r — au, 

420, rktas, adv. with regard to the Rik verses. IV, 17.4. 

421. rgveda, m. : the Rig-Veda -das (nom. sg.) : I, 3.7 ; III, 1.2 ; 
VII, 1.4 -dam (acc. sg ) : III, 1.3 ; 15.7 ; VII, 1.2 ; 2 1 ; 7.1 ; Cf. B. A. U. 
II, 4.10 — Rgvedo . vyakhydmny — IV, 1 2. ; 5.11 ; M. U. VI, 32, 33 , cf. 
also Mund U. I, 1 5. 

422 rc, f. lustre; sacred hymn, verse “Esp as distinguished from 
that which is sung {.soman) and from the sacrificial formula {yajus) ; verse 
to which a rite or explanation refers.” (Macdonell). PI. : the Rig-Veda. 
-(nom sg) I, 12, 4=5, 3.4; 61=5, 8 ; 7.1=5. -cam (acc. sg.) : I, 3 4, 
9; 44 -cfl 1 (mstr sg.) : III, 12.5; V, 2.7. -cas (gen. sg. , nom. -acc. pl.) : 
I, 1.2 , 4.3 ; III, 1 2 , IV, 17.2 ; VI, 7.2. -ci (loc. sg.) : I, 3.9 ; 4.3 ; 6.1=5 ; 
7. 1=4. -cm (nom du.) : III, 17.6. rgbhyas (abl. pl.) : IV, 17.3. ream 
(gen pl.) : IV, 17.4 

423. rtu, m. : fixed time ; period, season -tanas (nom pl.) . II, 5.2. 
-tun (acc. pl.) : II, 162 tusu (loc. pl.) • II, 5.1=2 , 161=2. 

424. rtumant, a. possessing the seasons -mdn (nom. sg ) : II, 5 2. 

425. rte, prep. • without , except. V, 1.8 = 11 

426. rtvij, a : sacrificing regularly , m. : priest, -vik (nom sg ) : 
IV, 17.9. -vije (dat. sg.) • V, 11 5 -vijas (acc pl.) : IV, 1710 

427 r$abha, m : hull -bhas (nom sg.) IV, 51. 

428. r$i, m . an inspired sage; poet-seer, Risk, -sim (acc sg.) : 
1,39 


E. 

429. E=pron st of third pers. See Nos 442, 448, 449, 451 

430. eka, num a one, alone -kas (nom sg m.) ■ I, 5 2, 4 ; III, 
63, 73; 93; 103; IV, 3.6; 9.2, 17.9, VI, 73, VII, 8 1, 262 -ho (nom. 
sg f.) . VI, 73, 6, VIII, 6 6 -kam (nom sg n. , acc sg m.) II, 102; 

V, 3 5 ; VI, 2 1=2 , 7.5 ; VII, 4 1 , 5.1. -kam (acc. sg. f.) : VI, 11 2 ; 12.1. 
-kena (mstr sg ) ; IV, 163 , VI, 1.4=6. -ke (nom pl.) : VI, 2 1 

431. ekata, f. 1 unity, union ; identity -tarn (acc sg ) : VI, 9.1 Cf. M. U. 

VI, 22 (unified condition of honey) 

432. ekadha, adv singly VII, 26.2. 

432. ekapad, a one footed -pat (nom sg m ) IV, 16.3. 

434. ekala, a • alone , one -las (nom. sg.) : III, 11.1 
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435 ekavimSa, num a • twenty-first -sas (noni sg ) • II, 10.5 1 

436 ekavimsati, f. • twenty-one -satya (mstr sg ) • II, 10 5 1 

437. ekasata, n. : hundred and one. -tam (acc sg) VIII, 11.3. 

438 ekadasa, num • eleven -(nom sg ) . VII, 26 2 

439. ekayana, n : union ; union-point, -nam (nom acc. sg ) : VII, 
12,4,21,52,71 

440. ekara, m the sound e -ras (nom. sg ) I, 13 2. 

441. ekaika, a. • each singly -kd (nom sg. f) VI, 34; 47, 8.6. 
•Mm (acc sg f ) . VI, 3.3=4. -kasmdi (dat sg.) V, 11.5. 

442 eta-, pron. st of third pers this, this here (n. acc as adv. . thus). 

esas (nom. sg. m ) .. occurs 112 times, etat (nom = acc sg n.) : 185 tames. 
e$d (nom sg f ) 12 times etam (acc. sg n ) : 52 times, -tam (acc. sg. f ) : 

8 times, -tena (mstr sg ) . 4 times -tayd (mstr sg f ) : V, 2 7. - tasmdt 

(abl. sg.) 13 times, -tasya (gen. sg ) : 16 times, -tasmm (loc. sg.) 9 times. 
-tasyam (loc sg f ) • 9 times -tau (nom -acc du m ) 3 times -te (nom. 

du f ; nom pi m ) : 21 times -tayos (gen. du m ) : V, 10 8 -tarn (nom. 
aoc pi n ) 16 times -tds (nom acc pi. f ) . 7 times, -tan (acc. pi. m.) . 

9 times, -tens (instr. pi ) : VIII, 6 5. -tesam (gen pi ) . I, 10.3 -td&dm 
(gen pi f.) • 2 times 

443 etad, adv thus See No 442 

444 etadatmaka, a • having this nature ; essence of this (Macdo- 
NELL). See No 454 

445 etadatmaya, a • having this nature See No 454 

446. etadupanisada, a . having this philosophical (secret) doctrine or 
Upamsad -das (nom sg m ), . VIII, 8 4 

447 etarhi, adv now ; nowadays ; then I, 8 6, 8 , VI, 7 3, 6 

448 ena-, pron. st. of third pers he, she, it. -nam (acc sg. m.) . 
occurs 39 times -nat (acc sg n ) . 2 times -nan (acc pi m ) • 3 times 

449 eva, adv • so, just so ; precisely. Occurs 403 times. 

450 evamvid, a. • knowing so , having such knowledge -vit (nom. 
sg. m.) . I, 7.8 , IV, 17 8=10 , V, 244; VIII, 3.3, 5 -vidam (acc. sg.) : 
IV, 17 9=10 -vi di (loc sg.) I, 2 8 , IV, 14 3 ; V, 2 1 

451 evam, adv thus, so , in this way Occurs 157 times 

452. Evammahant, a : thus great, -hdn (nom. sg m ) : VI, 12.2. 

453 e§as See No 442 

AI. 

454. aitadatmya, a : having this nature (essence of this) -yam (nom. 
sg n ) VI, 8.7 , 9.4 , 103 , 11.3, 123 , 133 , 14.3 , 153, 163. 

455. aitareya, proper name (m.) patr. of Mahidasa. -yas (nom. 
sg) • III, 167 


1 eko-vimiatya ddityam. apnott, eka-vimso tia tto'sdv adttyah Ova-vimsena 
param ddityaj jayati tan nakam tad visokam According to Sankara, “ the twelve 
months, the five seasons, and the three worlds , and the sun is the twenty-first ” 
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456 airammadiya, n. : name of a lake (Myth.), -yam (nom. sg ) : 
VIII, 53. See Kau$. U. I, 3. 


O. 

457. oiviKARA, m. : the sound om. -ras (nom. sg.) : II, 23.4. -reqa 
(instr. sg.) . II, 23 4 

458 ojas, n. : strength ; vigour, -(nom. sg ) : III, 13 5. 

459. ojasvin, a. : strong; powerful, -vi (nom sg m.) : III, 13.5. 

460. om, in. : sacred syllable “ Om appears first m the Upan^ads as 
a mystic monosyllable, and is there set forth as the object of profound reli- 
gious meditation, the highest spiritual efficacy being attributed not only to 
the whole word but also to the three sounds a, u, m, of which it consists ” 
(Monier-Williams). Occurs 18 times. 2 

461. o$adhi, f : plant, herb - dhayas (nom. pi ) . I, 1 2. -dhmdm (gen 

pi ) : I, 1.2 3 

462. o$adhivanaspati, m herbs and trees -tuyas (nom. pi ) * V, 
106. 


AU. 

463 aupamanyava, proper name (m ) ; patronymic from Upamanyu 
-vas (nom. sg.) . V, 11.1. -va (voc. sg ) : V, 12 1. 

464. auhoikara, m. : the sound auhoi. -ras (nom. sg.) . I, 13 2. 

(To be comtmued ), 


2 Cf, Egypt on, Coptic. Aun (AM on or AMwRA) , and the Christian o‘M, 
•O' MEN, AMEN 

3 esam bhutdnam osadhayo rasa Cf B A. U YI, 41 . “ esam vat bhu- 
idndm . osadhaya etc. 



NON-RGVEDIC MANTRAS RUBRICATED IN THE 

ASVALAYANA-GRHYA-SUTRA : THEIR SOURCES AND 

* 

INTERPRETATION* 

By 

V. M. APTE, Poona. 

AG. III. 9. 1 . I (a) ' Smrtarn nmda ca vidya ca, (b) sraddhd prajm ca 
pancaml (c) istam dattam adhitath ca, (d) kriam satyam srutam vratam II 
(a) Yadagmh smdrasya saprajdpatikasya sarsikasya sarsirdjmyasya sapitf- 
kasya sapitnajanyasya samanusyasya samanusyardjanyasya, (b) sakasasya 
satikasasya sanukasasya sapratikasasya, (c) sadevamanusyasya sagcmdharvd- 
psaraskasya, (d) sahdranyaisca pasubhir grdmyaisca, (e) yan ma dtmant 
vratam tan me sarvavratam idamahamagne sarva-vrato bhavdmi svaheti | 

Trans. 1 Memory and reproach, lore, faith (and) understanding as 
the fifth ; what is sacrificed, what is given and what is studied , what is done, 
truth and learning — (all this is my) vow. 1 

II. (a) The vow which belongs to Agm together with Indra, Prajapati, 
the R$is, with the royalty among the Rsis, the Fathers ; (to Agni together) 
with the royalty among the Fathers, with human beings, with the royalty 
among human beings ; (b) (to Agni) with Shine, Over-Shine After-Shine, 
Counter-Shine, (c) (to Agm) with gods and men, with Gandharvas and 
Apsarasas, (d) (to Agni) with wild and domestic animals (e) — that vow 
belonging to myself and centred in myself — that is my Universal vow. Here, 
O Agni, do I become (pledged) to the Universal vow — Svaha 

Context With these formulas, the fuel is put on the fire (a ritual act 
referred to in the preceding sutra III 8. 21) by the sniataka standing. 

Sources : APMB II 5 2. 10 is a long passage similar to our I and II. 
Now A|PMB. II. 5 2 reads : " Smrtarn ca me'smrtam ca tan me ubhayam 
vratam ” Similarly II. 5. 3. is : Nindia ca me’mndla ca ” etc. as above. II. 
5 4-8 are similar statements with reference to Sraddha, vidyfe, srutam, satyam, 
tapah and then II 5 9 reads ‘vratam ca me’ vratam ca tanme ubhayam 
vratam, yad biiahmanlanam brahmam vratam ’ followed by a passage similar 
to our II with the omission of ‘ sarsikasya saigiiajanyasya ’ and the addition of 
‘ sadevasya sadevarlajasya in Ila, the complete omission of lib, the omission 
of ‘ sadeva-manusyasya in II (c), the complete omission of II (d) and the 
omission of ‘ tan me sarvavratam’ in (e). 

This parallel passage shows (1) that Nanayana’s view regarding the re- 
citation of I. as “smrtarn ca me asmrtam ca tan me ubhayavratam ” 

* Continued from p 222 of Vol. Ill, No 6. 

1 Prof. Oldenberg connects the verse syntactically with the following formula 
which is unnecessary The verse is complete in itself 
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for each of the twelve words of the section like 4 smrtam ’ in the manner 
exemplified for 4 smrtam ’ is based on tradition though rejected by Oldenberg 
(p. 229. note to III. 9 1) because APMB II. 5 2 above, we actually see 
the expanded form of the formula , secondly (2) this passage supports the con- 
jecture ‘agnelj' for ‘agne’ of Prof Stenzler (adopted by Prof Oldenberg) 
as APMB also reads 4 agneh ’ 

AG. III. 9. 6 . — 4 Mahadvcn bhiitam smatako bhavatiti’vijnayate [ 

Trans 4 A great being, indeed, is the Snataka ’ , so it is known (from 
the sruti) 

Context. This is quoted in the Sutra after enumerating a number of 
things forbidden for a snataka. 

Sources. The citation cannot be traced m this form to any Samhita or 
Brfahmana (Sruti) but it is always uncertain whether 4 Vijnayate 5 introduces 
a quotation or the gist of a similar statement on the subject in the sruti If the 
latter is the case, then SB 11 3. 3 7 may be compared 4 Yatha ha va agmh 
samiddho rocate, evam ha vai sa snatvla rocate ’ — | [Even as the fire kindled 
shines, so does he who has taken a bath l e a snataka shine ) 

AG. Ill 10. 2 4 Idam vatsyamo bho ’ iti | 

Trans : Here we dwell, sir ' 

Context . The Snataka now takes leave of his teacher as he is about 
to make his homeward journey. In doing so, he mentions the name ( [of the 
teacher according to Niaiiayana] in a low voice and then loudly repeats the 
formula in our sutra 

[Prof Oldenberg (p 230) states that this chapter (III. 10) describes 
the way in which a student has to take leave of his teacher before a journey 
and has nothing to do with the Samavartana but it may be pointed out that 
it is the common practice of Sutra texts to state general rules (about leave- 
takmg as here, in connection with a particular case (eg here the journey of 
the Shataka) A comparison of )SG II 18 which inclined Oldenberg to the 
above view shows on the contrary that our text has deliberately made certain 
changes (e g the omission of 4 e§a te brahmacarl ’ in sG II 18 3 a formula 
parallel to our III. 10 6) to make the rules applicable to a snataka here. This 
chapter, besides, follows immediately after a description of the Samiavartana] 
Sources SG II. 18. 2 has ‘Om aham vatsyami bhoh’ as pointed out by 
Oldenberg HG 1 5 13 has 4 Idam vatsyavah ' Prof Oldenberg’s sugges- 
tion in his note oni SG II 18 2 (p, 90) that 4 vatsyami ’ (I will dwell) is 
a sort of euphemism for ‘ pravatsyami’ (I will go away) is well-supported 
by an orthodox practice still prevalent in many parts of India according to 
which a person departing says euphemistically 4 1 come now ’ instead of 4 1 
go now’ 

AG III 10 4 : ‘ Prmdpmayor upamsu ’ | 

Trans. ‘Into Inhalation and Exhalation’ — (this formula) he (le the 
student) utters in a low voice 
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Sources. Though the point has not been noted by Stenzler or Oldenberg, 
m my opinion, these two words are the pratlka of the formula quoted below in 
Sutra 6, because the two words by themselves, would be meaningless and 
because the student and the teacher repeat nearly the same mantras [compare 
sutra, 6, according to which the teacher is to repeat the same Rg-verse (III 
45. 1) which the student repeats (sutra 5). after this formula] sG II. 18. 2 
has exactly this formula (i e , its pratlka consisting of two words) in this very 
context 

AG III 10 6 : — Ato vrddho ictpati (a) ‘ Pranapdnayor uruvyacas taya pm- 
padye, (b) devdya savitre, paridadann ’ iti — 1 1 

Trans (b) The aged one then mutters, ‘ Into inhalation and exhalation, 
(I) the wide-extended one, enter with thee (b) Toi God Savitr, I give thee 
m charge ’ 

Sources (a) is only traced to a Sutra-text sG 2. 18 3, as Profs 
Stenzler and Oldenberg point out The fonner scholar proposes two emen- 
dations in formula (a), in the light of the iSG readings: — (1) he adopts 
‘tvayia’ for ‘taya’ This is a necessary emendation to get some sense 
out of the formula but his second emendation (2) ‘ PrSndpdna’ for ‘priana- 
pjanayoh ’ is, m my optmm unnecessary for the following reasons : — 
(l) The locative dual ‘ Pnanapanayoh ’ [It need not be genitive dual as 
Prof Oldenberg takes it to be in his translation of sutra 4] can go with 
‘ prapadye ’ as well as the accustive [Macdonell : A Vedic grammar for stu- 
dents 204 Bib page 325] (ii) Very possibly, * Pranaplanayoh ’ m sutra 4 is a 
pratlka of this formula, as I have shown above, which will rule out any altera- 
tion of that word here. Formula, (b) is found without variation' m iSB. 11. 
5 4 3 in an upanayana context ‘ Athamam bhutebhyah paridadiati [ praja- 
pataye tvla pandadimi | ’ and then comes our formula. The common link 
between this Upanayana context m iSB and our leave-taking context is that the 
AJcarya gives over his disciple in charge of god Savitr. This same formula 
occurs in PG. 2. 2. 21 and SMB 1. 6. 24 m the same Upanayana context. 

AG. III. 10. 11 Ymya diso bibhiydd yasmadna tam disam ulmukam ubhayatah 
pradiptam pratyasyen, month, am va prasmyam alodya (a) “ abhayam mitra- 
varuna mahyamastu, (b) arcisd satrim dahatam pratitya | (c) ma jhataram ma 
pratistham vmdatntu (d) mitho b hind ana upayantu mrtyum” iti 

Trans Sutra 11 (If in the course of the journey), he should apprehend 
danger from any direction or person, in that or his direction, he should throw 
a fire-brand burning at both ends and having twirled a churning-stick from 
right to left with the mantra “ Safety be to me, Mitra and Vanina ; having 
caught hold of the foes, bum them up with your flame May they not find 
one who knows (our whereabouts) nor any support , falling out with one 
another, may they go to death ” [Sutra 12 : he loweirs it i.e the chuming- 
stick with the RV. verse X 84 7,] 

Sources Prof. Stenzler compares AV. VI 32 3, from which he has 
adopted the reading * Upayantu ’in (d) although his MSS. ABC read ‘ bhinda- 
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nam ubhayatrii tu’ and DE read ‘ bhindlana ubhayam tu’ ‘ (p 51 Kntische 
Anmerkungen) This emendation, is, in my opinion, unnecessary as the reading 
of MSS DE gives quite a good sense eg pladas (c), and (d) could be tran- 
slated with this reading “ May they not find a knower or a support but let 
both, falling out with each other (find) death ” the verb ‘ Vindantu ’ being 
easily supplied from the third pada Emendations should be resorted to only 
when a reading makes no sense at all because even though our text may have 
borrowed the verse from AV., it could, like all Grhya texts, exercise the pri- 
vilege of making changes in it. In pada (a) , for example, our text has changed 
the AV. “ ihiastu nah ” into * mahyam astu ’ because the speaker is a single 
person 

AG III 11 1 — ‘ Sarvatobhyddmdjndbdd a$tav ajyahutir juhuyad : “I 

(a) Prthivl vrta, (b) sdgnina Vfta, (c) tayd vrtayd vMtryd, (d) yasmdd 
bkaydd bibhemi tadvdraye svdhd j 11 (a) Antanksam vrtam (b) tadvdyund 
vrtam etc III (a) Dyaur vrta (b) sddityena vrta and so on (there being 
eight associated pairs m all eg. IV (a) disaJfi etc. (b) candramasia etc. V (a) 
apah etc (b) Varunena etc. VI (a) Prajia etc (b) Phainena etc VII (a) 
Vediah etc (b) Chandobhih etc. VIII (a) Sarvam etc (b) brahmam etc. 
svShla | 

Trans. When an unknown danger threatens him from all sides, he offers 
eight ajya oblations with the following (eight) mantras . (I), Prthivl is 
covered, (b) by Agni is she covered; (c) With her (i.e. with the help of 
her) the covered one (and also), the covering one, I avert the danger of which 
I am afraid II (a) The Antariksa etc (b) by Vayu and so on 

Sources A parallel formula with ‘santa’ (peaceful) instead of our 
‘ Vrta ’ is found in TA 4 42 5 I (a) “ Prthivl santa (b) slagmnia Santa (c) 
Sa me santa (d), sucam isamayatu j II (a) Antanksam etc (b) Vayunia 
III (a) Dyauh (b) iadityena | and then follows" prthivi Santih anta- 
nksam santih etc santireva santih santir me astu santih | tayaham 
santya sarva-slantyia mahyam dvipade catuspade ca santim karomi etc ” | 

IV. 3 

For the funeral rites in the third kandika of this (le the fourth) 
adhyaya, Prof. Stenzler compares (p 119) SB 12 5 2 1. seqq. There is a 
general similarity in the rites described there, no doubt, but the passage SS IV 
14. 17-35 agrees so 1 remarkably with our text m practically every detail of the 
distribution and the disposition of the sacrificial implements on the dead 
body (of an Ahifcagm) that one cannot help thinking that the Sankhydyma 
Srauta Sutra belonging to the RV and therefore allied to our text was the 
model before our text 

A G IV. 3 27 Pancamim urasi pretasya, (a) “ asmdd vm tv am ajdyathd , 
(b) ayam tvad adhijdyalam asau (c) svargaya lokaya svdhd” | 

Trans A fifth (oblation) on the chest of the deceased (is offered) with 
the formula (a) “From this one (ie, the deceased) indeed, hast thou (the 
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fire) been bom (because the Ahitagni m his life-time kindled and maintained 
the three fires ; (b) May he— so and so— now be bom out of thee (to the im- 
mortal life beyond) (c)' To the Heaven-world, svlahla. 1 

Context. This oblation follows four oblations of Ajya in the Daksinlagm 
after the sacrificial implements have been placed on the limbs of the dead 
body and the body covered with a hide 

Sources • (a) is found in an identical form in JB 1. 47 which has for 

Ob) a slightly different formula ‘e$a tvaj jayatam, svaha ’ | ; (b) is found in 
an identical form m iSS 4. 14 36, after a formula slightly different from (a) 
viz “ ayam vai tvam ajanayat” | ; (a) and (b) m a slightly different form are 
found in SB 12. 5. 2. 15 (a) “ Asmat tvam adhijiato’si (b) tvadayasn j&yatam 
punah ” In all these passages ( JB. ss. and :sB.) the context is the same and 
the sense is the same 

AG IV 7 11 • Tilan dvapati - (a) “ tilo’si soma-denatyo ’ 

(b) gosave devamrmitah | (c) pratma-vadbhih prattah svadyaya, (d) pitm 

imanllokdn prinayd hi nah svadhd vzamah | ” 

Trans : (a) “ Sesamum art thou, with Soma as thy deity ; (b) created 
by the gods at the Gosava sacrifice, (c) offered with the Rg-verses contain- 
ing the word ‘ pratna ’ (i.e RV. IX. 54. 1 seqq.) with faith, (d) propitiate for 
us the Fathers and these worlds ” 

The context is the sraddha ceremony 

Sources : Prof Stenzler draws attention to KatySyana’s and Gobhila’a 
Siiaddha-kalpa-Sutras where the verse occurs. 

The text and the mterpretatim of the verse : Prof Stenzler p 133 
thinks that the verse is hardly nght as it stands and draws attention to the 
different readings of the parallel verse noted above. 'Prof. Oldenberg 
(p 251) similarly thinks that the reading of several words of the mantra is 
doubtful I may point out however that the verse as it stands is not corrupt 
and yields a very satisfactory meaning, (fits m the translation above). In (a) 
1 tila ’ is called ‘ Soma-devatyah ’ (having Soma as its deity) ; in (b) it is des- 
cribed as created by the gods at the Gosava sacrifice — which is the name 
of a type of Soma sacrifice, a variety of the ‘Eklaha’ (or one-day soma 
sacrifice ) It is but proper that the ‘ tila ’ whose deity is Soma, should be 
described as created at a soma sacrifice The third pdada 1 (c) then says that 
the tila is offered (‘prattah’) with the ‘ pratna-vad ’ Rg-verses (containing 
the word ‘pratna’) 'Prof. Oldenberg who refers (p 251) to this meaning 
of the word as given in the Petersburg dictionary unnecessarily rejects it 
Sayana’s commentary on 'PB 10 4 8, where the word occurs explains that 
the ‘pratnavat’ Rg-verses are those beginning with ‘Asya pratnam anu dyutani 
i e RV IX 54 1 seqq Now the deity of the hymn RV IX. 54 is * Fava- 
miana Soma.’ What could be more natural than that the * tila ’ whose deity is 
Soma (pada a), who was created at a soma-sacnfice (plada. b), should be 
described as offered (‘prattah’) to the accompaniment of ‘pratnavat’ verses 
that are sacred to Soma ? For these reasons, I think, our readings should not 
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be tampered with. Emendation effected by the substitution of the readings 
of parallel passages are always of doubtful value as each text often altered 
and adapted the words of a mantra taken from the common stock of Grhya 
tradition in its own way. 

AG. IV 7 15 : Prasrstd anumantrayeta : (a) “ Yd dwya dpah prthivi 
sambabhuvur, (b) yd antanksyd uta parthivnydh (c) hiranya-varnd 
yajniyds (d) ta no, dpah sam sy end bhavantu” iti |15| 

Trams Over (the Arghya water) poured out (by the Brahmamas after 
accepting it) he recites the mantra “ The divine waters that have appeared 
on the earth, the aerial waters and the terrestrial ones — may these waters, 
gold-coloured and sacnficial (as they are), be to us welfare (-bringing) and 
propitious — etc 

Context ■ The description of the Smddha-ceremony continues 

Sources : Prof. Stenzler p. 135 draws attention to the different readings of 
the parallel verses in Katyay ana’s and Gobhila’s .Sraddh a-kalp a-s utras but these 
are texts much later than ours and cannot be classed under ‘ Sources ’ The 
Mantra is traced to TB. 3. 1 2 3 with the following variations • — ‘ payasla ’ 
for our ‘ prthivi ’ m (a) ; ‘ antarikse ’ for our ‘ antirifesy&h ’ in (b) ; (c) is a 
■different pada altogether, viz. * Yasam iasddha anuyanti kamam ’ and pada (d) 
is identical. In TB the mantra is an Invitatory formula for offering an oblation 
to the ‘ Purriasadha ’ constellation sacred to Yama, which forms a link with our 
Srdddha-context The first two padfis in this very form appear also in TB 2. 
7 15 4 making a verse with two other padas, employed for sprinkling water 
on the king in the Coronation ceremony This same is the ritual context of 
AV IV. 8. 5 ab which are also padas very similar to lour first two. It is thus 
clear that the first two padas invoking the waters of the ‘ Dyauh, Antariksa 
and Prthivi’ constituted a popular hemistich made up into different verses 
by the addition of different padas The last pada is also a very common 
ending of verses addressed to the waters (compare AV I 33 1 and 4 , MS 
2 13 1 etc ) Our text then seems to have derived pladas (a) and (b) and 
(d) from the TB passage 3 1. 2 3 mentioned above. As regards pada (c), 
I think it was suggested by the well-known verse TS 5 6 1 1 ‘ hxranya- 
varnah sucayah pdvakdh ’ etc whose last pada is identical with our (d), 
( a verse repeated m the daily Sandhyd 'adoration m India even to-day) I 
do not think that Prof Oldenberg’s suggestion that “ we should read no doubt 
as the parallel texts have payasd sambabhuvuh ” need be adopted for the 
simple reason that the substitution of ‘ Prthivi ’ (Old Vedic Loc sing) is 
probably a deliberate change made by our text to suit the particular context 
viz the pouring out of the arghya-waters which are spilt on the ground and 
thus appear an the earth (Prthivi) Besides, emendations should be resorted 
to only when no sense is otherwise possible 

AG IV 7 16 (a) “ Noddharet prathamam patram, (b) pitrndm 

arghyapatitam | (c) dvrtdstatm tisthanti (d) pitarah, saunako’bramt |16| 

Trans • (a) “He should not remove the first vessel, (b) set apart for 
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the mghya water of the Fathers 1 ; (c) and (d) : — “ covered up, the Fathers 
remain there ” so said Saunaka ” 

Context : When the Bnahmanas have poured out the Arghya-water 
offered to them (Sutra 15), the remainder of the Arghya water m the three 
vessels (mentioned in sutra 10) is mixed together This isjoka implies that 
the remainder in the second and third vessels is all added on to that in the 
first vessel, which (it says) must not be removed (or lifted for the pouring 
of its contents mto another vessel ) 

Sources It is a late -sloka and not traced to any early work nor is it 
found in any other parallel Sutra-text. 

Prof. Stenzler m his Kritische Anmerkungen (p 53) tells us that his 
MSS DE insert another verse after the 16th sutra (ie. the above <loka). 
I give it here just for comparison with a different version of the same} verse 
tn the Trivandrum edition — (a) “ Uddhared yadi cet patram, (b) vivrtam 
va yadd bhavet | (c) tadasuram bhavecchradham, (d) Kruddhaih piir-ganan 
gataih ” | In the Trivandrum version of this second verse, pada (a) reads 
‘yada va tuddhrtam patram’ , (b) is the same, as also (d) ; in (c) it has 
‘abhojyam tat’ for ‘tadasuram’ It is interesting to note that Haradatta 
calls both these verses as “ yajna-gathe ” le. ‘stanzas of sacrificial import’ 
like the one quoted in our text I. 3 10. 

AG IV 7 22 (a) * Agmmukha vai devdh, (b) pam-mukhdh pitara’ iti 

hi brdhmanam J 

Trams • (a) “ The gods have Agni for their mouth (b) The fathers have 
hands as their mouth ” • thus runs a Btahmana 

Context. A portion of the Sthiali-paka prepared for the Pmda-pitryajna 
is besmeared with ghee and offered into the fire with the permission of the 
Biiahmanas or offered into the hands of the Brahmanas. The latter alternative 
is supported by the quotation. 

Sources For (a) may be compared ‘Agmr vai devlanam mukham, 
mukhata eva tad devan prinati ' | (p 100 Bibliotheca Indica edition of the 
Gopatha-Brahmajna) . “ Agni is the mouth of the gods ; he thereby pleases 
(the gods) through (their) mouth (when he sacrifices into Agni).” 

For (b) may be compared SG 4 7 55 ‘ Plapyiaso brahmapa]} smrtah’ 
(The Brahmana has his hand as his mouth). 

AG. IV 7 30-31 . ‘ Om Svadhocyatdm ’ iti visjjet | 30 1 ‘ astu svadheti 
va | 31 1 

Trans Sutra 30. (At the end of the Sraddha ceremony), he grants 
leave (to the B rah map as to depart) with the formula let it be said ‘ Om ! 
Svadha ’ , (Sutra 31) or ‘ So be it 1 svadhla ’ ’ 

Sources. These same formulas are found m a number of texts : SB 2.6. 
1. 24 ; GB 2 1 24 ; APS 8 15. 12 ; KS. 9 11 and AS 2 19 18 These parallel 


1. The compound ‘arghya-patitam ’ can be dissolved, in my opinion, only in 
this way : ‘ arghydrtham pdtitam 
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passages show that the two formulas (corresponding to those given in our Sutras 
30 and 31) are for ‘ the leave-granting by the householder and for the res- 
ponse by the Brahmanas respectively, whereas the wording in our text rather 
implies that the two are alternative formulas, either of which may be used by 
the householder — the formula for the response being left for inference from the 
30th sutra I think that our text has made a confusion by putting ‘ vd' in 
sutra 31 instead of * ca’ (!) and\ that the formula in sutra 31 is really one 
prescribed for the formal response of the Brahmanas ! 

AG IV. 8. This whole Kaindika describing the ‘ isiila-gava ’ sacrifice agrees 
so closely with tSS , IV 17, not only in the wording of some of the mantras 
cited but many of the sutras dso, that it is almost certain that our text has 
made wholesale borrowings from the latter text ! As a few instances of close 
agreement may be cited -—IV. 8. 15-16 = fig. IV. 17 5 and 7 ; IV. 8. 22, 28 
— IV. 17 7 and 8. Many sutras are wholly identical or in part ; many 
RV. citations are also the same. 

AG IV. 8 22 “catasrsu 1 catasrsu kusiosimasu catasrsu diksu bahm haret (a) 
“ Ydste Rudra purvasydm dtsi senastabhya enm (b) nOmaste astu ma md 
himsvt ” iti evam pratidiiam tvadesanam | 

Trans Let him make Bali offerings in (le. to) the four quarters, on four 
Wicker-work baskets of kusa grass (four for each quarter) with the formulas : 
(a) “ Those hosts of thine, O Rudra, that are (stationed) in the eastern quar- 
ter, to them this (offering is brought), (b) Homage to thee ! Do not injure 
me ! ” In this way (i e. with similar formulas) the offering is directed! to each 
quarter. 

Sources : Only a Sutra text : PG. 3. 8. 11 has similar formulas, Here, in 
fact, we find all the formulas for the various quarters introduced by words like 
* purastat ’, ‘ paisbat ', * daksmatah ’ and ‘ Uttaratah ’, etc , of which a specimen 
only is given in our text. The context is exactly the same as m our text. 

aG. IV. 8. 27 and 28 : Uttarato' gner darbhavUdsu kusa-sundsu vd sonitam 
ninayet • (a) “ Svdsmir ghosinir vicmvatih, samasnvih, (b) sarpd yadvo’tra 
taddharadhvam’’iti |27| athodangavrtya (a) ‘ sudsmik ’ [ etc as above, upto 
taddhar adhvamiti ’ ,and then] saxpebhyo yat tatrdsrg uvadhyani vuvasrutam 
bhavati taddhar anti sarpah |8| 

Trans : (Sutra 27) He should pour out the blood (of the sacrificial 
victim) on Darbha-mats or wicker-work baskets of kulsa grass to the north 
of the fire with the formula (a) “Hissing Ones < Shouting ones ’ Search- 
ing ones ! Seizing ones ! (b) Serpents 1 what here belongs to you, take that ! 
(Sutra 28) Then, turning to the north, he offers it to the serpents with 
the formula “ Hissing ones” etc. [as (a) above] Then the serpents take what- 
ever has trickled down, of blood, or of the contents of the stomach and bowels 
(of the sacrificial animal), (all that being intended) for the serpents. 

Sources. In S§ IV 17 7-8, we not only find a similar mantra but the 
ntual act or context is also very much the same “ . pal'aaam priagudanci 
nidhaya, te§u lohita-misramuvadhyamayadhaya Rudra-seniabhyo * nudusati [|?|[ 
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44 Aghogujyah pratighosinyah samghosinyo, vicinvatyah 'svasanah, kravyiad 
e§a vo bhiagastam jusadhvam svaha ! !|8|1 [Placing the leaves in a 
north-easterly direction and placing (le. pouring), the stomach — contents 
mixed with blood (of the sacrificial victim) in those leaves, he assigns it to 
the hosts of Rudra with a mantra which is very nearly the same as ours.] 

AG. IV 8 32 : Nasya gramam dhareyur “ abhi-maruko hat?a devah prajd 
bhavati ” iti, 

Trans He should not take anything belonging to it (i.e. the sacrifice to 
Rudra) to the village (the whole sacrifice takes place outside the village), 
because ‘ this god is harmful to the people \ 

Sources : Prof Stenzler (Vorrede III) accepts the suggestion of Prof. 
Weber that ‘ abhi-mlanuka ' should be read for ‘ abhimiaruka ’ (Prof. 
Oldenberg proposes the same change on p. 258) in the light of AB. Ill 34. 
But the AB passage III. 34 fetads 4 mabhi-manuko haisa devah praja bhavati ’ 
[This god Rudra becomes a non-attacker of men if the verse RV. II. 33. 1 
from a hymn sacred to Rudra, is recited with some changes] 1 It cannot be 
said that our text has taken the part ‘ abhimanukah ’ from the word 4 anabhi- 
m&nukah ’ in AB because it appears to be a quotation from the AB ! The 
Trivandrum edition solves the problem by actually reading 4 anabhi- 
tnmukah ’ 1 This reading can be constructed also satisfactorily with the in- 
troductory part of this sutra as well as the preceding sutra e.g. sutra 
31 says 4 he should not partake of that sacrifice ' Sutra 32 then 
says “ He should not bnng anything of that sacrifice to the village because 
[thus (le. by observing these restrictions)] the god becomes a non-attacker 
of men ” exactly as it is said m the AB , that by reciting the verse RV II 33. 
1 with certain changes, the god becomes a non-attacker of men ! Thus if at 
all an emendation is necessary (it is not, in my opinion) 4 anabhimlanukah ’ 
should be read and not 4 abhimanukah ’. 

The foregoing investigation into the sources and interpretation of Non- 
Rgvedic Mantras liturgically employed m the Asvalayana Grhyasutra will, 
I hope, convince scholars that this Grhyasutra (also Gjhyasutras as a class) 
is more a School-compilation than a composition by one or more individual 
authors. This is clear from the wholesale borrowings of not only Mantras 
(which were bound to be cited from earlier texts) but also whole chapters and 
sections from earlier Vedic texts such as the Samhitlas, Brahma, nas, Aranyakas 
Uparusads and Srauta sutras. I have also demonstrated, I hope, that a far 
larger number of passages from earlier Vedic texts betray a definite Grhya 
bias than was thought possible by scholars, I propose to publish m course 
of time the results of similar investigations by me in connection with other 
Grhyasutras as the whole material is now ready with me. 
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By 

DHIRENDRA NATH MOOKERJEE 

[In the June number of the ‘Indian Historical Quarterly’ for 1935, Mr. K G 
Sankar wrote an interesting article on the ‘ Early Chronology of Nepal ' which 
helped me a good deal in examining the epoch of the so-called Haxshai era.] 

There are a few inscriptions in Indian Epigraphy dated in an era which 
from synchronistic evidence were found to fall in or about the reign of Harsha- 
vardhana of Kanauj who, from a statement of Alberuni (ad 1036), was 
supposed to have started an era from about a d. 606. Hence the era used m 
these inscriptions was assumed to be dated in the Harsha era of a d. 606. 

Now, let us go deeply into the question of an era started by Harsha- 
vardhana of Kanauj Alberuni states ‘ The Hindus believe regarding Sri Harsha 
that he used to examine the soil in order to see what of hidden treasures was 
in its intenor that, in fact he found such treasures ; and, that, in con- 

sequence he could dispense with oppressing his subjects (by taxes etc.). His 
era is used in Mathura and the country of Kanauj Between Sri Harsha! and 
Vikramaditya there is an interval of 400 years, as I have been told by some 
of the inhabitants of that region. However, m the Kashmirian calendar I have 
read that Sri Harsha was 664 years later than Vikramiaditya. Ini face of this 
discrepancy I am m perfect uncertainty, which to the present moment has 
not been cleared up by any trustworthy information’ (Alberum’s India 
Sachau’s trans, Ch XLIX, Vol. Up 7). Alberuni also states that the 
year 1488 of the era of Sri Harsha is equivalent to the year 1088 of the era 
of Vikramaditya. From all this it is evident that Alberuni speaks of only one 
Sri Harsha era, the epoch of which was 400 years earlier than the Vikrama 
era of 58 bc. Alberuni searched for this king Sri Harsha m whose name the 
era was started and found in the Kashmirian calendar that Sri Harsha 
(-vardhana of Kanauj) was 664 years later than Vikramiaditya. From this 
it is clear that even m the Kashmirian calendar there is no mention of 
Harshavardhana having started an era but it simply says that Harsha flourish- 
ed 664 years later than Vikramiaditya. That Harsha never started an era 
seems evident from his own inscriptions dated Sam 22 and 25 where he does 
not even state ‘ ( vijaya -) rajya Samvaisare ’ — in the year so and so of his 
(victorious) reign 

Now, if it is assumed that Harsha did not start an era then the question 
is, to what era do the dates in those inscriptions really belong ? 

The late Prof Sylvain L£vi has shown that Bendall’s Golmladhitol 
inscription of Sivadeva (I) of Nepal mentioning Mahasamanta Amsuvarman 


* Read before the first Indian Cultural Conference held m Calcutta in 1936. 
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is really dated ‘ Samvat 518 ’ and not ‘ Samvat 316 ’ as read by Bendall. As 
such the date ‘ 518 ’ may really be in the iSaka era, equivalent to a.d. 595 about 
which Sylvain Levi assumed to be the epoch of a local Nepfila era, the same 
as the so-called Harsha era From Stanislas Julien’s translation we know 
that Hiuen Tsiang visited Nepal not later than a d. 637 when he speaks of 
Am£uvarman as 4 Lately there was a king called Amsuvarman > ’ clearly 
indicating that Amsuvarman was dead before a d 637. We have Amsuvarman’ s 
inscription dated Sam 44 or 45 The epoch of a d 606, or a d 595 of Sylvain 
Lfevi would make Amsuvarman still living after ad 639 This shows that 
none of the epochs is the right one and the late Prof. Kielhorn’s remarks 
4 But since for Amsuvarman we have the date No. 1393 of the year 44 or 45, 
even the adoption of such a new era (epoch ad 595) would not meet one of 
Prof Levi’s mam objections to the assignment of this (of the year 34) to the 
Harsha era — the objection, namely, that according to Hiuen Tsiang’s account, 
Amsuvarman could not have lived after a. D 637.’ (Dr. Bhandarkar’s 
List of Northern Inscriptions, p. 189 fn ) Thus it is evident that the epoch 
of the era must be earlier than even A D 595 and hence Profs. Kielhorn and 
Bhandarkar rightly suspected m their Lists that the era m those inscriptions 
is yet undetermined The inscription of Sam 34 is dated ‘ prathama Pausha,’ 
ie., the month of Pausha was intercalary this year On the epoch of the 
so-called Harsha era (ad 606) this date is equivalent to ad. 640. But there 
was no intercalary Pausha this year showing clearly the incorrectness of that 
epoch (ad 606) The following remarks 4 Judging by the date of No. 40 the 
month of Pausha of Harsha samvat 34 would be expected to fall in A.D. 639- 
40 (in Kali Yuga Samvat — 3740 expired), but in that year no month was 
intercalary. In (Kali Yuga Samvat 3741 expired =) AD 640-41 by the rules 
of mean intercalation, there was an intercalated month which might be called 
Pausha on the supposition (this supposition would be the very reverse of 
the supposition made under No 1351) that it was calculated by the Brahma 
Siddhanta and named according to the modem (not Brahmagupta’s) rule for 
naming intercalated months, but which ordinarily would be called Marga&ra ' 
(Dr Bhandarkar’s List of Northern Inscriptions, p. 190) These are ‘sufficient 
to show the incorrectness of the epoch (a.d. 606) of the so-called Harsha era.’ 

Now, we have the inscriptions of the Pratlh&ra P M. P' Bhojadeva of 
Kanauj dated Vikrama years 893, 900, 919 (also Saka 784) 932 and 933 
and also m the so-called Harsha era dated Samvat 259 and 276 Now Vikrama 
Samvats 893, 900, 919 ( = Saka 784) , 932 and 933 are equivalent to 
Saka years 758, 765, 784, 797 and 798 If, however, it is assumed 
that a new counting of the gaka era was begun after gaka year 500 then 
the above ’Saka dates should be written as (igaka) Samvats 258, 265, 
284, 297 and 298, and we see that these dates are quite near the other dates 
259 and 276 of Bhoja Thus there is every chance of the epoch of the so-called 
Harsha era being identical with gaka year 500 when a new counting was 
begun. 

Now let us see how far this is corroborated by other available evidence. 
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[In the June number of the ‘Indian Historical Quarterly' for 1935, Mr. K. G. 
Sankar wrote an interesting article on the ‘Early Chronology of Nepal’ which 
helped me a good deal in examining the epoch of the so-called Harshai era.] 

There are a few inscriptions in Indian Epigraphy dated m an era which 
from synchronistic evidence were found to fall in or about the reign of Harsha- 
vardhana of Kanauj who, from a statement of Alberuni (a.d 1036), was 
supposed to have started an era from about a.d 606. Hence the era used m 
these inscriptions was assumed to be dated m the Harsha era of a.d. 606. 

Now, let us go deeply into the question of an era started by Harsha- 
vardhana of Kanauj. Alberuni states 4 The Hindus believe regarding Sri Harsha 
that he used to examine the soil in order to see what of hidden treasures was 
in its interior that, in fact he found such treasures ; and, that, m con- 

sequence he could dispense with oppressing his subjects (by taxes etc ) . His 
era is used in Mathura and the country of Kanauj. Between Sri Harsha and 
Vikramaditya there is an interval of 400 years, as I have been told by some 
of the inhabitants of that region. However, in the Kashmirian calendar I have 
read that Sri Harsha was 664 years later than Vikramladitya. In face of this 
discrepancy I am in perfect uncertainty, which to the present moment has 
not been cleared up by any trustworthy information.’ (Alberuni’s India. 
Sachau’s! trans, Ch. XLIX, Vol. II p. 7). Alberuni also states that the 
year 1488 of the era of Sri Harsha is equivalent to the year 1088 of the era 
of Vikramaditya. From all this it is evident that Alberuni speaks of only one 
Sri Harsha era, the epoch of which was 400 years earlier than the Vikrama 
era of 58 B.c. Alberuni searched for this king Sri Harsha in whose name the 
era was started and found m the Kashmirian calendar that Sri Harsha 
{-vardhana' of Kanauj) was 664 years later than Vikramaditya. From this 
it is clear that even in the Kashmirian calendar there is no mention of 
Harshavardhana having started an era but it simply says that Harsha flourish- 
ed 664 years later than Vikramaditya. That Harsha never started an era 
seems evident from his own inscriptions dated Sam 22 and 25 where he does 
not even state * ( vijaya -) rajya Samvatsare ’ — in the year so and so of his 
(victorious) reign. 

Now, if it is assumed that Harsha did not start an era then the question 
is, to what era do the dates m those inscriptions really belong ? 

The late Prof Sylvain Levi has shown that Bendall’s Gblmaglhitol 
inscription of Sivadeva (I) of Nepal mentioning Mahasamanta Amsuvarman 

* Read before the first Indian Cultural Conference held m Calcutta in 1936. 
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is really dated ‘ Samvat 518 ’ and not ‘ Samvat 316 ’ as read by Bendall. As 
such the date ‘ 518 ’ may really be in the &aka era, equivalent to a.d. 595 about 
which Sylvain Levi assumed to be the epoch of a local Nepala era, the same 
as the so-called Harsha era From Stanislas Julien’s translation we know 
that Hiuen Tsiang visited Nepal not later than a.d. 637 when he speaks of 
Amsuvarman as ‘Lately there was a king called Amsuvarman ». ’ clearly 
indicating that Amsuvarman was dead before ad 637. We have Amsuvarman’ s 
inscription dated Sam 44 or 45. The epoch of A d. 606, or a.d. 595 of Sylvain 
L£vi would make Amsuvarman still living after a.d. 639 This shows that 
none of the epochs is the right one and the late Prof., Kielhqrn’s remarks 
‘ But since for Amsuvarman we have the date No. 1393 of the year 44 or 45, 
even the adoption of such a new era (epoch A.D. 595) would not meet one of 
Prof Levi’s main objections to the assignment of this (of the year 34) to the 
Harsha era — the objection, namely, that according to Hiuen Tsiang's account, 
Amsuvarman could not have lived after a d 637’ (Dr. Bhandarkar’s 
List of Northern Inscriptions, p 189 fn ) . Thus it is evident that the epoch 
of the era must be earlier than even A D 595 and hence Profs Kielhorn and 
Bhandarkar rightly suspected m their Lists that the era in those inscriptions 
is yet undetermined The inscription of Sam 34 is dated 4 prathama Pausha ,’ 
i.e., the month of Pausha was intercalary this year. On the epoch of the 
so-called Harsha era (ad 606) this date is equivalent to a.d. 640. But there 
was no intercalary Pausha this year showing clearly the incorrectness of that 
epoch (a d 606) The following remarks 4 Judging by the date of No 40 the 
month of Pausha of Harsha samvat 34 would be expected to fall in a.d. 639- 
40 (m Kali Yuga Samvat — 3740 expired), but in that year no month was 
intercalary. In (Kali Yuga Samvat 3741 expired =) a.d 640-41 by the rules 
of mean intercalation, there was an intercalated month which might be called 
Pausha on the supposition (this supposition would be the very reverse of 
the supposition made under No. 1351) that it was calculated by the Brahma 
Siddhanta and named according to the modem (not Brahmagupta’s) rule for 
naming intercalated months, but which ordinarily would be called Margagira.’ 
(Dr Bhandarkar’s List of Northern Inscriptions, p. 190) . These are ‘sufficient 
to show the incorrectness of the epoch (a.d. 606) of the so-called Harsha era.’ 

Now, we have the inscriptions of the Pratlhara P M. P Bhojadeva of 
Kanauj dated Vikrama years 893, 900, 919 (also gaka 784) 932 and 933 
and also in the so-called Harsha era dated Samvat 259 and 276 Now Vikrama 
Samvats 893, 900, 919 (=£aka 784J, 932 and 933 are equivalent to 
Saka years 758, 765, 784, 797 and 798. If, however, it is assumed 
that a new counting of the Saka era was begun after Saka year 500 then 
the above Saka dates should be written as (Saka) Samvats 258, 265, 
284, 297 and 298, and we see that these dates are quite near the other dates 
259 and 276 of Bhoja Thus there is every chance of the epoch of the so-called 
Harsha era being identical with £aka year 500 when a new counting was 
begun. 

Now let us see how far this is corroborated by other available evidence. 
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Rajaputra Vikramasena figures as the dutaka in the Nepial inscription dated 
year 535 and also in the inscriptions of Sam 32 and 34. This supports the 
assumption that Sams. 32 and 34 are a shortened way of wilting 532 and 
534 Thus Sam 518 of the inscription of Sivadeva (1) mentioning the feudal 
chief Amsuvarman might also have been written (5) 18 

Bendall's Sundhara mscr. of Amsuvarman is dated ‘ Sam 34, prathama 
Pausha' If Sam. 34 is really Saka 534 then this date ought to show prathama 
or intercalary Pausha Now saka 534 currents ad 611 (March) and we 
know that according to the mean sign system the month of Pausha (Nov.- 
Dee.) was intercalary in ad 610 That in this year the month of Pausha 
was intercalary was also noticed by Mr. Sankar in his article. But he took 
the prathama Pausha occurring 2X19, or 38 years earlier in ad 572 to he 
equivalent to the prathama Pausha of Sam. 34 and thus placed the epoch 
of the so-called Harsha era incorrectly in a d, (572-34, or) 538, the truth of 
Which will be shown shortly. It is thus cleat that m Nepial at that time the 
year began some six months earlier in Karttika or MiargaKirsa (‘Like all 
Luni-solar years, the fash takes the number of the next solar San. Thus A D. 
1900 was Bengal San 1307 current, but the luni-solar fash beginning on 
Aswina Krishna prahpad of ad 1900 takes the number of the next Bengal 
Som l e , 1308 current ’ — Pillai’s Indian Ephemeris, Vol I, pt I, p 54) and 
that the epoch of the so-called Harsha era is Saka 500 current = a d 576-77 

From Dhruvadeva and Jishtjugupta’s inscr dated Sam. 48 we infer that 
Amsuvarman was dead before this date. Now (Saka) (5) 48 current calcu- 
lated similarly is equivalent to a.d. 624-25 and this date is quite in accordance 
with Hiuen Tsiang’s statement concerning Amsuvarman 

The inscription of Narendradeva’s son sivadeva (II) of Nepal dated 
Sam. 119 (month Phalguna) is, therefore, equivalent to Saka 619 current '= 
ad. 696 Sylvain L£vi has shown from Chinese sources that Narendradeva 
of NepSli received a Chinese envoy in ad. 646 and sent envoys himself in 
ad 651 This Narendradeva is apparently Sivadeva IPs father. The date 
AD. 646 seems to fall in the first part of Narendra’s reign 1 and ad 696 to 
fall m the last portion of Sivadeva II’s reign From Jishpugupta’s inscription 
of Sam 48 ( = a d. 624-25) we know that Dhruvadeva was the Licchavi king 
of Nepal at that time Hence Udayadeva, son of Dhruvadeva seems to be the 
reigning Licchavi king of Nepial mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang 

We know from Sivadeva IPs son Jayadeva’s inscription that Sivadeva II 
(Sam 119 = Saka 619 -AD 696) married the grand-daughter of Adityasena 
of Magadha one of whose inscriptions is dated Sam 66 From Adityasena’s 
inscription we also know that his father Madhavagupta was a contemporary 
of Harsha of Kanauj whose inscriptions are dated Sam 22 and 25. Thus 
there cannot be any doubt that the dates m the above inscriptions all belong 
to the same epoch. Sam 66 is, therefore, equivalent to Saka 566 = ad 642- 
43 l e , during the last days of Harsha and also of Hiuen Tsiang’s visit 

The Korean pilgrim Hwui Lun (mentioned by I-tsing) who visited India 
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after Hiuen. Tsiang (a d. 645) and prior to a.d. 689 says ‘ Recently a king 
called Sun Army (Adityasena) built by the side of the temple (near Maha- 
bodhi) another, which is now newly finished ’ There cannot thus be any 
doubt that Adityasena flourished during the last days of Harsha and after 
that Mr K G Sankar in his article took the epoch of the so-called Harsha 
era to be a.d. 538, as such the date Sam. 66 of Adityasena falls m ad. .604 
le, in the beginning of Harsha’s reign. From Chinese and Indian contem- 
porary evidence such an early date for Adityasena cannot be accepted, for, 
we know from Adityasena’s inscriptions that his father Madhavagupta was 
contemporaneous with Harshavardhana. If, however, Mr. Sankar thinks 
that Sivadeva II’s date (Sam 119) is equivalent to a.d. (538 + 119, or) 
657 and Adityasena’s date (Sam 66) is to be referred to the epoch of a.d. 606. 
i e , 'equivalent to A d 672, then we find that a grandson’s date is much earlier 
than 1 that of the grandfather ! With Mr Sankar’s epoch (ad 538) Sam 22 
and 25 of Harsha are equivalent to A.D. 560 and 563 These dates of Harsha 
are simply absurd. Hence the theory of Mr, Sankar about his epoch (ad. 
538) of the so-called Harsha era having originated with Yasodharman Vishoju- 
vardhana is unacceptable If Yasodharman Visbnuvardhana contemporaneous 
with Narasimhagupta RaMditya and Mihirakula really flourished only 90 years 
before Hiuen Tsiang’s time, he should not have made the preposterous mistake 
of stating on various occasions that these flourished several centuries before his 
time Hiuen Tsiang could easily have met several aged persons who might 
have been eye-witnesses of events occurring 90 years before. No one now will 
make the strange mistake of saying that the Sepoy Mutiny (a.d. 1857) occurred 
several centuries before a d 1936 We learn of Mutiny veterans still Jiving. 
From the Hiaraha inscription we know that Suryavarman while he had attain- 
ed puberty repaired a dilapidated Siva temple in (Vikrama) Samvat 611 (or, 
more correctly 610-11 '= Sam. 589 — vide Annual Report of the Lucknow 
Museum for the year ending March, 1915, p 3 footnote) and that he was 
bom while his father Maukhari Maharajadhiraja Isanavarman was ruling. 
This shows that Mahaiiajladhiraja Isanavarman was ruling m about Vikrama 
Samvat (611-20, oi) 591= a.d 534 when according to Fleet’s epoch 
Rajfidhuiaja Yasodharman Visbnuvardhana wa9 ruling Moreover, dunng 
the reign of Maharajadhiraja Isanavarman Maukhari, MahSiiajladhiraja 
(Kumara-) gupta (III) of the Imperial Gupta dynasty was ruling m (Gupta) 
San 224= ad 543 on Fleet’s epoch All this shows the incorrectness of 
Fleet’s epoch (ad 319) of the Gupta era and the date of Yasodharman 
Visbnuvardhana which forms the basis of Mr. Sankar’s epoch 

The inscription of Harsha dated Sam 22 is equivalent to £aka 522 = 
A D 599 Tins date seems to be the first year of Harsha’s reign. Hiuen Tsiang 
says that Harsha after his accession to the throne proceeded eastwards and 
invaded the states that had refused allegiance and waged incessant warfare 
until m six years he had subjugated Northern India and then reigned m peace 
for thirty years without raising a weapon That this is true will be evident 
from the inscription of Gurjara Jayabhata III dated K- 486 = A.p. 735 (E. 
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I. Vols. XXII and XXIII) where it is stated that Dadda I (K. 330, 346 = 
ad. 579, 595) protected the Lord of Valabhi that had been defeated by the 
glorious Harshadeva, Now Dadda I’s son, Jayabhata I’s only available 
inscription is dated K. 355 1= A D. 604 Therefore Harsha must have defeated 
the Valabhi ruler sometime before ad 604, showing clearly that Harsha’s 
accession could not have taken place in a d 606 Therefore, by a d 605 he had 
consolidated his power and this was practically the date from which people ac- 
knowledged him to be an Imperial Sovereign This was the date in the Kash- 
mirian calendar where it was written that srl Harsha was 664 years later than 
Vikrarraaditya, Hiuen Tsiang says that from this date Harshavardhana lived 
m peace for thirty years (le, upto 634 ad ) without raising a weapon Curi- 
ously, the Aihole inscription of Cialukya Pulakesi II dated Saka 556 elapsed 
( - ad 634) speaks of Harsha as having been forced to retire discomfited and 
in Pulakesi 's subsequent inscriptions his defeat of ‘ the glorious Harshavardhana, 
the warlike lord of all the regions of the North ’ finds specific mention with 
legitimate pride Now, Pulakesi ascended the throne in Salta 532 i= a d. 609, 
and in his earlier records there is no mention of his having defeated Harsha 
Vincent Smith, therefore, could not accept Fleet’s date of ad 612 for Pula- 
kesi' s defeat of Harsha and advocated a.d. 620. But m doing so we have to 
reject the explicit statement of Hiuen Tsiang that Harsha after his subjugation 
of the North reigned m peace for thirty years without raising a weapon Hiuen 
Tsiang visited Pulake^’s court sometime after ad 634 and speaks of Harsha’s 
encounter with Pulakeh thus , ‘ siladitya-iaja (Harshavardhana, boasting of 
his skill and the invariable success of his generals, filled with confidence him- 
self marched at the head of his troops to contend with this pnnce (Pulakesi) 
— but he was unable to prevail or subjugate him ’ (Rev Beal, ‘ The Life of 
Hieuen Tsiang by the Shaman Hwui Li, p 147) Dr G. J Dubreuil in his 
‘ Ancient History of the Deccan ’ (p 113) advocates a date after A.D 634 
for PulakaL’s defeat of Harsha 

As for the other longer dates (Sam 386, 413, 435 etc ) m inscriptions of 
Nepal the late Dr Bhagwanlal Indrajt has very ably shewn m the Indian 
Antiquary (Vol XIII, pp 424-26) that these must be referred to the Vikrama 
era From the Katmandu inscription of Jayadeva of Nepal he has shown that 
from Manadeva (Sam 386) to Jayadeva (Sam 153 = Saka 653 = vs 788,) 
there were twenty (eighteen, according to Dr Vasak, Hist of North E, astern 
India, p 281) kings Assuming Sam 386 to be m the Vikrama era, the 
interval between this and the date of Jayadeva (Sam 153 = vs 788) is 
402 years This divided by 18 or 20 gives twenty-two or twenty years for an 
average reign, which is perfectly acceptable If Sam 386 be assumed to be m 
the Saka era then the interval between this and Jayadeva’s date Osaka 653) 
is one of 267 years which divided by 18 yield only 15 years for an average 
reign which is too low This inscription of Sam. 386 is dated 1 on the first tithi 
of the bright fortnight of the month Jyaishtha of Sam 386 when the moon 
stood in Nakshatra Rohinl, in the excellent muhurta Abhijit ’ Sylvam Levi 
took Sam 386 to be equivalent to ad 496 on his epoch of ad. 110 for a 
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Licchavi era of Nepal and calculated the above details to occur on ‘ Tuesday, 
May 1, ad 496.’ But May 1 (Jul ) AD 496 was Wednesday and the tithi 
was Sukla tritiya Sukla pratipad with the above details, however, occurred on 
Monday, April 29 (Jul ) = Apr 30 (Greg ) ad 496 That Prof Levi’s epoch 
of ad 110 is seriously incorrect (in addition to what was shewn by Prof. Kiel- 
horn and stated already) will be shown shortly In reality Sam 386 = v s 386 
= ad 328' in which year the above phenomena occurred on the 27th April 
It should be remembered that there is no tradition of the use of any other 
era but the Vikrama and the Saka m early Nepal That these larger dates 
are m the Vikrama era will be evident from a recently discovered Nepala 
inscription of an unknown king dated ‘ Sam 449 prathatna Ashadka ’ (Sylvain 
L6vi, Le Nepal, Vol. Ill, p. 51) and we know that m Vikrama year 449 
current = a.d. 391, the month of Ashadha was intercalary. (Dr R G Vasak 
in his Hist, .of North Eastern India, p 247 inadvertently dates this in ad. 
392). 

We know that Candragupta I (Vikramaditya) marned a Licchavi 
princess (apparently of Nepal) and with the additional help of the sturdy 
Nepalese soldiers he effected his conquests through his son Yuvarlaja Samudra- 
gupta and then introduced his era (the Vikrama era) It was quite natural for 
Candragupta to have visited his father-in-law’s dominions and then after 
liquidating all the debts of the country he perhaps introduced his era there. 
The scene depicted m the ruined temple m the Garhwia fort and described by 
Gen Cunningham ( Arch Sur. of India Reports, Vol. X, pp.13-15 and plate 
VII) evidently describes the marriage procession, feasts etc, between the 
Vaisnava Guptas and the Sun-worshipping (Surya-vamsi) Licchavis of Nepal 
Gen. Cunningham could not identify the scene but his description of the 
scene read along with the plate is so tempting that I cannot but reproduce a 
few lines from his description ‘ At the left end there is a circular medallion 
with the sun-god seated in his seven horse chariot’ (evidently the sun-god 
worshipped by the Surya-vamial Licchavis of Nepal) ‘On the extreme 
right there is a similar medallion with a king and queen seated together m 
conversation ’ (evidently Candragupta I and his queen Kumaradevi) ‘ In the 
middle there is a square panel, containing a male figure with six or eight 
arms. On the ground to the right there is a figure kneeling before him 

with both hands raised in adoration. This is the principal figure of a long 
procession Immediately behind the kneeling figure there is an attendant 

holding an umbrella over him — an almost certain mark of a royal personage 
this evidently depicts Candragupta I kneeling before the image of Vuginu 
before he starts for his mamage Gen. Cunningham remarks on this six 
armed figure thus ‘ As this figure is an object of veneration, it would seem 
that it must be intended for one of the Brahmamcal gods ’. Then follows the 
scenes of musicians followed by a party bearing presents, marriage feasts, 
dancing girls, etc A second attendant is bending forward with a second 
offering, followed by a burly man carrying a curved broad sword like the 
Nepalese Kns ’ ‘ Two soldiers armed with the Kris shaped sword bring up 
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the rear’ All this shows as clearly as possible that these soldiers are none 
but the Neplalese soldiers carrying kukris It was thus quite natural for 
Candragupta to have visited his father-in-law’s dominions and then after liqui- 
dating all the debts of the country, he perhaps introduced his era there. The 
author of the Nepala vamsavaR correctly states the tradition that Vikrama 
ditya came to Nepal but finding that Amsuvarman’ s inscriptions are dated 
Sam 30, 32, etc., he assumed these to be in the Vikrama era and thus made the 
singular mistake of stating that during Am^uvarman's predecessor’s rule 
Vikramaditya came to Nepal. 

From the Nepala vamsavaTi we also get the tradition that two generations 
before Narendradeva (ad. 646), that is, some 50 years before, m about a.d. 
595 0=Saka 518), the isaka era was introduced in Nepal (during Nanda- 
deva’s rule) . 1 This Rajla, having heard that the era of iSlaliviahana was m use 
m other countries, introduced it into Nepal. Some people, however, m grati- 
tude to Vikramajit, who introduced his era by paying off all the debts of 
the country, were averse to giving up the use of that era Hence some con- 
tinued to use Vikramajit Samvat, and others out of deference to the Rajla’s 
wishes, used the Sahvtahana Saka.’ (D. Wright, Hist' of Nepal , p 134)'. 
The use of two eras only a few years moTe than a century (135 years) in 
interval might cause troubles, hence perhaps the figure of 500 was omitted 
from the newly introduced Saka era and a new counting was begun; Thus 
Sam 30, 32, etc, of Amsuvarman and others were really in the Saka era 
with omitted hundreds and it was wrong for Sylvain Levi in face of the 
above correct tradition to state that the epoch of the smaller dates was Saka 
518 current (=ad 595) and not saka 500 current (=ad. 577) Thus from 
tradition also we have the use of two eras only~~the Vikrama and the Saka 
m early Nepala. The chance of Amsuvarman to have started a new era 
is impossible, as has been ably shown by the late Dr. Bhagwan Lai Indraji, 
for, Amsuvarman in all his inscriptions styles himself a Samanta king More- 
over, the new counting was in use not only in Nepal but in all Northern India 
That the use of Fleet’s Gupta era (epoch ad 319) in Nepal is not sup- 
ported by traditional or mscriptional evidence will now be put forth 

From the Nepal inscription of Jayadeva II CSatn 153) we know that 
Manadeva, Mahideva and Vasantadeva were successive kings For Miana- 
deva we have inscriptions dated Samvat 386 and 413 and for Vasantadeva 
dated Samvat 435 The late Dr Fleet referred these inscriptions to his epoch 
of the Gupta era and therefore equivalent to ad 705 to 754 But we know 
that during this time Sivadeva II (inscnptional dates Sam 119 to 143) and 
Jayadeva II (inscnptional dates Sam 145 to 153) who were respectively the 
14th and the 15th kings after Vasantadeva, as we know from Jayadeva II’s 
inscription, were ruling This shows that the larger dates cannot be re- 
ferred to Fleet’s Gupta era Referred to the Vikrama era (as was rightly 
done by Drs Indraji and Vasak), the interval between Vasantadeva’s 
(Vikrama) Sam 435 and Sivadeva II’s Sam 119 = saka 619 = Vikrama 
Sam 754, is one of 319 years and on an average of 25 years for each reign 
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we get 13 kings ruling in the interval. Strangely, in Jayadeva II’s inscription 
the names of eleven kings after Vasantadeva are not mentioned, the twelfth 
was Udayadeva, the thirteenth, his son Narendradeva and the fourteenth, the 
latter’s son Sivadeva II Hence the meaning of verse 11 of Jayadeva’s in- 
scription as accepted by Dr Vasak and others seems to be the correct one 
Dr Vasak, however, believing in Fleet’s epoch of the Gupta era intends to 
read the dates, ‘ Sam. 510, 518, 519, 520 and 535 of Bhagwan Lai Indraji 
and Sylvam Levi as 310, 318, 319, 320 and 335 That this reading is in- 
correct will be evident from the following Sivadeva I and Amisuvarman’s 
last available date is then Sam 320— ad. 639, according to Dr Vasak (The 
inscription which Dr. Vasak intends to read as ‘ 335 ’ also belongs to Amsu- 
varman but as the portion containing the name of the king is illegible nothing 
should be discussed now) But the above date (ad 639) for Amsuvarman 
is incorrect for Yuang Chwang who visited Nepal not later than ad 637 
states ‘ Lately there was a King called Amsuvarman ’ showing clearly that 
Amsuvarman was dead before a d 637 Hence those that believed m Fleet’s 
epoch of the Gupta era meant to say that Yuan Chwang may not have 
actually visited Nepal and therefore his statement on Amsuvarman is incorrect 
Even assuming for argument’s sake that Amsuvarman was still living after 
ad. 637 we find that m ad 639 Amsuvarman and iSivadeva I were ruling. 
Sivadeva X was succeeded by Dhruvadeva who was followed by Udayadeva. 
Udayadeva’s son was Narendradeva who we know from Chin ese sources was 
ruling in ad 646. Hence ad 639 might be the date of his father Udayar 
deva but can under no circumstances be the date of Sivadeva I The date 
of the inscription which Dr Vasak wants to read as Sam 335 is, m his 
opinion equivalent to A D. 654-55 i c , during the reign of Narendradeva The 
dutaka of this inscription is Rajaputra Vikramasena, the same as the dutaka 
of the inscription of Sam. 32 and 34 of Amsuvarman and Sivadeva I Hence 
Dr Vasak intends to take the inscription of Sam. 335 to belong to Sivadeva 
I or his son Dhruvadeva. But as already shown Dr. Vasak should have taken 
the inscription to belong to the reign of Sivadeva I’s great grandson Naren- 
dradeva In that case one has to admit that the same Rajaputra Vikramasena 
was dutaka and a Rajaputra from the time of Sivadeva I to his great grand- 
son Narendradeva ' Sylvam Levi intends to take the epoch of these longer 
dates as A D 110. Hence his Sam 535 = ad. 645 ie., only one year before 
Narendradeva’s known date (a.d 646) Again, his Samvat 520 1= ad. 630 on 
his epoch Hence this date might belong to Narendradeva’s father Udayadeva ; 
whereas, we know that this inscription belongs to Udayadeva’s grandfather 
Sivadeva I. This shows that Sylvam LftVl’s epoch of A d 110 is hopelessly 
m error 

On Sylvam Levi’s epoch of ad 595 for the smaller dates Sam. 45= 
a.d. 640 After this, in Sam. 48 = a,.d. 643 (according to L6vi), we find 
Dhruvadeva a9 king But we know that only three years later in a d. 646 
Dhruvadeva’s grandson Narendradeva was reigning. Again, on the epoch, of 
the so-called Harsha era (ad 606), Sam. 39 = a.d. 645. The dutaka in this 
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inscription of Sam. 39 was Yuvaraja Udayadeva, evidently the son of Dhruva- 
deva Whereas we know that only one year later in a d. 646 Udayadeva’s son 
Narendradeva was reigning in Nepal, thus vanishing the reign of Udaya 
deva Hence Dr Fleet had no other option but to say that this Udayadeva 
was not the Licchavi (king) of that name but probably a Thlakurr prince of 
that name Again, Sam 45 of Ansuvarman is equivalent to a d. 651 on the 
epoch of ad 606 Ansuvarman ruled jointly with Sivadeva (I) for sometime 
who was followed by Dhruvadeva who ruled j'omtly with Jishnugupta in 
Sam 48= ad 654 Thus on the epoch of ad 606 either Sivadeva (I) or 
Dhruvadeva was ruling in ad. 651. Whereas, from Chinese sources we know 
that from a d 646 to 657 at least, Dhruvadeva’s grandson Narendradeva was 
ruling All this shows the utter incorrectness of the epochs A D 606 and 595 
for the so-called Harsha era From another consideration the incorrectness 
of the above epochs will be evident. The date of Jayadeva II’s inscription of 
Samvat 153 is equivalent to ad 759 (on the epoch of ad 606) In this 
inscription Jayadeva describes Harshadeva of Kamarupa as 'a very poweiful 
King, Lord of Gauda, Odra, Kalmga and Kosala Now, Yalsovarman of 
Kanauj sent an embassy to China m a.d 731, evidently when he became Lord 
Paramount of Nortem India after his conquest of Gauda and Bengal This 
Yasovarman was defeated by Lalitaditya of Kashmir and the Gauda King 
captured, taken to Kashmir and then killed by him seems to be this Yal§p- 
varman. Evidently, after this, Lalitaditya received investiture as Kmg by the 
Emperor of China m a d. 733. From this time there was anarchy m Gauda 
and Bengal, there being no ruler there To end this anarchy the people 
elected Gopala (who became the first King of the Psala dynasty) as their 
ruler from about ad 750 Thus Harshadeva of Kamarupa was Lord of 
Gauda, Odra, Kalinga and Kosala before ad 731 (The defeat of this 
Harshadeva by the Karnataka army, evidently of Galukya Vikramiaditya II 
about ad 735 is mentioned in the Shamangad inscription of Dantidurga 
Rashtrakuta dated saka 674= ad 752) Thus Harshadeva of Kamarupa was 
no longer Lord of Gauda, Odra etc , after A d 731, because the very laudatory 
reference to him could not have been made in Jayadeva’s inscription if on 
the date of the inscription, he was no longer the Lord of Gauda, Odra etc. 
This shows that the date of Jayadeva’s inscription cannot be A D 759 (on the 
epoch of A D 606 for the so-called Harsha era) and the same is in error by 
more than (759-731, or) 28 years le, the true epoch of the so-called Harsha 
era should be about ad (606-28, or) 578= Saka 500 In reality Sam 153 
=Saka 653=ad 730, on the true epoch of the so-called Harsha era 

It will thus be seen that Amsuvarman’s inscriptions are dated in Saka 
510, 518, 520, (5)30, (5)32, (5)34, (5)39 and (5)44 or (5)45 = ad. 587 to 
622, and this date of AmSuvarman is quite in accordance with Hiuen Tsiang’s 
statement concerning him Rev Beal also remarked ‘ From Hiuen Tsiang’s 
allusion one should be inclined to place Amsuvarman’s reign about ad 580- 
600’ (Buddhist Records, Vol II, p 81 fn ) 

The date of an inscription of Jishpugupta and Manadeva (II) has been 
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read as Sam 500 by Sylvam Levi, the correctness of which is very much 
doubted, by Dr. Vasak. We have the inscription of Jishnugupta and Dhruva- 
deva dated Sam 48 = Saka 548 — Vikrama Sam 683 It seems that the 
date of the inscription of Jishjnugupta and Manadeva (II) is really 
(Vikrama) Sam. 700 = Saka 565 = Sam (5)65 >= a.d 642 le, just before 
Narendradeva The above Manadeva (II) seems to be a brother of Udaya- 
deva whose name occurs in the Nepala vam&avaU immediately after Udaya- 
deva 

From the above it will be seen very clearly that true to tradition, m early 
Nepal only the Vikrama era was m use till about a d. 577 = Saka 500 
when the Saka era was introduced. But the simultaneous use of two eras 
with a difference of a few years was causing trouble, hence a new counting 
with omitted hundreds of the Saka era was introduced So that the epoch 
of the so-called Harsha era is really Saka 500 current = ad 576-77 

It will thus be seen that the conclusion of Dr Fleet in 1887 “And no 
objection could be taken by the Early Gupta kings to the adoption of the era 
of a royal house (the Licchavis of Neplal), m the connection with which 
they took special pride , I think, therefore, that m all probability the so- 
called Gupta era is a Licchavi era” ( Gupta Inscriptions, Intro, p. 136) is 
]ust the reverse of what he expected. In reality there has been found dis- 
tinct proof of the Licchavis of Nepal using the era, of the Gupta Vikra- 
miadityas which began from 58 bc. and no proof of the use of the Valabhi 
era (epoch ad. 319 1 ) which Dr. Fleet erroneously called the epoch of the 
era of the Gupta Vikramladityas. Hence incidentally I request real seekers 
after truth to decide how far the origin of the era of the Gupta Vikrami- 
dityas from a study of the Nepala inscriptions as shown above, true to Dr 
Fleet’s expectations ‘But the question of the origin of the (Gupta) era is 
one, of course, on which further discoveries, especially if any could be made 
m Nepal, may be expected to throw more light ' ( Gupta Inscriptions, Intro, 
p. 136) has been traced. 

I now append a synchronistic table with inscriptional dates for clearness.* 

In conclusion, I acknowledge my indebtedness to the late Mr Jogendra 
Chandra Ghosh of Calcutta from whom I received much help in writing this 
paper 


See next page for table. 
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Harshavardhana of 
Kanauj. 

Saka (5)22 to 
(5)25 =ad. 599 
to 602 


Madhavagupta. 


Adityasena 
Saka (5)65 '=a 


D 


643. 


Calukya Pulakesi 
II. 

(Saka 532 = A.D. 
609). 


daughter 

Vatsadevn= 


Harshadeva of Ka- 
marilpa. 

(Upto c.ad. 730) 

Yasovarman of 
Kanauj 

(Upto c. A.D 731). 


(Nepal) 

Manadeva (I) 

(V.S 386 to 413 = A.». 328 to 355) 

Mahideva 

Vasanta'deva 
(vs 435 1 = a,d. 378) 


is 

CD 

CJ 

r~t 

Z 

Sivadeva (1) and Amsuvarman. 

Saka 510 to 520= AD. 587 to 507 
Amsuvarman— -Saka (5)30 to (5)45'— 
ad 606 to 621. 

(Saka 535 — ad. 612), 

Dhruvadeva and Jishnugupta. 

Saka (5)48<=vs, 683 -ad. 625 


Udayadeva, | 

I Manadeva (II) and JishjEiugupta 
(vs 700 1 = A.D. 642). 
Narendradeva 

a.d 646 to 651 (from Chinese sources) 
- v.s 704 to 709. 

Sivadeva II 

Sam. 119 to X43i= Saka 619 to 643 = 
VS 754 to 778 = A.D 696 to 720. 

Jayadeva (II) 

Sam 145 to 153 i= Saka 645 to 653 = 
V.S 780 to 788 = ad 722 to 730. 


P M. P Bhojadeva of Kanauj 


Lalitaditya of 
Kashmir. 

(c A.D 732-—) 

Anarchy in Gauda 
and Bengal 


1. 

2 

3. 

4. 

5 

6 
7 


Gopala, the first 
Pala kmg 
( c A.D. 750 — 0 1 


VS 893 = Saka 758'= ad 834-35 
Sam 259 — Saka 759 = ad 835-36 
v.s 900 = Saka 765,= a.d 841-42. 
Sam. 276 = Saka 776= ad 852-53 
vs 919 1 = Saka 784= ad 860-61 
vs 932 = Saka 797=A.d 873-74 
vs 933 = Saka 798 = ad. 874-75 


REVIEW 


The Early History of Bengal (From the earliest times to the Muslim Conquest) 
Vol I, by Prof Pramode Lai Paul, M.A with a Foreword by Dr R C 
Majumdar, M.A , PHD, Vice-Chancellor, Dacca University , Indian Research 
Institute (Indmn History Series, No. 2 ), 170, Mamktala Street, Calcutta, 1939 , 
Pp. vm+158, Price •— Rs. 4 (Inland) ; 7s (Foreign) , Size •— 

There was a time when the history of different Indian provinces and States 
recorded in Government Gazetteers was looked upon as God's word m the fields of 
history touched by them. With due deference to this European nursing of Indian 
History and the impetus given by it to historical studies in the last two decades 
of the 19th century we must say that the history of provinces recorded by Govern- 
ment Gazetteers was necessarily imperfect as many sources of history were un- 
known to them. During the last 50 years so much material has been brought to 
light that the Provincial Governments ought to establish separate offices for revising 
all their ponderous tomes of Gazetteers with the help of experts well trained for 
this work In the old Gazetteers also we find better work done and recorded in 
cajses where the Gazetteers had the benefit of expert scholars like Bhandarkar 
and others but where these Gazetteer histories were written by administrative officers 
the history recorded by them was too tentative in conception and execution. 

Sir R G Bhandarkar wrote his Early History of the f Deccan for the Bombay 
Gazetteer but still his work is found authoritative as/ he combined the accuracy of 
the Western method of study with the profundity of a Sanskrit Pandit par excel- 
lence Of recent years scholars m different provinces have set themselves to the 
task of writing Early Histones of their provinces and brought forth more reliable 
works than the accounts m the Government Gazetteers. The work before us though 
it does not pretend to be a comprehensive history of early Bengal provides an excel- 
lent outline for such a history and we are sure that the author himself will give 
us someday a comprehensive history of Bengal in several volumes from the earliest 
times to the present day. 

Dr R C. Majumdar, the present Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca University, 
who has already given us several volumes of the history of Greater India, has 
trained many students in the art of handling sources of history and the present 
volume by Prof. P. L Paul prepared under the guidance of Dr Majumdar and 
blessed with his Foreword would be found very useful to the students of the early 
History of Bengal In this volume Prof Paul gives us the political history of 
early Bengal up to the Muslim Conquest He hopes to bring out shortly the 
second volume of this study containing religious, cultural and social history of 
Early Bengal. 

The volume before us contains seven chapters * — I — From the Earliest Times 
to the Gupta Period , II — From the Fall of the Guptas to the Rise of the Palos , 
III — The Pula Dynasty , IV — The P&la Dynasty ( Contd ) , V — Independent 
Dynasties m Vnnga and Rd4ha; VI — The Sena Dynasty and VII — Administrative 
System These' Chapters are followed by four Appendices on the Pala Chronology, 
Sena Chronology, Lak$mana Sena Era and Doubtful Invasions of Bengal. We 
believe Prof Paul will give us an exhaustive Index to both the volumes m the 
second volume promised by him. 

There is no mention of any part of Bengal m the Rgveda. The ancient name 
of northern Bengal was Pun dravar dhana . The Attmeya Brdkmana refers to Pun- 
dras, Andhras and Sabaras. The Aitareya Aranyaka mentions Vangas, Vagadhas 
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(,=Magadhas) and Cers. It seems that in the later Vedic period Bengal was in- 
habited by tribes of a different stock of population from the Brahmamcal writers 
of the above texts and these tribes were avoided by them as far as possible The 
Mahabharata mentions Vanga, Puntfra and Anga The Buddhist literature also 
mentions Anga The history of Bengal from the fall of the Mauryas to the rise of 
the Guptas is almost dark Northern Bengal was under the Gupta emperors almost 
up to the middle of the 6th century ad. About this time the Gupta Empire broke 
up into independent dynasties, some of which fought among themselves and thus 
invited foreign invasions from neighbouring potentates, including one by Har§a- 
deva, who is called King of Gauda m an inscription of ad 759 The history of the 
Pala and Sena Dynasties (pp 33 to 110) le. from the 8th century to the 12th 
century ad. is more nch m details than the earlier history of Bengal— This in brief 
is the history of Bengal touched by the author and reconstructed on the strength of 
available materials Written in a clear style and well documented' on all important 
points the present outline of the Early History of Bengal by Prof Paul would be 
found attractive even to a lay reader not interested m the dry bones of chronology, 
the rattling of copper-plates or the vacuous vagaries of the Furanas, which breed 
controversies m which the public finds no interest as they are inconclusive We 
congratulate the author and the Indian Research Institute, Calcutta on this useful 
publication 

P K Gode 



THE LATE SIR E. DENISON ROSS 


It is with the deepest regret that the Editors and 
Publishers of the New Indian Antiquary have to announce the 
death of Sir E Denison Ross, the noted Iranian scholar, in 
September this year It was only recently that a Volume of 
Studies organised by the New Indian Antiquary m his honour 
was published, and a specially bound presentation copy was 
being sent to him. It is all the more regrettable that the only 
Volume which was completed, whether in India or Europe, 
before the war clouds spread over the Western world, could 
not reach his hands It is now doubtful if a Presentation 
Volume will be organized, as intended, by the School of Oriental 
Studies m London, of which he was the first Director. Thus 
the Volume Ojfj Indian and Iranian Studies remains the unique 
symbol of the regard and esteem which he inspired m his 
colleagues, students and admirers 




SOME RARE PORTRAITS AND WASLIS 1 

By 

HIRANANDA SASTRI, Baroda. 

Collections of specimens of art are of three kinds ; those housed in 
museums, those made by the rich dilettante, and those made by the lover of 
art. Personally I am not m favour of private collections in spite of being a 
collector myself. For when paintings, writings, etc , are deposited in museums 
they become available to the public, and reproductions of them can be obtained, 
even if with some difficulty. But when they go to the drawing-room of rich 
amateurs they are beyond the reach of ordinary people or are not even known 
to exist They are lost to the student at large. The case however is differ- 
ent where lovers of art are concerned, for they are always ready to encourage 
art by placing their collections before genuine students and glad to allow them 
to study the specimens they possess and publish the results of their investiga- 
tions for the information of the votaries of the muse of art. Such personages 
might even lend their acquisitions to museums for exhibition, thus making 
them readily accessible and hence useful to the student and connoisseur alike. 

The small art collection in the possession of Sir V. T. Krishnama Chari 
comes under the third of the categories I have enumerated above, for it is 
always available to scholars for study. The collection consists of paintings 
and washs, or specimens of calligraphic writing. The waslis are beautifully 
written. Some of them are signed and dated though the date is expressed 
symbolically. It is my intention here to publish a few of these specimens. 

The Delhi Museum of Archaeology is said to have specimens by more 
than one hundred calhgraphists m its collection A number of these were 
made known to the public by Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan, BA, 
in a memoir of the Archaeological Department of India and m a note on 
Muslim calligraphy in the Journal of Indian Art and Letters, Vol. IX, pp.60 ff 
The ' Nastlallq and the ‘ Shikasta ’ and the other specimens in the collection 
under notice are fair examples of some Muslim calligraphic systems. They are 
reproduced here for comparative study. Such comparison with other speci- 
mens will enable us to see how the art developed and declined. Similar speci- 
mens are also to be found in other collections also which the late Dr Smith 
mentioned in his History of Fine Art m India, etc. The waslis require study 
—a patient study, for some of them, particularly those written in the Shikasta 
style, defy even an expert decipherer ! 


1 This article has been written in collaboration with Mr. V. H. BhANOT, b.A. 
(Hons.) (Cantab), Mi, of the Education Department, Baroda 
2. These terms are explained in the sequel. 
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It would be well to give a few general remarks on the history of the 
Indo-Persian or Mughal School of painting and the technical names of the 
calligraphic systems of Persian or Arabic writings 

The Indo-Persian or Mughal School of painting might well be consi- 
dered to have started in the reign of Akbar His grand father Biabur is 
known to have been an admirer of Bihzad, the famous painter of Herat, 
who was Babur’s contemporary (ad 1487-1524). Akbar seems to have been 
greatly influenced by the paintings of the said Kamal-ud-dltn Bihzad, and 
of his pupil Agha. MIrah of Tabriz They led him to establish the school of 
painting generally known by the name of Indo-Mughal 

Though opinions differ, we make bold to assert, with Abu-1 FazI, 
the Boswell of Akbar, that the Indian disciples of this school produced works 
which surpassed those of the foreign ustads themselves Indeed one of these 
Indian painters is said to have touched up and finished a painting by the 
great ustad Bihzad himself This was Khwaja Abdul Dawud, who was the 
favourite of Akbar and the ustad of Daswanth the Kahiar painter of Akbar’s 
court Khwaja Dawud was a master calligraphist as well Abu-1 Fazl gives a 
list of calligraphic experts, among whom the most eminent in Akbar’s time 
was Muhammad Hussain of Kashmir These calligraphists followed various 
styles or systems Abu-1 Fazl has enumerated eight such systems, which were 
current during the 16th century in Iran, Turan, Turkistan, Turkey and India 
These are all distinct styles and can be distinguished from one another by 
differences in the proportion of straight and curved lines Akbar’s favourite 
script was Nastaliq, which consists almost entirely of curved strokes The 
letters of the Arabic alphabet m which Persian is also written lend them- 
selves to artistic treatment, and the masters of the calligraphic art have been 
able to produce specimens which win admiration from all and sundry 

The eight calhgraphical systems current m the time of Akbar are, ac- 
cording to Abu-1 Fazl, as follows • — 

(1) The Suls, (2) the Tauqi'a, (3) the Muhaqqaq, (4) the Naskh, (5) 
the Raihan, (6) the Riqa’a, (7) the Ghubar and (8) the Ta'atlq The mam 
styles of Muslim scnpt, however, are four, le, (1) Kufic (2) Naskh (3) 
Nastaliq and (4) Shikasta Of these the first two are used chiefly for Arabic, 
and the other two, for Persian 

The first six styles in Abu-1 Fazl’s list were derived in ah 310 by 
Ibn-i-Muqlah from the Maqali and the Kufic characters The Ghubar system 
is also attributed to him Many ascribe the Naskh method to Y»aqut. The 
Ta'allq way of writing is believed to have been derived from the Riqia'a and 
the Tauqi'a 3 

The main difference in the form of a letter in these systems lies in the 
proportion of straight and curved strokes The Kufic character con- 
sists of one-sixth curvature and five-sixth straight lines, the Maqali has no 
curved lines at all— that is why the inscriptions found on ancient buildings 


3 Ain-t-Akban (BLOCHMANN), Vol. I, pp 99 ff 
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are mostly written in this script. The Suls and the Nasldi each consist of one- 
third curved lines and two-thirds straight lines Of these the former, 1 e , 
Suls is described as fall i e., clear, bold, while the other as Khafi or hidden, 
thin The Tauqi'a and the Riqia consist of three-fourths curved lines and one- 
fourth straight lines — the former is Jah and the latter Khafi The Muhaqqaq 
and Raihian each consist of three-fourths straight lines ; the first of these is 
fah and the second is Kh afi. 

Akbar’s favourite mode of writing seems to have been the eighth m 
Abu-1 Fazl’s list, le the Nastaliq. It is a round script and seems to have 
been evolved from the Naskh and the Ta'alTq scripts which it gradually re- 
placed The majority of waslis le, specimens of calligraphy beautifully il- 
lustrated and mounted on caidboard, are written m this style It would 
appear from Abu-1 Fazl’s writings that Akbar much preferred calligraphy to 
painting “ Pictures are much inferior to the written letter inasmuch as the 
latter may embody the wisdom of bygone ages, and becomes a means of 
intellectual progress ” But Akbar was highly interested in the art of painting 
also, m spite of his predilection for beautiful writing The encouragement 
he gave to the art of painting produced some master-pamters who even ex- 
celled their own ustdds Witness Abu-1 Fazl, “ More than a hundred painters 
have become famous masters of the art, whilst the numbers of those who 
approach perfection, and of those who are middling, is very large This 
is specially true of the Hindus , their pictures surpass conception of things 
Few, indeed, m the whole world are found equal to them ” 

These remarks are indicative of the interest which painting must have 
attracted during the rule of Akbar The Emperor himself is said to have 
remarked once that “ there are many men who hate .paintings but such men 
I dislike It appears to me as if a painter had quite peculiar means of re- 
cognising God, for a painter in sketching anything that has life, and in devis- 
ing its limbs one after the other, must come to feel that he cannot bestow 
individuality upon his work, and is thus forced to think of God, the giver 
of life, and will thus increase his knowledge” 

Evidently it was this exalted attitude of the great Mughal that made 
possible the masterpieces of painting and calligraphic art to be so numerous 
during his reign Like painting, calligraphy was regarded as a fine art worthy 
of the most serious study, and masters of this skill enjoyed fame throughout 
Asia in those days They were careful to sign and date their work, and thus 
added to the value of their productions As Vincent Smith has stated, many 
of the albums in the London collections containing miniatures include hun- 
dreds of specimens of beautiful writings in various styles and of different 
periods, which often seem to have been more valued than the drawings and 
paintings associated with them Indeed a long catalogue of calhgraphists 
might be compiled from the collections in England, if anybody would but 
take the trouble 

Both these arts, especially the art of calligraphy, require patronage to 
flourish, though this is to some extent true of every fine art Proper appre- 
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ciation is necessary in order that it might prosper Alcbar and his two imme- 
diate successors patronised this art very liberally, and the waslis produced 
in their reign are the objects of unstinted praise The art began, to deterio- 
rate later on for want of patronage. Only recently we have again become 
aware of the beauties of the art Much of the credit for this must go to 
Taigore and Havell, who have done splendid service in banging specimens of 
Indian painting to the notice of the general public and m revealing the mystic 
and other meanings connected with them European art critics and those 
who follow in their wake take Havell as an extremist in his admiration of 
Indian art How far they are justified m this we do not feel tempted to 
decide We can only say here that Havell was one of the foremost admirers 
or connoisseurs of Indian art to whose appreciation of its merits and sym- 
bolical interpretation the care bestowed on it in Europe and America is largely 
due 

It would be out of place to discuss the history of Indian painting here. 
But that the art has existed m India from very ancient tunes it is hardly 
necessary to prove One must, however, refute any contentions that “the 
history of painting came to an abrupt stop with the Ajanta Series in ad 
642 ” or that “ the history of Indian painting between the close of the Ajanta 
Senes in a.d. 642 and the importation of Persian art by Akbar about a.d. 
1540, a penod of more than nine centuries, is almost a blank.” The art was 
not extinct on Indian soil at any time. Fine specimens of paintings belong- 
ing to different penods between these nine centuries have been published and 
can be shown as evidence vitiating such statements. As regards coinage, too, 
it would be incorrect to assume that the art of striking mudr&s deteriorated 
and ceased developing m the early mediaeval period m India. Vincent Smith 
and others have made such assertions as the above, and I cannot help remark- 
ing that they must be held to be prejudiced and hasty In Gujarat and 
Rajputan'a at least, the art continued to flourish, and specimens bearing dates 
before the advent of the Mughals in this country are known to exist One 
must admit, however, that painting was liberally patronised by Akbar and 
his two immediate successors and some great masterpieces were produced m 
consequence. 

Plate I (a) 

As remarked above the art of painting in India can be traced to hoary 
antiquity But this is hardly the case with calligraphy. Indeed, I am not 
aware if calligraphy as an art was developed m Hmdu India as it did in 
Musalman countries or in India under the Mughals Excepting the autograph 
of the great Harshavardhana engraved m the Banskhera copper-plate, (Plate 
I (a) ), and the royal signatures which frequently occur in Mysore inscriptions 
(Archaeological Survey Progress Report, 1911-12, pages 109 ff), hardly any 
calligraphic specimens worth the name, such as we see written in the systems 
enumerated by Abu-1 Fazl, are known in the case of Devanagarl at least Of 
course, neatly written documents and manuscripts are legion, but they aie 
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not analogous to the Tughra, the Nastaliq and other ways of writing invented 
by Musalmans. 

Different modes of writing were known m ancient India, such as the 
Citra-lipi or the Mudra-lipi. Yet excepting the way of writing on mudras, 
i e , coins or seals, specimens of other modes are not known, This may be due 
to the fact that the Biiahml-lipi and the scripts derived from it were not suited 
to the requirements of the modes invented by Musalmlan calhgraphists, who 
often wrote in a crooked way, so much so that their writing became very diffi- 
cult to read if not unreadable. The qualifications of good penmanship accord- 
ing to Hindu ideals are, as stated in the Mat'sya and the Garuda-Purancts, or 
in the Sarangadharapaddhati quoted in the Lekhapaddhati, as follows — The 
letters should always be equal, of equal headlines, that they should be round 
and thick and well connected with the matrds or vowel marks : — 

*rinf?r ^ i 

JTT5IIS qt STRlfr tl II 

These characteristics are contrary to the features of calligraphy noticed in 
the A‘in-i-Akbari. 

Later specimens of what may be called Citra-lipi are known to exist 
They are rather pictures of the subjects of the aksharas For example, the 
syllable Om is considered to consist of three component parts, a, u, and m. 
The letter a stands for Vishnu, u for Siva and m for Prajapati Figures of 
these divinities may consequently be seen written in the diagram of the Om, 
as m a picture in my collection which I reproduce below (Plate I (b) ) But 
that is hardly the kind of calligraphy we see m the masks. 

Plate I (b) 

Washs require a careful and patient study as many of them are extremely 
tortuous and difficult to read Sayings like hkhe Musa padhe Kkuda are 
indicative of the undecipherable nature of such writings One has to fami- 
liarise oneself with them by seeing as many specimens as one possibly can. 
For this he must have access to specimens, either directly through museums 
and private collections or through learned publications 

We turn now to the paintings and washs m the collection under notice. 
The best pictures m it are by painters of the Indo-Persian School, excepting 
one which I would call Persian This is a portrait of Jami, the celebrated 
poet of Persia who flourished in the 15th century a d Jiatru is a nom-de-plume, 
the real name being Nur-ud-dln Abdul Rehmian He was bom on the 7th 
November 1414 A D (23rd Sha'aban 817 ad) at a village called Jam in Herat. 
His mastery of the Persian language and his knowledge were reputed to be 
unequalled throughout the Persian Empire, and he enjoyed great respect for 
his erudition from the Princes of his time More than 44 works were written 
by him — his poem on the loves of Yusuf and Zulekha is one of the finest com- 
positions in the Persian language. Jami died at the advanced age of 81 lunar 
years, on Friday the 9th November 1492 a.d (18th Muharram 898 ah ), 
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Plate I (c). 

This picture (Plate I (c) ) bears some texts written on it They are 
as follows 4 • — 

Jami’s portrait. Top and bottom lines : 

“ Jiami had no desire for fame, 

All this verse is in new style ” 

Right and left margins — 

l\jA ( y f) pi Dlj «-* JU* ijJ OL J li » dl l' d,u ’- iai 

Ctl)U L.'-lJ| tiUai U>- 1*5 J l*J Q 

I said, “ How is it that thou dost not say anything about thyself ? ” He 
replied, “ My father is a person who is pioud of himself, but my mother is 
of lowly spirit 5 6 * It was said to a learned man that'he should take his share 
from the world, for he will pass away” 

Most of the inscriptions wntten in such miniatures, it may be remarked 
here m passing, have little to do with the pictures they are written upon In 
the case of Jiami, too, this remark holds good to a certain extent. He was a 
great Sufi, and the words ^ ^ could apply to him But 

the writings m the margin, however, would not He was a well-known person 
His father was Maulana Muhammad or Ahmad Isfahani He was remark- 
ably polite, of a very gentle disposition, and endowed with extensive learn- 
ing. Even princes who were themselves men of erudition and exalted talents 
have lavished the most unbounded praise upon Jami. A scholar and pro- 
found Sufi like Jiami would not describe his mother as is done m the inscrip- 
tion on the painting This means that the writing cannot be contempora- 
neous with the portrait 

The figure has a marked resemblance with the portraits of Persian 
dignitaries which are published elsewhere 0 We have no means of ascertain- 
ing whether the picture is a genuine portrait of Jami or not, apart from the 
name uA- written m the top line. Judging from the evidences of style, 
dress, etc. there would seem to be little against accepting it as an actual 
portrait In all cases, however, it will be a matter of belief or opinion and 
we might leave the point there 

Some of the texts of these washs are of the nature of what we call 
subhashttas m Sanskrit, 1 e apophthegms They may aptly be used as quota- 
tions for adorning a speech The stanzas wntten on the accompanying re- 
presentation of a youth of unknown identity are of this kind There is no 
label on it The mscnption in small letters above the head of the young 

4 I am indebted to Mr G Yazdani, Director of Archaeology, Hyderabad, for 
these readings and their translation 

5. See postscript 

6 I am told of another portrait of Jami which differs from the present one m 

many details. I have not, however, been able to see this portrait 
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man simply says that it is the result of Indian penmanship in black. The 
verses are written in Thulth characters and in Arabic The three lines m 
bold Thidth characters are in praise of the Prophet and the intervening lines 
in small letters are general expressions The short line written towards the 
right comer is also of the same nature Evidently it is addressed to God 
The opposite side gives the name of the scribe saying, “ It is m the hand- 
wntmg of ‘ Abdulla Tabhakh’ ” Who this person was I am unable to 
establish No date seems to be given anywhere on the picture. 

Plate II. 


til j I _>*■«•* J £-u JS'’ ( \ ) 

j* ^ y } 

<lil<4 oi | j (f) 

Translation 

(1) “Every praise in respect of the Prophet falls short even if the 
person who is praising may exaggerate ; ” 

(2) “Bright, smcere, transparent, winner of praise, conniver, valiant” 

(3) “Verily God has praised him according to his worth , he has no 
match.” 

Plate III. 

Another noteworthy picture is a portrait — a very lifelike representation 
of some Musalman dignitary The label on the top in Persian, calls (Plate 

III) him (Ba)havuddaulah, but does not throw any light on his identity. 
The label in Persian says it is drawn in India The picture occupies the 
top portion Below it there are two panels containing fourteen lines of 
Arabic verse, seven lines to each panel In the margin opposite to the right 
leg of the portrait there is a name which might be read as Nisad Khan. 
Whether it stands for the calligraphist or for some other person it would 
be hazardous to opine 

Plate IV 

There are four more pictures in the collection requiring special notice 
They are reproduced below One purports to represent the Darbar (Plate 

IV) of Babur His name is written in the Peisian script at the top. The 
phrase Kar-i-Uind is also given towards the right comer at the top These 
words are meant to indicate that the picture was drawn in India Who the 
painter was is not stated The picture must be the work of some master 
painter whose name I am unable to find That the picture is an early 
Indo-Persian work cannot be doubted The central figure seated under 
a canopy and on a couch represents some royalty probably early Mughal 
It bears a resemblance to the portraits of Babur in several of the pictures 
that are reproduced m “ The Memoirs of Baber ” by F. G.Talbot, published 
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in London in the year 1909. At the same time it must be admitted that our 
picture does not resemble some of the other portraits m this very book. 
The translator of “ The Memoirs of Baber ” avers, however, that the portraits 
of Babur shown in the illustrations of his book must be accepted as authen- 
tic, as there is sufficient resemblance between the several pictures to war- 
rant such acceptance. We shall have to admit that such representations 
might not have been drawn in front of the person sought to be portrayed, as 
is usually done nowadays by giving sittings to the pamter They might 
sometimes have been drawn from memory The same is the case with the 
portraits of Nurjahan, the famous Mughal Empress, for instance All her 
pictures differ from one another and would lend support to the view that the 
Mughals did not give sittings for their portraits in violation of the injunc- 
tion of the Qur’an. 

Plate V. 

Another picture m the collection puipoits to represent Shah Shuja'a, 
(Plate V) as is shown by the labels on it This Shah Shuja'a 
(t-CUljlscil. hi) must be the youngest son of Taimur Shah, the son of 
Ahmed Shah Abdali He was sent to Kashmir by his brother Muhammad 
Shah and imprisoned in the Kohi-i-Mlran fort m AD 1812 whence he was 
released in 1814 by Maharaja Ranjit Singh and detained in Lahoie as a 
prisoner till he escaped to the British territories He was placed on the 
throne of Kabul by the British Government m 1839 but was murdered by his 
nephew m a.d 1842 I do not think he should be identified with the Sultan 
of the Muzaffanans or any other ruler of this name. 

Plate VI. 

Then comes the picture of Nawiab Shaista Khan (Plate VI) on horse- 
back It is full of vigour and quite lifelike but for the pose of the leg, which 
looks shorter than what it should be The label calls the subject of the paint- 
ing Shaista Khan and if it names him correctly he must be identical with 
the Mughal Subedar of Deccan who was attacked by Shivaji in his camp at 
Poona and fled through a window. Vincent Smith also reproduces a portrait 
of him, but the present picture bears no resemblance to Smith’s picture. 
This would strengthen our view that the Mughals and other Musalmlans 
were unwilling to sit for portraits which were consequently drawn from 
memory only 

Plate VII. 

The last picture we should like to mention here is of a young pnnee 
of Arabia (Plate VII), if one is to be guided by the labels. Whether he is 
an imaginary figure or stands for some historical person we have no means 
to determine But that it is an artistic and well-executed drawing cannot be 
denied though the face is too boyish for the long whiskers we see on it. The 
figure stands between two texts written above and below Thei left comer at 
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the top gives the name of the poet which seems to read Shah-MIr. Both the 
texts are written in Shikasta. 

Plates VIII & IX. 

As to the waslis proper, that is, the calligraphic writings as such, of 
which three (Plates VIII to X) are reproduced here, one (VIII) seems to 
give the date in the words jo jf j. ti which according to the Abjad way 
of reckoning would mean 962 (a.h ) le. 1554-55 ad. Below the date is 
written the name of Muhammad Kiazim who might have been the calligra- 
phist or the composer of the Persian verses written in beautiful Nastaliq 
mode The second wash (Plate IX) is wntten on the back of the picture 
of what the label calls Babur’s Darbar. 

Plate X. 

The text of the third wash (Plate X) has two couplets in Persian and 
according to the subscript, was written by one Muhammad who describes 
himself as Mehjiiml Khidmat ( ? ) ie one who is away from service 

If this note can persuade persons who possess such collections to bang 
their art treasures to the notice of scholars interested in the subject we shall 
consider ourselves to be amply rewarded. Many States as well as private 
individuals m this vast country are known to possess them. They very often 
keep them to show to select personages in order to earn their good-will. 
Numbers of them are sold for high prices and go to distant lands, never to 
be heard of again. And only genuine love of art, true devotion to the Muse 
of learning, can check it and keep these treasures within the reach of the 
votaries of knowledge. 

Postscript— 

While correcting the final proofs of this article I had an opportunity 
of consulting Sayyid Mahmudmiyan Ahmadmiyan Kazi, MA., Professor 
of Persian in the Baroda College. He has kindly made two suggestions which 
I consider valuable and should like to place before scholars in the form of 
this postscript. I think he is right and I would gladly change my remarks 
accordingly. The epithet of , etc., he takes in the sense of “a frail 

old woman.” This does not imply any insinuation but would be quite appro- 
priate especially when a sufi like Jami is speaking of his mother. In that case 
my remarks about the contemporaneity of the text wilt have to be modified. 
As to the wash reproduced in plate VIII he will calculate the date from the 
words flk; and not from In that case the date would be 1134 

a.h, i.e. 1721 a.d. 
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LOUIS RENOU, Paris. 

L’un des traits qui marquent la! langue du RV. est qu'on y trouva juxta- 
poses des elements nominaux entre lesquds la relation attendue est celle qui 
existerait entre un substantif et son epithete, entre un 1 nom determinant et un 
nom determine. Le cas qu’on peut prendre pour type est l’expression soma in 
made I 80 1 “ dans le soma, dans 1’ivresse ”, c’est-h-dire “ dans Tiviesse du 
soma”, cf made somasya I 85 10 et passim. 

Des cas analogues ont ete releves notamment par Fischel et par 
Geldner ; Pischel les rangeait sous la rubrique de l’hendiadyoin (cf Ved 
Stud. I, Sachverz ), Geldner mclinant vers la notion de composes ouverts 
“ offenes, loses Compositum” (Veld. Stud II et III, Sachverz. , Kommentar, 
Index, notes a la traduction du RV., passim). L’un et l’autre terme sont 
inadequats L’hendiadyoin est une figure de style d’un emploi limite, la juxta- 
position vedique est un trait de langue general , l’hendiadyom suppose en quel- 
que mamere la fragmentation d’une expression unitaire, le type some mdde 
se realise seulement (comme l’a notd Oldenberg Notein ad VI 66 11) lh ou 
chaque membre pris a part donne un sens valable et suffisanit. Quant a la 
composition “ouverte”, elle implique cet enseignement que le type some 
mdde repose sur d’anciens composes dont elements se seraient dissocies Ce ne 
peut etre exact, dans la majonte des emplois, pour la langue du RV , etant 
donne que les composes de meme structure que ces formations ne sont attestes 
le plus souvent qu’a une date ulterieure. 11 faut voir bien plutot dans un 
juxtapose comme some mdde les temoms d’un stade pre-compositionnel 

Les fonnes en question sont passablement nombreuses Un examen rainu- 
tieux du RV. a cet egard en ferait sans doute ressurgir d’autres : il est visible 
qu'en marnts endroits l’uiteipr&ation de fonnes juxtaposees comme types pre- 
compositionnels facihte 1’intelligence d’un passage 

Bien entendu, il ne faut retetur, dans 1’ immense masse des emplois juxta- 
poses, que ceux dont les elements comportent entre eux 1 un rapport de depen- 
dance ou de determination. Le cas normal est que l’un des deux termes precise 
1’autre nous sommes sur le plan de ce qui donnera dans la langue posterieure 
au RV (Wackernagel II 1 p. 250) des karmadbaraya • cf Geldner Ved. 
Stud. II p 280 qui rapproche cl duhkhayantfa i= duhkham eva yantram. On 
peut citer avec des nuances diverses et des probabihtes egalement diverses 
ghtam annum II 35 14 ‘‘nourriture consistant en beurre” haoisa ghntma II 
10 4, somani dsiram X 49 10 (conteste Oldenbejrg Noten I p 411 n.) La 
coexistence depressions comme ghtavad dhavis X 14 14 mdique quel est le 
rapport des deux termes en presence 
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A soma in made precite se laisse joindre ranaya .maddya ("pour 
1’ivresse rejouissante ” Pischel Ved Stud I p 66) III 47 1, cf mado rdntyaJi 
X 29 3 

Un groupe s’etablit autour de la notion de gir- “ chant ” ou analogues 
diivo girah I 14 1 (“ Lobreden” Geldnee), arcisa gird V 17 3,nca gird 
VIII 27 5 , viprobhih manmabhih I 127 2 VIII 60 3 = viprmam ma° Cf. 
aussi slSkam ghdsam X 94 1, tristubkani team VIII 7 1, 69 1 une force 
(le. un chant) consistant en tnstubh) ”, cf. Pischel I, p 197 n. 1 qui 
alRgue encore arlias tristvibhah IX 97 35 Vipo ratnd III 3 1 est sans doute 
a entendre avec Geldner “Redeperlen” On peut rapprocher mamma 
vayunmi II 19 8 “ priere (qui suit) les voies ntuelles ” (analogue Pischel 
I p 301) 

Le mot gir- se juxtapose aussi avec barhdnd IX 10 4 “ avec la force 
anmhilante, avec le chant ”, cf Ronnow BSGS IX p 65, et le meme mot 
barhdnd avec sdvas I 52 11, Ronnow p 58 

Get etat de choses aboutit parfois a des locutions stables, ainsi yapiam 
adhvaram qui designe le sacrifice! sous son double aspect oratoire et pratique 
(Neisser Worterb s v adhvard-) 

Le phenomena n’mteresse pas uniquement les noms d’action ; des noms 
d’agent y sont concemes, ainsi devam rtvijam I 1 1 (et ailleurs), dev 6 
dutah X 98 2 “ messager des dieux ” Sieg Sagenst p 138 n. 4, druhyav t 
lane VI 46 8 et autres locutions analogues C’est ici qu’interviennent les 
expressions gcivo dhendvah, proprement “des vaches qui sont dels laitieres ”, 
ou staryo gavah TS avir vast citees Wackernagel II p 250 nous sommes 
a l’origine des composes du type dhenustari-, vadabadhenu-, qui entrent dans 
la langue a partir du YV. 

Geldner II p 280 a note la frequence de I “ asynddte ” avec le mot 
tamos- . le cas le plus notable est tamasi harmye V 32 5 “ dans la demeure 
des tenures” (mort ou enfefrs, Geldner ZDMG LXXI p 338 n T) 

Cf encore atyrna ptjasa II 34 13 “ sous la forme d’un cheval ” un tel 
juxtapose ouvre la voie aux mnombrables composes en °rupa- du, classique ; 
maricih pravatah X 58 6 “ espaces pourvus de rayons lumineux ”, snya 
hiranyaih I 122 2 (Pischel II p 199, qui renvoie a son article de GGA. 
1895 p 448), enasah Tirvat IV 12 5 “prison consistant en (ou resultat 
de) peche” (Geldner II p 280 Oldenberg ZDMG. LV p 318), variithe 
gdbhastau II 18 8 (Geldner III p 180), vayundm bhojcmd X 44 7 “jouis- 
sances consistant en les voies ntuelles” (Pischel I p 303, qui cite ghtra 
vayund I 162 18) Gotra gah HI 30 21 “troupeiaux de vaches”, cf. avec 
la determination grammaticalement exprimee gdvam goh dm II 23 18 gotra 
gavdm VI 65 5 Budhne yonau IV 1 11, 17 14 (Pischel II p 214), 
ksamabudhnam IV 19 4 (“Erdboden” Geldner), pastytsu .yonau X 46 
6 “ au sein des demeures” (cf la double construction j'uxtaposee ou subor- 
donnee avec madhya- mddhye samudre VII 68 7, apam madhye VII 89 4), 
durah drill'd VI 17i 6, vdyd ‘ svasah VI 63 7, susmaih jambhebhih VII 7 2 
(Geldner Ip 114) sdcydm, ajau X 61 1 (Pischel Ip 76), jrdyamsi 
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.rdjatjisi X 75 7 “l’etendue dies terres” (cf Geldner II p 266), animm 
. .ksudham VIII 60 20 (Geldner II p. 291), sudant • • rasam { — rasavan- 
tam) TB. 12 13 (PlSCHEL I p 72) Des faits die oef getnre dispensed: de 
chercher dans devan juxtapose a janma I 71 3 (en depit d’Oldenberg) VI 
11 3 autre chose qu’un accusatxf plunel au sehs d’un gemtif 1 determinant, 

Un petit groupe se forme autour de noms d’armes : huh . asana X 
95 3 et s dr yam asantm I 148 4 (Geldner I p 266 II p 280) ; cf aussi 
sayctkam ■ ■ vapam I 32 3, 84 11, hetitn tavislm X 142 3 (Pischel II p. 
207), tapusim helm III 30 17 VI 52 3, peut etre gdbhastim asamm “une 
mam (qui est comma) une fronde ” (cf. Geldner, Oldenberg) I 54 4 

Dans plusxeurs cas cette juxtaposition, quelle que sort la valeur originelle 
des termes en presence, aboutit a associer deux synonymes ksam...prthivtm 

I 67 5, bhunnm prlhivtni V 85 4 (et analogues), adtayah parvatdh X 94 1 
(et ailleurs), pdrvato girih I 37 7 , cf. aussi grav'd • • • dink AV. V 20 10 et 
Bloomfield ad loc Cette association se presente exclusivememt aux cas 
directs 

La constatation d’emplois amsi definis n’est pas sans importance quand 

II s’agit de discnminer la valeur adjective et la valeur substantive d’un nom 
A parcourir le dictionnaire de Grassmann, a suivre certains traducteurs, on 
serait amene h conclure qu’un grand nombre de mots qui en vertu de leur 
emploi normal ou des conditions morphologiques sont des substantifs peuvent 
aussi de fagon occasionnelle fonctionner comme adjectifs Or, lorsqu’on ob- 
serve le contexte on s’apergoit que la plupart du temps ces fonctions d’adjectif 
sont instaurees par meconnaissance d’un emploi juxtapose Amsi Grass- 
mann confers au mot vip- “ incantation ” l’acception de “ begeistert ” pour 
la seul passage V 68 1. II y a la, simplement, un emploi de substantif juxta- 
pose : vipa girt “ le chant, a savoir l’mcantation ” De meme tuj- “ elan ” 
signifiera “l’elan du chant ” dans tufa girt V 17 3, non “ nut kraft ’ gem 
Liede” ; tan- “duree” vaut comme substantif dans tana, g%ra I 38 13 II 2 
1 “la duree du chant” c’est-a-dire "un chant comportant une duree” De 
meme sukta- dans sukftya vacase IX 90 6 est 1’equivalent sous forme de 
juxtapose de ce qu’est en tatpurusa suktavdka-, en bahuvrThi suktavac- 

Susma- n’a nulle part le sens de “ stark ” que lui attribute Grassmann . 
on a cite precedemment la juxtaposition susmaih jambhebhih ; stismah 
madah IX 79 5 “ 1’ivresse en tant que force ” , susmah I 52 4 est un nom 
d’ action plunel sujet, comme on a si souvent dans le RV , notamment dans 
la categone des noms en -ti- utdyah, ratdyah, abhistayah, abMmdtih La 
notion de nom d' action est vaste dans les mantra , ces noms sont en mesure 
de fonctionner librement comme sujets, sans qu’il faille pour autant multi- 
plier les emplois d’ agents ou d adjectifs. Les Marat sont les “ ebranlements ” 
(du del) dhulayah; ou nous parle des “faveurs’ ( ratdyah ) et des “ defa- 
veurs” {aratayah) comme d’entites personnelles (cf I 29 4) Les noms- 
racmes femimns du type dvh- nid- ris- drub,- etc. sont des “ hostihtes " agis- 
santes la traduction par “ennemis” peut etre une commodity pour nos 
langues, elle ne repond a I’lnstaqration d’aucune categorie grammaticale dis- 
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tmcte De meme tapus-, qui est juxtapose a agha - ou a vrpnant “ le mal ” 
comme ll est compose avec vadhd- dans tapurvadha -< “ dont 1’arme de mort 
est un feu qui brule” Le mot agha- lui-meme est substantif, non adjectif, 
et le compose aghdsdmsa- “ dont la parole est le mal ” se trouve resolu 
en agh'at. . sctjtsat I 166 8 (cf Geldener ad loc ) 

Rta- n’a pas d’emploi adjectif authentique, du moms dans le RV ancien 
(cf Neisser Worterb s v ) : encore une locution comme rtas kavih VIII 
60 5 (riah kavih IX 62 30) avec son-ffs final laisse-t-elle supposer un 
semi- compose *rtaskavi- compaiable a rtaspate La locution & ardhdya 
rtdya IV 3 8 n’est pas distincte de sdrdham ridsva VIII 7 21 et on ne gagne 
aucun avantage a rendre rtena rtdm niyatam IV 3 9 avec Geldner “ die 
durch den Ritus bestimmte, gesetzmassige (Milch) ” • ll est visible que le 
lait est le rta- de la vache, comme au vers piecedent la troupe des Marut est 
identifies au rta-. Le mot rta- se prete precisement a la juxtaposition rdya 
rfhya V 20 4 itam dhctriinam V 15 2, et cf. dharman dharune ibid, et X 170 
2, etc. 

Le kratu- "heros” de Grassmann est a eliminei le kratu- est une 
oertame forme de '* pouvoir ” qui est tantot considered comme possedee par 
telle divimte, tantot identifiee h cette divimte meme, type sd hi kratuh sd 
m&ryah sd s&dhuh I 77 3 “ ll est la force!, ll est le jeune homme, ll est le 
bon” (ou = sa hi * sadhukratuh?) . 

Lorsqu’on a realise 1’importance de la juxtaposition, il devient facile 
d interpreter les infinitifs datifs apposes du RV., soit (avec un datif nominal 
sujet et un autre datif regime) indrdya. pfitave madaya IX 11 8 “pour 
qu’Indra boive le breuvage enivrant ” On voit a quel point il est defectueux 
de parler d’attraction Nous sommes en presence d’un type particulier de 
juxtaposition, en situation favorable On sait que cette juxtaposition est 
attestee non seulement avec les infinitifs caracterises en -lave (- tavai ) -e 
-mane (-vane), mais encore avec les pseudo-infimtifs en -taye (indrdya 
pitdye IX 32 2) et Ids pseudo-datifs en -adhyrn ( sahase sdhadhyai VI 1 1), 
de meme on a le gerutif appose a rinfinitif en -toh l'ablatif appose a 1’infi- 
nitif en -ah, Delbruck Ai'. Syntax p. 88 et 418 Ludwig Infimtiv p 32 
Gaediicke Accusativ p 253. 

Une autre forme de juxtaposition est celle qu’on trouve en phrase com- 
parative le type smdhur nd k$odah I 65 6, 66 10, 92 12 II' 25 3 “ comme 
le bouillonnement du fleuve ” a ete ldentifie des Bergaigne Mel. Renier p 93. 
Determinant et determine sont au meme cas, en l’occurrence au no mmati f, 
Les emplois relevables sont ap6 nd ksodah I 180 4 (identique a smdhur nd k° 
precite, et montrant a quel point il serait vafn de poser comme font certains 
un gemtif sing apdh , sur l’existence d’une flexion sing de dp- v. Bergaigne 
op c p 96 n (1 Neisser Worterb s v ), vayo nd srSnlh V 59 7, gtrtr nd 
bhujma I 65 6, ayur nd pranah I 66 1, payo nd dhenuh I 66 2 (cf. Olden- 
berg), gtvo nd vrajdm I 92 4 (mais cf Oldenberg), gavo nd yuthdm VIII 
46 30 (yutheva paivdh IV 2 18 V 31 1 VI 19 3, en soi equivoque, pasvdh 
pouvant etre gemtif sing, ou accusatif plur., est sans doute a agreger a cet 
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ensemble), ratho na vdyuh III 49' 4, uro na rdthah IX 94 3 (cf Oldenberg), 
girayo nd apah VI 66 11 (contest^ Oldenberg), suryo na caksuh V 59 3, 
stir y a ivopadrk IX 54 2 VIII 91 15 : res deux demiers emplois eclairent a 
leur tour d’une part suro na samdrk I 66 1 (oil theoriquement surah pourrait 
etre le gemtif de svar-), d’autre part svar na jydiih (oil svar pourrait egale- 
ment avoir valeur de gemtif, Wackernagel III p 314 , sur le cas de svar 
dr<ke, v. Oldenberg Noten, I p, 73) , enfin usrdiva rosy ah VIII 85, 8, dtmeva 
v'atah I 34 7 II y a la un procede de style auquel certains nsi semblent s’otre 
amuses , ll suffit de voir l’usage que fait de ces foi mules Panasara, auteur de I 
65 et 66 et comment ll combine ce type avec le groupement substantif + 
epithete, amsi I 66 ll avec rayh na ctira nityo nd sunuh, fakva nd bhurrah 

On ne retiendra pas 1’hypothese de Geldner Ved Stud III p 32 qui 
voit dans le juxtapose dhutam rnjjasmdm I 96 3 un avant-coureur des karma- 
dharaya class due type snatmuhpta- 

Mais un tout autre aspect de juxtaposition se laisse percevoir dans les 
mantra • on formule au moyen d’un substantif accompagne d’une epithete ce 
que la syntaxe de la phrase conduirait a formuler au moyen d’un bahuvrihi 
Le fait a ete note par Wackernagel II p 288 (repns Macdonell Ved. Gr. 
p. 175) qui voit la a juste raison les debris d’un stade pre-compositionnel . Une 
association de mots telle que vardhdm tvesarn rupam I 114 5 “ le sangliei, 
(sa) forme menagante” doone l’exact equivalent de ce que sera * tvesarupam 
en classique De meme tvacam krsnd I 130 8 I’X 41 1 “ les homines a la 
peau noire ”, cite deja pai Oldenberg Religion d Veda p. 154 auquel renvoie 
Schulze Schnften p 656 n 2 (moms directement, on a aussi krsndnt ca 
v&rnani arunam ca I 73 7, cf krsndyom- epithete des dasi - ) ; dina daksah 
IV 24 9 “ les hommes aux capacites faibles ” (cf Oldenberg et le bahuviihi 
dlnadaksa-) Sur uruh kaksah VI 45 31, v Wackernagel et Oldenberg 

Des faits de ce genre sont certamement assez nombreux ; ll n’est pas 
certain que les poetes vediques ne les aient pas sentis comme une expression 
parfaitement normale, tant est intense dans le RV le pouvoir “ personnel ” 
des mots abstraits ou des noms d’object 

Souvent la forme sous laquelle se presentent ces pre-bahuvrlhi est un peu 
differente l’emploi du groupement substantif + epithete foime une sorte de 
mpture syntaxique . ainsi arusdstdpa rusad asya pajak ajanistia III 29 3 
“ ll est ne, ayant une rouge enniere, eclantante est sa forme ” On voat ee 
que gagne en vigueur ce ghssement vers l’expression analytique De meme 
syonasya paksd hannasya bdhu ( . te) I 163 1 (cf. Kommentar), Mr any a- 
srngo ’yo asya pada 9, prsadaivaso ’vanayo nd rdthah I 186 8, anantam 
anydd nisad asya pajah I 115 5, supmidm vaste mrgo asya dantah VI 75 11, 
mrusirsny atho yasya ayo mukham 15, pisangarupah .amdrah susmah AV 
IX 4 22, peut-etre krsndnt myanam ( hawyah divarn ut patmti) I 164 47, 
cf asitavarnah au passage correspondant de TS, et cf krsndydma- La 
locution Mranyamrmg aya asya sthdnd V 62 7 semble bien d’abord faire 
corps avec les precedentes (et cf dyasthunam 8), mais comme le substantif 
s thfmd est le sujet du verbe qui suit, ll vaut mieux entendre ayo asya sthttnd 
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comme une juxtaposition du type karmadhiaraya “sa colonne (faite d’) 
airain” 

Cf encore vhenyah kratuh [indrah) X 104 10, kratum nd bhadram IV 
10 1, ekam kratum VI 9 5, brhan ksdyah VIII 15 9 (que sigmficativement 
BR. proposait de corriger en * brhatksaya- Une expression a part est celle 
du v I 108 4 barhir u tistiram “ vous a qui on etend le barhis ” : elle semble 
avoir decompose maladroitement un * tistirdnabarhis-, qui toutefois ne serait 
guere admissible dans la langue du RV que sous la forme ' stir nab mhis- 
ce n’est pas un hasard si barhir u tistirana est! precede dans lb texte d’une 
part par dnajana d’autre part par yatasruca. 

Toutes les formes qu’on vient de passer en revue attestent a notre avis 
plutot des emplois libres de juxtaposes que des composes “ resolus ” a la 
mamere ou l’entendait Geldner Des “ resolutions ” authentiques de com- 
poses, il n’y en a qu’un fort petit nombrp dans le RV II faut nature! lenient 
mettre a part le cas des devatladvandva ou l’autono>mie de chaque membre 
( type dyhva yajhaih prthivt VII 53 I, v. les exemplels chez Wackernagel 
Up 151) a ete pr-eservee par sa finale meme et par la coexistence du “ duel 
elliptique ” : mitra ou prthivi. Dans bien des cas, loan d’etre une “ resolu- 
tion " de dvandva, la forme juxtaposee est plus ancienne que la forme com- 
posee, amsi dans kratve daksaya I 111 2 et passim (a cote de la relation de 
dependance krdtvd daksasya III 23 3) a quoi succede krdtudaksau VS , dak- 
sakratu TB , analogues Wackernagel II p 154, 156 

Hors des dvandva, on a identifie comme composes scindes sunas etc 
chepam et ndra ca samsam ( nara vd s ° ) le premier membre avait son auto- 
nomie desinentielle et accentuelle, et F element semdant n’est qu’une particule 
atone qui tendait naturellement a occuper la seconde place. La resolution est 
done mraime Des cas un peu plus remarquables sont ijur ic chamsah II 26 1, 
scission d’un bahuvrlhi + rjusamsa-, et droghdya cid vacase VI 62 9 “ dont 
la parole est trompeuse” (cf droghavac-). 

II est probable d’autre part que plusieurs noms propres resultent d’une 
scission analogue : pajraya samne VIII 4 17, 6 47 (cf Oldenberg), rusalo 
vdpsasah I 181 8 (id ), jdratah kdrnam X 80 3 (id ), peut-etre varo susamne 
VIII 23 28 et ailleurs (id ) ceci preludant aux fantaisies des kavya du type 
dasa-purvaratham Ragh, hiranyapurvam kasipum Sis. (et cf South Ind 
Inscr I p. 166 n 6) 

On trouve encore les formes suivantes vajra sdyaka X 83 d, 84 6, e’est- 
a-dire * vajrasdyaka “ toi qui as le foudre pour arme de jet ” (cf sayakam .. 
vdjram precite) : la coirection, qui ne porte que sur le padaplatha, est a vrai 
dire aisee, cf Oldenberg 

Manaso javesu X 71 8 semble une mauvaise resolution pour manojavesu 
“ rapides comme la pensee ” le glissement a pu etre facilite par le fait que 
le comparatif de manoju- mdnojava(s)- etait normalement manaso jdviyan 
(aucune forme composee n’est attestee lorsque le dernier membre serait un 
adjectif en -( i)yafys -). 
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Oldenberg adraettrait pour expliquer divi ksdyam III 2 13 X 63 5 un 
emploi adjectif de ksaya- cet emploi est peu vraisemblable puisqu’il se 
limiterait a oette locution qui se presente d’autre part sous l’aspect d’un 
bahuvrihi dans divik$aya-, cf. Wackernagel II p 289. DM ksdyam (cf. 
encore) k$ayo divi VIII 64 4 diviksit- X 92 12 divi ksdyanta VII 64 1) re- 
presente la scission de dwik?aya- Dans le cas de divo nd sddmamakhasam 
I 18 9 divi sadmabarhisah I 52 4 (cf Oldenberg) “ ayant pour makha- on 
barhis- un siege celeste ”, ou ce quii devrait etre un piemier membre de com- 
pose {divi) demeure hors de la composition, on s’achemme vers les cas de 
rectum exfcerieure, presque tous post-pgvediques, amplement decrits chez 
Wackernagel II p 31 Sur diva d prstkaydjvane V 54 1, hr as cid aryayd 
V 75 7, v Oldenberg (sur ce dernier ex aussi Thieme Fremdhng p 85) 
Tantot supposant une composition deja faite, tant6t et plus souvent preoe- 
dant le sta de compositionnel, les formes du RV sont en tout cas les pre- 
curseurs des phenomenes de resolution que M Helmer Smith a notes en 
pali sous la designation linagee de split-compound (Critical Diet I p XXVI 
BSL XXXIII p 172 n 1) Les textes bouddhiques en skt mixte en abondent ; 
nous fondant sur les notes de Weller Zum Lalitav nous trouvons pour ce 
texte usnam sanisparsdm ( gatram ) 17 13 ( 'sitasartisparsa 14), khddamyaifi 
bhojmiyam dsvddamydkalpikdndm 2 22 (cf 58 5, 123 17) ; mise h l’exterieur 
d’une epithete se rapportant h un premier membre de compose 127 5, 256 1 , 
resolution dans des expressions contenant des noms de nombra 31 10, 61 19 
(cf 63 1), 84 1 et 7 , cf enfin 429 8 et 13 D’ailleurs l'adjectivation des noms 
des dizames, de cent et de mille dans toute la tradition skte (type vtmsatya 
. . .h&nbhih RV. II 18 5 et avec legalisation de nombre sat'd purah I 53 8, 
Wackernagel III p 362, 373) est un phenomene qui s’explique en fonction 
de la tendance generale a la juxtaposition 

Pour le Mh.Vu, Weller p. 14 renvoie a I 3 12 (cf la note de Senart), 
29 3 (note), 31 12 (ou Senart revoie encore a 199 7), 60 14 (note) et passim. 
Les expressions du Lai. que Senart cite I p 396, mahapadmo yathodbhavah 
et ganga yathd valikd sont identiques au type slndhur nd k$odah du RV 
Cf. encore Senart I p 466, 499 etc. 



INSCRIPTIONS OF KATHIAWAD* 

By 

D. B DISKALKAR, Poona 
UNA 

No. 107] v.s. 1652- |[ 12-11-1595. 

The following inscription is found in one of the dens m the Shahabag 
at Una, the principal town of a mahal of the same name in Junagadh State. 
It measures l'-4" by l'-l" and is m a good condition. 

The inscription opens with the date, Wednesday, the fifth day of the 
dark half of Kartika of v.s 1652 It then mentions that the Emperor Akbar, 
hearing of the great fame of the Jagadguru, the Jam Acarya Hiravijayasuri, 
invited him to Delhi and received him with great respect. After listening to 
his lectures on Jam religion he presented him with a collection of books and 
issued the following edict : “ No one should fish m the tank called ‘ Damar '. 
For six months in a year animals should not be killed. The tax levied on 
each individual (per capita mundivero Guj ) on the iSatrunjaya hill is dis- 
continued for ever. The Jhijhia tax is repealed In the whole empire the 
property of a deceased (without an heir) should not be confiscated to the 
crown Imprisonment should always be avoided (as far as possible) Truth 
and other virtues should be inculcated in the mmds of all the people ” There- 
upon Hiravijayasiin made a pilgrimage to the Satrunjaya along with the 
whole Sangha, and left his etheral body on the eleventh day of the bright 
half of Bhadarava (of v.s 1651) Megha caused his footsteps to be set up 
m a Deri, the consecration ceremony of which was performed by Vijayasena- 
sun, on the date mentioned at the beginning le, in vs 1652. 

In the reception given to Hiravijayasiin by the Mughal Emperor Akbar 
the Jamas seem to have considered too great an honour to their religion For 
m a number of inscriptions of this period, wherever the name of Hiravijaya- 
surt occurs this fact is recorded with a special pride 

Text 

1 ii ii ^ sift ] 

2 ^ stupor 

4 wr: *r§ nrrnrmq- sr4fq%T 

6 «rr*lRTUr stfarf 

7 


Continued from p 210 of Vol. III. 
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10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


sf^or ( \ ) (Sjto > scqift sras 

tt n’TNrt «*raftakrat ^ {te^re HFTrere 

srfcrfcr fts^ispn^ 
^nri^rr: tt^: wten 

^FfT srfcSfgcn^- erqm^rfsRR: *r- 

f^Wlfa sff I ^'ylH^I^Rf&IPT; Sjoffil T^RTT^ 

t vN^ II fefeldl 5Rlfe[: cpEnw^riStJn II 


SATTJRJAYA 

No. 108] vs. 1652 ,[1595 

This inscription! is engraved round a pair of padukaa in a small temple 
to the west of Adlsvara Bhagavan temple. It was once edited by Dr. Buhler 
in the Epi. Ind. Vol. II, p. 59 (No XIII). 



Text 

®rf ^rfer i j^rf ^ gwR^f 

srftqrc 

&r 

5R?pif h srnRTRT 5THr% 
#T#I€g^T ScRWRIT ^^sqicT^ficnsrfolt ij *\ ^ 

^ *n* 35Rf^f spt5^^4j wf^mt^FrTsrf^f dMHKWif^Ri'sprj 

t rrpn: ^iforr. sgqcftsffrr t 
I J^TTSTR ^^n^SRiTOFr: =? sRte? 

-frwrt *r-jwifti » t^ns? *r , 

...TPRPTRlf^t 
4*5 ii ii 


HAMPAR 

No- 109] vs. 1656 [4-2-1599. 

Hampur is a small village in the Rajasatapur mahal of the Dhrangdhra 
State. In the temple of Bhida Bhanjana Mahadeva to the east of an old 
well, the following inscription is found engraved below the inscription 

of v.s 1588 noted above. The inscribed portion measures 2 / -5" m length and 
6" in breadth 

It records that Umabai and her sons belonging to the Solanki family 
caused the temple of Siva in Hampar to be built on Sunday, the fifth day of 

the dark half of Magha m vs 1656 when Maharana Candrasenji was 
ruling (at Halvad). 

Though the wording of the record shows that the temple was built 
(newy) it was m fact repaired by the lady. For just above this are two 
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records of V.s. 1588 which speak of the repairs of the temple in that year. It 
seems therefore that the temple was once more repaired in v.s. 1655 by 
Umabai. 

Text 

1 spur# ^ ?ft 

2 ftgTTrrtT i ^rr nrft nr 

3 5 snr m snerr cr«rr «v^tt ftftrr dm d*rr sren 

4 ^tftstwr^ iftft ?ft; 


DHRANGDHRA 

No. 110] vs. 1657 [28-4-1601. 

This inscription is inscribed on a stone slab bearing the representations 
of the sun and the moon above the inscribed portion It is preserved in the 
Huzur Office at Dhrangdhra The inscription measures T-8" in height and 
13" in breadth and is broken m two parts in the fifth line. It records that 
on Tuesday the 5th of the bright half of Valsakha of v.s 1657 the king (of 
Dhrangdhra) granted 95 acres of land in the village Pimariydft to one 
Pragji of the Nanduvana family at the suggestion of Rao Bharmalji 

The king Rao Bharmalji is probably the Cutch king of the name who 
ruled from v s 1642-1688 But his relation with the Zala king is not exactly 
known 
Text 

1 m\ 

2 *FTCicr wit tftnrfor 

3 ^ ? nft Jifarm 'ft 

4 ?ttsr: 3>r 3ftrrft 

5 W npnft 

6 apst an tjsnft 3n 

7 ft ftftn m 

8 3 3nft w> sir 

9 ft 5TR-H5 snfft m 

10 n isv* ^ 

11 ? vs 4ft anft nft 3nift 

] 2 ftwft anft 

KONDHA 

No 111] vs. 1663 [1-5-1607. 

This inscription is engraved on a stone slab built in a niche of the Kon- 
dhesvara Mahadeva temple to the east of the village Kondha at a distance 
of fourteen miles to the south-west of Dhrangdhra. 

The inscription, which is very useful for the history of the Zala rulers of 
Zalavad opens with the date, Thursday, the fifteenth day of the bright half 
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of Vaisakha of v s. 1663 or Saka 1529 Then after an mvocation to Gaijesa, 
the goddess of speech, and the ancient preceptors, the poet goes on to describe 
the Zalla le, Zala family. The first king mentioned is Ranamalla, from 
whom by his wife LUadevi, isatm§alya was bom. His son by his wife MJnala- 
devi was Jita The latter’s son was Ranavira, whose son was Bhlma The 
latter had by his wife Primaladevi a son named Viagha, whose son was 
Rajadhara. Rajadhara’s son by his wife Ahikaradevi was Rana, i e Raijlga 
RJaija’s son was Varasimha, who by his wife Amrtadevi had a son named 
Bhima. The latter by his wife Kasmiradevi had a son named Udayasipnha, 
whose son by LSladevi was Kalyafia. In the reign of this king, who belonged 
to the Zala family, which was one of the thirty-six royal families, Kasmjrdevi, 
wife of Maharanla Bhlma, (and grandmother of the king Kalyanji), caused 
the temple of Kuhundhesvara Mahladeva to be built m the year 1663 of the 
Vikrama era. Kastmrdevi was also called Vihinabai and was the daughter 
of the Jadeja king Muhuta, son of Meheramana and grandson of 
Ranamalla 

The Halvad inscription of v s 1583 published above gives the genealogy 
of the rulers of Zalavad from Ranmalla to Ramgade, together with the names 
of their queens This inscription gives the same genealogy. But after the 
king Raniga names of four successive rulers are given, who are not found m 
the mam Ime which was continued with the king Mianasimhaji, the son of 
Ramga by his wife Kalyanadevi. This inscription thus shows that Raniga 
had another son named Varasimha from whom another line ran m which 
Kalyanji was bom The ruler in, the mam line at the time of this inscrip- 
tion was Candrasimhaji, whose name is not mentioned m this record pro- 
bably because Kalyanji was more or less an independent ruler 

The name KuhundheSvara of the Mahadeva seems to have been given 
after the name Kondha of the village, where the inscription was found, or 
it may be that the village was called Kondha after the name of the Mahadeva 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Text 

sff *W: ii ii 

fenraRfld 31% 'IW 

it# tpr 

fit totr.] i stoitir ii i \\ zwtft 

WcWtSgTPi«rqcft5I^ri[rTl!] 9:OTT#~cff^€IcT[^2]q. II * II 5r 

II %[epr?] 

jjRfPRit 'TRffir: I 555 % [ ui 55 ^ 5 %^ ii \ n ... 

ant . . . . . . 

u y ti gqgrfdWRl #$l^fr553n . . . i usr- 


7 
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8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 


. . . JTracT: SRlf . . . HJIT . . . pffaft ?] 
§3% SRFTOTVf: ^ft^RTT: WTO *pq qfcgiS 

n - ii ft® site# toiwt: . . . ^ 

#1. II ?JTFFt iFRcT 

m: \ ll « II ^P^I^cTT gift cf ^URX^«TC^f W ( ? ) Jf^rflTcmr- 

g^RTT if ftfaRrggsc u * u ?3mf*rfRsa*F$t 
gig n t t RT C^s qf irq'SiTsrH^t: u araro grttt ^3J ^ srrft?.. sffrar 
ftc# ii *> ii afr^unTinTi^nW mM- 
wl&wmi SR: J£TR5gqT3#r: II qPT Jqmfcf fi^Rrfsff- 

i%cTFrrfFf#T ifH i Sfacrr sRift 

ff5w surfer $jRRcft°if iq: ? in ° n ^OTtfasraf * ... 

^ n j^ipirt ?m 

it- im II OTT§^J^fe'£Rr ^JTrfefhf trcRTWr- I 

qiq riCtf^^inq ^Tqlwtorf 

q-. in 3 ii 5>5srtk % gd m i 

^5TTPip^ in ^ II ? 5R^p: 

«v 

tsft jjrftsresj ii n iv n ?.ar- 


£50 £tM U . . JTCJT 2 sq^cf f^qqraqgfFf ll 1MI q 3^3- 

5^... 

-P5^R ...W JR II 

mm 

<T<S*t. tfaft ^fl'S^gR. jraftff: || J^Nfiftg II sft* II 


JAMNAGAR 

No 112 l VS. 1666 [18-4-1610 

This mscriptioin is found in the Nageshvara temple at Jamnagar 
It records that Nakubai, wife of Kumara Sri Jasavantsimhji, son of 
Maharaja Jam Sri Satrusalyaji made a grant of four 1 parajas’ {">) of land 
m the village Galapadar to the temple of Nagesvara on the fifth day of the 
bright half of Vaisakha m v.s 1666 The land was purchased from Mak- 
vana Mahia for 1680 ‘ Mahamudi ’ coins. 

Another inscription dated vs 1670 Vaisakha Sud 11 Bhauma found m 
the same place states that ‘Bai Nakubai purchased some more lands and 
bestowed them upon the Nagesvara temple A third inscription dated 
vs 1670 Magasir Sudi 2 Gurau says that a 4eri was built there by 
Damodar Gora for 520 koris. 
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Text 

1 ^ Kf# 

2 sflrerarare && f*frc ( \ ) #>n 

3 rrw *n?rr srif fTi^r «M Tfrsr ( \ ) 

4 v rt% rrcrai^# sn«ft 3TT^5rr®r^ ^rrfr 

5 ^ tf!#t #ft $13# jt# sr# wiv- II sfipfr 

6 3g*n ^n n^nff ?R?lt^T 3R5T 437 #t 

7 cPFI d^T d^T 953 I TJWdl JT$3T# «R<ft 3# i^Tcft 

8 frj# «fWf »trri dfv ^3[r 

9 ...fa 3fltft §F*Rg° *ft: II 

GALA 

No. 113] v.s 1668 [23-2-1612. 

Gala is a village at a distance of eight miles to the east fiom Dhrangdhra. 
In a niche in the left hand wall of the Jam temple there is fixed a stone slab 
containing the following inscription The stone is broken into two pieces but 
the loss caused thereby is very little. The writing portion measures 15i" by 

uy 2 ". 

The record opens with an invocation to Sarvajna, which shows that it w 
a Jain record. Then the date is given which is the second day of the bright 
half of Phialguna of v.s 1668 or iSaka 15 [33] Then the name of the emperor 
of Delhi, whose name is missing but who must be Jehangir, also called Salim 
as in the next inscription, is given followed by the name Candrasenji who 
was evidently the Zala ruler of Zalavad Then follows a succession list of 
Jam Acaryas, which is thus — Sudharmasvami — Anandavimalasuri — Vijaya- 
senasun — Hiravijayasun, (who was honoured with the epithet Jagadguru by 
the Emperor Akbar), Vijayasenasuri. Under instructions from this last Adarya 
Meheta Dharmadasa and his brothers, residents of the town Gala m Zala- 
vad, and belonging to the Srimiah community and Vriddha (Sakha, caused 
the temple of Parsvamatha to be built, on the abovementioned date. 

Though Gala is an insignificant village now there is no doubt that it was 
once a flourishing town even upto the time of the present inscription For 
an inscription of vs 1193 belonging to the reign of the powerful Caulukya 
sovereign Siddharaja Jaisimha and two inscriptions of v.s. 1201 and 1249 of 
Kumarapala and Bhima II respectively are found in a ruined temple! outside 
the village (See JBBRAS. XXV p 322 and Poona Orientalist Vol. I, 
p 40 and Vol. II, p 44). 


Text 

1 ... 1 *ftd4si[rc ^tt]: || 3 <!$«,<£ # $n% IK 

2 \\ SRrU# I 3[tV]T3R <# ) # 
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4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


ft «ft S [ ]5TT% ZT$ \ Cf. . .grief «ft s 

fcsr. . . [ s ]ro= I Rrgw#T cmrrt 

f^WfjRjjfcli 'TTcT^Tlft *#]«WE«TCSRW 5T*ip^sirc^ sft % 

[ sft \ 

...RPTT 4RT^ §cT JT° R3H 5712ft §cf ST. STPJT 

...sr«n^w 5TT2I7 KTPinie jt. sp35fl?r sng if. f5fa *rprr f§ravn^ i n. 
.. . ScT gpft 3f Rig tffst \ r° $psfr wrf %% 

% ifaRg&l st srqtrnRT nrfer: 

S^cTSST TPTR S3FST OTlcT I) 


DADAR 


No 114] vs 1669. [12-2-1613. 

This inscription is found in a Siva temple m the village, Dadar, under 
Navanagar State It measures 2'-l" by 9" 

It opens with the date, Friday, the third day of the bright half of 
Phalguna in v.s. 1669 and refers to the rule of the emperor Salim Shah and 
of his feudatory (Mahamandlika) Jam Satrusalyaji. On this date Sada&va, 
son of Thakur Khlma and his wife Karamade caused a Siva temple to be 
built 

Text 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


sfanfcipr «m: [ i* ] &rac is 

^ qnsrwR* W& 

# Wcft^n gsqrat 
qT c refTg g ftwrmTg 

TT3^ ll SRJTFnUTift 
r 5itR m 

t: ®ftnT rfri «n« wx 
gcT TRP# 


3 &fb saw [ i* ] 

3T° i 4 irt rpri ^io 


[f ]*fc I Rig 51° R [ RI ] 
5T° I ^®CRra I STRtf 
m JTTff^ 11 


* Or perhaps Jehangir. 
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5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 


I 3 pi snjg: ^fI^Rqfl^W5p«TT:| 


T: | c 

T: qjfoftsw- 


af: I 

sfteHsmr 

3TF%%cTFpr: I 5 gWOT WlftW P I 

i 'j *ftf%csraqgteir: ^rtsf%cTi%?n: 

^Ewrfw* i sffacrf ^*nw ^wt. ii 3 

wrfrqr- u sflr 

^g^T Wngii^g I ctj^< I grraTOTT: efWcT: gjfeftTOfrjfrl: t 1 3 cCTfl- 

fTOI: ^rarf^f $ft I g5T: 3tfTOraiTO: 1 'l 1 tftTOFUft ^q^STqnft- 

3 JW: I fWT: sfa[ 

3 TR 5 if ai#^Tir<ri?R >- 1 iv 3 cgw: %rorr i 

cTcg^r w4ai^tfi 

i 13 ^yarmrsq- rTc'T^fr 1 <Tc$%str§ gsgetoTS 

I 11 f&T 

cTCTFft gfl ^w 4 > To: I sprfct Nt^JTR^TOtTO^^n: I 1 ^ 3 TcT: 
7t f^facT: eT^ RRT 

i »rr*frt°T uggi^T ^ ^rftq-ifM ^sgrogwf 

srtfror ^r€r 

TJ?h i v m^rit-?TTft^R 5 ?jrn^| 55 ig[d i 1 i 3 

Tf|3I sk 

JTITOT I I 3g*RIf4t ^R?t I i 3 * 

toIh] I ^RTOlf 


gror^l 

i ^TT^Nt'rfenTOli 


IR RTOgWWTT I iTTOTtSTO 


TO#-RT RTOXRU 33 WvTOft 3 ^ 1 I Wta^ffarat 

gsmiTOg^r 

I 31 tftaflfiRW g?PRT I f^RFri *Tpfl 3 T 1 fg^lrft: 5 f%flf pi? I TOrf^TT^ 
5tfdfMP I 3Y | gRII_ | 

gRTOsrpaq I | sftTORiftSBlft m\^: ft 55 #W* I 33 gW- 


#{^T I ^ffScTSg 33£cglf: | %35Iw4cfrU?R5[RT: qitftFTfSrfftT | 31 gaTfTg. I 


qTSTI%^3TISTOft 31^41 Tft I SgiRfrJT: NfaFC, I SWig: fifosRfact : | 3^» *f 
Sgr flftw 3T 
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24 ^ I I%cRfcT p-HdRf t 3%%: 1 qsp I V sflrM- 

*Rk TRg- sir 

25 i BrfcTRT: sft^fag^rsfcriii. 1 ’A 

SATRUNJAYA 

No 118] v s 1675 116-4-1619 

This inscription is engraved on the round padukas m a small temple in 
the north-west of the Kharataravasi Tunk. It was once edited by Dr Buhler 
in the Epi. Ind Vol. II, p 60 (No XV) 


Text 


9 TTlf 3TT ^ 5?1 ^Tf 

prfl g staaft 351 wrfc 

*rkr 


gsr f% ^etct «nf a r <q fkk ’ ^ ^r (wtew^l 


I'fflTRkPT 
sftRFlft: II 



^9Tlfki«nTf% 
il 5mw% g^r- 


MATHAK 

No. 119] vs 1677. [4-1-1621. 

This inscription is engraved on one of the two polios standing in a dm 
situated m the north-west boundary of the village Mathak m the Caradva 
mahal of the Dhrangdhia State The inscribed portion measures 16" by 

14 W. 

It records the death of Kumara Sn Bhojarojaji, son of Maharapa Sri 
Candrasenji and his queen Bhagatdbai coming from the Paramara family, on 
Thursday the seventh tithi of the dark half of Pau$a in v.s. 1677 or Saka 
1542 Thereupon Bhojamja’s wife named Vhahbai, daughter of Cavda 
Ratanji and his wife Kanakabai, became a Sail 

Kathiawad Gazetteer (p. 426) gives names of only six sons of MahS.- 
rana Candrasenji, but this inscription states that he had a seventh son by 
his wife bom in the Paramara family. Bhojaraja died in the lifetime of his 
father. 


* There are six more inscriptions engraved on different places on the hill which 
are of the same date, refer to the rule of Akbar and record the same kind of Jam 
endowments. 
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Text 

2 4TcftcT 33d 3^ qrf «fal# 

3 3lfR'[' : fia7n% Ih'aR JT^TcT 

4 J?R 3UIR5W [ #fft 

5 H^WHItapRTHT 

6 ffl^irtrPTtWm 

7 y g^-ft 

8 ?mi htirfi #^3[#r^r 

9 ^ *trt 

10 ^ ’-fopraraif <rer 

11 icT gran: '*% 

12 <3fa SIHT 3f3TidT STRcR 

13 sftat -+w # sfaawif 

14 d?d gcir dRiNt difsftsnfrasrr 

15 | 'FrrfFiiRT 

VANKANER 

No. 120] vs 1679 [31-3-1623 

This inscription is engraved on one of the two pallets standing side by 
side near the temple of MahalaksmI in Vianfcainer The right hand palia, 
which contains this inscription, has a male figure evidently of Rana Sartanji, 
whose death is recorded therein, and the left hand palia has the female figure, 
evidently of the queen. 

It records the death of Mahakumara Sn Sultanji (Sartanji) , son of 
Mahakumara (Sri Prithvirdjji , son Maharana Sri Candrasenji, son of Maha- 
rana Sri Raistmhji, son of Maharana sn Mdnji, on Monday, the 10th day 
of the bright half of Caitra in vs 1679 or saka 1545 Thereupon Maha- 
kumara Saratanji’s wife named Pranavatlbai, daughter of the Rathod king 
Kalyanamalla, son of Narayandasa, of Idargadh, became a Sati. 

This inscription is important as it records the death of Sultanji, founder 
of the ruling family of Vankaner, Manji, Raisimhji and Candrasenji were the 
rulers in the mam line of the Zalas ruling at Halvad Candrasenji’s son 
Prithvirajji by his queen from Bhadli, was the rightful heir to the throne 
being the eldest But his step brothers Askaranji and Amarasimhji desirous 
of supplanting him called m the aid of the Ahmedabad Subadar and lm- 
pnsoned Prthvlraj He was taken to Ahmedabad, where he died His son 
Sultanji with the aid of the Jam conquered the paragana of Vankaner from 
the Mahias and Babnas and founded the line In 1623 a d when he was 
starting for Idar to fetch his wife he was attacked by the Halvad force, and 
was slain fighting valiantly. 
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Kalyanamalla, the father-in-law of Sultanji was the fourth son of Nara- 
yandas, who succeeded Arjundas on the Gadi of Idar. 

Text 

1 wfer 

2 #TcT ^ 

4 [ *i ]% *T€cPJscfr rrrt infa 

5 [ ]sr: %?r gft i ° 

6 JIIRIWfJTR^Sd' TflRmt 

8 3rte?r ^5i^3Tr^sr#a5r3ffe 


10 ...f^TFIcT qiHTT II ’ll *iwr CIS 

11 ^ cit M^nonsra't ^ as 

12 ’nrc ^ ^rc ?msfr 

13 ScT *upft 

15 m ^Tf fnfi^c srcsrprsft *nfa| 

16 rr i wrc ^?r m 

17 5ff3T ci«n qarac ^tt id' efimr 


KALAVAD 

No 121,] v s. 1682. [20-9-1625. 

This inscription is engraved on a stone slab fixed in the Siva temple near 
the Sitala Mata’s temple in Kalavad, which is a walled town in the Navanagar 
State at a distance of 28 miles to the south-east of Jamnagar The inscribed 
portion measures 17£" by 10£". 

It opens with the date, viz. Tuesday, the 14th day of the dark half of 
Bhadrapada in vs. 1682 or ,§aka 1547 and refers to the victorious rule 
of Mahajam Lakhajt bom of the Yadu family and of Jam Vibhajt, the 
brother, and heir apparent of the former, when a Brahmana Upadyaya named 
Vasam belonging to the Nandvana community caused to be made, in com- 
pany with several members of his family, a temple of Siva and Vi$pu and 
one of Hanuman the god of celebates The inscription then gives a verse 
wishing long life to the temples, followed by the date expressed again in 
words. 

As we know that Ranmalji succeeded Jam Lakhaji (see p. 570 of 
Kathiawad Gazetteer) to the gadi the mention in our inscription of Lakhaji’s 
brother Jam Vibhjaji as his heir apparent is to be considered merely as a 
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formal way of speaking that the king was looking after the State business 
in consultation with his brother. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


Text 




1HV\» JT 


scf^farRT^ ^frrEfRft 3 yt 

g re re g ift ^i[\i srsHifs' ^ 'v® si^rS* ret ^ 
sftfRTI 


rfFi srrar wr% 


rn^ri 

orwTcft^r ^tn^ircsftercrr c^sd sft3?n cm *rrcf 

m tstt cTcSci €t 

^ ^ m rwr snf ^r«rr 'rtcrire ^TR5Ri§^r 

?f 5 wi ojfftq g^%RH. otprr srraftt er^r«r 

$\ <wr «ft 1341*5 stm^ sgpf ^ m r Ntfoeg 

f&RT =q™T qmi |] WRR grq^ ifeSRT 

ft *R| 1 II 11 Q5RR \ 

414 HSR*. ( * ) II 5r|cll 4<T 

*nwwa*w RfipRqft cti^t t 11 1 11 
^ 4ft 44*^ ftft ^ ftRftre fwR sn^ft 11 

#t 451441$ $ 4 qR^t ?n% Rps^rec rri^ 4 fifcR4 gc$?r 
%4: II 4 II WSTBtlWWM 5tI€r«R5T R 
5#cH II 3ft % srf S41R4 ft 4^ qiRT%rf II 3 II 


KUA 

No 122] v. s 1682 [26-11-1625 

This inscription is taken from one of the pdlias standing in a line 
in the compound of the Siva mandir, which is behind the masjid in the 
town Kua, also called Kankavti in the Dhrangdhra State. 

It records the death m a fight while protecting cows, of Zalia Gopalji, 
son of Sunaji, son of Lakhaji on Saturday, the seventh dhy of the bright half 
of Magasar in v.s. 1682. The deceased was only a Girasia of the ruling 
family of the Zalias of Dhrtangdhra 


Text 

44cT 1$<JX ER% 4FRR 

44: w ft^qRt ^ 

er W ft 3? *TTqR5Rt *ir 
ftft: 415ft rftt feur 
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SATRUNJAYA 

No. 128] V.s. 1683. [30-1-1626 

This inscription is fixed in a niche in a temple in the Vimalavasri Tuahik 
on the left hand between the Vaghanapo]a and Hathi-pola It was first 
edited by Dr. Buhler in the Epi. Ind , Vol. II, p 68 (No XXVIII). 


Text 


2 fnr: I arf 1 Mt 'A Ifift 

3 ait «W: I sft: WIFC. I 315#: tfgstffoKsr 

¥r[tt] 

4 WSt I I 4 *T it 

5 faro sftsrrfipijjg ?f u i «EafcRl$cr i #sr: 


sihrt- 

6 qisforf^: tsTfiJS: sntet I ^ 

[#r] 

7 fWlfa. 3 IRlTfd! ?f: ^Rfrit^htor 

'TcJft:... 

8 <ri i I ^r% 

5PT[^] 

9 ^RRtfe ?rraT t s 5H3rrt qtftsrw: [ ^ ^r- 

=^rt 

1 1 3® 3TRT3^rrf^T: | ScftT {^5T[f^S% *TTRdf I V 3R3T 

12 | q^Tfjf TtcTPRl 1 q??IW[g ] 

13 firn^iRR% i [Sr ii h... 

wt. i %*\ ^ *4 gfc ?pfMt fc!«ft sft 

(: 1 


HALVAD 

No 124] V s 1683 [11-5-1626 

This mscnption is copied from a pillar of a den to the east of the 
Bhavam Mata’s temple in Halvad. 

The inscription records that Maharana Candrasenji, son of Maharana 
Raisimhji, and grandson of Maharana Manji died on Thursday, the tenth of 


The Jam Pattavali is given in the intervening lines. 
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the dark half of Vafeakha in v.s. 1683 and a deri in his honour was built by 
Maharaqh Amarasiihhji. 

The rulers mentioned in the record belong to the Zala family of Halvad 

Text 

1 

2 ^ 

3 ITOTnCRT 

4 or sftaMkqgr 

5 fnwn=¥ft 

6 srsfr q$r utirtoi 
«Ri5JEW3fr m 

8 

9 wrr stem?: 

10 &I$*T ERtft 

11 qcrat icm^ar 

12 

{ To be Continued ) 



POST-VYASARAYA COMMENTATORS (NON-POLEMICAI) 

By 

B. N. KRISHNAMURTI SARMA, Annamalainagar. 

1— Raghuttama TIrtha (1557-96) 

We turn now to the host of influential commentators, who have, in their 
own way, contributed to the growth and spread of the Dvaita Vedanta and 
its literature. Their number is much greater as already observed, than that 
of the polemical writers noticed in the preceding section. While the latter 
worked so hard to make Dvaita Vedianta known as a powerful limb of Indian 
Philosophy, the commentators now to be mentioned played an equally valuable 
part m making the works of Madhva and his early followers, better known 
and understood within the fold of the Acarya and kindling popular interest 
therein by writing lucid commentaries and glosses on the works of their 
predecessors, and rendering them less tiresome and more easily assimilable. 
One such early writer was Raghuttama Tiitha. 

Raghuttama is one of the honoured Saints of the Madhva calendar. 
Nothing is known about his parentage or early life, save that he was recruited 
to the Sannyasa-asrama directly from his Brahmacaryasrama. He succeeded 
to the Pontificate of the Uttaradi Mutt in 1557-8, which he occupied for thirty- 
nine years till his death in the cyclic year of Manmatha. He was thus a 
close contemporary of Vijayindra and Vadnaja. He was obviously a Kan- 
nada-speaking Desastha^Brahman of Bombay-Kamatak and possibly a native 
of the Bijapur district. 

Raghuttama is said to have studied for some years after his ordination 
under a learned Pundit of the name of Varadaiajacarya 1 2 at Maijur 3 The 


1. I use the term “ Desastha ” in its true, original and only correct sense of an 
inhabitant of the Desh as opposed to the Konkan— in which sense it is invariably 
used and understood m the Bombay Presidency — whence it camei to the South. It 
has absolutely no linguistic connotation but only a geographical one. There is thus 
no justification for the loose and altogether vicious use of the term m the Madras 
Province now, to denote only a Mahnatti speaking person This was due ongmally 
to sheer ignorance of facts which has lately developed into a desire to monopolise 
the term, on the part especially of most of those Madhva Brahmins who now speak 
a debased Mahnatti in the South but whose original mother-tongue at the time- of 
their migration from the North (in the 17-18th centuries) was demonstrably Kan- 
nada. From Raghuttama down to present Pontiff Satya'dhyana Tirtha, the Svamis 
of the Uttaradi Mutt have without exception been recruited from the Kannada- 
speaking “ Desasth ” Brahmin families of Bombay-Karnatak. 

2. This Pundit was the first of the Adya family of scholars, whose descendants 
now enjoy “first honours” at the Uttaradi' Mutt. For the works attributed to 
Vaiadicharya see Appendix III 

3. A village on the southern bank of the Bhima river, on the Nizam’s border 
of the Indt taluq of the Bijapur district, which I was able to visit on 11-1-38. 
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Pundit’s treatment of his disciple seems to have terminated the studies rather 
abruptly. 

Tradition ascribes to Raghiittama certain innovations in the Mutt routine 
and additions to Pontifical paraphernalia He seems to have spent the latter 
part of his life at his Mutt on the S. Penniar at Tirukoilur (South Arcot Dt.) 
where he passed away and where his mortal remains lie entombed. To this 
day special reverence is paid to his memory and hundreds visit his tomb at 
Tirukoiliir. He was a scholar of great weight and taught many disciples 
among whom were (1) Ramaciarya, the author of the Tarangml and (2) 
Vede&a Bhik?u a prolific commentator. 

Works. 

Raghuttama’s works are seven m number. They are all of them extant 
though only two have so far been printed. They are all m the nature of com- 
mentaries on the earlier works of the system “ Bhlava-bodha ” is the general 
title of a majority of his works and Raghiittama himself is usually called 
“ Bhavabodhacaiya ” or “ Bhavabodhakara ” 

(1) Visnutattvamrnaya-Tika-Bhavabodha (m) 

This (Mysore O. L C 1906) is Raghuttama’s gloss on the VTN-commen- 
tary of Jayatirtha, m about 1200 granthas The author quotes from the 
Pramana Paddhati of Jayatirtha and culls pratikas regularly fiom the original 
commentary of Jayatirtha. 

(2) TattvaprakaSika-Bhdvabodha (m) 

This is a super-commentary on the TP of Jayatirtha, which is preserved 
both at Mysore (O L C 323) and at Madras (O L R No 878) It is a 
voluminous commentary running to nearly 8100 granthas. The gloss is quoted 
and criticised by Jaganniatha Tlrtha in his Bhdsyadtpikd. 4 The author quotes 
also the passages of the Nydyavwarana commented upon by Jayatirtha m his 
TP without introducing the actual words thereof, and from the Candnka 4a 

(3) Nydyavivmma-Tlkd (p) 

This direct commentary on the Nydyavwarana of Madhva, in the conti- 
nuation of Jayatlrtha’s commentary on the same from B S. l, 3, 1 onwards 
has been printed and published from Udipi 

(4) Nydya-ratna-sambandha-Dlpika (m) 

A Ms of this is preserved in the Mysore O L (C 1557) It luns to some 
1200 granthas and is in the nature of a commentary on the AV showing at 
the same tune, the inter-connection between the words of Madhva and the 


4. See BhdsyatH{nka (Madras) p 237 and Bhavabodha l, 1, 3 , and p. 438 and 
Bhovabodha n, 1, 18. 

4a. See 1, 2 p 48b (MS). 
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sutras of Badarayana It also indicates the Purvapaksa and Siddhantanyayas 
involved at each step The scope of the work is thus indicated * 

(5) Vivaranoddham (m) 

This is a gloss on those passages of the Nydyavivarana which have been 
commented upon by Jayatlrtha in his TP without introducing the actual words 
thereof, into the body of his text 5 A Ms. is preserved at the Tanjore Palace 
Library (XIV 7841). 

(6) Brhadaranyakopam?ad-Bhd$ya-Tikd (p) 

Raghuttama’s magnum opus is his commentary on the Brhad&ranyaka 
Bhasya of Madhva, in 9000 granthas, published as early as the year 1907. 
He gives both the “ bhajsyartha,’ 5 and the Khandartha of the Upanisad i e , 
to say, he has commented upon the bhasya of Madhva as well as upon the 
passages of Upanisad itself, independently and in a connected way The 
most striking feature of the commentary is the large number of quotations 
from the Brhadaranyaka Bhasya of Sankara which Raghuttama gives in order 
to contrast the interpretations of his school with those of the Advaita which 
are sometimes criticised by him (P 41) — 


Bhavabodha 

P 7 
10 
12 b 
12 
14 
35 b 

35 b 

36 b 
39 

207 
274 b 


Samkara’s Bhasya on Bjh. Up. 

(Anandasrama edn) 

. P 20 
33 
35 
35 
37 
127 
129 
145 
148 
479 
630 


He has incorporated into his work many passages from the commentaries of 
Jayatlrtha on the Kathdlaksana (see Raghuttama, pp 199-200), AV (see R 
308 and Sudha 115 b) and the Isa Up (see R p 348) He makes an interest- 
ing reference to the views of his teacher Raghuvarya Tlrtha on the interpreta- 
tion of the term “ jpg ” (Brh m, i, p 166, line 17) ^ 


5. See the colophon ^ 

| Vide also the remarks of Raghavendra in his TP-Bhavadipm 25, lines 
22-23 , u 4, 13, p 233 (Bombay) The editor of the T. P, JU Catalogue has not 
properly understood the scope of this work of Raghuttama. 
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(7) &tabM$yarPrameyadipika Bhdvabodha (m) 

This is the author’s gloss on Jayatlrtha’s commentary on the Gitd- 
Bha?ya of Madhva. A Ms. is preserved of this work in the Mysore O. L. (116 
N;agari) and extracts from the gloss have been given in Pandit T, R. 
Kpsnacarya’s edn of the Gitabhasya-Bhavaratnakosa of Sumatlndra Tirtha 


2 — Vede^a Bhik§u (C. 1570-1620) 

Vede§a Bhikgu describes himself m his works, as a disciple of both 
Raghuttama and his successor Veda-vyiasatirtha The latter has been con- 
founded with the famous author of the Nym By Keith 6 and Aufrecht 7 
But a careful scrutiny of the introductory verses and colophons to the works 
of Vedesa would make it clear that he had nothing to do with Vyasatlrtha of 
Nym. fame : 


1. I 

I ( Kathdlakjana gloss) 

2 . 11 

(Gloss on Pramatiapaddhati) 

xxx (Colophon to the c cm Chan. Up. bka?ya) 





(Gloss on Tattvodyota-tlM) 


Nothing is however known about the personal history of Vede&a The 
epithet Bhikgu taken up by him shows that he was a Sannyasin Like his 
teacher Raghuttama and Vedavyasa, he too was doubtless a Kannada- speaking 
Desastha Brahmin He lies entombed at Mamur, where Raghuttama himself 
and his predecessors are known to have prosecuted their studies earlier. He has 
nine works to his credit which are all of them illuminating commentaries, 
some on the Upamgad-bhasyas of Madhva and the rest on a few of Jaya- 
tlrtha’s works All save three of his works have been printed. 


(1) Tattvodyota-Pmcika-Gloss (Tippana) (p) 8 

This is a gloss on Jayatlrtha’s c. on the Td. of Madhva, running to 1650 
granthas It throws fresh light on many pages of the original Vedesa 
quotes several times from earlier commentaries m the field 9 and sometimes 
criticises them 10 He has quoted also from the Samksepa-Sariraka' 11 (1,167) 


6 Mill Mss 90 (Bo alien Cat. p. 62, Col 2) 

7 Catalogue Cat , p 619 

8 Bombay 1898 and Belgaum 

9 Pp. 11, lines 10, 22, 17, 10-12 , 23, 13-14 , 24, 4 , 25, 14 , 40, 5-10 , 43-4. 

10. P. 8, lines 7-11 , p. 13, 7-15 , 16, 24-26 

11. P. 39, 4. 
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and the Saptapaddrlhi of sivaditya and also possibly a commentary thereon 12 

Similar glosses on (2) Jayatartha’s commentanes on the PL and the 
(3) VTN have been attributed to Vedesa but so far, no Mss of these have 
been brought to light (4) The gloss on the KL has been published (1900) 

(5-8) Glosses on the Upani$ad-bhasyas 

Vedesa has commented on four of the Upani§ad-bha§yas of Madhva , 
the Aitareva, Ckandogya, Katha and Tajavakdra (p) 

The first is available only in Mss. 13 That on the Chmdogya entitled 
“ Padarthakaumudl (p) is the biggest running to 6000 granthas. The gloss 
on the Kafka (Bombay 1905) quotes from and criticises the bhasya of 
Samkara on this Up 14 These references are valuable not only for compara- 
tive study of the two rival bh§i$yas but also for establishing the genuineness 
of the c ascribed to isamkara The author gives both the Bhasyartha and 
the Khandartha of the Upamgad 

(9) Pramanapaddhati-V ydkhya (p) D. 

In the course of this gloss on the Pramanapaddhati of Jayatirtha, in 
1400 granthas, Vedesa is found to quote nearly seven times 13 fro'm Vijaylndra 
TIrtha’s commentaiy on the Pramdnapaddhati and criticise it thrice 16 He 
refers also to another commentary on the original (pp. 40 and 131) which 
is yet to be identified 

Vedesa’s works are all of them well-written and afford valuable help in 
understanding the originals He has every right then to be regarded as one 
of the leading commentators of the Dvaita school 

3 — Visvesvara Tirtha (C 1600) 

There is reason to identify Visvesvara Tirtha, the author of a commentary 
on the Aitareya-Bhasya of Madhva, with the fourteenth Svami of the Pejavar 

12 m ‘ |Tcf I 5TT4} STFWr: dfgTfSJ 

5PW dcFiWI 1 (39, 7) 

13 Hanumantacar, Pejavar Mutt, 219, Tulu, palmleaf. 

14 P 3, 6-19, i, 1, 20 , P 8, 8, 9 , 1, 2, P 17 , 28 ; 36, 11, 18 ; 41, ,11. 

(b) I 

513^1%. 3T15 — I mi ^ 

ffcf ’ ^ng- n (u > 7g ) < c > 

BTcft Z £!?TTBc^ 3nc*?mT5IfT ’ ?c3n§: I 3ft 

3 T 5 ?n%: =pr 1%-^ 11 f uJ - D < d ) f 5 mfcpz;' 

(P - 102 cf - Vl J- p- 14S ) 

16 (a) ^ PttScr — ‘ d^IT dqT ferfctlfa- 

mi, mmswTmwm: 1 *nwir 

fw, m wm ; 5, mi ctwrcrn ^ 11 P . 66 Cf. Vij. p. 65 (b) 

11, 1 and (c) Vedesa P. 122, 14-17. 
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Mutt of Udipi He was presumably a contemporary and disciple of Vadihaja 
Sviamin of the Sode Mutt 17 That he was considerably later than Jayatlrtha 
is proved not only by the existence of an epitome of the latter’s Nyayasudha 
by Visvesvara (Pejavar Mutt Mss 330, Nagan Palm-leaf) but by the strik- 
ing resemblance which the fourth introductory verse m his Attareya-gloss 
(Mysore O. L. C. 1048) bears to the second one of JayatJrtha’s NS 18 . — 

cf - ^ 

g^tRJ^ra#5wr^r?rrir- 

W^qm-c TRT vrrG3TtT%'Icfi ^ m || (Visvesvara) 

R U15T ^ v 

* wn®r ski ?r =3 fqter%?nsfq 1 

qt srfag). {Jayatirtha) 

Visvesvara does not refer to any earlier commentary on the Aitareya-bhasya 
His is a clear and forcible style and his explanations are always brief and to 
the point. His commentary is therefore eminently readable, though for some 
inscrutable reason it has fallen into complete oblivion. More than three 
Mss of it are available in the T.P L 


4— Yadupati acarya (c 1580-1630). 

Yadupati alias Yadava Acarya, was a distinguished pupil of Vedesa 
Bhife§u 19 He wrote several commentaries on the earlier works of his school 
the chief of which is the one on the NS called Vadupatya after the author 
The commentary is very popular in Pandit circles 

Yadupati was a Kannada speaking Desastha' 20 Brahman of Yekkumdi in 
the Saundatti taluq of the Belgaum district His descendants are said to be 


17 This is supported by one of the scribe's verses in the Ms of Vadiraja’s 
Garvarthadlpika (Mys C-1057) . — 



5RT5T: II 


18. Needless to point out that Keith (mtrod to Ait Armyaka, Oxford p. 12) 
is wrong m making Visvesvara a contemporary and immediate disciple of Madhva 
himself * Visvesvara also mutates Jayatlrtha’s phrase \ 

(TP mtrod ) m his Ait gloss 


i9. Cf ’F^qi^r^or 2?i|trfFRr %F?riTraT gvTfl'wq;. ti 

(colophon) 

X X ( gloss on TS) 

In his c on the Sudha, Yadupati mentions the gloss of his teacher Vedesa on the 
Pramanapaddhati . f§TS T^i'risqRpqRrf || 

_ „ . ( 111 , 2, p 292b) 

It will be remembered that Vedesa was merely a “ Bic,h-sannyasi ” (‘stray’ dis- 
ciple) and was not the Pontiff of any Mutt 

20 Vide f n 1 ante for the proper significance of this term that is being so 
systematically misused in the South. 
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living The S K gives his father’s name at Yiadappayya (p 182) It fur- 
flier states that Yadupati’s elder brother Ramappa received sarmyasa from 
Vedavyasa Tirtha and that he subsequently became his brother’s teacher m 
Vedanta This teacher was presumably the same as Vedesa Bhiksu the dis- 
tinguished commentator and acknowledged Guru of Yadupati The latter 
was thus a contemporary of Vidyadhisa Tirtha of the Uttaradi Mutt 

Not only was Yadupati a distinguished scholar himself, but a trainer 
of equally able disciples. Among his pupils may be mentioned (1) Bidara- 
halli Srinivasa Tirtha, (2) sarkara Srinivasa and (3) Umarji Tirumala- 
caiya, who have made lasting contributions to the philosophical literature of 
the Dvaita 


Works 

Nine works of Yadupati are available of which only two have been 
printed His (1) gloss on the Tattvasamkhyma m 300 granthas, is preserved 
at the T P L, whilst his (2) gloss on the Tattvodyota is available at the 
Mysore O. L. (C7) 

(3) Nyayasudha-Tippam. (p) D 

As already observed, the c on the NS. is the most important work of 
Yadupati It is an adequate c on the original bearing the stamp of scholar- 
ship and originality on every page The author shows himself deeply versed 
m the grammatical learning of his days which he bangs to the support of the 
interpretations of his school. His com is distinctly anterior to that of 
Raghavendra Swamm and perhaps also that of Vidyadhisa He tries to over- 
throw the objection raised by some critics (presumably Appayya Dik$ita) 
alleging misrepresentation of the Mrmiamsaka view in the AV l, I, 1 by point- 
ing out that the author of the AV , has m view the followers of the Prabha- 
kara school of Mimlamsa, who do hold the view attributed to them by 
Madhva : 

ftflr wr fSrcrer trq- i apny — d ^ 

fair mirad ” 1 3Tcf) *t u (h 1- P 7 1 ) 21 

Yadupati quotes also from a number of earlier commentators on the NS 
(i, 1, 1, p 79 ; i,l, 1, p 7 , 1, 4, p 152 ; and i, 1, p 37 and 43) as well as 
from a c. on Samksepasdriraka (40) 

As an instance of Yadupati’s alertness 'may be mentioned his 
interesting remarks on the Unadf Sutra fcT^ (V, I) quoted 

by Jayatirtha in his NS, (i, 4, p 228, Bombay) in support of 
Madhva’s interpretation of the term “ which is sought to be 


21 This objection has been met by a number of other commentators also 
like Vidyadhisa and Vijayindra. 
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derived from two roots ^ and ^ The point is that 3rf^ gsft is the reading 
generally accepted and found in the printed texts of the Unadi Sutras Yadu- 
pati is aware of this for ha quotes from one of the commentaries on the 
Unladi Sutras (presumably Svetavana’s * vide Madras Uni Skt. Series, VII, 
pt i, p 210 text B. ) ; but points out at the same time that the reading given 
by Jayatlrtha is the more ancient and genuine one, being found m some Mss and 
certain commentaries also. It is however unknown to both Nariayana and 
Svetavana and probably the same was the case with Ujjvaladatta It is how- 
ever very unlikely that the reading quoted! by Jayatlrtha is a myth for he is 
a scrupulously honest and very careful wnter. Yadupati’s remarks are faith- 
fully echoed by Kesavadarya 

Yadupati wrote two works on the Bhlagavata-Prasthana (4) a c on the 
Bhdgavata-TMparya of Madhva of which Mss. are preserved at Udipi and 
in the Mysore O. L. (B. 194 B 200). 22 His c. on (5) chapters I-IX, of the 
BMgavata Purmia has been printed and published from Dharwar The 
Mysore O L (C 1866) has a Ms of his (6) c on the Yam-aka-Bharata His 
minor works are four (7) a c on the Saddcdrasmrti and three Stotras *(8) 
Visnu-sotra, (9) Vedavyasastotra or Gadya , and (10) a Kamvalambana 
Stotra in 30 verses (S. M. p 104-12). 

5 — Sudhindra Tirtha (1506-1623). 

In Sudhlndra Tirtha, the disciple and successor of Vijayindra Tirtha, we 
have a different personality altogether from those to whom we have hitherto 
been accustomed. For one in his position, Sudhlndra was a person of peculiar 
tastes and equipment. He is one of the few writers m Dvaita Literature who 
have cared to look beyond their noses into realms other than those of Theo- 
logy and Metaphysics. Klavya and Alaihkiara seem to have been the forte 
of Sudhlndra on both of which he has left us works of real merit, which stand 
out like oases in a dreary desert of theological writings The Dvaitms have 
often been accused of a lack of interest in anything but their own faith and 
nothing proves the! truth of this accusation so well as the fact that posterity 
has allowed to sink mto oblivion even the few works of purely literary interest 
left by writers like Trivikrama Papdita, Vijayindra, Sudhlndra and Sumatlndra. 

Date 

As already mentioned Sudhlndra was the successor of Vijayindra and the 
Guru of Raghavendra Sviamin, on the pltha of his Mutt The Rdghavendva 
Vijaya of Narayana speaks of him as having been honoured with a Ratanabhi- 
§eka, by the Vijayanagara King Venkatapatiriaya 23 He is also reported m 
the same work, to have enjoyed the patronage of Raghuniatha Nayaka of 
Tanjore. He died in 1623 at Anegondi on the banks of the Tungabhadra 
and his mortal remains lie entombed at Navabmdavana alongside the tomb 
of Vyasaraya 


22 The MSS available cover but the first five Skandhas. 

23. Vide also the S M. (p, 308), verse 8, of Vadlndra’s Gumgunastava. 
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Works 

Besides two works on Alamkara and a drama, tradition ascribes to 
Sudhindra a c. on the Tarkatandava, entitled YuktiratmvaU M This is cor- 
roborated by Narayana who mentions in. his biography of Rlaghavendra (VII. 
49-50), (1)' a c on the Tarkatdndaua, (2) com on II and XI Skandhas 
of the Bhagavata and a drama, probably the same as Su-bhadra-Dhanehjaya . — 

sjrrchM ant n 

xxx ^ 

(1) Alamkaramahjan (m) 

This is a manual of Sabda-Alamkaras, 25 by Sudhindra of which we have 
a palm-leaf MS in the Tanjore P L (no. 5129-30). One of the later suc- 
cessors of Sudhindra, SumaSndra, wrote a commentary on this work The 
commentary is known by the name of M adhu-dhara (alias Alam kar am an jar i 
vyakhya). Both the commentary and its original are preserved at the T.P.L 
But the Editor of the Descriptive Catalogue of the T P L has, m ascribing 
the Alamkdranianjarivyakhya to Sudhindra, confounded the author of the 
original with the commentator The commentator himself refers to Sudhindra 
as the author of the original and speaks of himself as the author of the com- 
mentary Madhudhard on it : 

sqHPTT 35pircRs3T II 

XXX cTiPWRC. ipfte |fct X X 

xxx niT5NlM<(?I xxx (p- 2972, T. P. L. Cat). 

Sudhindra deals with bandhas etc., and many passages from this work are 
quoted by Sumatlndra in his c on the Usdharana. It would appear from 
these quotations that Sudhindra’s illustrative verses were in commemoration 
of the greatness of his Guru Vijaylndra ^ An express statement to the effect 
is also made by Sudhindra in one of the introductory verses . — 



STi^RfljjJlisiT 11 

(4) Alaihkara-Ntkasa (m) 27 

This is a treatise on Arthalamkaras (like Upama, Rupaka, Drgtanta, 
Vise§a etc ) by the same author, composed most probably as a complement to 

24 GVL Cat 

25 ^fcf x x x wmni 11 < MS ) 

26. ' I 

rjpnrrai (p 32 4, UdipO 

27 Madras O L Cat No 129776 (Grantha MS) It is the same work as is 
wrongly entered as “ Ala7nkum-nikar§a ” of tl Sudliendra ”, by Ofpert 4797 (Cata- 
logue 
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the Alamkaramanjafi and as a set off to the Kmalaymanda of Appayya 
DIksita The author is called “ Kavi-kanthirava ” on the title page of the 
Ms The work runs to 2706 granthas and contains verses as well as prose 
explanations of them The author wields a fine alliterative style. He says 
that the work is meant for the use of earnest students of Alamkarasastra 




II 


(5) Sahitya-Samrajya (m,) 

Aufrecht notices a work of this name (Rice 288) ascribed to Sumatindra 
Tlrtha The Catalogue of the Gopal Vilas Library (of the late Dewan Baha- 
dur R Raghunatha Rau) at Kumbakonam, ascribes it to Sudhlndra. An- 
other Ms of the work is reported from the Riaghavendra Svlami Mutt library 
at Nanjangud (Mysore Arch Rep 1917, p 17) and (wrongly 7 ) attributed 
to Sujanendra Tlrtha There is yet another Sahityasdmrdjya (alias Raghu- 
natha-Bhupaltya) by Kisna DIksita or Yajvan (Aufrcht i, 486 and Madras 
T C 659d ) 


(6) Subhadra-Pannoya (m) 

A damaged fragment of a drama of this name, ascribed to Sudhlndra, is 
preserved at the Madras OL (Vol XXI, D C. No 12729) The Ms 
(which is in Nandmlagiri) runs to 124 pages of 6 lines each and contains some 
two Acts. 

ii x x x 

arw — rrcr^rf i 

A Vidus aka Tumburu, Niarada, Satyabhlamia and Arjuna are some of the 
characters that figure m the play which contains passages m Pfakrt also, 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


It is indeed a matter of satisfaction that the Progress Report of the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan of Andhen for the period covering November 1939 to October 1940 
records, despite the conditions of war, a steady progress towards its mam dbijectives. 
During recent years the need of studying our ancient culture dispassionately in a 
a scientific manner has been realized more and more and the coming into existence 
more or less simultaneously of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan in Bombay, the Deccan 
College Postgraduate and Research Institute in Poona, Sri Venkateswara Oriental 
Institute at Tirupati, and the two schemes of research in Gujarati and Kannada 
antiquities respectively at Ahmedabad and Dharwar, is a welcome augury of this 
movement. We trust that the conjoint and collaborative efforts of these insti- 
tutions, when coordinated according to plan, will achieve a worthy object and 
place before the scientific world a synthetic and analytic study of the different 
phases of Indian Culture 

During the year under report the Bhavan has not only supervised the activities 
of its constituent institutes like the Shri Mumbadevi Sanskrit Pathasala, but carried 
on independent research. The English and Hmdi-Gujarati journals Bharatiya Vidya 
published under its auspices have already made a mark on the scholarly world 
The Bharatiya Vidya Series has been inaugurated by publishing Visuddhvmagga 
under the editorship of that well-known Pali scholar Professor Dharmanand Kosambi, 
whose text m Roman scnpt is in print but not: yet published m the Harvard 
Oriental Senes Extension Lectures which form part of the general activities of 
the Bhavan have been very popular, and some of these have been printed m the 
Bhavaris journals. 

Now that the foundation stone of thej permanent headquarters of the Bhavan 
has been laid we trust that the Bhavan will grow from strength to strength and 
bring laurels to mdological studies and research. 


The University Phonetics Association of the Mysore University is to be con- 
gratulated on its new publication . The Bulletin of Phonetic Studies, the first issue 
of which we have just received for October 1940. First founded m November 
1938 the Association has been carrying on sure but silent work before launching 
upon its publishing activities. While Phonetics as a science has made great progress 
m the West, and was indeed one of the early sciences developed in India as wit- 
nessed m the Prdtisakhyas, recent years have seen its decadence m India. It is 
therefore a matter for congratulation that the Mysore University is taking a lead 
m these matters. We are hopeful that the Phonetics Department of the Punjab 
University started by Mr. Firth, the Linguistics departments of the Calcutta Univers- 
ity and the Deccan College Research Institute will now co-operate with the Mysore 
University in bringing up the scientific study of Phonetics to a high level of 
efficiency. 

Thus inaugural issue of the Bulletin of Phonetic Studies contains! the following 
papers - Foreword (1), Report of the Activities of the University Phonetics 
Association by B S Kesavan, Secretary (2-4), Phonetics and the teaching of English 
by Prof W G Eagleton, the President (5-10), English as the Kannadiga speaks 
it by T. N Sreekantaiya (11-19), and the Vedic Circumflex by N Sivarama 
Sastry (20-31). The Bulletin is neatly printed by the Wesley Press and Publishing 
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House of Mysore, and is priced moderately at Re 1 per issue Full Membership 
of the Association is open to the staffs of the Mysore University institutions ^Associate 
Membership is open to all other persona interested m Phonetics at an annual sub- 
scription of As 8 only Members receive the copies of the Bulletin gratis. 


According to Circular Letter No 2 issued by the Hon Secretary of the Fourth 
(Lahoie) Session of the Indian History Congiess, the session will assemble at 
Lahore on Monday the 16th December 1940, and will continue its meetings on 
the two following days. Two excursions to Taxila and Harappa have been arianged 
on Wednesday the 18th, and there is a possibility of organising another one to 
Mohenjodaro if more than twenty members express then desire to go there 

The subscription for membership is five rupees (Rs 5) and should be sent 
to the Hon Secretary, Professor J F Bruce, m a , University Hall Lahore 

We take this opportunity of wishing the Congress every success m its manifold 
activities 


REVIEW 

Kamsavaho of Ramapamvada, Edited, with Intioduction, Sanskrit Chaya with foot 
notes, Index of verses, Glossary of words, English Translation, Notes and Index 
of Proper Names, by Dr A N Upadhye Crown pp 42+51+38+5 f 35 -*-31 4- 
47+2 

To a student of Indian linguistics, the importance of the study of Prakrt works 
produced by scholars belonging to districts where Non-In do- Aryan languages are 
spoken, cannot be overestimated, inasmuch as it may throw considerable light 
on the development and practice of the language m a different environment Such 
a study may be calculated to be even helpful m accounting for points of phono- 
logical and semantic interests unrecorded in the literature of its homeland The 
Prakrt works of such an erudite scholar as Ramapamvada, no doubt, deserve to be 
brought to light , and Professor Upadhye has to be congratulated for his laudable 
efforts m bringing out an excellent edition of Kamsavakd , hitherto known to scholars 
only through catalogues and manuscript libraries 

Professor Upadhye’ s Translation and Critical Notes are characterised by earnest- 
ness and precision. The Editor will be seen to have handled admirably the limited 
material that has been made available to him m the matter of the constitution of 
the text The observations on the Prakrt dialect of Kamsavakd evince Dr Upadhye’s 
elaborate and scientific knowledge of the phonology and structure of the Middle 
Indian tongues 

It may, however, be pointed out that much of the details about Ramapamvada 
set forth by the Editor m the Introduction appears to be a medley of incidents and 
facts connected with the lives and activities of two different poets namely Rama- 
pamvada and the great Malayalam poet Kunjan Nambyar. The confusion seems 
to have arisen from the Editor's relying to the full, upon the information furnished 
by Messis Mahakavi Ullur S Parameswara Iyer and M R Balaknshna WArrieR 
who cling steadfastly to the view that the two poets are identical Their opinion 
is based upon disconnected traditional accounts of little historical value and is 
wholly unsupported by internal evidences of any kind In an article contributed by 
me on the subject to the Malayalam Journal Sahrdaya, I have shown that the 
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Sanskrit passages occurring m Kunjan Nambylar’s productions ate, for the most 
part, defective and impossible, on that score, of being attributed to a Sanskrit Scholar 
of such a thoroughness as the author of Rdghaviya or Sitmaghava . Further, the 
Prakrt used by Kunjan Nambyar in one of his works has also been pointed out by 
me as being quite different from the one employed by Ramapamvada. The substi- 
tution of Sanskrit s, s and s by 6 and of Sanskrit r by / as salila- (Sk sarira -), 
marina- (Sk, mctsrna-) mtinuia- (Sk manuka-), dosa- (SK dosa-), ioh- (Sk iaun-) 
and vlla- (Sk mm-) is a regular feature of the Prlakrt of Kunjan Nambyai while 
Ramaplnivada’s Prakrt very seldom exhibits a change in this direction. Besides, 
Kunjan Nambyiar's works form social satires and are replete with side-splitting 
humour whereas Ramapamviada’s works are characterised by dignity and a high level 
of seriousness. I am sure if Dr Upadhye had cared to make a comparative study 
of the two authors on the lines indicated, he would have arrived' at the same con- 
clusion. 

As regards the Editor’s observation concerning the Cbayfi on page 50 of the 
Introduction, I do not see my way to believe, as the Editor thinks, that the Chaya 
takes some 1 liberty with the verbal forms of the text The fact that the forms of 
the Present are substituted by those of the Imperfect and Perfect, is itself sufficient 
proof to show that the Present forms of the text are used m the sense of the Past 
If the poet had! only wanted to convey the idea of the Present, he would never 
employ the Past form of the verb m the Chayia The Present forms given as foot- 
notes under the Chaya, I am afraid, do not serve, therefore, any useful purpose I 
may also draw attention to a similar extensive usage of the Present in the Prakrt 
poem Sauncanta by Srikanfha (Travancore University 0. Mss. Library, Trivandrum, 
No. L. 105) See leaf No 12 front side commentary * pasavcfz prasuta ' undef the 
verse beginning with Khapahhalam , leaf No 12 back, commentary ‘ vaddal 
cvamevanca avardhata under the verse beginning with Aha so voamahidnam ; and 
leaf No 14 back, commentary ‘ na namdai net anmdayat 1 under the verse begin- 
ning with tassa ktvd. It will thus be seen that it is not so much the question of 
the Chaya not according with the text that deserves notice, as the grammatical 
problem. The sanction of Prakrt grammarians for such a usage is a matter to be 
investigated, and perhaps Dr Upadhye is the fittest person to. enlighten us on the 
point 

A word has to be said on the diacritical marks adopted by the Editor in trans- 
literating the Prakrt words So long as Prakrt distinguishes between short and 
long q; and short and long gft I am inclined to think that it will be more scienti- 
fic to differentiate these m writing Where there is only long and long 
as in Sanskrit, there may not arise any occasion for confusion Nevertheless, even m 
Sanskrit, to be more scientific, one ought to use the diacritical marks indicating 
length for ^ and sf)- as e and o But td write acckera (p 35 Introduction) and 
pekkha (p 46 Introduction) using the same e, and ?noha (p 35/ Introduction) and 
koccma (p 36 Introduction) using the same o does not seem to be desirable. That 
and are to be pronounced with long it and long ^ 1S obvious from 
the lines aho kimaccherammam samuggae (I, 10) and gane hdla-dmesa-moha-moM 
(II, 45). 

The appearance of the book is fascinating. May it have the success it so richly 
deserves ! 


Trivandrum 


K. Goda Varma. 



CAKRAVARTIN 


By 

K. A NILAKANTA SASTRI, Madras. 

Recently I had occasion to exmaine the role of the conception of Cakra- 
vartm m ancient Indian thought and to point out that Kautilya gave a 
practical turn to this quasi-mythical conception by adumbrating the idea of 
the Cakravarti ksetrmi confined to India proper. The idea of Cakravartm 
had, one may well believe, a long history 1 and was the complex result of the 
coming together of many lines of thought, not all of them exclusively Indian 
m origin. To distinguish clearly these different lines from one another and to 
trace the early stages of their evolution or to determine the steps by which 
the final result was attained may not be easy with the limited data at our 
disposal But some attempt may be made to gather the important texts 
bearing on this interesting conception and see how far they serve to elucidate 
the antiquity and the origin of a few at least of the different elements that 
have gone into its make-up 

The Vayu Pur dm ch. 57 (Anandasrama edn.) has a striking passage 
on cakravartms whom it assigns to the Treta Yuga, and we may well start 
with this : 

prajayante tatah surah ayusmanto mahabalah 
nyastadanda-mahabhagah yajvano brahmavadinah (64) 
padmapatrayataks&Sca prthuraskah susamhitah 
simhantaka mahasattvah mattamatanga-gaminah (65) 
mahadhanurdharascaiva tretayam cakravartinah 

sarvalaksatja sampannah nyagrodha-parimandalah (66) 

* * # * 

cakram ratho mamrbharya rudhiraSva gajastatha 
sapthtisayaratnam sarvesam cakravartmam (68) 

cakram ratho manih khadgam dhanuratnam ca pancamam 
keturmdhisca saptaite pranahlnah prakirtitah (69) 
bharya purohitascaiva senanl-rathakrt ca yah 
mantryasvah kalabhascaiva pranlnah sampraklrtitah (70) 
ratnanyetam divyam samsiddhani mahatmanam 
mantryasvah kalabhascaiva pramnah sampralartitah (70) 
visnorarrusena jayante prthivyam cakravartinah 
manvantaresu sarvesu atitanagatesu vai 
bhutabhavyani yaniha vartamanani yam ca 
tretajnigadisvekatra jayante cakravartinah (73) 


1. See Jacobi on Cakravartm in ERE ; and s v. Cakkavatthi in Abhidkana- 
rajendra. 
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bhadranlmam yesam vai bhavantiha mahlksitam 
adbhutam ca catvari balam dharmah sukham dhanam 

(74) 

anyonyasya’virodhena prapyante vai nrpaih samam 
artho dharmasca kamasca yaso vijaya eva ca (75) 
aisvaryenanimadyena prabhuSaktya tathaiva ca 
annena tapasa. caiva rslnabhibhavanti ca 
balena tapasa caiva devadanava manusan (76) 

laksanaiscapi jayante sarirasthair-amanusaih 
kesasthita lalatoma jihva easy apramarj ani 
tamraprabhosthadantosthah srivatsascordhvaromasah (77) 
nyagrodhapannah'asca simhaskandhas-sumehanah 
gajendragatayascaiva mahahanava eva ca (78) 

padayos-cakra-matsyau tu sankha-padmau tu hastayoh 
pancasltl-sahasilaxii te bhavantyajaria nrplah (79) 

asanga gatayas-tesam catasras-cakravartmam 
antarikse samudre ca patale parvatesu ca (80) 2 

This long passage, one of the most comprehensive known to me, is easily 
seen to fall into several distinct parts which are assembled together rather 
loosely The first three verses (64-66) are quite a general description of the 
appearance and attainments of the Cakravartms of the Treta Yuga, who 
are also called mahiadhanurdharas, a term we shall come across m another 
text The four next (68-71) give a description of the ratnas (jewels) of the 
Cakravartm, and this description first enumerates seven ratnas, and then 
gives another list of fourteen, grouped into seven live and seven inanimate 
ratnas. Verses 72-76 deal clearly with one distinct aspect of the Cakravarti 
idea Here the emphasis is on the parallel between the protective functions 
exercised by the Emperor in the State and by Vienu in Cosmos, and the 
index of successful monarchy is found m adbhutam , aisvarya, prabhusakti, and 
the monarch is exalted above the sages, gods and men Yet another idea, 
that of the Cakravartm as Mahapurasa with distinguishing marks on his body, 
forms the subject of verses 77-79, and the bodily marks are named which re- 
mind one strongly of similar statements m Buddhist and Jain works Last- 
ly, verse 80 gives expression to the miraculous potency of the Cakravartm’s 
car to travel freely everywhere, on water and air as well as on land, without 
experiencing the difficulties felt by the vehicles of ordinary mortals 


2 Cf Brahmdnda II 29, 69-88 arid Matsya 142, 62-73 These passages are 
identical with the verses cited above, with variations due generally to copyists’ 
errors I have not felt it necessary to detail these casual variations m reading 
which are of no value — Jdlahasta eg occurs as Talahasta in the other texts So far 
as I can judge the Vdyu text of this passage is the best and most comprehensive 
For tamraprabkostkadantosthdh which seems obviously corrupt, Br has tdmra- 
prabhosthanetrdica, and Matsya gives the whole line as iyamaprabhdi caturdams{rdh 
suvamsdscordhvaretasah, in which the second half is a bad surmise of a scribe at his 
wit’s end. 
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The Puramc lists of Cakravartms have been collected and discussed by 
Pargiter in his Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, 3 and the lists of monarchs 
who performed the Rajasuya 4 and Asvamedha 5 given m the Brahmanas are 
well known There is also a list of mahadhanurdhardscakravartinah m the 
Maitrayam Upanisad 6 , it begins with Sudyumna and ends with Bharata -prar 
bhrtayah showing that the list is only illustrative and not exhaustive Most of 
the names m these lists are mere names to us, though we have a considerable 
number of legends centering round some of these names, particularly that of 
Bharata The attempts so far made to treat them as historical and to determine 
the order of their succession cannot be taken to have succeeded 

The tradition 1 elating to the ratnas is equally ancient, perhaps even older. 
We have the ratnindm havimsi, special offerings made in the houses of the 
ratnins in the course of the Rajasuya. 7 8 9 There are several lists of these ratnins 
which are collected and discussed in the Vedic Index, it will be noticed that 
these lists vary considerably, though all of them lefer to ‘ people of the 
royal entourage’ as the authors of the Index put it, and all lists name many 
more than seven persons It is a question however what exactly is the relation 
between the terms r atria and ratmn. It is tempting to accept the prima facie 
view that they were identical as Keith does® and to suppose: that the lists 
of ratnins that have come down to us belong to a period when the number 
of ratnas had not yet been defined , and on this view, it may even be argued 
that ratna originally meant, as pointed out m the Vedic Index, not a jewel in 
particular, but a precious object, and that in relation to the king the term was 
applied to the most valued members of his entourage When later the mean- 
ing of ratna as jewel came into vogue, it would seem, the application of the 
term m relation to the king was extended to some highly valued inanimate 
treasures, and the grouping of the ratnas into live ratnas and lifeless ratnas 
was begun But this is certainly not the whole story For the standardised 
account of the * seven jewels ’ of the emperor seems indeed to go bade to a 
great antiquity. The Brhad-devata, c 400 bc according to Macdonell, 
contains this verse — 

Cakram ratho manu-bharya bhumirasvo gajastatha 

etiani sapta ratnani sarvesam cakravartinam V 123 
Notice that this verse gives bhumi m the place of mdhi of the Vayu Parana 
verse No 6S above Macdonell has pointed out® that the sloka is meant to 
explain sapta ratna in RV vi, 74 1, which reads 


3 pp 39-40 

4 Ait Br viu, 21-3 

5 Sat Br xm 5 4 , Sank Sr. Sii xvi 9 

6 15 

7 Macdonell and Keith Vedic Index, u, 199-201 It may be noted that 
Tand Br xi\, 14 mentions ‘eight viras ’ who uphold the kingdom, rastram 
samudyacchanti , — cf councils of ‘eight ministers’ astapradhdm of later times 

8 Rel and Phil of the Veda, p 341 

9 Brhad-devata, Tr p 198 
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Somarudra dharayethamasuryam pra vamiistayo’ramalnuvantu 
dame dame sapta ratna dadhana sam no bhutam dvipade sam catuspade 

Likewise the second half of RV v 1 5 reads 

dame dame sapta ratna dadhano’gnirhofa. nisada yajlyan 

In these verses Rudra-Agm is said to endow each household with the seven 
ratnas What these seven ratnas given to each household by Rudra-Agm 
were, we have apparently no means of elucidating now The explanation of 
Saunaka given m the verse from the Brhc&d-devata is obviously a relatively 
late one and can hardly be accepted as explaining the sapta ratna of every 
house This explanation moreover is not given at RV v, 1 5 where it occurs first 
but at vi, 74, because at this point it serves as a convenient introduction to 
the story of an emperor which follows in the Brhad-dewata Sayapa’s comment 
at v, 1 5 reads dame dame tattadyagagrhe sapta ratna ramamydh sapta 
jvalah dadhdnah dharayammah athava yajamanebhyah saptavidhmi ratnani 
dadhdnah. Thus he interprets the expression alternatively as ‘ the seven beauti- 
ful flames ’ of Agni, or the seven precious things given to the sacnficer by him. 
In dealing with the similar passage at vi, 74 he definitely attributes the sapta 
ratna to the gods addressed m the hymn, Soma and Rudra, and says : apt ca 
yuvdm sapta ratna ratnani dadhana dhdraymtau. Among modem commen- 
tators Ludwig 10 interprets the phrase to mean ‘ sieben freuden,’ l e., seven plea- 
sures or gratifications, and says in his notes . according to Grassman, he 
(Agni) had seven treasures, but the seven, treasures are however only one 
treasure Grassman in his W orterbuch suggests that ratna is connected with 
rd and means a thing presented, which is also the view held by the authors of 
of the St Petersburg Lexicon where RV. v. 1 5 is cited Grassman’s transla- 
tion of the phrase in both the contexts is quite straight and assumes that the 
gods invoked presented the seven treasures to each householder : In Jedeur 
Hause sieben schatze schenkend sass Agni meder als cler beste opfrer (v 15). 
In Jedes Haus legt eure sieben schatze , seid uns zum Heil, den Menscham 
und den Thieren 11 

Saunaka’s verse is thus the earliest clear reference to the ‘ seven jewels ’ 
of the Cakravartin , but the expression Sapta-ratna is Vedic It has often 
been suggested that the idea of groups of seven is traceable m the last resort 
to Babylon, and that in the recurrence of this figure in Indian idealogy we 
must recognise evidence of Babylonian influence on Indo- Aryan thought 12 
In the number of days in the week, of holy rsis, of lokas, of the walls ( prakdra ) 
surrounding a large temple and so on, the number seven does play a conspi- 
cuous part , and there is reason to think that this feature was really of 
Semitic origin It is not impossible that the sapta ratna of the Rg Veda is 
another such instance, for the earliest contacts between Indo-Germamc peoples 


10 No 341 

11 Grassman Rtg Veda, pp 161 and 300 

12 Kirfel, Die Kosmagraphte Dei Inder, p 32 
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and the Semites have been traced 13 to the middle of the second millennium b c. 

Before leaving the significance of the jewels and their number, seven, 
we may note that Przyluski has argued that not only this number, but the 
entire notion of the Cakravartm is to be traced to Babylon Buddhist des- 
criptions of the residence of the Cakravartm represent the town as surrounded 
by seven enclosures of different colours at the centre of which stands the 
royal palace These walls enclose a park containing trees entirely made up 
of precious substances One recognises in such accounts the seven walls of 
Egbatana, comparable to the stages of the Babylonian Zikkurat and the 
image of the Garden of Eden The notion of Cakravartm, inexplicable in 
India cut up into a multitude of petty kingdoms subject to local rajas, had 
its origin in Babylon where the king was a universal sovereign conceived in 
the image of God. 

The first historical empire m India was that of the Mauryas and there 
are clear traces of Persian influences on the imperial polity and organisation 
of the Mauryas Przyltjski’s lme of thought seeks to trace these influences 
to their ultimate origins and I think that, m general, there is much to be 
said in its favour 14 

If the 4 seven jewels ’ mark the preeminence of the emperor after he be- 
comes one, a number of physical charactenstics mark him off even at his birth 
as a mahapurusa distinct from other men The idea of the mahapurusa and 
his role in the world’s economy has been worked out with tedious elaboration 
by the Buddhist schools in their canonical works, and the comprehensive 
elucidation of these texts by Burnouf in Appendix VIII of Lotus dc la 
Bonne Loi is well worth studying for any one who seeks a clear and authori- 
tative presentation of the details on this extensive subject , for besides the 
thirty-two laksanas, we have also eighty anuvyanjanas or secondary marks 
of beauty, making a total of 112 physical characteristics of the mahapurusa. 
Hindu thought accepts some of these characteristics and employs them ap- 
parently in a haphazard way in the descriptions of avataras, heroes and 
emperors, but does not seem to have ever attained the systematic thorough- 


13 Feist, Kultur, Austreitung und Herkunft der Indo-Germanen, p. 410 

14 I have not read the article on La mile du Cakravartm, Influence baby- 
lomenne sur le civilisation de l’ Inde (1927), but depend on its abstract given 
at p 500 of BEFEO, Vol 34 I may make two observations here. First, the seven 
enclosures of diverse colours are not confined to Buddhist accounts in India, but are 
known to Brahmamcal literature, particularly of a tantnc variety I would mention 
the description of Lahtapura, the abode of the Devi Lahta, in Brahmanda Parana 
IV, 31 34-80 Secondly, Przyluski may be nght to derive Egbatana from Assyrian, 
bit ami, bitunu, meaning ‘ palace ’ with the prefix hag-. But I doubt very much the 
connections he seeks to establish between this group and Potali, Fotala, Potalaka 
on the one side, and Patala, Patallputra on the other, as well as 
Patna, Patana, pattana, and pattana It is well known that Ratal! in the name 
Patallputra ( punt ) ig often taken, to be either the flower of that name whence 
kusumapura, a fairly early name for the city, on a goddess so designated 
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ness of Buddhist scripture 15 The Visnu Purma for instance m narrating the 
birth of so celebrated an emperor as Prthu is just content to say , 18 

haste tu dak$me cakram dr^tvia, tasya pitamahah 

Visnor-amsam Pjthum matva paritosam param yayau 

Vignucakram kare cihnam sarve§iam cakravartiniam 

bhavatyavyahato yasya prabha vastridasair api 

The verses from the VSyu Purma cited above, on the other hand, employ 
many expressions which are identical or closely similar to the laksanas or 
muvyanjanas of Buddhist literature, and it may be interesting to trace these 
here, giving references to Burnouf’s discussion of the terms themselves or 
their counterparts ,17 

Padmapatrayatdksdh — cf. A 57 Visalanetrah 

A. 58 Nllakuvalayadalasadpsa- 
nayanah. 

Susamhitah — cf A. 28. Susamahita^atrah. 

A. 29. Suvibhaktagatrah- 

Mattamdtangagdmnah—ci. A. 39 Nagavilambitagatih. 

A. 40 Simhavikrantagatih 
A 41. VrisabhavikrSntagatih. 

A. 42. Hamsavikrantah 

Nyagrodkapanmai,idalah — L 20 Nyagrodhaparimandaiah. 

Kesasthita — L 1 U$nl$aslr$akah. 

I take this term Kesasthita from the variant reading given in Anand. 
ed of the Vayu The body of the text, has Kesasthita which will go with 
laldtoma that follows, but make nd intelligible sense As may be expected, 
the Matsya and Brahmanda offer no help. Matsya has Kesah sthitah and 
Br improves it into Kesah smgdhah. In elucidating the term usnlsaslrsakah 
Burnouf considered several alternative explanations in the light of the vari- 
ous authorities cited by him and came ultimately to the conclusion that, as 
indicated by his Tibetan authorities, the term meant that the mahapuruea’s 
head is crowned by a protuberance of the skull — “ sa tete est couronnee par 
une protuberance (du crane) ” This interpretation has found universal 
acceptance since, and is supported by the Buddha sculptures It seems to 
me that Kesasthita also means exactly this , literally it can be rendered 

15 Citations from works on Samudnkalaksana are found m Lexicons like the 
Sabdakalpadruma There are some published works of this class and many mss. 
Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhita ch 69 on Pancamahapurusalaksanam seems to stand 
by itself Laksanas are also treated of in medical works like the recently published 

Kdsyapasamhita 

16 I 13, 45-46 

17 In the following list L = Laksana, A — Anuvyanjana. 
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' having a bone m the midst of the hair on the head and this is the 
reason why I have suggested this as the correct reading. 

It may be noted further that as in the Lahtavistara account of the 
Buddha, this figures as the first of the Laksanas in a deliberate enumeration 
of superh um an physical traits of the cakravartm following the statement . 

laksanaisca’pi jayante sarfrasthair-amanu?aih 
so that the position of the attribute furnishes some reason for seeing m it an 
equivalent of usni$asiraskata . 

Lalatorna — L 4 uma bhruvor-madhye jata 

himarajata prakasa. 

Jihva casyapraniarjanl — L 12. prabhuta-tanujihvah 

Tcmraprabhosthadantosthali — Br has Tamraprabho^fha netrafi- 

ca, which seems better. 

A 17 bimbosthah, Dharmapradipikd 
having rattotthata. 

srlvatsah — A 80 srivatsa - svastika - nandya- 

varta-vardhamana-samsthanavesah 

Urdhvaromasdh — L 22 Urddhvagra - ’bhipradakgma- 

vartaroma, for which D karma- 
pradlpika has uddhaggalomo. 

Ajanubdhavah — L 18 sthitha ’navanatapralamba- 

bahuh Burnouf cites the Dharma- 
pradiptka as saying here tthita- 
kova anonamanto ubhohi papita- 
lehi jaunukSni parimasati parima- 
jjati. 

Also A. 22, paralambabahuh- 

Jalahastdh — L. 30 Jalahgulihastap&dah. 

Vrsankitah — A. 37. has rsabhavat-samantaprasi- 

dikah, a term by no means dear, 
and not a close parallel either. 

N yagrodhapanridhah — This is a repetition m the Purana, 

see above 

Simhaskandkdh — L 19 Simhapurvardhakayah. 

Sumehamh — L 23. Kosopagatavastiguhyali 

Gajendragatayah — See under Mattamatangaglminah 

above. 
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ness of Buddhist scripture. 16 The Visnu Purmia for instance in narrating the 
birth of so celebrated an emperor as Pjthu is just content to say . 16 

haste tu dak$me cakram dr$tvia tasya pitamahab 
Visnor-amsam Prthum matva paritosarh param yayau 
Visnucakram kare cihnam sarvesam cakravartmam 
bhavatyavyahato yasya prabhavastridasjairapi . 

The verses from the Vdyu Purrna cited above, on the other hand, employ 
many expressions which are identical or closely similar to the laksmas or 
anuvycmjmas of Buddhist literature, and it may be interestmg to trace these 
here, giving references to Burnouf’s discussion of the terms themselves or 
their counterparts : 17 

Padmapatr&yatdksah — cf A. 57. Visalanetrah 

A. 58. Nilakuvalayadalasadpsa- 
nayanah. 

Susamhttdft, — cf. A 28 Susamahita^atrah. 

A. 29 Suvibhaktagatrah. 

Mattamatangagaminah — cf. A. 39. Nagavilambitagatih. 

A. 40. Simhavikiiantagatih 
A. 41. V rpabhavikriantagatih. 

A. 42. Hamsavikrantah 

N yagrodhapanmanddah — L 20 Nyagrodhaparimapdalah. 

Kesasthita — L 1 . U$ni§aSr§akah. 

I take this term Kesasthita from the variant reading given in Amand. 
ed of the Vdyu. The body of the text. has Kesasthita which will go with 
laldtornd that follows, but make no intelligible sense As may be expected, 
the Matsya and Bwhmanda offer no help. Matsya has Kesdh sthitah and 
Br improves it into Kesdh snigdhah In elucidating the term usnisasirsakah 
Burnouf considered several alternative explanations m the light of the vari- 
ous authorities cited by him and came ultimately to the conclusion that, as 
indicated by his Tibetan authorities, the term meant that the mahapurusa’s 
head is crowned by a protuberance of the skull — “ sa tete est couronnee par 
une protuberance (du crane) This interpretation has found universal 
acceptance since, and is supported by the Buddha sculptures It seems to 
me that Kesasthita also means exactly this ; literally it can be rendered . 

15 Citations from works on Samudnkalaksana are found m Lexicons like the 
Sabdakalpadruma . There are some published works of this class and many mss 
Yarahamihira’s Brhatsamhita ch 69 on Pancamahapuru§alaksanam seems to stand 
by itself Laksanas are also treated of m medical works like the recently published 
Kasyapasam hit a. 

16 I 13, 45-46 

17 In the following Lst L = Laksana, A = Anuvyafrjana. 
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‘having a bone in the midst of the hair on the head 5 , and this is the 
reason why I have suggested this as the correct reading 

It may be noted further that as in the Lalitavistara account of the 
Buddha, this figures as the first of the Laksanas m a deliberate enumeration 
of superhuman physical traits of the cakravartm following the statement 
laksanaisca’pi jayante sarirasthair-amanusaih 
so that the position of the attribute furnishes some reason for seeing in it an 
equivalent of u$i)i$asnaskatd. 

Laldtorna — L 4 urrta bhruvor-madhye jata 

himarajata prakasa. 

Jihvd easy apramar jam — L. 12. prabhuta-tanu j ihvah. 

Tdmraprabhosthad antosthdh — Br. has Tamraprabhostha netra£- 

ca, which seems better. 

A. 17. bimbosthafi, Dhcmmprndipika 
having rattotthata. 

Srivatsah A. 80 srfvatsa - svastika - nandya- 

varta-vardhamana-samsthanavesah. 

Urdhvczromasdfy — L 22 Urddhvagra - ’bhipradaksina- 

vartaroma, for which Dharma- 
pradipika has uddhaggalomo. 

Ajanubahavah , — L. 18 sthitha ’navanatapralamba- 

bahufi Burnouf cites the Dharma- 
pradlpika as saying here • tthita- 
kova anonamanto ubhohi panita- 
lehi jaunubani parimasati parima- 
jjati 

Also A. 22, paralambabahufi. 

Jdlahastdh — L 30. Jalangulihastapladah. 

VrsdnHtdh — A. 37. has p§abhavat-samantaprasi- 

dikah, a term by no means dear, 
and not a close parallel either. 

NyagrodhapanndhdJ } — This is a repetition in the Puraija, 

see above. 

Simhaskandkah — L. 19 Simhapurvardhakayah. 

Sumekandh — L. 23. Kosopagatavastiguhyah. 

Gajendragatayah — See under Mattamataiigagaminah 

above. 
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Mahahamvafi — A. 13. Simhahanuh. 

„ _ ^ A. 31. Adhah karma taiayoscakre 

Padayoscakra-matsyau, hmtayoh > ]m atre arclsmatI prabhSsvare . 

sankka-padmau j fflte sahasrare sanem ibe saifibhike. 

This detailed comparison of the Purapa text with the Buddhist texts 
shows that in spite of the differences noticed between them we may, well be- 
lieve that they give only different versions of more or less the same set of ideas 
that prevailed upon the subject. The Puranic list is selective and gives only 
a part of the attributes as may be seen by turning to the full lists discussed 
by Burnouf. But there is little room to doubt the identity of the ideal of 
mahapurusa entertained by both the sets of texts ; and it must be confessed 
that a person who possessed the attributes listed by these texts may not exactly 
tally with notions of manly beauty current among us to-day. And it is curi- 
ous to note that the commentary on the Mahapadana suttanta explains the 
traits of long fingers and toes with the remark . ‘ And all four, fingers and 
toes, are of equal length, like a monkey’s ’. 1S It is clear that we do not pos- 
sess the key at present to the satisfactory elucidation of the conventional ideal 
of a mahiapurusa Burnouf indeed wrote . 4 The reader acquainted with the 
principal productions of Brahmanical literature will recognise here for the 

first time the sort of beauty that Indians attnbuted to their heroes 

The description of the characteristic traits of a great man (Mahapurusa), 
as the Buddhists conceive him, has been carried out according to the ideal 
type of beauty imagined by Indian poets I add that these traits that we 
shall find scattered m the productions of Brahmanic literature are exactly 
those that according to the best informed observers of our time still exist 
among the highest ranks of the Indian population.’ 19 I am somewhat sceptical 
of any one being able to demonstrate that these ideal traits are drawn from 
life, and feel more at one with Burnouf when he says that there is here a 
medley of traits belonging to both the sexes, perhaps we might add 4 and to 
some animals \ that seems shocking to us 

However that may be, this type became among Buddhists the external 
sign of the most perfect wisdom or of unlimited powder Such a mahapurasa 
would become either a Buddha or a Cakravartm, and there is no third alter- 
native * * to one so endowed two careers lie open and none other dve gatl 
bhavato na trtlya 20 If he renounces domestic life, he becomes Buddha ; 4 if 
he lives the life of the House, he becomes Lord of the Wheel, a righteous Lord 
of the Right, ruler of the four quarters, conqueror, guardian of the people’s 
good, owner of the Seven Treasures His do these seven treasures become, 
to wit, the Wheel treasure, the Elephant treasure, the Horse treasure, the Gem 
treasure, the Woman treasure, the Steward treasure, the Eldest Son treasure 
making seven’. 

18 Cited by Rhys Davids * Dialogues of the Buddha, u, p 14, n 4 

19 Lotus, pp 618-19 

20 Dialogues , u. p 13, Lotus, Burnouf, pp. 580-1. 
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The enumeration of the seven treasures vanes in different accounts, 
though the Buddhist books adhere to the details in the conventional text just 
cited from the Mahapadana sutta Our Purana text gives an alternative 
account of fourteen treasures, falling m two groups of seven each The gene- 
sis of these texts and the exact course of their development can no longer be 
traced ; it will be noticed, however, that some of these treasures like Horse, 
Elephant, Mani, and even Woman, recall the legend of the churning of the 
ocean for nectar— amrtamathana, in the course of which they issued one 
after another from the sea before amrta was secured ; others like the steward, 
purohita and so on clearly recall the ratnms of the Vedic period. 

It is also of some interest to note in this connection that m the Royal 
Terrace at Ankor Thom there was discovered by M March al in 1916 a 
curious image m high relief of a horse with five heads, very imposing by its 
dimensions. The debris of another horse not less imposing and with seven 
heads was discovered near the same monument in 1917. The sculpture of 
the five-headed horse is reproduced in pi xxi of the Bulletin de V Ecole Frangaise 
d’ Extreme-Orient (Vol xxvm), and no apology is needed for reproducing here 
(in translation) the accompanying description of the sculpture by M Golou- 
bew and his discussion of its significance 

“ The giant horse which is in the middle of it, shows its front, very much 
shortened, its chest swelled and full of assurance, on its fore limbs whose 
massive forms remind us of the legs of an elephant. The central head is a 
little bigger than the others The ornaments of the animal are similar to 
those worn by gods and kings. They comprise a conical mukutam sur- 
rounded by three lotus-form circles, a large pendant necklace, and a double 
pair of bracelets around the legs Besides, each bridle is taken up to the 
eyes and at the point where m certain idols a frontal eye is shown, a flower 
with four petals is fixed to the forelock which sprawls like a palm-leaf. One 
more detail which merits our attention for a moment is added to these : on 
the top of each head, two locks of hair are rolled around the ears and passed 
through two gold rings, ornamented with pearls, above which is a little pointed 
horn The significance of this detail is not clear to us . It does not appear 
to be borrowed, nor is it the customary ornament of the Khmer idols, nor 
does it belong to those horses, which are seen on the bas-reliefs of Ankor. 
But it is perhaps only a simple fancy of the sculptor, suggested by some 
coiffure of the period. 

“ What myth is recalled by this curious representation, and what is the 
name of the mysterious horse ? What may appear beyond doubt is the fact 
that we have before us not a theme of ordinary decoration, but a scene of ado- 
ration, and the hero is manifestly a horse of king Cakravarti , an asvaratna. 
The latter receives all the honours due to his high rank. The triple parasols 
shade his heads, to the right and left. Dancers accompany him, and some 
demons with menacing looks, armed with the staff (danda) clear his road 
paved with lotus from all intruders And crouching between his fore hoofs. 
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armed with a scraper is seen a horseman, one who doubtless gathers the 
ambrosial drug of this sacred beast ” 20a . 

If this interpretation of the equine sculpture of Ankor Thom is correct, 
we have evidence of the prevalence of the conceptions of the Cakravartm and 
his attributes in the kingdom of Kamboja in the tenth century a d. And m 
fact evidence dating from a time several centuries earlier is seen to point to 
the same conclusion. Pelliot 21 has drawn attention to an interesting frag- 
ment preserved from the writings of two Chinese ambassadors who visited 
Fu-nan, the predecessor of the Kambojan kingdom, about 245-50 a d. This 
fragment 22 from the description of foreign countries by one of the ambas- 
sadors Kang T‘ai by name, reads : ‘ They say in the foreign countries under 
heaven that there are three affluences, the abundance of men in China, that 
of jewels in Ta-ts’in, and that of horses among the Yue-tche \ To understand 
the significance of this text, the reader must recall a similar passage in the 
celebrated work of Hiuen Tsang which contams a comprehensive review of 
some legendary notions of cosmography and polity that seem to have a direct 
bearing on the subject of our study : Says Hiuen Tsang : 23 

“ In the ocean, resting on a golden disk, is the mountain Sumeru com- 
posed of four precious substances ; along its middle the sun and moon revolve 
and on it the Devas sojourn 

“ Around the Sumeru mountain are seven mountains and seven seas and 
the water of the seas between the mountains has the * eight virtues ’ : outside 
the seven Gold Mountains is the Salt Sea. In the sea (or ocean) there are, 
speaking summarily, four habitable islands, Viz Fi-t’i-ha Island in the east, 
Chan-pu Island in the south, Ku-t’o-m in the west, and Kou-lo Island in 
the north. The influence of a Gold-wheel king extends over these four islands, 
a Silver-wheel king mles over all except the north one, a Copper-wheel king 
rules over the South and East! Islands, and an Iron-wheel king bears sway 
only over Chan-pu island When a “ wheel-king ” is about to arise a gold, 
silver, copper or iron wheel, according to the Karma of the man, appears for 
him in the air and gives him his title while indicating the extent of his 
dominion ” 

Here we see clearly the Buddhist conception of the earth as made up 
of Four islands m the four quarters and of the universal cakravartin and 
his lesser compeers The pilgnm then describes the Anavatapta lake in the 
centre of Jambudvlpa as he puts it, which should be regarded, as Watters 
observes, ‘ as a thing; of fairy land, as in the Earthly Paradise or Garden of 
Eden ’ This lake is adorned with precious metals and substances on its 
sides, and four great rivers flow out of it, one on each side through the mouth 
of a specified animal The whole description may be tabulated thus : 


20a BEFEO, xxvm, p 230 and plate opposite 

21 La Theone des Quatre fils du Ciel, TP, xxn (1923), pp 97-125 

22 Ibid, p 122 

23 I follow Watters On Y nan Chwang , i, pp 31 ff 
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East 

Silver 

Ox 

Ganges 
S E. sea 


South 
Gold 
Elephant 
Indus 
S W. sea 


West 

Lapislazuli 

Horse 

Oxus 

N W. sea 


North 

Crystal 

Lion 

Slta 

N. E sea 


The pilgrim next speaks of the Four Lords ( sovereigns) who divide 
Jambudvlpa m the absence of a Cakravarti over that island The facts given 
here may be shown thus : 

South (India) West North East (China) 

Elephant lord Loid of Precious Horse-lord Man-lord 
substances 


Though Hiuen-Tsang’s account gives the names only of the Southern and 
Eastern kingdoms, we get the names of the remaining from another contem- 
porary account cited by Pelliot in a note at the end of his memoir on the Four 
Sons of Heaven. One of Hiuen-Tsang’s assistants who aided him in his lite- 
rary work after his return from India was Tao-Siuan, and he says (c 664-67 
a d.) explicitly that the Western kingdom over which the lord of precious sub- 
stances ruled was Persia, and the Northern kingdom of the lord of horses was 
called Hien-Yun (ie Hiung-nu, here Turcs, etc) 24 

It will be seen that the theory of the four sovereigns is founded rather 
more in the facts of history and geography than the mystical conceptions of 
the Anavatapta lake and Cakravartin , still there are some elements m common 
between them. In his interesting paper Le Symbohsme du Pilier de Sa-rnath t 25 
Przyluski considers the relation between these theories and observes : * The 
myth of the lake Anavatapta and the four rivers supposes a division of space 
m four parts The theory of the four sovereigns rests on an analogous basis 
The two tetrads must have reacted on each other ’ 26 ‘ The chances of conta- 
mination were very great between the senes of the four symbolic animals (of 
the lake) and those of the four sovereigns : the two series had the horse and 
the elephant m common and both took up particular directions! m space. We 
can understand, m such conditions, that man, the attribute of one of the sove- 
reigns, could take the place of one of the symbolic animals/ 27 

However that may be, K’ang T’ai and Hiuen Tsang are doubtless speak- 
ing of one and the same thing though at a great interval and with many differ- 
ences, the most important’ of them being the omission of India with its 
elephants Well might Pelliot ask : * Did India figure m this narrative ori- 
ginally and K’ang T’ai misunderstand what he heard ? Or did India originate 


24 TP. xxii, p 125. 

25 Etudes d’ Onentaltsme li, pp. 481-91. 

26 Ibid, p 495 
27. Ibid, p 498. 
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this saying on its three neighbouring empires leaving herself out of the reckon- 
ing ’ ? 28 

But this tradition of the four kings occurs in all its fulness in a Chinese 
work of 392 a d. This work Che eul yeou king , a short resume of the mythical 
genealogy, the youth and the first twelve years of the ministration of the 
Buddha Sakyamuni, was rendered mto Chinese by a monk from central Asia, 
Kialodaka by name 29 In a sort of Appendix to this) work we read 

“ In Yen-feon-li (Jambudvlpa) there are sixteen great kingdoms, with 
84,000 walled towns , there are eight kings and Four Sons of Heaven. In the 
east there is the son of Heaven of the Tsm ( = China) , there the population is 
prosperous In the South, there is the son of Heaven of the kingdom of T’len- 
tchou (India) , the land there produces many renowned elephants. In the 
west there is the son of the kingdom of Ta-ts’m (Eastern Mediterranean) , 
this land abounds m gold, silver, jewels, jade. In the North-West there is the 
Son of Heaven of the Yue-tche (Indo-Scythians) ; the land there produces 
many excellent horses ” 

The sixteen mahiajanapadas of India of the Buddha’s time and the eight 
kings who partook of his relics are well known. But the account of the Four 
Sons of Heaven was not so well-known until Pelliot drew attention to it, and 
pointed out at the same time that this tradition was repeated by the Emperor 
of China to the Arab merchant Ibn Wahah about 872-5 ad as recorded by 
Abu Zayd Hasan 30 The tradition is thus traceable to fairly early Buddhist 
sources of Indian origin , it has also had a long career in India in subsequent 
times when it underwent many modifications as its original significance was 
forgotten. When the titles Gajapati, Asvapati and Narapati occur in the liter- 
ature and epigraphy of the period or among the titles of Mahartana Kumbha 
as 

gaj a-nara-turangadhlsa-raj at-tritaya-todaramallena 

we see how far we have moved from the ideas underlying the text of Kialodaka 
cited above 31 And it is worth noting that the earliest account of this tradi- 
tion so far traced is that of K’ang T’ai who heard of it m thei third century 
a d m Fu-nan, ' one more indication ' as Pelliot puts it ‘ of the active ex- 
change of ideas, legends and beliefs as well as products between Western Asia 
and the Far East by way of the Indian ocean ’ 32 


28 TP xxii, p 123 

29. Pelliot, ibid, pp 96-7 

30. Ibid, pp 117-8 

31. Colophon to Rana Kumbha’s Commentary in Gita Govinda I owe this 
reference to Dr C K Raja. Lassen cites recent traditions connecting the notions 
of asvapati etc with the break-up of Bandava empire JA. n, 27-8 

32 Pelliot adds that Kang T‘ai also met an envoy from India who brought 
to the king of Fu-nan four horses of the country of Yue-tche He also suggests that 
Kang T‘ai himself might have been of Sogdian origin and travelled to Fu-nan by way 
of India and the Sea— ib , pp 123-4. 
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There is an important passage m the Katha sarit $ agar a on the mythical 
king Vikramaditya which deserves to be reproduced heie : 

Vikramaditya ity asid fiaja Pataliputrake j { 
tasyabhutam abhipreta mittre Hayapatimrpah j 
raja Gajapatiscobhau bahva§vagaj asadhanau j | 
satrar Narapatir bhuri-pad atas-tasy a cabhavat [ 
manino Narasimhakhyah Pratisthanesvaro ball J j 

Przyluski who cites this m his paper on the Samath pillar notes that 
only three kings, appear here and suggests that the Ratnapati was perhaps 
forgotten after the titles of the king came to be connected with the traditional 
divisions of the Indian army into corps of chariots, elephants, horse and in- 
fantry. 

We have thus a long history of the ideas relating to monarchy and impe- 
rial rule, m which fact and fancy, religious symbolism and material conditions 
obtaining in different lands, acted and reacted on one another, and old ideas 
took new shapes as old associations were forgotten and new ones came to be 
entertained There was in general a tendency to substitute the known and 
the familiar for the mystic and recondite whenever the latter was not correctly 
understood But he would be a bold man who would attempt to trace in any 
detail the various steps m this complicated process. We may trace the begin- 
nings and study the affiliations of ideas , get cross-sections at particular points 
where the evidence is favourable to this ; we can see something of the final 
result As for the actual history of it all, we have not the matenal for 
hazarding even intelligent guesses at the truth. 

To return once more to our basic text Some of the Puranic expressions 
employed of the cakravarti attribute to him other amenities and capacities. 
Thus the vague sentence bhadrammcmi tesdm vai bhavantiha mahiksitam, these 
kings will have here these auspicious things, may contain a reference to the 
asta-mangdas, eight auspicious things, of which again different lists are given 
by different authorities Again, the four adbhutas and the animddi aisvaryas 
and so on, take us to yet another sphere, viz., that of a siddha who has accu- 
mulated miraculous powers by the successful practice of yoga And the state- 
ment that the cakravartins excel the r$is by their tapas need cause no surprise 
after the descnption of their eminence m so many directions. 

One of the most interesting! among the relatively late references to the 
Cakravarti tradition occurs in a Tamil Jaina work, of about the thirteenth 
century a.d., the Jivasambodhanai, which is being edited by my friend and 
colleague in the Tamil department of the University, Rao Saheb S. Vaiyapuri 
Pillai. The work is m the form of Venba verses connected by a running 
commentary, generally written in prose, but occasionally in verse also. Both 
text and commentary are evidently the work of one author, as the text taken 
by itself often gives no intelligible meaning without the connecting links furnish- 
ed by the prose passages Now' verses 65-70 of the opening section of this 
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work contain an elaborate account of Sagara and his imperial attributes, and 
I give below a detailed analysis of the verses and the intervening commentary : 

65. Sagara, a famous ‘wheel-king’ of Ayodhya, in the Bharata K§etra 
of Jambudvipa divided into separate regions by the seven Kulaparvatas 

Com. Sagara was Satkhandadhipati The term Sakalacakravarti is ex- 
plained thus . ‘ one who rules a crore of gramas is a makutavardhana ; the 
suzerain of 500 makutavardhanas is an Adhi {ha) rajan , of 1000 a maharaja , 
of 2000 an ardhamandahka, of 4000 a mandalika , of 8000 a mahdmandalika, 
of 16,000 an ardhacakravarh or vdsudeva, and of 32,000 a sakalacakravarti’ . 
And such was Sagara who had 96,000 queens, 360 cooks, 360 physicians, three 
and a half crores of bandhus (relatives), besides 16,000 ganabaddhadevas who 
acted as his body guards 

66. Elephant, lion, ah (a fabulous animal), king-kite, moon, fish, 
poison (?), makara, lotus, sivan, conch, peacock, and pitcher were put on his 
banners 

Com : Besides these a bheri, mrdang, throne, stars, fly-whisks, panca- 
mahiaiabdas and other innumerable insignia of royalty were also there 

67. Possessor of the inexhaustible nava-mdhis, measuring at the least 
eight yojanas m height, twelve in length and nme m breadth 

68. The names of the nine nidhis (1) vandogai, (2) mandgai, (3) pih- 
galigai, (4) padumai, (5) sangai, (6) vesangai, (7) Kalai, (8) makalai, 
(9) sarvarada (na)m, (Sarvaratham) . 

Com * details in verse of the powers of each of the nidhis, thus— (1) will 
yield food-grams, cardamom, pepper etc; (2) arms of war including bodily 
armour ; (3) ornaments for men, women, horses, elephants and chariots ; (4) 
textiles, fly-whisks etc ; (5) cool wind, sandal paste, scented water, shade etc. ; 
(6) instruments of music; (7) speech, letters and astrology; (8) agriculture, 
trade and the arts ; and (9) precious stones of all sorts and the seven kinds 
of metals All these nidhis are at the beck and call of the cakravarti 

69 The fourteen ratnas named— first the seven live ones viz, horse, 
elephant, carpenter (cf. rathakrt m the Punana list), woman (bharya of the 
Pur ana ) , commander, kavalanor bhandlari (le treasurer who takes the place 
of mantri of the Puiianic list) and astrologer (cf Purohit of the Puranai) ; 
then the seven non-living ones (this list differs considerably from that of the 
Purana) viz, kakam, cakra, leather, culamani, danda, umbrella and sword. 

Com . description mostly in verse, of the nature and use of each of these 
ratnas m order. Only the peculiarities need be noted here : The ‘ horse ’ 
(rria) is not the ordinary horse, but a fabulous animal of the emerald hue 
which roams over the entire field of battle simultaneously meeting all opposi- 
tion of the fighting units put m the field by the enemy , the carpenter is really 
an architect of great capacity who could plan and execute all types of buildings 
and towns ; the Kakam gives out bright light like the sun and the moon ; the 
leather spreads itself over water at the king’s command for a distance of 48 
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fcadams ; culamam is a protection, against poisons and magic , the dartda levels 
the ground perfectly. 

70 He is unrivalled in his wealth, beauty of form, courage, strength, 
and the glory of being guarded by Devas. 

Com . 84 lakhs of auspicious elephants (bhadrahasti;, same number of 
chariots of war, 18 crores of horse, 84 crores of infantry and other parapher- 
nalia attended on Sagara 

Perhaps the attribution of so much puissance to a mythical ruler like 
Sagara in a late scriptural work of the Jamas should cause no surprise when it 
is recalled that m a much earlier work of the Bauddhas, the Mahavamsa, 
which professes to be a historical chronicle, we find the Mauryan emperor 
Ascka already endowed with the power to command the services of the devas 
and nagas, birds and beasts for the fulfilment of the daily routine of his life. 03 
When exactly this practice began of endowing cahravartins with miraculous 
powers, it is not easy to determine now ; but as has been pointed out by 
Przyluski, it is necessary to guard ourselves against the notion that this was 
always so ‘ In the beginning he says, 34 * the Cakravartm was without doubt 
a king more powerful than his neighbours, exercising his power over an exten- 
sive but still limited territory Then this real notion was transported m the 
domam of legend ; they imagined fabulous kings, masters of the universe, com- 
manding all kinds of creatures Przyluski then proceeds to use this conclu- 
sion as a canon of criticism for dating his texts on Asoka, holding that a text 
winch admits any defeat or discomfiture .for the Emperor must be taken to 
date from a relatively earlier period when the conception of the unlimited power 
of the Cakravartm had not yet come into vogue. But there seems to be room 
to doubt the validity of both parts of Przyluski’s thesis — that regarding the 
relation between historical fact and, quasi-religious theory', as also that about 
the priority of certain texts to others on the score of their accepting limits to 
the power of the emperor. The relative chronology of literary texts is always 
a difficult problem, and the undoubtedly early character of some of the texts 
we have considered in the course of this paper and others which may be easily 
produced, may well raise a doubt if Przyluski’s ground here is as sure as he 
seems to have thought. 


33. Makavamsa, V 23-33. 

34. La legende dc VEmpereur Asoka, p. 102. 
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I Introduction. 

The discovery and the publication within the last two decades of a 
number of ancient Malayalam prose manuscripts have revealed the existence 
of quite a respectable prose literature for Mai. in the earlier stages of its 
history. The publication of these works [Dutavakyam, based on a 14th 
century Ms. ; Brahmandapuranam gadyam, based on a 15th century Ms. ; 
Bhdgavatam bhasa, based on Late Mai. Mss. ; Uttarmdmaymani gadyam , 
based on two Mss , one of which is a 16th century Ms ] has dispelled once for 
all the impression that the only prose compositions that existed in Kerala 
prior to Koyilttamburan’s “ Akbar ” (early 19th century) were only a few 
commentaries wntten m pedestrian prose besides the so-called “ gadya ” of the 
campus, which “ gadya ” is after all only thinly concealed “ padya ” in Dravi- 
dian metres. 

The early prose works that have been unearthed within recent years are 
not devoid of literary beauty and artistic excellence. Here and there in these 
works, one comes across passages of rare vigour and appeal, though side 
by side with such brilliant patches the old cliches also abound. 

All these prose works appear to have been wntten by scholars who wish- 
ed to popularise religious and puramc lore among the masses who were not 
acquainted with Sanskrit The influence of tradition on these authors was so 
strong that the language employed by them cannot be said to represent the 
actual colloquials of the respective periods, though colloquial elements exist 
also m varying proportions in the different texts. 

The recently published prose work called " Varttamanappustagam ” 
written by an eighteenth-century Malayali Chnstian, is however written in 
a language that is nearer allied to the colloquial speech of the author. The 
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author, Paremmakkal Toma-k-kattanar, gives in this work a graphic and 
circumstantial picture of the itinerary and experiences of Kanyattf Yauseppu 
Malpan who, accompanied by the author himself, undertook a journey to 
Rome primarily with the object of memorialising the Pope regarding the need 
for freeing the Catholic Syrian diocese of Malabar from the domination of 
European missionaries and for conferring on the Kerala Syrians autonomy in 
the government of their own religious affairs. This Malpan appears to have 
been a man of such extraordinary independence and firmness of purpose that 
defeats or temporary reverses did not daunt him in pursuing his self-imposed 
task of liberating the Malahgara Syrian community from the domination 
of European missionaries Toma-k-kattanar, the author of the Varttamana 
ppustagam, who practically acted as the Secretary, shared his chief’s hatred 
of European missionaries, as is shown by his powerful indictment of their 
“ tyranny ” in Malabar. — The book is written m a very vigorous style and it 
bears the stamp of sincerity on every page. The language used in the work 
is based on the colloquial current at the period in the regions occupied by 
the Syrian Christians (viz North Travancore and South Cochin). 

The colloquial that was studied by some of the European missionaries who 
came to Kerala during this period was this same colloquial of the Catholic 
Syrian community. The language used m the eighteenth-century Samkgepa- 
vedartham which has been proved to have been written by an Italian Car- 
melite friar who knew Mai fairly well and who got the work printed m 
Rome in 1772 after getting the Mai. types cast m Rome itself, is (except for 
some peculiarities of syntax) fundamentally the same as the speech of the 
Catholic Syrians of the time 

This Carmelite fnar also wrote a Latin work called “Alphabetum 
giandonico-malabaricum " dealing with the letters of the Mai. alphabet 
(Arya EJutta) and. their sound- values (so far as he could observe them). 
This book contains a Preface (written by J C. Amadutius) followed by 
eleven chapters (besides a Prologus) written by Peanius himself. In the 
Preface, Amadutius deals in general terms with Malabar and Christianity, 
offers a few observations on Kerala literature, mentions the names of the 
Mss. of religious and secular works of European missionaries and Indian 
priests, kept m the archives of Italy and other parts of Europe, and concludes 
with a brief discussion of the question of Kerala and St Thomas, the apostle. 
In the Prologus, Peamus treats about a variety of topics, in the treatment 
of some of which he makes mistakes 1 The Prologus is followed by eleven 
chapters dealing consecutively with the following : — vowels, simple consonants, 
consonants embodying superscripts and subscripts denoting vowels, conjunct 

1. For instance, Peanius attempts to distinguish what he calls “ Grandonic ” 
from " Sanscrudomc ”, though he is forced to admit that the distinction is only one 
of script employed in the writing of works 

Again, in the course of a few very superficial observations on Mai. grammar, 
Peanius wrongly equates the genitive case to the dvitiva, the dative to the trtiya, 
the accusative to the caturthi, and so on. 
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consonants, consonantal geminates, absolute consonantal finals, different con- 
sonantal groupings, correct pronunciation of consonants, “ letters ” wanting 
in Malayajam, shapes of Mai. numerals, and a few extracts from Mai. reli- 
gious writings. 

I have also referred, in the course of the following pages, to a Mai. 
translation of the four gospels, printed at the Courier Press m Bombay in 
1810, which contains numerous words and forms that are similar to those 
met with in V arttan • anappus* at. a m and Samk^e. avedaitham. This transla- 
tion, I am told, was made by a Jacobite Syrian Ramban of Central Travan- 
core at the instance of Buchanan. The rendering is said to have been made 
directly from the Syriac Bible. Though many old Mai. words, forms and 
usages are used, there are also peculiar corruptions, strange constructions (due 
to the influence of the syntax of Syriac, I am told) and artificial transmuta- 
tions that definitely betray the interference of non-Malayafis The full cir- 
cumstances in which the translation was printed m Bombay might perhaps 
explain these artificialities Notwithstanding these defects, I find in this 
translation a number of old words and forms identical with, or very similar 
to, those used in Vartt. and Samksepavedartham. 

Another Christian work of this period, a few passages from which have 
been extracted by Dr. P J. Thomas m his book on the “ Christian Literature 
of Kerala ”, is a Mai. rendering of the rules, injunctions and prohibitions, 
issued by the Synod of Diamper ; the Mai. translation is said to have been 
made m the 17th century (?) by one Cakko-k-kattanar. So far as I can judge 
from the extracts supplied by Dr. Thomas, the language of the Mai. render- 
ing is very much the same as that of other 17th and 18th century 1 Christian 
compositions. 

Here I must refer also to two dictionaries of this period (roughly speak- 
ing) which were composed by Christians and which may be presumed to 
embody words and expressions current m the language of the Christians 

The Portugese-English and English-Portugese Dictionaries, called by 
Gundert the “ Verapoly Dictionaries ”, are (to cite the words of Gundert who 
has freely utilised the materials of these dictionaries for his own work) “ very 
valuable works compiled by the Portuguese and Italian missionaries of Vera- 
poly, which though completed in 1746 rest upon materials accumulated in 
the 17th, perhaps even the 16th century, and rank as the oldest monuments 
extant of European scholarship in India.” 

No copy of this work is available to-day ; but the numerous items cited 
by Gundert m his work sufficiently indicate that the work may have been 
mainly based on the language of the Christians. It will be seen from the 
section on vocabulary below that most of the words (from the Christian 
texts Vartt., SV and even BG) are represented m the Verapoly Dictionaries. 

The other dictionary to which I refer here is the one composed by the 
Rev. B Bailey (of the Church Missionary Society) Though the work 
was printed in 1846, the materials were collected (as Bailey observes in 
the Preface) somewhere about 1816, and so the language should have been 
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closely allied to that of the 18th century The title of the book indicates 
that both literary and colloquial words were incorporated. Though Bailey 
was a Protestant missionary, his dictionary contains numerous words that 
occur m Vartt and in SV eg cemmdrtt 9 , attach, pattdnna, camay am, 
car ad am, janmahdaram , mdanam, yavana, vyapti 

In the following pages I shall discuss the phonetic and paleographic 
data furnished by Peanius’ book “ Alphabetum Grandonico-Malabaricum ” 
(abbreviated as P Alph), and also analyse the linguistic peculiarities of the 
following tests 1 : — 

" .Samksepavedartham ” (abbreviated hereinafter as SV.) 

" Varttamanappustagam ” (abbreviated hereinafter as Vartt.) 

Jacobite Syrian Gospels printed m Bombay in 1811 (abbreviated here- 
inafter as BG). 

Now, the language used in these books (i.e. Varttamanappustagam, 
Samksepavedlartham as also the language discussed and excerpted in Alpha- 
betum Grandonico-Malabaricum) has a number of common linguistic peculia- 
rities (which I have classified below) Whether all these peculiarities were 
exclusive to the dialect spoken by the Kerala Christians of the localities men- 
tioned above during the period under reference is a matter that requires 
further mvestigation. Prima jade one would expect that the cultural separa- 
tion of the Kerala Christians from the Hindus, so rigorously enjoined and 
enforced by the Synod of Udaiyamperur in 1599 should have brought in its 
wake the “ crystallization ”, so to say, of a number of linguistic peculiarities 
in the dialect of this community. 

It has to be remembered in this connection that prior to the Synod of 
Diamper the Christians had unrestricted intellectual contacts with the Hindus, 
as is shown abundantly by the large number of Hindu usages condemned 
by the Synod as unworthy of orthodox Catholic Christians. 

It is quite possible that the influence of European missionaries and of 
the increasing popularity of the study of Latin and Portuguese may have 
contributed to the creation of some syntactic and vocabularial peculiarities 
in the “ learned ” dialect ; and once such peculiarities arose in the language 
of learned priests, they may have tended to percolate m some measure to 
their parish “ flocks ” whom the priests " fed ” and “ tended.” All this, 
however, requires to be checked by further investigation along! the following 
directions : — (a) comparison of the features of this speech with those of 
other communities during the same period, and also with the language spoken 
today by the Christians of the same localities ; and ( b ) an intensive inquiry 
into the influence which the syntax and vocabulary of Latin and Portu- 
guese (the two chief European languages popular in Kerala during the period) 


1. The reference made, in the chapter on vocabulary, to the Verapoly dic- 
tionaries and Bailey's Dictionary are indicated respectively by the abbreviations 
VD and Bailey enclosed within square brackets. 
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may have exercised on the language of at least the learned Christian writers 
of the period. 

It is not my intention in these pages to determine to what extent the 
peculiarities of the language of the texts under reference were exclusive to 
the Christian community. The materials available are far too scanty to enable 
me to do this. I have, therefore, chiefly contented myself with discussing 
the peculiarities of the language when viewed in comparison with the modern 
standard Mai. colloquial of the Cochin State (i.e. the speech with which I 
am best acquainted). Here and there in the chapter on vocabulary, I have 
tried to connect the works with the social and religious life of the Christians . 1 


II. Peanius’ Transliteration. 

The system of transliteration adopted by Peanius for the representation 
of Mai. sounds through Roman symbols is interesting. 

A 

In the lists of vowels and consonants, Peanius distinguishes the “ nomen” 
of each sound from its “ potestas”. He attempts to reproduce the names given 
to the sounds when the letters of the alphabet are taught or reproduced in 
Kerala in the orthodox way. 

According to this orthodox system of “ naming” the letters of the alpha- 
bet, the following are some of the values still heard among old Asan’s or pre- 
ceptors. 

(i) Long vowels are “named” da, U, uu, kaa, kii, and so on. Peanius' 
transliteration “ a£”, “ kii” appears to reverse the values. Peanius may have 
mistaken the slight pausal accent of the short final for increased length. 

( 11 ) r, ?, 1 , ] are, according to the orthodox system of naming in 
Kerala, eru, eruu , elu, eluu. Peanius gives “ ini ”, “ iiuu ”, “ flu ” and “ iluu 

(iii) The anusvara is am. Peanius has “ am”. 

(iv) The visarga is ah. Peanius gives “ah” “finalis aspirata” 

(v) Consonants when “ named” always incorporate a : k is ka, and 
so on. 

(vi) The absolute finals l, t, l, n, n aie “ named ” ml etc, or as ll, etc 
today. — Peanius gives the following “el”, “er”, “el” (—el), 


1. So far as one can say now, the effect of the cultural separation on the 
language of the ,17th and 18th century Kerala Christians may have made itself 
felt more in the departments of vocabulary and syntax than in phonology and mor- 
phology. In the two latter spheres, the effect of the cultural separation may have 
been largely to isolate collectively a body of native features originally current m the 
speech of the entire area. 

In vocabulary, new adaptations of old words and the association of new mean- 
ings with old words, made m order to convey orthodox Christian religious ideas, 
may have been unique. In syntax, the influence of foreign speeches (Portuguese and 
Latin) may have been specially active m two directions (i) non-Dravidian govern- 
ment of cases in learned words, and (n) religious phrases and constructions, literally 
translated from European languages. 
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“ iz ” ( — il ), “en” ( = en), “en” (= en) “am” ; he gives also “ii”, 
“ ir ”, at p. 65 of his book 

(vii) ky, cy, py, vy are all By a, ctya, ptya, viya, etc (with a half-long 
value for i) when “named ” by Asan’s even to-day — P eanius mentions these 
“ names 

(viii) Consonant groups with r as the second constituent are evaluated 
as kera (for kr) } per a (for pr), and so on. — 

Similarly kl, pi, etc. are kela, pela, etc. ; and kv, iv, rv, etc are kuva 3 etc 
Peanius mentions them all 

(ix) Consonant groups formed of r followed by other consonants are 
“ named ” erkka ( for rk ), erppa (for rp or rpp), etc. — P eanius has “ erkka ”, 
etc. 

(x; Long consonants like kk, cc, etc are ikka, icca, etc . ; these are 
also mentioned by Peanius — Today takka, mcca, etc. are alternative values I 
have heard. 

(xi) Peanius gives “ mda ” for both nd, nd, and hd; “itta” for both 
It and ft ; and “ ilia ” for both ll and IL “ ippa ”, “ imma ”, “ igna ” (for nn), 
“ inga” (for nn) are other transliterations used by Peanius. 

B 

As for the transliterations of the actual values or “ power” of the sounds, 
the system adopted by Peanius calls for the following comments. 

(l) The length mark is not consistently or uniformly indicated by 
Peanius. The marks of the accent aigu and the accent grave are often con- 
fusedly interchanged 

(ii) Apart from the length-maiks referred to above, no diacritics or 
special ligatures are used by Peanius, so much so that the same symbol stands 
for different sounds, as when the symbol “ s” stands for s and s or “ t” for 
t, i, etc 

(hi) The dipthong at is transliterated both as “ai” and as “ei”. 

(iv) mrgam, etc. (with r) are transliterated as “ mrugam” “kruva” 
(with u following r) 

(v) Mai nn is represented as “ ng” though, as I have already observed, 
there is no element of explosion at all m this group. The common transliter- 
ation of this Mai. group is even today “ ng ” when no diacritics are employed ; 
cf , for instance, the place-name “ Ahgadippuram 

(vi) Mai. c is represented as “ci” in accordance with the Italian sys- 
tem of representation where the palatal character of c is thus distinguished. 
Similarly, Mai. j is “ gi” 

(vii) Mai n is transliterated by Peanius as “gn”, since this symbol- 
group in Italian has the value of a palatal nasal very much resembling the 
Mai. sound in phonation. 

(viii) The aspirate plosive consonants appear as “ kkh” “ ggh” “tth”, 
“ ddh ”, etc. — I may say that the Kerala evaluation of aspirated plosives, es~ 
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pecially when deliberately uttered, certainly strikes the hearer as embodying 
a long or half-long stop element 

Unaspirated voiced plosives are also sometimes represented with an h 
following as m “ visarggham ”, “ pughikkelldye ”, etc 

(x) The fricative y is represented as “j” according to the old Italian 
method of writing. 

(xi) The fricative s is represented as “sci” which is the nearest Italian 
symbol standing for this fricative. 

(xn) l is symbolised as “z” by Peanius. 

(xm) While 44 Ig” is the transliteration of the group formed of l and 
short k, the symbol “ lkk ” is used when long kk follows l ; similarly 14 yg ”, 
but “ykk”. 

These symbols used by Peanius represent actual pronunciation, just as 
his "Ip” also indicates the voiceless value of p m actual speech, even though 
it is short. 

The voicing of the plosive is correctly indicated in “nd” and “yd” (native 
Dravidian). 

It is quite interesting to note that while the Skt. groups “ st ” and “ pt ” 
show voiceless p, the representation “kd” for the Skt. group constituted of 
k and t (as in sakti ) shows how in the Malayiali evaluation of this group 
the t was partially voiced m Peanius’ days just as it is today. Sakti, bhakti 
are often heard as sak/mdi, bhakkmdi today 

(xiv) Though at p 86 Peanius has only the symbol “r” to represent 
r, he distinguishes y (at p. 72 of his “ Alphabet ”) by representing it as “ rr ”, 
and m the exceipts given at the end of the book he transliterates y as 44 rr ” in 
instance like mariaml, porukka, piranha, etc. At p 86 itself, Peanius dis- 
tinguishes r from y by the phrase “ aspemm valde ”. 

III. Palaeography. 

Through the efforts of Peanius, Mai. types were for the first time cast 
in the Press of the Propaganda in Rome in 1772, as referred to by Amadutius 
in his Preface to Peanius’ “ Alphabet”. Peanius’ description of the sym- 
bols of the letters of the Mai alphabet in his work is invaluable for the study 
of eighteenth century Mai. palaeography Many of the symbols are similar to 
those used today , but there are striking divergencies deserving of notice. — 
These peculiarities are given below. I also indicate below the resemblances 
and differences between the symbols given by Peanius and those employed 
in the late 16th century manuscript (now being edited by me in the columns 
of the Bulletin of the R. V R Institute ) containing the text of Kural and a 
Mai. translation thereof. 

1 Long e and long 6 are not symbolically distinguished from the corres- 
ponding short sounds Peanius indeed refers to the existence of symbols for 
long e and long 5, of which the former is like the modem symbol while the 
latter is represented m two ways, one of which is peculiar in that the length 
is marked by a loop inside , but Peanius points out ; " hie scribendi modus 
ab omnibus const anter non observetur” 
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In inscriptions and mss of an earlier period, long e and long 6 were not 
symbolically marked off from short e and short o. 

The observations of Peanius show that m the eighteenth century there 
already existed symbols for the long sounds, but these were not commonly 
used. Down till the end of the nineteenth century the old practice of using 
the same symbol for the long and the short sounds appears to have persisted. 

2 The candrakkala symbol introduced today (at the right-hand top 
of the symbols of the consonants preceding) m order to denote the Malaya{am 
pausal s came into existence only m the nineteenth century when Gundert 
and the Mangalore missionaries suggested the adoption of such a symbol to 
mark off the a from u. 

The pausal a is not distinguished by any special symbol in old works ; 
on the other hand, the practice was to use either the consonantal symbol with 
the ligature for u embodied (as in the oldest mss. and inscriptions), or the 
consonantal symbol without any ligatures as if the sound a here was a weak 
accented a (as in manuscripts and documents of the Late Old Mai. and New 
Mai periods). 

Peanius invariably adopts the latter practice wherever the pausal & 
occurs ; m non-pausal positions where the sound is more like a close u, 
Peanius uses u itself as in kattu kolvan, etc., though not consistently, since 
there are phrasal units like valattd bkagatte also. 

The manuscript of Rural mixes up both the practices ( mentioned above ) 
indiscriminately. 

3 The symbols used here for tu and m differ in the fact that in the 
former the outward loop on the right is on a much lower level than in the 
latter, 

4. The usual symbol for kr is different from what is used today, though 
Peanius refers to an alternative symbol corresponding to the one used today. 

5 The symbols of nn and nn are distinguished only by the fact that 
the latter has a loop between the two bends on the extreme right 

This is true of the representation in the ms of Rural, 

6. Long cc is represented m Peanius* works by two c symbols, one 
being placed above the other. 

In the ms of Rural, the symbol is different : the initial curvature for 
the symbol for c is repeated twice and placed on the same level. 

7 In Peanius’ works the symbol for the absolute finals r, l, l, n and n 
are all similar to modem symbols That for l alone is old. In the ms. 
of Rural the symbols mark the transition stage from the practice of the 
insertion of a circle on the top of the consonantal symbol (as m Tamil even 
today) to the modem Mai. practice of connecting the end of the consonantal 
symbol with the dot by means of a line or loop — In the ms. of Rural, already 
the modem symbols for the absolute finals l and l (modifications respectively 
of original symbols for absolute final t and t of Skt, which developed the 
respective sound- values of l and /) are very clearly anticipated ; and the 
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symbol for final m is either an “ anusvarappulli ” as in modern times, or the 
symbol for m with a dot above. 

8. The symbols for native internal consonant groups formed of homor- 

ganic nasals and plosives were of two types in ancient times m Arya Ejutto : 

either the anusvarappulli followed by the symbol of the voiceless plosive con- 
cerned, or special conjunct symbols in which the ligatures for the nasals and 
the voiceless plosives are entwined. 

Both varieties are to be found for ng and mb in Peanius’ works , but 
for native internal fid, nj and nd, only the conjunct symbols are common 

So far as Skt words are concerned, the internal consonant groups form- 
ed of homorganic nasals and voiceless unaspirated plosives are generally re- 
presented m either of the two ways mentioned above, particularly for rik, nc, 
nt; but for consonant groups formed of nasals and voiced plosives (whether 
simple or aspirated) and of nasals and voiceless aspirated plosives, the former 
practice alone obtains. 

9 The symbol for nd deserves special notice Both Peanius* represen- 
tation and that of the ms. of Rural have two r symbols (apparently, with 
a view to the alveolar plosive being marked off clearly thereby ), while in 
modem representation only one r-symbol is embodied. 

There is however one difference between the symbol for nde used by 
Peanius and that found in the ms. of Rural • while Peanius arranges the 
symbols in the order of pufii (ligature) for e followed by the symbol for n 
and then by the two y-svmbols, in the ms of Rural the symbol for n j s 
placed first and it is followed by the ligature for e and then by the two 
t'-symbols. This latter practice is common in the oldest mss. ; and this 
follows the Tamil arrangement of symbols 

10. The symbols for tru kru, sru, sru have two loops on the right to 
indicate the incorporation of the vowel u. When long w is incorporated, the 
curvature used for ru is added. — The Rural ms. shows the same symbols. 


IV. Phonetics 
Vowels 

1. In accented positions, a has its ° correct ” value, as Peanius’ 
transliteration shows ; but in unaccented syllables the sound becomes centra- 
lised to o and then frontalised in the direction of e m the neighbourhood of 
front consonants — “ramen ”, “ peretta ”, “ siven ”, “paler”, “ putrer ”, etc. 

2. The symbols and ligatures denoting u stand for (i) fully lip- 
rounded u m accented positions (as for instance m radical positions of words) ; 
(ii) as the final of the Mai. tense-finities ; (ui) the centralised u which is 
the actual value (m unaccented positions) of what in writing is represented 
with the ligatures for u ; (iii) the lip-spread ui occurring in words like 
pardhnui, etc. 

Peanius uses “u” throughout for all these sounds. 

3. The "neutral” vowel a occurring in Mai. as the final of certain words 
and forms is represented m these texts by the symbol of the preceding con- 
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sonant being shown without any “vocalic” ligatures as if the vowel sound 
involved here is an unaccented a{-d). Peanius adopts this practice. 

Mai. 9 is a value which appears in the following other contexts also: — 

(i) The value of unaccented a in medial positions of words and forms ; 
as already observed above, the a is frontalised in the direction of e in the 
neighbourhood of palatal consonants, in which case the symbol for transli- 
teration used by Peanius is e. 

(ii) The a appearing immediately after initial y, r, l , and voiced plosives 
of Skt. loans, and after native initial r (in rdndd) and c (in a very few words 
like cdn cdli ) has the value of a or frontalised a or e (the last value being 
very frequent in the mass-dialects). Peanius uses “e” ; and the mss. of 
other texts also show e sometimes in the spelling. 

(iii) The unaccented u in medial unaccented positions and in the neigh- 
bourhood of retroflex sounds has often the value of an a, as in colloquial 
koddttd, veldttd and in literary ar$-kk- ( < older am-kk-), kard-kk- ( < older 
karu-kk), aldkkd ( < aiukkd), etc. This is not marked off any where in the 
texts under reference. 

(iv) The unaccented o in the colloquial ippold, appob loses the lip-round- 
ing and tends to become a. This is shown by the spelling indicating a ( = a 
in unaccented positions). 

(v) The a of alld, when occurring in unaccented positions, has the value 
a or e The spellings in the mss. of the texts, and Peanius’ transliteration 
shows alio and ello. 

Peanius consistently uses the spelling “pad-” (for modem pad-) in 
SV and Alph , but transliterates it (in his Alph.) as “ ped ” Since the value 
pad- had arisen fairly early in Mai , it is possible that Peanius followed mere 
tradition in using the spelling “ pad-”. 

4. There is no distinctive anusvara sound in native Mai. The anusvara 
that forms a part of the alphabetical classification of Arya E’.utfo and for 
which the sunya symbol is used, has the value of (i) m before vowels (in 
external sandhi), before pauses and before y, r, l, s, h, s, and (ii) a vargantya 
nasal before plosives ( both in external and in internal sandhi ) . In native 
words, the use of the sunya symbol in final positions of words or in internal 
positions (in which latter the use of the symbol is rare today, though in old 
manuscripts it is sometimes met with ) is purely graphic, since the value 
given to it is that of an m or of a vargantya nasal according as it is follow- 
ed by the one or the other of the sets of sounds referred to in the above 
scheme. 

Peanius observes : “ Littera am quae nobis consona esset, apud 

Malabares vocalis habetur, sicut et m Brammhanicis dementis mg vocalibus 
annumeratur.” 

The reference to the evaluation “ ang ” of the Brahmins is very interest- 
ing To whom does he refer when he speaks of Brahmins? Elsewhere 
in the course of the book he refers to the “Brahmin professors of the Univer- 
sity of Trichur,” and these very probably are $ambudiri scholars connected 
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with one or other of the Mathas of Trichur. It may however be noted here 
that the evaluation of the anusvara by the Nambudins when reading or recit- 
ing Sanskrit is different from that of the other communities in Malabar. The 
sound-value given by Nambudiris for the anusvara before r, s, s, h, v is 
always that of a nasalized v or sometimes almost a labio-dental m, as in 
savrambham , savsayam, savsctram, sdvvadam ; before y and /, nasalized y 
and nasalized l are respectively used, as in sayyuta, imallogam ; etc 

Peanius, cunously enough, classifies the anusvara symbol among con- 
sonants also, and makes the following observations : “ Littera o am eadem 

est, ac consona finalis m apud Latinos, Sic sambhramam metus ; samram - 
bham superbia ” 

Peanius adds : “ In medio tamen dictionis aliquando sonat, ut n, quod 
praesertim accidit, cum invenitur ante litteras k and p : tunc enim fit ng, nb ; 
unde engilum quamvis \smgadam afflictio ; sanbatta divitiae.” 1 — These obser- 
vations suffer from a confusion of ideas. So far as Sanskrit words like 
sankata- and sampat(fo ) are concerned, in the Malayalam representation of 
these and other similar Sanskrit words, the anusvara symbol is never given the 
value of n. Before -k in internal positions, the value of the anusvara is 
always that of the vargiantya h ; and similarly before p the anusvara is 
evaluated as m . — As for native forms in internal positions, forms like engtl 
munbe which have n before the plosives concerned and which are pronounced 
“correctly” with this n by many had also “corrupt” values in the mass- 
colloquials which convert the n to the vargfantya’s corresponding to> the plo- 
sives following This assimlation of n to vargantya’s started very early in 
Mai as a colloquial feature ; and the symbols for original ng and the ng <ng 
and for original mb and the mb < nb were either conjunct ligatures or the 
anusvara symbol followed by the symbols of the plosives. In “’correct" 
pronunciation, the n of munbe is still heard, while in engil the modem pro- 
nunciation shows only ng. 

The conjunct ligatures for ng and mb used in Peanius’s time ( and 
today) are actually formed respectively of the symbols for n and k and 
of these for n and p It is perhaps this fact (along with the alternative 
values like ^unhe and mumbe ) that led Peanius to make the unwarranted 
generalisation that the anusvara symbol followed by k and p has the value 
n 

5. The visarga h which appears in the orthodox classification of the 
sounds of the modem Mai alphabet is correctly explained by Peanius as a 
sound which " cum aliqua levi aspiratione, atque conatu proferatur ; illi enim 
duo circuh quorum alter alteri supereminet m fine additi sunt signum conatus 
et aspirationis, qua littera pronuntiatur, clara tamen, et aperto voce.” 

Medially, however, in the common evaluation m Kerala of words like 
duhkham, mtahpmam, the visarga is evaluated as a mere breath (or as a 

1 Following this wrong rule, in the excerpts at the end of the book, Peanius 
wrongly transliterates tamburdn as “ tamburan ”, kumbi 4- as " kumbid-” etc. 
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suspension of voice ), and the plosive following is doubled. These facts are 
noted by Peanius : “ Si vero in medio dictionis inveniantur dicycli, ufc in 
hac voce duhkkham tristitia, denotant ipsi suspensionem vocis in anterior! 
httera pronuntianda, atque conatum, quo subsequens efferri debet.” 

The difference between the visarga and the initial and medial h of Skt 
is not of course expressly pointed out by Peanius ; but the terms in which 
he has described the phonation of the visarga, together with the description 
of h as “ h germanico ore prolatum ” show that Peanius did note some 
difference It may be noted here that in the Kerala evaluation of Skt. loans, 
initial h is partially voiced, mtervocal h is fully voiced and the final visarga 
is voiceless. 

The question whether the visarga should be classified among vowels or 
among consonants appears in the days of Peanius to have been subject to 
dispute, as the following observations of his indicate- “Nec video, cur hsec 
httera inter vocahum numerum a quibusdam non adscnbatur, cum inter 
vocales distmcte earn tradant tam Brammhanes magistn in praeclara Uni- 
versitate Tncciurensi, quam ceteri Grammatici Malabares in ipsorum Scholis 
kalari vulgo dictis, et jure quidem ” 

6. ai and au are recognized as diphthongs by Peanius : Quare litterae 
at, vel d et au, quae debent exacte profern, ita utraque vocalis distincte 
audiatur, potius dicendae sunt Diphthongi, quam vocales ” 

The alternative value ei for the diphthong at is interesting. The value 
of ei seems to have existed from a very early period for this diphthong ; and 
it is the existence side by side of both values, that gave rise to forms like 
‘ aids for ceyda (common in inscriptions and in old Mss.), nun for mey 
body’, aidaidd ( = eyd-eydz ) m Uttararam. gadyam. 

Among the present texts, Vartt. has hai for hey and mcd for mey, and 
SV uses cai- for cey-. 


Consonants 

Peanius devotes two chapters to the description of consonants ; in one 
he refers to the absolute consonantal finals of Mai., and m another 
entitled “ De recta pronuntiandi ratione ” he tries to indicate some of the 
sound-attributes of Mai. consonants by comparing them to European sounds 
known to him At the outset he says “ de earamdem litteramm vi, ac recta 
pronuntiandi norma aliquid attmgamus, potius quam explicemus ; in aliqui- 
bus enim Malabaricae Linguae Iitterarum sonus Latinis litteris exprimi haud- 
quaquam potest.” And at the end of the chapter he again administers the 
advice : “ genuinus enim ipsarum sonus non scnptis sed voce est acquirendus.” 

This chapter is full of interesting and acute observations which do credit 
to this eighteenth-century Malabar missionary. 

1. Medially k is pronounced “ like g ” “ as m maghen “ filius.” 

This is a correct description of the intervocal value of the velar stop in 
Malayafam. It is voiced ; and the area of actual occlusion is slightly reduced, 
with the result that a fricatival phonation immediately precedes and follows 
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the voiced plosive — Medially, the sound has a clearer fricatival element than 
when it is initial ; this is what has misled some European scholars into think- 
ing that medially the sound is a pure fricative 

2. “ Kh pronuntiatur, tamquam duo kk, et profertur cum aliquo conatu, 
et aspiratione.” In the attempt to bring out the aspirate element of the 
sound, the tendency to elongate the stop is common in Kerala 

3. Peanius adverts to the absolute consonantal final k of Skt words, 
and observes that this is “quoddam k, quo solum utuntur in poesi, ac in 
ipsorum Grandooicis scriptis ; ipsius sonus efformatur in mteriori gutture.” 

4. Mai. n which Peanius wrongly transliterates as ngh, is the velar 
nasal. There is absolutely no explosion m the mouth, but the air is allowed 
to pass continuously through the nose, the release of stoppage in the mouth 
being gradual. 

Peanius says that the sound is pronounced “ attracta retrorsum lingua, 
ita tamen ut g vix audiatur.” 

5. Mai. c is compared to the Etruscan “c” and the transliteration 
used by him for this sound is “ ci ”. 

/ is “ ut gi Italicum, leviter tamen m gutture expressum.” 

n, “ ut gn Italicum, efformatur prope dentes cum aliquo narium mmi- 
sterio.” 

This series of sounds in Mai. may be brought out either by the foreblade 
touching the alveolar region or (what is not very common) the tongue-rip 
touching the frontier between the alveolar and palatal regions. 

6. Though Peanius transliterates the retroflex sounds t fh, d, 4k, n 
without any distinctive diacritics, he has noted the retroflexion of the tongue 
in the articulation of these sounds . “ huius htterse sonus . .est autem Europeis 
admodum difflcihs, ac pronuntiatur mversa omnino retrorsum lingua, adeo 
ut mteriorem palati summitatem attmgat ” 

7. t is compared to Latin t ( as evaluated by Italians and other con- 
tinentals of Europe) , because £ is in many countries of Europe given the value 
of a dental in which the area of occlusion is fairly large 

Peanius evaluates the intervocal sound as d ; in actual value there is a 
slight fricatival element immediately preceding and following the stop, as a 
result of the area of contact ( for the stop ) being reduced m intervocal 
positions. 

8 Peanius’ description of Mai n is inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
He refers only to one n which he compares to a ** clear Latin n ” Perhaps 
his European ear was unable to detect the difference that actually existed 
between Mai blade dental h and the point-contact alveolar n. 

9. r (post-dental) and r (palato-cerebral) are, however, distinguished 
by Peanius : “ r, ut r ; dulciter tamen, et tenerrime profertur prope dentes, 
usdem quasi compressis ” , “ r, asperum valde, et durum.” 

10 It is strange to hear Peanius observe that Mai v is like b “ ali- 
quando,” and to see the initial v of words like viral uniformly transliterated m 
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the “ Alphabet ” as b. I also find in SV sometimes Mai. spellings like ba 
(for vay), bisam (fbr the Skt loan visam) etc Perhaps the bilabial value 
of the Mai v. struck his European ear as nearer to b than to the labiodental 
v which is so common m European languages 

11. 5 is described thus : L< inter s et z pronuntiatur, inflexa ad palatum 
lingua cum aliquo sibila.” — The reference to the sound being midway between 
the voiceless [$] and its voiced variety means that the sound was partly voic- 
ed in the utterance of the speakers Even to-day this is true of the folk-collo- 
quials The retroflex nature of the sound is also adverted to by Peanius. 
While he describes 5 as being produced with the tongue turned to the palate, 
with a certain amount of hiss, he distinguishes s as being produced “ prope 
dentes ”, — a distinction which is quite correct 

12. For l, Peanius refers td the retroflexion of the tongue. 

13. The continuant /, the phonation of which is so difficult for non- 
Malayafis and non-Tamilians, is described thus : “ quasi z Latinorum, den- 
tibus labiisque vix apertis pronuntiatur, retracta tantillum lingua.” 

The retraction of the tongue is only just indicated ; the essential features 
of the sound are not fully described In Chapter VI, Peanius says that this 
sound is pronounced “cum aliquo sibilo ” ; perhaps what he refers to here 
is the passage of a stream of air, which ( it must be stated ) never amounts 
to a hiss because of the large space between the tongue and the mouth-roof. 

14. The long voiceless alveolar plosive # is only imperfectly described in 
the following terms : “ si vero hasc littera r ( = r ) duplicetur, efformatur duplex 
tt, quod effertur compressis quasi dentibus, lingua ipsos impellente.” 

The alveolar nature of the sound appears to have escaped the notice of 
Peanius. 


V. Phonology. 

The changes mentioned below are mostly those characteristic of collo- 
quials The language of Vartt is largely based upon the colloquial dialect, 
though there are attempts made here and there to employ literary and rheto- 
rical flourishes. The saeva mdignatio, however, makes the writer drop the 
artificial mask in most parts of the book. SV attempts to be literary and 
dignified, but remains largely “ colloquial ”. The authors of these works 
were not influenced by the “classical” literary style of Mai — This fact is 
proved by the use of colloquial phrases and expressions and also by the 
adoption of phonetic spelling for the following types : — 

(a) The Tam. — Mai. evaluation as frontalised d or as e, of the a 
immediately following voiced plosives or r, y, l, ks (in radical syllables of IA 
words) is embodied in the spelling of numerous forms like gerbhtni, jehtu, 
yejanianan, resi-kk - (Skt. rasa), rennippd, ksemi-kk- (Skt. ksama), kseyam, 
be.hu , etc. 

Native cari- and cali are colloquially evaluated as can- or cert- and cdli 
or celt; the forms are spelt cert- and celt in Vartt. 
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(b) The colloquial change of t to e and of u to o when i and u of initial 
accented syllables are immediately followed by a short consonant and an open 
vowel m the next syllable, is embodied in the spelling of words like nerappe, 
korala, orakkam, colali-k-kaitd, etc. 

( c ) The assimilation of voiced plosives to the homorganic nasals in 
adaptations of Skt. groups ng, hi, rid is shown in the spelling of forms like 
vanmccd ( Skt. vand - ), canniran ( Skt. candra ), renntppa , bhanmram, 
mmmapam. 

(d) The clange of r to r is embodied in the spelling of forms like 
curudt (Skt. sruti), puttaran, attar ayum L BG 3 . 

(e) Peanius’ transliterations “ramen” (for ram an), Operetta” (for 
perattd), “kaleri” (for kalan) show how in spelling the tendency in colloquials 
for unaccented a ( = a) to become frontahsed towards e was embodied. 

Vowels 

1 Both -alio and ello (< alio) exist side by side 

2. In the final syllables of karaccil , cdccil, tigaccil, the i is derived ulti- 
mately from original a. The unaccented position together with the neighbour- 
hood on either side of palatal consonants has brought about the change. 

3. The lengthening of the final -a of Mai. polite imperatives (old 
optatives), as in ko\ga, celgd, edukkd, is common in other 18th century texts 

4. (Kuda-p- ) purappugal shows u ( < i) on account of the influence 
of the bilabial. 

5. " Vulgar” colloquialisms like the following in which i appears instead 
of u in the neighbourhood of palatal consonants, occur in the texts : — 
amadugcd, perima, etc. 

ortkkal, in-kk, poriga, tanga, onmbadd, occur in literary Mai. 

6. Ketto, kittd (with centralised i), kiutlo, kitto aie common colloquial 
variants of the phrasal expletive ketto ‘did (you) hear?’ used frequently in 
conversation. Owing to the weakening of the syllable contaimng e, allegro- 
forms like the above are common in the colloquials The spelling kitto used 
m Vartt. stands for one of such colloquial forms 

eltappdlum, ippdlum , appdlo show the unrounding of the original o and 
the production of a variety of a. 

7. o is raised to u in the forms hula (for kola * murder’, perhaps under 
the influence of word hula which means ‘ bunch ’), midi (for twoli 'statement’ 
‘word’), puli (for poll ‘falsehood’) 

8 Old -at of verb-bases appears as -e in forms like kurectd, ude-kk-, 
are-cca, etc 

9. Final 3 .[Colder m] has become still further opened out to a in 
forms like the following — dnnala-y-ayir i kkunha 
patimina-y-um 
bhannappada-y-um 
muska-y-utn 
inadappada-y-um 
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The change is attested by the use of the glide -y- before the samuccaya urn , 
if the old ^ had been preserved, then it would have been elided. 

This change is not absent in the other colloquials : patpnr.a [< palidimd 
<patiaigw], anna [<anne <a i igiu\, annala [ <annald < angel ui) ] , 
penmla [ <pennab <penga!(ui) , vdyppa [ <vaypps] 

Some of these forms with -a are used in the literary dialect also. 

10 Instances of vocalic contractions shown m the spellings are the fol- 
lowing, all of which are common in other colloquials also : — 

-olum [G] <-olavum ; olom, appears beside olam already in K Bhag. 
and K Bhr . — olurn is a variant that occurs in SV and Vartt. 

<okfene<okka ytn-e [ accusative f orm ] 

kdle<kdla-y-e [ accus ] 

kahide<kalud a-x-e [acc. ] 

piijdyi < puja-y-ayi 

raksilldnnu < raksa-y-illannu 

sahnadilla <$annadi-y-illa 

ammdguhha<amma-y-dgunha 

cem mdrttd<cem mu-varuitd * what brings about prosperity religious 
benediction’. 


( To be continued .) 
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Muli is a fourth class state in Zglavad. The Thakur of the State is a 
Paramara Rajput. The following inscription is found in the Sun temple, 
popularly called Mandavanai temple in Mali. It is in a good condition and 
measures 16" by 15". 

The first five lines of the record are devoted to the praise of Ganapati, 
Siirya and other deities. Then follows a verse descriptive of the greatness 
of the name of Rama. Then the date is given, viz , Sunday, the 11th day 
of the bright half of Miagha m v.s. 1685 or Saka 1550 the samvatsara 
being !4vara, when in the victorious reign of the emperor Shah Jahan and 
of the paramara king Ramji, Gopala son of Bhagavatidiasa and his wife 
Amula of the Nanduana community caused the temple of Mandaparaya to 
be made. This is again expressed m a verse. 

Text 

1 0 TO: II srfSKrft TO II TO: II 3^ TO: 

2 ^ to u s&rot n $ i sr 

3 TOT pq TORf II qT I TOl ft:# 

4 TOITOT II T II TO: I 

5 n spfopro i 

6 u ^ a fNh toto toto 

7 I «T|iW TO55#: STR TOTOTTO II fen- 

8 TOf^Tt I #3T 

9 srroi ttoto a 3 a 

10 dtcr II TO ^T% TO^RIfTOT 

1 1 f$T OTfTO# II fsKTOST 3fRTTO(°T)^ 

12 totor t^i 

13 w# n qiroi^r^r^R] 

14 [ ] 

15 *irtf qrc dcgd 

16 *sr tof ^ st to 

17 ^ TOf dcQd TOKcflTTO ^ TO-ft TOf 3Tlp5J *t 


Continued from Vol. III. p 288 
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18 mq755 IT wm # a mfapsrc *T \ 

19 %gcf i HTtesR^r: rgsig- 

20 sr sMRii ^ n <=> n 

21 u ii rr^gt u jft£ iTO^r ^ n ^f*ri %] urn® u 

22 *pra ?f#^TRr i ii m mu ^\m[ ku ] 

GADHAKA 

No. 126] v. s. 1687 [15-3-1631 

This inscription is copied from one of the palms standing near the 
Kothari Vav at Gadhaka m the Khambhalia Mahal of the Navanagar State. 

The inscription records the death on Tuesday, the eighth of the dark 
half of Phagana of v s. 1687 of Jadeja Hala Sri Rahabhji, in a fight at Ga- 
dhaka. 

Some other palias record the deaths of other warnors on the same date. 
Hala £ri Hardholji was one of them. 

Text 

1 <1 » TO RT 

2 m i. c m 5fr?^rr 

3 U^T 5ft q 

4 m tt 

5 mi i 

MANGROL 

No. 127}, v. s. 1687 [5-5-1631 

A bilingual (Persian and Sanskrit) inscription is lying in the Deli of 
Sadmiya in Lalpura m the fort Mangrol The Sanskrit version is very much 
damaged so that it cannot be wholly read. It measures 12}" by 2}". 

It opens with the date, Monday (?) the 15th day of the bright half 
of Vaisakha in v.s. 1687 or Saka 1552 and refers to the reign of the em- 
peror Salim Shah. It then mentions the name of the viceroy appointed over 
Saura§£ra, but unfortunately his name is missing In the last line axe 
preserved some letters of an imprecatory verse which shows that a grant 
was made by this inscription. 

The Emperor of Delhi at the time of this inscription was Shah Jahan 
and not Selim Shah which is the other name of Jahangir. Such a mistake 
is excusable in this distant part of the country. 

Text 

2 ^ m sfw... t TTc^ni sfr ^ 2 o%toi^3prt 


* The week day does not agree unless is meant There was a lunar eclipse 
when the grant was made. 
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4 3ft # TOtff cf^T ¥TT3ff cTi ^ 3 

SRJT 5FR 5f®r dR 

5 ¥trt err smik srr sfcrft 33 3 m ctr *Rrir st tm i 

crt *n| ^r i crer 

6 ^rrqr err i ^frl^wr ^sjrtst a^r vtptt err ^rr% erer gsr v 

sm JfPTtsRRT ? ?rr 

7 ^itom qfaror ct »iN5«ri gsr \ srfcT w>rsfir <tt %Rt cwr 

55RTSF cTT TOT 

8 *T § affasRt sm srs^ ggfnJT^ *R9 gTRT ssft H JIRR't gcf gq^TSfar 

jgSFHR sflfc 

9 5TRF? & 4^I0Jt 5JJROT SRFRt I? I ^ 

*fPT? W\ 5RTT 

10 $ ^RTt # sfftoratesfr ^TltT chXt % & I ^ WZ 

\ 3|# 3 ^Pt °l % 

11 cc 5tt sum sj? * qfcrr # I j?j% gsrm^ 4 tr strict ? #hi ^ 

’< ^i#13ticti FR s»ft i? l 

12 #tsft *TR#t sroftr 5ft d 1 w% «ft #t%^fr§cT 3TcRltr srerc g^fNfpffa 

3TRT d 5FJRTT0T |% 

1 3 3TMF i I «ft3Vft5TRRPft 5RIRS 3¥Tt % ^ OT| ## «TOWC #. . . 

HALVAD 

No. 132] V. S 1690 ,[30-3-1634 

This inscription is copied from a pahd standing in the sixteen-pillar 

deri to the north-east of Bhavanl Mata’s temple in ‘ Rajehara 5 to the east 

of the town Halvad. 

The inscription records the death of Maharania Asakaraiiji on Sunday 
the eleventh of the bright half of Caitra m v.s 1690. 

Text 

5T & n mm 
°r 

3ft 

JHINJUVADA 

No 133] vs 1692 [28-2-1636 

,[6-3-1636 

This inscription is engraved on a stone slab built m the kotho near the 
temple of Rajabai Mata in Jmjhuvladia, which is sixteen miles north of Khiara- 
ghoda Railway Station The inscribed portion measures 3 ft. m length and 
1\ ft m breadth. 
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It records that a ruler — whose name is missing — of the Makavana family 
repaired the fort and built the kotho, etc at great cost on Sunday, the third 
of the bright half of Phagana in vs. 1692 

Text 

1 tot h m 

2 * 5CT3T 

3 ^ m... 

4 q fFRf q-Ts-TM^-fr snwft TOt €r£\ 

5 e&teRi 

6 £T3T J TS%% %% ^T^ft 3<TTFrff ^CT^T 


JAMANAGAR 

No. 134] v s. 1696 [14-2-1640 

This inscription is engraved on the pedestal of the image of Sambha- 
vanatha m the Comukha temple opposite the Rajasisa temple m Jamnagar. 
In the central part of the inscribed pcrtion is carved a beautiful figure of a 
galloping horse on which are engraved the letters \ The 

mscnbed portion, which is m a good condition measures 3 4" in length and 
only 5" in breadth The poet, who composed this inscription, but who has 
not given his name, seems to be a learned man 

The record opens with the date, which is Friday, the 3id of the bright 
half of Phalguna of vs 1696 and refers to the reign of Jam Lakhaji of 
the Yadu family of Navanagar Then the name of Aryarafesitasuri is given, 
who was descended in a regular line of succession from Lord Mahavira, in the 
Ancala gaccha. His successor was Dharmamurtisuri, who was again suc- 
ceeded by Kalyansagarasuri. Under his instructions Sah Rajasi son of Tejasi 
son of Bhoja, son of Hira, son of Narapal, son of Samara, son of 
Munfca, son of JShala, who was the son of Sah Uda of the Nagada gotra 
and U$ake?a (i.e. Osval) community, caused an image of Sambhavanatha 
to be set up In the latter portion of the inscription the qualities of Rajasi are 
described and an account is given of his family as also of that of his younger 
brother Sah Nensi. 

Text 
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5 

6 

7 


3 TRTOTOrTi&( ? ) m 

30 ^rio 3§sn g sit* 

•wifi 1 *ff° 5r[«r]jRtn^ 3° ^to 3«> ^T®... 


3° mo %?& 3 snfarft.. 


WADHWAN 

No. 135] vs 1699 [21-4-1642 

This inscription is engraved on a pah a called * Rathod Mano palio * (the 
memorial stone of the Rathod mother), in Wadhwan city Many of the 
letters in the record, which measures T-8" by ¥-5" are too much weather- 
worn. 

It records that Rajoji’s queen, who came from the Rathod family be- 
came a sati at the death of her husband on Thursday, the second of the 
bnght half of Vaisakha in v.s 1699 or £aka 1565. 

The king Rajoji, mentioned in the inscription was the younger brother 
of Sultanji mentioned in the Vankaner inscription of vs 1679 He founded 
the Wadhwan house and his brother did the Vankaner house. 

Text 

1 srWftnzr 

2 m ^ 5ir% i'a 

3 ^ ( V % ) ^#3TR SfRTRT nt Mtq? ^ 

4 toots 

5 ] 

6 *!Rlf snf 3...§d...[^?J5TE5ft] 

7 ...3ft TOvnqf gd - 

8 

9 sff ^srr «ft...gcr ?:i5r^ 

10 ^raR^Rrsft *Mr ^srrf cr^r ^tt 

1 1 *TTfrspT #tt §4 m 

12 3PTO$ wq\ 4... 


RAJASITHAPUR 

No. 136] vs. 1700 [25-6-1644 

This inscription is engraved on a white marble stone fixed in a niche of 
the Siva temple near the temple of LakshmI-Narayana m the town Rajsitha- 
pur, formerly called simply Sitha in the Dhrangdhra State. The inscription 
is very incorrectly engraved. It measures 12J" by 20". 

It opens with the date, Tuesday, the second day of the bright half of 
Asadha of v s. 1700 or Saka 1566 and refers to the rule of the Emperor Shah 
Jehm (of Delhi) and of the king Amarsimhaji, son of Maharaja Candra- 
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sena of Zalavad with his capital at Halvad, when Libada Goia (?) of Para- 
mara family at Sitha caused temples of Visnu, Siva and Hanuman to be 
built 

The epithet used with Shahajehan in this inscription deserves 

to be noted It is well known that Sivaji began to use this epithet just about 
this time. 

Text 

1 sfraroTSTR ?Wf «!RRcfF 

2 n ivsoo 

4 5 ^ \ \\ cTfTqRTcT m\Wl ^ 

5 v r* 

6 fRTH 1 TT^TJT ^ ^ SiTPT 

8 mK €t[<| R^STT 3^1 

9 q?T=BTfT 

10 qcft ^^TJT'TTS^ jti 

1 1 fRT*T {p ^RT3T 

12 ^cT ^Wp.irm 

13 m ^ m ici g<r 

14 ^R3tt ^ 3R*rsRnf gd steams m 

15 rt spirjRs ^err ^ 

16 3Tfoft 3Tfiqit- =RR ^ d+TT 55fas%.... 

1 7 5Ttt3?iq| mm vzz. . . sn 

18 | ^mk m gqt 3TlT^IRTt *gftq ...¥TR 

19 3tt #* 5 ^ 17 % qif[ i]?friT qi3rer 

20 qr| ere 3^ ssra srsht *ra*rqg 

21 'fRHH STT°r^ H4I*Tlf 

BEYT 

No. 137] v.S. 1702? [1645-46 

This inscription is found near the ruined tank called Juni Sankhatalai in 
the small island called Beyt Sankhoddhar near Dwarka. It measures about 
16" by 11". 

In the third line the name Vikramasuhha is given probably of the king 
of the place, who fought with the enemies for the protection of women, children 
and other people The object of the inscription seems to record the death of 
a man, who fell m the fight in v.s. 1702 (?). 

Text 

1 ^Net [ ] 3^... 

2 ..,3^5!^.,. 
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3 JT° 

4 ...sfareifeisrrcgrf 

5 \ ]... 

7 W: U 14 I 

KHARVA 

No. 138] vs. 1715. [8-5-1659 

This inscription is found in a well to the west of the village Khiarva, 
three miles to the south-east of Dhrol. The inscribed portion measures 
T. 5" in length and V in breadth. 

It records that on Sunday, the thirteenth of the dark half of Vaisakha 
m vs. 1715 in the reign of the Jadej'a king Jatiaji, evidently of Dhrol, a well 
was built in Kharva a village dedicated to the god siva r by Bhanji, Ganga- 
dasa and Karama, sons of Patel Ratna at the total cost of 1250 kons. 

Text 

3 stt ot vrftsmo ^cfcTT s 

4 d <wt wt ar*r^rer $ 

5 TO ® 

6 TOT 5 5 

7 TOT VkH TO 

8 # nV i 

SHEKHAPAT 

No. 139] v. s. 1719 ,[16-2-1663 

These two inscriptions' are copied from two palias, raised in a deri m 
the village Sekhapat in the Jamnagar State 

Both the inscriptions are of the same date The first records the death 
m a fight at SEKHAPAT of Jam Rajasimhji on Monday, the third day of 
the dark half of Phlalguna m vs. 1719 or (Saka 1584). The other ins- 
cription records the death m the same battle of Kumara Bamaniyaji, son 
of Jam Rajasimhji by his wife Caujibai 

At the death of Jam Ranmalji in vs 1717 without any issue his 
brother Raisimhji, who was staying at Amarana succeeded to the gddi ; 
but Ranmalji’s widow did not like this Through her brother she invited 
Kutubuddin, the suba of Ahmedabad to invade Nawanagar, In the fight 
that ensued Jam Raisimhji was slain as stated m the inscription, and Nawa- 
nagar fell into the hands of the suba. 
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Text 

O) 

1 TO W % 

2 i v* n^fTR # 

3 swh m ftrf^K 

4 ^TT fT^WFT^Sf^ fRTf 

5 cW c fi^237I^T ^icl 

6 m rf k 

7 ?r ^mr « ^ 

8 ^ ^i^qirr gSr ^<=r sri 

9 ft*. >4 

10 [ i* ] 

(') 

1 4*mrn?r: ^ ^ vs i ^ 

2 *rcf ^n% iv* * 

3 k StHrfT & 

4 Rr^fi 1 rrfwnre^ 

5 frwtrw q^Frr^ w< 

6 ®*r# km 4 

7 dT^T STOP# v» 

8 TOrf^T^n snf srif 4 

9 cTc^rr f 3 t< 4 ^ dm 

10 f&R13ft *op£r 3^ ^t ^ 

11 5TIH: 4§R ^ » 

BEYT 

140] v.s 1720 [9-1-1664 

This inscription is copied from a palia standing in front of the temple 
of the new Sankhanarayana temple m Beyt. It records the death, of Rana 
Akherajaji, son of Rana Sangramjf, evidently the Vadhel Rana of Aramda 
and Beyt, in vs. 1720 Bhadarava Sud 1 

Text 

1 w vrr^T 

2 go wmm i^T 

3 iCM 3fl^I5T5flr 

ANINDARa 

No. 141] v. s. 1721 [10-5-1665 

This mscription is engraved on a white stone built up in the Bhana 
well m the village Anidara in its western part, at a distance of 8 miles to the 
north of Wadhwan. It measures 11" in height and 8f" in breadth. 
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It records the building of a well 10 v s 1721 (or Saka 1587) on Wed- 
nesday the 6th of the bright half of Jye§tha, by Bbanji of the Jhlalia family, 
who was son of Lakhmanji, son of Khetaji, son of Siadalji, son of Asoji, 
son of Jodhaji. Bhanji’s mother was Bai Lachu, daughter of Rania NararijI, 
son of Bhavianji, son of Monguji, and his wife was Parvati His three sons 
were named Sadalji, Vaghalji, and Hamirji. 

Text 

1 sftiwmrsprrr: sfr wt 

3 % SRcNft dd 

4 to 

6 m mvm m q 

7 

8 [ srt to id 

9 sttstT gcr sn*Nt gd 

10 3ft id WdTdf gd 55gJTOT5ft 

11 5fnorsft *rRdr snf qi* 

12 deft id dT^fl ddT did 

13 3ft d®TT HdTddSJ d 

14 dr ^frsdl id wrslt i 

15 d dRdaft id dlt dRgdlf 

16 id di^r i3n^t qj^jr *n 

17 ddT fart 5R 1? 

18 d^ddd dldid d55TS ^ddd 

HALVAD 

No. 142] v.s. 1722 ,[29-1-1666 

This inscription is copied from one of the pdlias standing near the thirty- 
six pillared den m Halvad. 

It records the death of Gohel Lakhaji who was son of Asaji by his wife 
Potbai and grandson of Gohel Chachaji on the eighth day of the bright 
half of Asvina in v.s 1722, while fighting on behalf of Maharana Gaja- 
suhhji, evidently the Zala ruler of Halvad, who reigned from 1661 to 1673 a.d. 

Text 

1 dd and! m 

2 ^ dd dt|d ^T3f][ g 

3 d 3OTdt ^FT^T 

4 dtddlf IJd dt 
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5 JTfRH 

6 ? it tot 3Ti 

7 ^3. 

MULI 

No 143] v.S 1735 [14-8-1679 

This inscribed palia is standing in the padar of Muh It records that 
Fathak Dhanji son of Lila stabbed himself to death on hearing of the 
death of Paramara Visaji, on Thursday, the second of the dark half of 
Sravana in v.s. 1735. 

This Visaji (or Visoji) is probably the youngest brother of- Bhojrajji 
II, the Paramara ruler of Mull (see Kathiawad Gazetteer p. 556). 

Text 

1 

3 sr steigd- rnsr ’-i 

4 T3R] tor 

5 ( '0 w 

6 ^ ® iftsKT sot 

7 ? 

BEYT 

No. 144] v.S 1738 [31-5-1682 

The palia bearing the following inscription is standing half buried in 
the ground near Laksmlji’s vakhar in Beyt Sankhoddhar. It has the sculp- 
ture of a king riding on! a horse and with a sword in his raised right hand. 
The saddle, the reins and the ornaments of the horse are very exquisitely 
carved. Behind the king is standing a servant holding an umbrella over the 
king’s head. The inscribed portion, which measures 16)4" X 15" is il- 
legible in the lower portion. 

It records the death of Rana Bhima, most probably a VMhel king, cm 
the fifth day of the bright half Jetha in v.s. 1738. 

Text 

1 

2 §3 5^ ^ *T 

3 git m vs 

4 ...sft: 

GADHAKA 

No. 145] v.s. 1740 [20-10-1683 

This inscribed palm was found in the village Gadhaka. It records the 
death of Sutar Parbat while fighting against the Vaghers in Gadhaka 
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Text 

1 #fd d 

2 ^ %s ^ ^ *r srrgtfT?: 

3 m *i sft §cr ^ f 3 k 

4 m 

5 ^mcr^r^fi id fare 

6 

HALVAD 

No. 150] v. s. 1749. [5-5-1693. 

This inscription is copied from a palia standing near the thirty-six pillared 
dm at Halvad. 

The inscription records that Gohel Vasaji son of Gohel Karanji by his 
wife Jivibai, and grandson of Gohel Govmdji was slain in a battle while 
fighting on behalf of Mahmana Jasvantsimhji, on the tenth day of the bright 
half of Vaisakha m vs. 1749. 

Maharana Jasvantsimhji was the Zala ruler of Halvad, who ruled from 
1683 to 1723 ad. 

Text 

1 m ^ ^ 

2 dT%dI€ % dt 

3 T%r4t Id dT 

4 I sftfcsnr id ddr 

5 sft nuOT 

6 W>m 3TT321T % \ 

KHAMBHALIA 

No 151] v. s. 1749 [5-5-1693. 

This inscription is engraved on a palia raised m one of the Deris to the 
north of the temple of Khambhaniatha Mahladeva m Khambhalia in the 
Nawanagar State It records that a Gugali Brahman woman named Lad- 
bai became sati at the death of her husband, Sahkar Raghunatha on the 
10th day of the bright half of Vaisakha m v.s 1749 (or Saka 1615). 

Text 

1 ^ 511% 

2 I mm ^ 

3 mi ^ 

4 fe 

5 dTC WTWT d 

7 srsftg#n... 
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GOPANATHA 

No. 152] v. s. 1750. [25-6-1694. 

This inscription, measuring 7" m length and breadth is found in the 
well to the north-west of the celebrated temple of Gopanatha in the possession 
of the Maharaja of Bhavnagar. 

The inscription records that a well was built by a Mahara$tra Brahmacan 
named Ananda on Monday, the twelfth of the bright half of Agatfha in 
v.s. 1750. The political connection of the Maiathas with the province had 
not yet begun. 


Text 

1 m: 

2 3 ? 

3 sirc g. i staro 

4 ^ 

6 «ft 

7 itrto m 

8 ^ 


{To be Continued .) 
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with regard to each part. In relation to the part known there can be no knowledge while 
m relation to the other part there cannot be the desire to know This latter desire seems 
indeed to be inconsistent both with knowledge and with ignorance The difficulty 
is persistent and insurmountable, so long as knowledge is conceived as an external 
relation between a subject and an object Is knowledge at all possible ? Certainly. 
The self knows itself , it cannot doubt or deny itself, since it is the self of him who 
doubts or denies But the self is self-lumimous, it is not known as an object to a subject, 
it is itself knowledge, neither the object nor the subject thereof. Whatever is cognised 
succeeds in being cognised, only in so far as there is revealed' its identity with the 
intelligence which is knowledge , and this could not be the case, if the object were 
really independent It is because object and subject are both abstractions from the 
one intelligence, it is because both alike are super-impositions on the basic infinite 
identity, that the knowing relation is at all possible 

A relation exists either between independent terms or between related terms If 
they be independent, the relation would require other relations to connect it to the 
terms ; thus there would be infinite regress If already related, are they related by 
this same relation? If so there 19 the defect of self-dependence. If by another 
relation, with regard to that too our inquiry will anse, leading again to infinite 
regress Relation thus presupposes a non-relational substrate And this substrate 
must be self-luminous mtelligenqe, since the non-intelligent, as dependent on in- 
telligence for manifestation, cannot be non-relational Thus the basic reality has to 
be of the nature of intelligence which accounts for both the existence and manifesta- 
tion of the non-intelligent, called primal nature or maya Hence it is that Vi§nu is 
said to be more primal than primal nature. 

The real, being non-relational, is beginmngless and one. What is not a term 
in a relation cannot be a member of a temporal senes. Time is in it, like other 
relations If it had a beginning it would be an effect, whereas the causal relation itself 
is but an appearance superimposed on the real, as will be evident from its failure 
to be intelligible m the last resort. The causal concept seeks to make change intelligible 
by discovering the element of identity in the change It is because of the importance of 
identity and continuity that the creationist view of the effect as wholly new is con- 
demned by the followers of the Sankhya, Vedanta and allied schools, who maintain 
that the effect is pre-existent in the cause, requiring only to be manifested and not 
created But the advocates of the effect as pre-existent (satkaryaviada) do but 
postpone the difficulty The effect that is manifested, does it pre-exist as manifest 
or as non-manifest ? Obviously not the former. If it exists as non-mamfest, does 
the manifestation make any difference to the effect or not ? If not, it is irre- 
levant, and an irrelevant factor cannot avail to make a fundamental 1 difference bet- 
ween cause and effect. If it does make a difference, then the manifested effect 
is not tiie same as the non-manifested one and there is no justification for treating 
the effect as pre-existent in the cause. Further, this identity we seek between 
cause and effect, has it any limits ? The effect is something produced , if the 
cause should be of like nature, should it not also be something produced, i e 
an effect in its turn ? If we admit this, we are committed to an unending senes 
of causes and effects, with no chance of an ultimate explanation. If so much 
identity is not required, why should we not admit as much discreteness between 
cause and effect as is involved in the creationist’s view that the effect, prior to 
production, is non-existent ? Because of these and other such difficulties we hold 
that the real is beginmngless. 

It is also one, since for the reasons mentioned it is non-relational, and a 
plurality is necessarily in a relation at least of separation. The usual dialectic of 
difference takes the following form Ultimate plurality is unintelligible, since apart 
from difference there can be no manifold Difference cannot be conceived either as an 
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attribute of thq particulars or as their very essence. If particulars A and B aie 
distinct as having difference for their attribute, then we have to admit that, at 
least in so far as they have this attribute in common, they are identical, i e , r.cn- 
different. In other words, the attribute of difference in so far as it is really possess- 
ed by the alleged different^, makes them non-different , this is absurd Furthei, 
the quality of difference, is this different or not from the particulars alleged to be 
different 7 If not different, we merge the quality m the substance , thus A would 
be identical with difference-of-A-from-B and B identical w T ith diffcrence-of-B-from- 
A , A m other words would be identical with B. If the quality is different from 
the particulars, we have interposed, between the particular and its difference, an- 
other difference , this again will be separated from the terms by another quality of 
difference and so on ad infinitum . Nor can difficulties be avoided by treating 
difference as the essence of the particulars That whose very nature is difference can- 
not be one; the doctrine of difference as essential cannot therefore allow of the re- 
cognition of any unit, not even a primal atom, since this too should fall apart into 
distinct parts , similarly of its constituents ad infinitum ; and in the absence of 
any unit, there can be no manifold either ; the very insistence on difference serves 
to abolish difference 

Multiplicity, however, is not unreal , for it is immediately experienced ; and 
what is unreal, like the barren woman’s son, cannot be an object of immediate cogni- 
tion. Nor can it be real, as we have seen, since it fails to stand analysis. It is 
experienced, yet it is sublaled , what is real, like the self, can never be sublated 
Diversity therefore can be neither real nor unreal. It is a product of Nescience 
Cmaya or avidya), which obscures the unity and proj'ects a multiplicity. 

Such obscuration and projection constitute error ; and eiror refuses to admit 
of explanation in terms of the real oar the unreal. The rope-snake cognition is not 
ot the real ; for then the snake should continue to be perceived for all time and 
by all people , sublation would be impossible Nor is it of the unreal, since the 
unreal cannot be immediately apprehended , much less can. it cause trepidation and 
flight. Two possible ways suggest themselves out of this impasse. One is to admit 
the reality of the content of the erroneous cognition, but not as cognised i.e, not 
here and now. The snake is real enough, but nor as I perceive it, m the rope ; it will 
be found m its own appropriate hole, ready to cause not only fear, but more 
serious damage to those who approach What fails us in erroneous cognition, then, 
is not the content, but the mode If we cognised the snake as in its hole and the 
silver as in the cash box, instead of perceiving them m the rope and in the nacre, 
there would be no delusion Delusion is not the cognition of the unreal (asat- 
khyati), but the cognition of the real as otherwise than it is (anyatha kliyati). 
Such a view has a good deal to commend it. It does not do violence by asking 
us to believe m immediate experience of the unreal It is patently verified in those 
cases of delusion where there is a transference of properties because of proximity 
etc , e.g., in the erroneous cognition of a crystal as red, because of the proximity of a 
China rose , the crystal is ^eal, but not as red, and redness is real, but not as a 
property of the crystal In such cases, however, both constituents of the delusive 
cognition — the crystal and the red colour — are present before us, capable of im- 
mediate apprehension through sense-contact But in the apprehension of nacre as 
silver, silver is not present here and now so as to be perceived ; and yet there is 
immediate t aparoksa) apprehension cf the silver ; for, we put out our hand to 
grasp it, and the inducement of such activity is intelligible only m the case of what 
is immediately apprehended One may postulate some super-normal mode of sense- 
contact with even that which is not present This, however, is an unproved and 
needless hypothesis If its possibility be admitted for all, there would be no dis- 
tinction between cognitions of the present and the not-present ; if the capacity be 
restricted to a few, yogins and the like, the widespread phenomenon of delusion 
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would still have to be explained. Further, in the case of delusions, like the per- 
ception of a double moon, there is not a real second moon to serve as the content 
Hence the admissibn of a real content, so long as it is not real here and now, 
does not go very far to solve our difficulty. And, if the content be real here and 
now, the cognition should not be erroneous. 

The denial of error and the doctrine that all cognitions are valid constitute 
the other possibility. In what is called delusion one may distinguish a perceived 
and a r em e mb ered element ; the glitter is perceived, the silverness is remembered. 
Either element is valid m itself and their mere combination cannot result m invali- 
dity. What happens is that m the case of the remembered factor, the fact of its 
being a memory-impression is forgotten , its memory-ness is lost We act as if 
the two factors are on a par , the result is error and confusion in practice (vyava- 
hara), though the cognition, as cognition, is all right. Such a valiant attempt to 
banish the elusive negative element deserves success, but does not achieve it There 
is still the loss of memory-ness to be accounted for. A number of causes may be 
postulated, e.g., passion, fear, greed, sense-defect, etc. ; but the essential feature is 
still negative, a loss. To what does this negative element correspond in cognition ? 
It will not avail to say that the negation and failure belong only to the realm of 
practice, not to cognition. We tail when we put out our hand to grasp the silver , 
but did we apprehend it as silver before the activity in question ? If not, then, 
that and other similar acts would be unintelligible, not being prompted by the 
only adequate cause, viz, immediate cognition of the appropnate content. If, on 
the other hand, there is apprehension as stiver, the negative element has entered 
into the cognition itself and coloured it It can no longer be maintained that, 
while the cognition is valid, practice alone is faulty. Non-discnmination (akhyati) 
is not merely a conative but also a cognitive defeat , and we have still to account 
for this defeat without admitting the reality or the unreality of the content. 

Another variety of the last-mentioned view maintains that all cognitions are 
valid, since all contents are so mixed up in the course of evolution by qumtuplica- 
tion of the elements,* that every object contains in itself in fractions however 
small the natures of all other things. Where nacre is recognised as silver, the 
former contains m itself some infinitesimal amount of silver , as relating to this 
the cognition is valid, though as referring to a larger quantity of silver, it fails 
us m practice It is not that the silver-cognition has any unreal content , the content 
is real though practically inadequate. Here too the negative factor is not suitably 
accounted for. Our cognition is of silver, not of infinitesimal silver ; m the latter 
case, practical activity would not result. The real content (admitting qumtupli- 
cation which is only a hypothesis) falls far short of the cognition , and the in- 
adequacy is not merely practical ; the negative element enters into the cognition 
and calls for explanation. 

It is because of such difficulties that the advaitin postulates maya or avidya 
to explain error Error has a content , but, for the reasons already noted, the 
content cannot be characterised as real (sat) or unreal (asat). Nor can it be 
a combination of the two, as that is self-contradictory. The content is may, a, 
which, not being exclusively determinable as real or unreal or real-and-unreal, is 
said to be imponderable, indeterminable (anirvacya), and spoken of as a cave. 

4 A process wherein each of the five elements is divided into two parts, and 
one of the parts subdivided into four, before there is intermixture and the produc- 
tion of the things as we know them , thus, one half of the earth-element combines 
with an eighth each of water, air, fire and ether before there results what we know 
as earth , similarly, one half of the water-element combines with an eighth each of 
earth, air, fire and ether , and so on. As a result, every object of cognition has m 
its composition fractional elements of all other objects , hence no cognition can 
wholly fail of its content. 
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II 

atmamburasau nikhilo ’pi loko magno ’pi na ’camati ne ’ksate ca j 
ascaryam etan mrga-trsnikabhe bhavamburasau ramate mrsai ’va 1 1| 

III 

garbha-grha-vasa-sambhava-janma-jara-marana-viprayoga-’bdhau | 
jagad alokya nimagnam praha gurum pranjalih sisyah 2 j| 

IV 

tvam sanga-veda-vetta bhetta 3 samsava-ganasya rta-vakta 4 | 
saipsam-’mava-tarana-prasnam 5 prcchamy aham bhagavan 1 1 

ii 

The entire world (of conscious beings), though plunged in the ocean of 
Self, sips it not, nor even glances at it ; (yet) it delights but delusively 
in the mirage-presented waters of migratory existence ; lo ! mysterious is 
this. 

III 

Seeing the world sunk in the ocean, consisting of entry into the womb, 
birth, old age, death and parting, a certain disciple (desirous of knowing 
the real, approached and) said thus to a preceptor, with folded hands 

IV 

Thou art the knower of the Vedas together with their angas, the destroyer 
of the host of doubts (about the sense of the Scriptures), and the expounder 

This nescience is collectively one; but each individual empirical self (jiva) 
has his own limiting adjunct, that is to say, his particular bit of nescience. Else 
when one slept all would sleep ; and on the release of one, there would be universal 
release. Hence the reference in the verse to ‘ caves ’ in the plural. 

The self-luminous single intelligence that is the substrate of diversity and 
the inner ruler of the apparently finite and multiple jivas, is here addressed as 
Vianu, since it is all-pervasive , because of this pervasiveness it is ever present ; 
hence the appropriateness of appealing to Vi$nu as the sole refuge. 

II 

The first verse states the nature of the Self, the second verse that of matter 
or the non-self (Prakrti). It is thus indicated that what is commenced here is 
the inquiry for discnminating purusa from prakrti. The terminology and approach 
are characteristic of the Sankhya system. Hence the plausibility of the ascrip- 
tion of the work to Patanjali. 

III 

This verse indicates the qualifications of the disciple — that through merit 
and study he should have leamt to distinguish the permanent from the imperma- 
nent, know that the apparent worldly pleasures do but occasion misery, turn 
away from them, desire to know the real Self alone, and possess the Scripturally 
declared qualifications of self-restraint, contentment, capacity to bear up against 
physical ills, desire for release &c. Such a one looks for a preceptor in a jivan- 
mukta, and approaching him in the prescribed manner asks as follows. 

1. This and the preceding verse are 3 P : chetta (v._2) 

not found m B, P or V; nor does K have 4. P : ftaxn vakta (v. 2) 

any verse to correspond to this. 5 . P . taraijam prasnam (v 21 

2. This is the first verse in P. 
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V 

dlrghe ’smin samsare samsaratah kasya kena sambandhah [ 

karma subha- subha-phaladam 1 anubhavati (nu ) 2 gata-’gatair iha kali | [ 

VI 

karma-guna-jala-baddlio jivah samsarati kosakara iva | 
moha-’ndhaMra-gahandt tasya katham bandhanan moksah || 

VII 

guna-puru^a-vibhaga-jne dhaima-’dliaemau na bandhakau 3 * 

bhavatah ] 

iti gadita-purva-vakyah prakrtim puru^am ca me bruhk | | 

of the Truth. To thee, G, revered one, I put this question relating to cross- 
ing over the ocean of migratory existence 

V— VII 

For him who migrates in this limitless samsara (migratory existence), 
whereby is theie relaron theieto ? Who is it that by passing and repassing 
here (in these three woilds) experiences the karma that gives fruit, auspicious 
and inauspicious? Who is the jlva that migrates (as some say) bound in 
the aggregate of karma and gona (sattva, etc), like a silkworm ['spider’ 
says the commentary] in a cocoon [web ? ] made of filaments of its own 
creation ’ How, for him, is there release fromi bondage which is difficult to 
cvercome, being of the nature of the intense darkness of delusion ? For him 
who knows the distinction between pumisa and the gunas, how is it that merit 
and demerit are not causes of bondage ? Along with (the answers to) these 
questions, tell me about prakrti and pura§a. 

IV 

The * angas ’ are the well-known subsidiary disciplines, viz , Phonetics, Liturgy, 
Grammar, Prosody, Etymology and Astronomy. The “ Truth ” is the real Self ex- 
pounded m the entire Vedanta and denoted by terms like Bhagavan and Brahman 

V— VII 

The Self is self-luminous intelligence ; it is pervasive and infinite. What is 
it then that is subject to transmigration 7 Self-certitud!e belongs to my existence, 
while it is my own, self that appears to be bound toi suffering. How is this in- 
telligible ? If the suffering be said to be an appearance due to iniaya that is con- 
stituted of the gunas (strands, constituents) sattva,, rajas and tamas, how is one 
to account for the association of the self with maya ? It may be set down to 
kaima, le the activity of the Self, and its consequences proximate and remote, 
patent and latent But why should the perfect Self act at all ’ It has no needs 
to srtrfy, no motives to prompt, no desires to fulfil Activity must be due to 
avid] a, while the association with avidya has itself to be accounted for by activity 
(.karma) Assuming that the association has somehow come about (unintelligi- 
bility, the advaitin would claim, is an ornament, not a defect m the case of avidyia) , 

1 P phalai fv 3) 3 P bandhakau na (v 5). 

2 j reads “ anubhavati ” without 4 P * iti gaditam prakrtim purusam 

the emendation suggested by the editor ca me bruhi (v. 5). 

of T 
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VIII 

lty adharo 1 * * * bhagavan prstali sisyena tam sa ho \aca ■ 
vidusam apy atigahanam vaktavyam idam brnu tatha ’pi tvam 

IX 

sa».yam iva jagad asatyam mulapraiirter idam- krtam yena 
lam pranipatyo ’pend ram vaksye paramarthasaram idamr i 

X 

avyakiad andam 1 abliud andacl brahma taah praja-sargah 
maya-mayl pravrttih samhriyata iyam 5 * pariah kramasah !| 

VIII 

The revered one, the support (of the world, ie, Adistsa), being thus 
questioned by tie disciple, said to the latter • This which is to be expounded 
to you is difficult even for the learned ( to comprehend ) , yet ( I shall expound 
it to you ; ) listen ! 

IX 

I shall expound this Parar»iarthasara, after rendeimg obeisance to 
Upendia (Vi?nu), by whom, because of primal nature (i e, his own energy 7 ), 
this non-real woild is created, as; if it were real. 


X 

From the unmanifest (as subjected to the glance of the Supreme Person) 
arose the Cosmic Germ; from the Germ (arose) Brahma ; thence (resulted 

how can this whose origins are indeterminable have an assured end? What is the 
certainty of release? If you appeal to the evidence of persons alleged to ha\e 
found release, the jivanmuktas, how is it that they continue to live and act among 
us, in spite of their reported release ? Will not action serve to bind them afresh ? 
If not, whence their immunity ? Such is the stnng of questions put by the re- 
verent but inquisitive disciple. 

The word guna is used here, as in Sankhya texts, to- signify a constituent, not 
a quality It is possible that the usage primarily denves from a doctrine accord- 
ing to which the qualities themselves constitute the substance, instead of inhering 
m ' a something I know not what ’ as their substrate Such a view is clearly 
enunciated- and defended by the Saiva Siddhantm.* However this may be, con- 
sistently with the general Sankhya approach, our present text uses ‘ gupa ’ in the 
sense of a constituent 

X 

The Vedanta agrees with the Sankhya in, recognising a primal non-differentiated 
matter wherefrom the manifold evolves The former insists, however, on intelli- 
gent guidance of the evolution ; it is not a mere unconscious process, like the 
secretion of milk by the cow. Hence the commentator’s reference to the “glance 

* See further an article bv the present writer on ‘ Substance and Attribute in 
the Saiva Siddhanta ’ JO RM, VIII, 97 

1 P ksityadharo , in the reckon- 3 This verse is cited in LM, p 280 

ing of this text, this is the sixth verse , 4 The corresponding verse in K 

the second verse in K uses the words mentions four ajndas (andacatustaya) ; 

“ adharam bhagavantam ”, which are this is verse 1 m B and V. 

explained by a commentator, Yoga Muni, 5. P : maya-mayah kalpanie sanih- 

as referring to Sesa. riyate (v, 8). 

2. P . omits “ idam ” (v. 7) 
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XI 

mayta-mayo ’py aceta 1 gtina-karana-ganah 2 karoti karmani | 
tadadhisthata dehl sa cetano ' pi na karoti kiricid api 3 ] | 

XII 

yadvad acetanam api san-nikatasthe bhramake bhramati loham | 
tadvat karana-sarndhas cestati 4 cidadhisthite dehe 6 || 

the creation of bdmgs ('movable and immovable) ; the activity (of the 
Creator) is of the nature of maya , this (creation) is again re-absorbed m 
(reverse) sequence. 

XI 

The aggregate of guiia and karana (le, the body), which is a product 
of maya ( as inspired by Isvara), though non-conscious, performs deeds 
(good, bad and mixed) , the controller thereof, the embodied one (the jiva), 
though he is intelligence, performs no (deed) whatsoever (since activity in- 
volving a change of nature is impossible in the case of him who is of the 
sole nature of intelligence). 

XII 

Just as iron, though inert, moves in the proximity of the lodestone, 
similarly, when the body is controlled by intelligence (through the adoption 

of the Supreme Person” and the inspiration of Isvara, in this verse and the next. 

According to the commentary, the second line has to be rendered thus : this 
creative activity of the Person who has may’a for adjunct is briefly expounded 
in this sequence by the learned, eg, “ niarayanah paro VyaJkt'ad aru)am avyakta- 
sambhavam” etc. 

XI 

Activity is characteristic of intelligence , the nan-intelligent, i e., mays, is 
per contra inert. But strangely enough, what we mean by activity in the empirical 
world is entirely a product of the body It is the body which is born and dies, 
which longs and strives,, which achieves and rejoices or is miserable , all these are 
charactenstic expressions of the gunas — sattva, rajas and tamas — compounded 
in varying proportions, and manifest through their own products, the organs, in- 
ternal and external, the antahkara&as and the indnyas , spirit no doubt is active, 
but its functioning is free and not delimited in space and time, these latter being 
partial- and defective manifestations of that intelligence. In that integral experience 
there is no distinction of cause or consequence, agent or act , hence intelligence, 
though the controller of activity as the substrate thereof, cannot be treated as the 
agent. 

How can the inert be active 7 To this the answer is furnished m the next 
verse 

XII 

The analogy of iron and the lodestone is common ta the Sankhya too The 
point of the oompjanson lies m the induction of change in what is proximate without 
any change in that which induces The present text, however, goes a step further 
m treating intelligence as what is not merely proximate to, but is also the con- 

1. P . acetano , ninth verse m its 3 V and B omit “ api ” (v. 2) 

reckoning 4 P . cestate (v 10). 

2. V : ganam (v 2) , B . guna- 5 This verse corresponds to V-3 

kara-ga^am, and 5-3, 
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XIII 

yadvad savitary udite karoti karmani jivaloko ’yam ] 
na ca tani karoti ravir na karayati tadvad atma ’pi 1 1 1 

XIV 

manaso ’hankara-vimurdiitasya 2 caitanya-bodhitasye ’ha | 
pumsa-’bhimana-sukha-duiikha-bhavana bhavati mudhasya || 

of misconceptions like * I am a man’), the aggregate of the organs (i e., the 
body) becomes active 

XIII 

Just as this world of living beings performs deeds when the sun rises, 
and it is not the sun that performs them or causes them to be performed, 
so too is the Self (not an agent in any way) . 

XIV 

Of these (miaya-products), for the manas, which has become the object 
of individuation (egoity) as illumined by intelligence (identified with manas), 


trailer of matter. Intelligence being infinite and pervasive, there is nothing where- 
from it is remote. Matter, for the advaitin, is not alien to spint, but a super- 
imposition on spirit, due to the failure of spint to know itself ; hence there is not 
for matter even as much foreignness as in systems like the Sankhya. The problem 
which these systems have to face may be put thus : If mere proximity can induce 
matter to evolve, evolution would never cease and there would be no release (kai- 
valya), as the infinite spirit can never cease to be proximate ; if some kind of 
control be admitted’ as necessary, it is not intelligible. What form of control could 
exist as between two wholly foreign entities ? Some community of nature is neces- 
sary as between director and directed. The advaita concept of matter would thus 
seem to be in a more advantageous position. But here again it may be asked how 
matter can ever cease tot evolve, inasmuch as spirit, to which matter is not foreign, 
is always, inj proximity and presumably exerases control all the time. To that the 
reply is as follows : matter, which is neither real nor unreal, is proximate to spirit 
as a supenmposition thereon ; for superrmposition there is needed identification of 
the self with the not-self ; such identification is possible and actual because of 
beginningless nesaence ; what is called control by spirit consists j'ust in this identifica- 
tion (appearing m sucjh forms as f I am a man, a brahmin, old, lame, blind of one 
eye,' etc.) ; this nescience is destroyed with the onset of knowledge, i.e., self-real- 
isation , the control of matter as well as matter itself ceases therewith, and thence- 
forth there is neither evolution nor bondage. An obvious question is how the 
erroneous identification ever started , to which the equally obvious answer is that 
it did not ever start, as it is beginnmgless like time itself. 

XIII 

The commentator says that what binds the Self to saipsara is the body, the 
puryastaka, composed of the following eight factors : (1) the five karmendriyas 
(2) the five Jnanendriyas, (3) the four beginning with manas, making up the 
internal organ, (4) the five vital airs, prana etc., (5) the elements, ether etc., 
(6) kama, (7) karma, and (8) tamas. The authonty for this enumeration is not 

1 This corresponds to V-4 and 2 P : murchitasya (v. 12) ; B ; 
B-4, V. : dvara murchitasya (v. 5), 
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XV 

kartS bhokfca drasta ’smi 1 karma n am uttamadinam [ 
iti 2 tat svabhava-vimalo ’bhimanyate 3 sarvago ’py atma | 

XVI 

nana-vidha-varnanam varnam 4 dhatte yatha ’malah sphatikah 5 j 
tadvad upadher gunabhavitasya 6 bhavam vibhur dhatte 7 || 

XVI-A 

adarse mala-rahite yadvad 8 rupam vicinvate 9 lokah j 
alokayati tatha 7 tm:a visuddha-buddhau svam atmanam 10 1 1 

there comes about, in the case of the foolish, the conceit of being a person, 
an enjoyer and a sufferer. 

XV 

Therefore (because of this conceit), the Self, though pure and omni- 
present by nature, entertains the conceit “ I am a cogniser, I am the agent 
in respect of acts, good (i.e, enjoined by the Vedas) and otherwise, I am 
the expenencer (of the fruit) 

XVI 

Just as a clear crystal takes on the colours of diverse coloured objects 
(in proximity), even so the all-pervasive (Self) takes on the nature of the 
adjuncts produced by the gunas (prakrti) 

XVI-A 

Just as people m the world look for (their own) form m a mirror free 
from impurity, even so does the Self look for itself in the pure intellect 


cited by name There is some similarity to the enumeration m Bhoja’s Tattva- 
prahasika, v. 12 

XV 

“ Cogmsership ” is mentioned before “ agency ” in the translation, in conformity 
with the logical order adopted m the commentary. 

XVI 

The adjuncts are explained as the state of a divine being, a human being 
etc. , this is the sense of the second line of the corresponding verse in Abhmava- 
guptafs work. 

XVI-A 

Both in the Sankhya and the Vedanta, the intellect (buddhi), as essentially 
of the nature of Sattva, is considered capable of reflecting the Self. The Self in itself 

1 B, V : api (v 6). where, however, the latter half reads 

2 V and B omit “ lti ” (v 6) “ suramanu$a-pasu-padapa-rupatvam tad- 

3. B • vimalabhimanyate (v 6). vad iso’pi.” 

4 P * vaman (v 14) V : varnad 8 B. V : yad (v 10) 

(v. 7), 9 B, V vicinute (v 10) 

5 V and B * sphatikam (v 7) 10. This verse is found in P, as 

6 P gunato bhavitasya (y 14) verse 17, not in T , the corresponding 

7. Corresponds toi verse 6 in K, verse m K reads 

adarse mala-rahite yadvad vadanam vibhati tadvad ayam | 

sivasakti-pata-vimale dhi-tattve bhati bha-rupah” || 
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XVII 

gacchati gacchati salile dinakara-bimbam 1 sthite sthitim yati I 
antah-karane gacchali gaccliaty atma ’pi tad\ad ilia- j' 

XVIII 

rahur adrsyo ’pi yaiha sasi-bimbasihah prakasate jagati [ 
sarva-gato 'pi tatha ’tma buddhistho drsyatam etT |[ 

XIX 

sarvagatam nirupamam 1 advaitam tac 5 cetasa gamyam j 
yad buddhigatam brahmo ’palabhyate hsya bodhyam tat i! 

XVII 

Here (m the world), the solar oib (reflected m water), moves (as 
it were) when the water moves, and attains quiescence 'as it were) when 
(the water is) still; similarly, the Self too (reflected in the internal organ) 
moves (as it were) when the internal organ mo\cs (and atta ns quiescence 
as it were, when that organ is stilD. 

XVIII 

Just as in the world, Rahu, though invisible, becomes visible, as pie- 
sent in the lunar orb (it obscures), even so the Self, though omnipresent 
(and hence not an object), yet, as present m the intellect, comes to have 
visibility (ie., the nature of an object of cognition). 

XIX 

That Brahman which is present (as reflected) in the intellect and is 
consequently cognisable by the intellect (through the I -cognition) , that 
should be understood to be omnipresent (unlimited in respect of space, time, 
or other entities), unparalleled (bliss), and non-dual (consciousness, devoid 
of the three kinds of difference). 

is essential knowledge, without distinctions of knower, known and knowing Where 
it is knower, it is so in respect of cognition, le itself as reflected m the intellect 

XVIII 

The example of the perception of Rahu is employed elsewhere by the advaitm 
with greater force and appropriateness to illustrate the cognition of nescience , as 
non-intel] lgent it cannot manifest itself ; what can manifest is intelligence, which 
it obscures ; yet m the very process of obscuration there is manifestation of itself 
as obscuring 

XIX 

Difference may be from another belonging to a wholly distinct genus (vijatiya 
bheda) or only to another species (sajatlya bheda) , or it may be a plurality m 
the entity itself (svagata bheda). 

1. K : himakara-bimbam (v. 7). The verse corresponds to V-8 and B - 8 

2. K : tanukarana-bhuvana-varge 3. B, V : iti (v 9) 

tatha ’yam atma mahesanah (v. 7). 

K : . . tadvat j 

sarvagato 'py ayam atma visayasrayanena dhlmukure !l fv. 8) 

4. B, V tannimpamam (v. 11) 5. P * tac ca tv 18) , V tv. 11) ; 

B (v. 11). 
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XX 

buddhi-mano-’hankaras tanmatre-'ndriya-ganas ca bhutaganah 1 | 
samsara-sarga-pariraksana- ksama prakrta 2 heyah || 

XXI 

dharma-’dharmau sukha-duhkha-kalpana 3 svarga-naraka~vasa§ ca | 
utpatti-nidhana-varm-’srama na santi 'ha paramarthe 4 |j 

XXII 

mrga-trsnayam udakam suktau rajatam bhujaiigamo rajjvam | 
taimirika-candra-yugavad 5 bhrantam mkhilam 6 jagad-rupam || 

XX 

The intellect, manas, individuation (egoity), the aggregate of (five) 
subtle elements and (ten) organs (sensory and motor), and the aggregate 
of (five) gross elements, these products of prakrti have the capacity to bring 
on and maintain the (cycle of) migratory existence ; (hence) they are to 
be abandoned (as of the nature of the not-self, by those who seek release). 

XXI 

Here (in the Self), there is not in reality merit or demerit or the ex- 
perience of (their fruit, viz.) pleasure or pain, or residing in heaven or hell 
(for the sake of that pleasure or pain) ; nor is there birth or death, caste 
or order (of life). 

XXII 

Like water in the mirage, silver in nacre, serpent in a rope, and the 
double moon produced by (the optical defect) timira, the entire world-pheno- 
menon is a delusion. 


XX 

In the Sankhya, prakrti is assigned both the functions o*f binding and re- 
leasing ; such an exalted notion of prakrti is difficult to assimilate, and less accept- 
able than what is set forth here. 


XXI 

Here, again, there is an improvement on the Sankhya view, which, while hold- 
ing that m truth no one is ever bound or released (SK, v. 62), yet maintains 
a plurality of spirits, because of the varying incidence of birth, death etc (SK, 
v. IS). 


XXII 

The commentary sets forth the inference of lllusoriness based on being object 
of cognition, being finite, and being inert (non-self) ; the example (udaharana) in 
each case is nacre-silver. lllusoriness is defined as sublatabihty by knowledge of the 


1. P* sabhutaganah (v 19 , V 3. P sukha-duhkhe (v. 20). 

(v 12) ; B (v. 12). 4. Corresponds to verse 29 in K: 

2 V. Prakrtab (v. 12). 

tadvad dharma-’ciharma-svar-mrayo-’tpatti-marana-sukha-dulikham j 
varna- ’sramadi ca ’tmany asad api vibhramabalad bhavati || 

5. B, V : candravat (v 14). version quoted by Nagesabhatta in LM. 

6 P • akhilam (v 21), this is the p 259, 
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XXIII 

yadvad dinakara eko vibhati salila-’sayesu sarvesu | 
tadvat sakalo-’padhisv avasthito bhati paramatma ii 

XXIV 

kham 1 iva ghatadisv 2 * * antarbahih stliitam brahma sarvapindesu 5 
dehe ’ham* ity anatmam buddhih samsara-bandhaya || 

XXV 

sarva-vikalpana 5 -hlnah suddho buddho 6 ’jara-’marah santah j 
amalah sakrd-vibhatas 7 cetana atma khavad 8 vyapp j| 


XXIII 

Just as the one Sun appears in all sheets of water, so does the (one) 
Supreme Self appear as present in all adjuncts (ie., aggregate of body and 
organs) 

XXIV 

Like ether in pots etc, is Brahman present in all bodies; (hence) the 
cognition “ I ” in respect of the not-self, the body, (is but a delusion which) 
serves to bind one to (the cycle of) migratory existence. 

XXV 

The intelligent one is (certainly) the (Supreme) Self ; (for) it is free 
from all indeterminacy (being the witness of all doubts) ; it is pure (unlike 
the body, associated with diverse impurities); it is conscious (unlike prana) ; 


substrate ; the lllusoriness of illusonness is discussed , and the inference of illusori- 
ness is said to be atmaghataka (self-destructive) like agama, as exemplified in “ ne 
’ha nana ’sti ” , this text too is not real as a duality over against Brahman , self- 
destruction is illustrated by the faggot that starts a fire destroying itself as well as 
other things ; the illusory does not have to make known the real, since the latter is 
self-manifest ; the illusory can aryf does serve to remove the illusory, as when, in 
respect of a rope, the illusion that it is a stick may remove the pnor illusion that 
it is a snake , practical efficiency is possible in respect of and with even a greater 
degree of reality, eg, the use of a reflection of one’s face m a mirror, imagining 
Vi§uu in a salagiama etc. ; if illusoriness be not granted, there is contingence of non- 
release, smce what is non-illusory and cannot be sublated will persist as a cause 
of bondage, actual or potential. 

XXV 

The syllogism implied is “ The jlva is but the Supreme Self, because of being 
free from indeterminacy, etc. ; pot etc are the negative example.” That is to 


1. V . svam (v. 16), explained in 

Telugu as “ tanuvalene, like oneself ” ; 

this is obviously due to a misreading ol 

“ kham ” in Devanagari script. 


2 B : khatfadi$u (v. 16) 

3. P sarvesu pmdesu (v. 23). 

4 B\ V deho ’ham (v. 16). 
o B. V . vikalpana (v. 17) 

sarva vikalpana-hinam suddham santam vyayo-’daya-vihlnam j 
yat paratattvam tasmin vibhati §at-trupsaditma jagat jj 


6. B. V : avrddho ’jaro (v. 17). 

7. V : sakrd dhi (v. 17). 

8. V : savat (v. 17). 

9 The two lines are transposed in 
P (v. 24) ; in that form the verse is 
cited in LM, p. 281. Verse 11 m K 
reads thus : 
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XXVI 

rasa-phianita-sarkarika- gula-khanda 1 2 vikrtayo yathai J ve J ksoh G |j 
tadvad avastha-bhedah paramiatmany 3 eva bahu-rupah 4 1 1 

XXVII 

vijnana-’ntaryami-prana-virad- deha- jati-pinda-’ntah | 
vyavaharas tasya ’tmany 5 ete avastha-visesah 6 syuh || 


it is decayless and deathless (unlike manas which lapses in sleep etc ) ; it 
is quiescent (unlike the cognitional series subject to perpetual change); it 
is taintless (unlike the void which is obscured by the taint of samvrti, ob- 
scuration, while the self is the witness even of that) ; it is ever-shming (un- 
like the self of the Logicians, which is itself inert and possesses cognition 
only as a quality) , it is pervasive like ether (unlike the selves admitted by 
the pluralists) 

XXVI-XXVII 

As of the sugar-cane there are different forms (such as) the juice, molas- 
ses, sugar crystals, jaggery and pieces thereof, even so of the (one) Supreme 
Self there are diverse forms (as it were), viz, (Pure) Consciousness (which 
has not suffered distinction as intelligent or inert), the internal ruler, the 
prana (the JIva, who is Consciousness reflected in sattva-predominant pra* 
krti), the collective cosmic body, and individual bodies characterised by 
generic qualities (like humanity, etc.), these diverse forms of that 


say, what is not the Supreme Self, eg a pot, is not free from indeterminacy, being 
subject to alternative specifications, as to which there is always doubt. Empirical 
duality being granted, theie is no drjtantasi'ddhi , hence, the opponent cannot ask 
“ since there is nothing other than the Supreme Self, how can there be any example 
of what is not that Self and not free from indeterminacy ? ” Nor can supremacy 
as a piobandum be denied, since what is non-eslublidied cannot be denied , as 
Montana says “ labdha-rupe kvacit kificit tadrg eva msidhyate ” That is to say, 
that which is denied and that in relation to which there is the denial should be 
already established , there can be no negation either of an unknown counter-corre- 
late or in relation to an unknown locus If the jiva be not the Supreme Self, 
there is the contingence of either of them being not-seli (anatman); and this is 
not acceptable 


XXVI-XXVII 

The internal ruler an'd the jiva aie the intelligent modifications of Pure Cons- 
ciousness , the collective body and the individual bodies are the inert forms The 
illusory transformation of Consciousness into inert forms is possible, because of 
maya , the relation of maya is also due to maya. ; tins does not lay it open to the 
defect of self-dependence, as it is of the nature of maya m the lasr resort, not to be 


1 P khandadyah vikrtayo yathe ’he 
’ksoh (v 25). 

2 K • khandadya yathe ’ksu-rasa 
eva (v. 26). 

3 P paramatmana (v 25) 

4. V bahu-rupatmia (v 18) , K • 


sarve paramatmanah sambhoh (v 26). 

5 P vyvaharasthasya ’tmana (v. 
26) , B (v. 19), also LM citation 
(P- 311) 

6 K vy aha ra-ma tram etat pararmar- 
thena tu na santy eva (v. 27). 
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XXVIII 

rajjvam nasti bhujangah sarpa-bhayam bhavati hetuna kena j 
tadvad dvaita- vikalpabhrantir avidya na satyam idam 1 1 1 

XXIX 

etat tad andhakaram yad anatmany atmata bhrantya j 
na vidanti vasudevam sarvatmanam nara mudhah 2 ] j 

XXX 

pranady-ananta-bhedair atmanam samvitatya jalam iva 3 j 
samharati 4 vasudevah svavibhutya 5 ’kridamana iva 6 || 


self (which is pure consciousness) are different (only because of differences) 
m empirical usage 

XXVIII 

In the rope there is no snake ; to what cause, then, is the fear of the 
snake due (if the illusory have no practical efficiency) ? Even so, duality 
and its delusive presentation are but nescience (the consequence of ignorance 
of the non-dual self) ; (hence) this (duality) is not real 

XXIX 

This is the darkness (of nescience) whereby selfhood (is) delusively 
(ascribed) to the non-self; (hence it is that) foolish men (who have not 
enquired into the real Self) do not know Vasudeva, the Self of all (to be 
such). 

XXX 

Vasudeva (Brahman that is of the nature of Consciousness), as if desir- 
ing to sport (with himself) through his own energy (maya), spreads him- 

logically intelligible through and through , “ durghatatvam avidyaya bhusamam na 
tu dusanam.” 

XXVIII 

The commentator quotes from Istasiddkt (p. 47) “ sattve na bhranti-badhau 
stam na ’sattve ” &sc , there would be neither delusion nor sublation m either 
case, if the, delusion were real or if unreal ; for the real cannot be sublated, while 
the unreal, like the square circle, cannot be the object of immediate cognition 

XXX 

Hence it is not as if there are independent real finite consciousnesses different 
from and apprehending Vasudeva For the view that creation is an act of sport, 
as it were, see Ved Sii , II, i, 33 

IK .... trasam kurute ca mrtyu-paryantam j 

bhranter mahatl saktir na vivektum sakyate nama jj (v. 28). 

2 K : . bhavesu prakasamanataya | 

atmanatinkte§v api bhavaty anatma-’bhimano 'yam J| (v. 30). 

This and the preceding verse are cited cited m LM, p 280. 

in LM, p 296, with the substitution of 4 P: upasamharati (v. 29), 

14 janah ” for " narah ” in the last line. 5 P: svabhutya (v 29). 

3 Cp K * jalena jalakara iva (verse 6. Cp K ■ kridam pratanoti paxama- 

32) , P mdra- jalam iva (v. 29) ; the sivah (v. 33). 

first half ol this verse in the P version is 
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XXXI 

tribhir eva visva-taijasa- prajnaih 1 adi-madhya-nidhana- ’khyaih ] 
jagrat-svapna-susuptair bhrama-bhutais chaditam turyam 2 1 1 

XXXII 

mohayatl ’va ’tmanam 3 svamayaya dvaita-rupaya devah 4 | 
upalabhate svayam evam guha-gatam purusam atmanam | j 
XXXIII 

jvalanad dhumo- ’dgatibhir vividha ’krtir ambare yatha bhati | 
tadvad 5 visnau srstih svamayaya dvaita-vistara 6 bhati 7 | ] 


self out, as a (spider its) web, m endless diverse forms such as praaia (the 
internal ruler) and the rest (viz, all jlvas and bodies collective and in- 
dividual), and destroys (le, takes up all of them into himself, after des- 
troying the ignorance about himself through the knowledge that is him- 
self). 

XXXI 

(He spreads himself out) in the three forms, Visva, Taijasa and Prajna, 
(related to three states of) waking, dreaming and sleep, which aie called 
(respectively) origination, the intermediate stage (of preservation) and de- 
struction , by these same (three, though) delusive, is concealed (as it were) 
the fourth (the real light that is the Self). 

XXXII 

In tins way, the shining one (the Self) himself deludes the Self, as it 
were, through his own maya, and (again) realises (as it were) the Seif, 
the person who had been hidden ini the cave (of nescience). 

XXXIII 

Just as different forms! (black, white, etc ) appear m the ether (which 
is colourless), because of (the colour of) the smoke rising from fire, even 
so does this creation, the expanse of duality, appear in Vi$nu, through his 
own maya. 


XXXI 

For further light on the three states and the three forms of consciousness, 
reference may be made to the Mm$ukya Upamsad and the first chapter of Gauda- 
pada's kankas thereon. Dreaming is referred to as the intermediate stage , com- 
pare the term “ sandhill ” m “ Sandhye sr§tir aha hi” (Ved. Su , III, n 1). 

1 P inserts “taih” (v. 30, also B and V (v. 23). 

2 Cp. K srsp-sthiti- samh&ra jagrat svapnam. susuptam iti tasmm [ 

bhanti turiye dhamam tatha ’pi tair avrtam bhiati || 
jagrad visvam bhedat svapnas tejah prakasa-mahJatmyat | 
prajnah svapna-’vastha jnana-ghanatvat tatah param turyam II 

(vs. 34, 35) 

F reads turiyam (v. 30) ; B, V turyam (v 23). 

3. P' atma na (v 31). (v 25). 

4. P devam (v 31). 6 B and V : dvaita-vistaro (v. 25). 

5. V . tad (v. 25) , 3 tadvi?nob 7. This verse is cited m LM p. 272. 

{to be cmtinued) 



INSCRIPTIONS OF KATHIAWAD* 


By 

D B. DISKALKAR, Poona. 


KHAMBHALIA 

No. 153] v. s. 1751 [20-10-1694. 

This inscription is engraved on a palm in one of the Deris near the temple 
of Khambhamtha Mahadeva at Khambhajia in Nawanagar State. 

It records the death of the prince Vibhaji son of Phulji by his wife 
YaSuji, and grandson of Jam Rajasimhji on Saturday, the 13th of the 
bright half of Eartika m v.s. 1751 or Saka 1616 

Jam Phulji, mentioned in the inscription, is the younger brother of Jam 
Tamaci, the ruler of Jamnagar from whom he had received Bhanvad in girds. 
It will be seen therefore that the prince, whose death is recorded by this 
memorial stone does not come from the direct line of the rulers of Jamnagar. 
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THAN 

No. 154] v. s. 1752. [22-4-1696. 

This inscription is copied from one of the sixteen Palms in the padm 
of Than The inscribed portion measures 2' in length and P-2" in height. 


Continued from p. 353, of Volume III 
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It records that when the Cutch armies had attacked Than Bhagavat- 
simghji, son of Gopalsimhji, son of SE§amalji, son of Vajerajji, fell in the 
battle while repelling the attack 

The genealogy given here is that of the Lakhtar family founded by 
Vajeriajji’s father Abherlajji. As we know that Karanasiihhji, succeeded his 
father Gopalsimhji to the gadi of Lakhtar, Kurhar Bhagavatsrmhji, whose 
death is recorded by this inscription must have died in the lifetime of his 
father or he may be a younger son. 

Text 

1 sttot erw 
3 tot xm 

6 TTq>RT \ cTRT STT^T =TRII 

RAVAL 

No 155] V s. 1753. [15-5-1697. 

This inscription is fixed in the wall above the gate of the fort at the 
town Raval m the Jamnagar State The} inscribed portion, which is m 
a good condition, measures 2'-9" by 121" 

It records that the fort of Raval m Hiallar Desa was caused to be 
built, on Saturday, the fifth of the bright half of Jye§tha in v.S. 1753 
(Saka 1619) by Jam Lakhaji, son of Tamaci and grandson of Rajasimhji, 
of Yadu family, which is one of the 36 royal families. Jam Lakhaji is said 
to have conquered the territory to the south of his kingdom and was 
ruling at Navanagar 

This inscription shows that the statement in the Kathiawad Gazetteer 
(p. 571) that Jiam Tamaci built the fort of Raval in 1679 ad is wrong 
in both the points It was Jam Lakhaji, who built the fort in 1697 a.d 

Text 

1 sfasiwicft u cftrrr ^ 5^ 

2 Tf II 41^1^44^5 

3 ^ mf% sspfft 

4 m: in 11 wvmtz n ^ ^ sn% stt# 

5 3n% 07 )iT% I mtxft PR5# qqrqf kNr \ 



1. How full of mistakes the verse is can be easily seen. There is no verb. This 
verse is also used m No 131 above. 
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7 

8 
9 


%nn 

fc^T PT* ; ] !S5ff ^TOTSTO OTf*T: s; 43^4 

*m i 


GUNDI 

No. 156] v s. 1755. [21-1-1699. 

This inscribed paha is lying in the village Gundi, at a distance of four 
miles from Ghogha. The inscribed portion measures l'-2" by 8". 

It records the death m a fight of Gohel Kanoji son of LaMia on the 
second day of the bright half of Caitra m vs. 1754 (4-3-1698). A deri 
in his honour was built on the second day of the bright half of Maha in 
V. S. 1755 

Kanoji was an ancestor of the Maharaja of Bhavnagar. He succeed- 
ed his father Vijoji to the gadi at Umrala, which was then the capital of the 
Gohel chiefs. 


Text 

1 STO 1 

2 \ TTtloy TOTITt OTToft 

3 UW Spfr ^FTcf TOT 

5 tits \ srrot & 

BERAJA 

No. 157] v. s. 1756 [3-10-1700. 

This inscription is found in the temple of Siva m the western part of 
the village Reraja near Bhalsana m Navanagar State It measures V-ZY 
by 1". 

It records that on the second day of the bright half of Aso (ASvin) m 
v.S. 1756 Jadeja Devji, son of Phatji caused the Siva temple to be built. 
The inscription then mentions some names, whose connection in it is not 
clearly known : Jam Vibha, Jiam Raval and Kumars Niaranji, Lakhiaji, Vaghji 
and Manji. These seem to be Bhayatas of the royal family of Jamnagar. 
Devji is probably the brother of Vibfiaji mentioned in the Khambhalia in- 
scription of v.S. 1751, published above. 

Text 

1 ?fl*Tto3TT TO I 3TI# WZ 

2 ^ ^ tosit 

3 3T #r4r z&mt ^ wW 

4 TO* TOFTT TO TO 
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5 srrcsft w 

6 $3R srtoNMt cfSTT sft^STT 

7 < d«?T 

8 *ft $ 3TC iTHsft li W SRJ 

9 * Tnwft i ^ % u 

THAN 

No. 158] v. s. 1757. ,[19-9-1701. 

This inscription is engraved on one! of the 16 palias, lying outside Than. 
The inscribed portion measures 2' m length and 11" in breadth. The letters 
are very badly engraved. The script is more of the Gujarati than of the 
Devanagan form. 

The inscription records the death, while protecting the cows, of Zalia 
Sangramasimhji, son of Sesamalji, son of Vajerajji, son of Maharaha 
Abherajji, on Friday the 13th of the dark half of Bhlaidravla in vs. 1757 
or &aka 1622. 

The genealogy given here is that of the Zalia chiefs of Lakhtar Abherlajji, 
who was the son of Candrasimhji of Halvad received Lakhtar in giras from his 
father and founded the family which reigns to this day. As we know that 
Gopalsimhji, son of Sesamalji, succeeded to the gddi of Lakhtar it is clear 
that Sangramasimhji, son of Sesamalji, who died in V.S. 1757 as the pre- 
sent inscription says must be a younger son of Sesamalji. (See No. 154 
above). 

Text 

1 li < S \° II TOT 3TT% 3 

3 \ id tt ^ 

5 dr ddT m w edit 

6 anssn 55PFTT qoft b 


DIHOR 

No. 159] v. s. 1758 [8-2-1702. 

This inscription is found in the temple of Mahadeva at the village Dihor, 
which is at a distance of six miles from Talaja under the Bhavnagar State. 
It measures 12" by 7". 

It records that Raval HamIrji, son (?) of Raval Gajasimhji caused 
the temple of Mahadeva to be built on Sunday, the seventh of the bright 
fortnight of Magha in vs 1758. 

Raval Hamirji is most probably the younger brother of Raval Satrasalji, 
mentioned m the Badi inscription of v.s. 1748. But their father’s name 
is given m the Kathiawad Gazetteer (p. 389) as Govindji Who was Raval 
Gajasimhji, then, mentioned in the present inscription? 
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The inscription was once published in the Prakrit mid Sm.sknt In- 
scriptions of Kathiawad p. 166 

Text 

1 II 

2 5T 

3 ^ «nt^ ( \ ® ^ 

4 tot-tot! tos m 

5 ?rr site 

6 # tot to ^ ^ «ft 

NAGICANA 

No. 160] v. s. 1758 [24-5-1702. 

This inscription is engraved on a paha found in the village Nagicana. 
It measures 11£" by 14" 

It records that Pithia Ranmal son of Vejananda fell in a battle in the 
village Nagicana on the 9th day of the bright half of Jetha in vs. 1758, 
during the reign of the emperor Aurangzeb. 

Text 

1 : RFTt TOTa °l -s 

2 

3 ^ toht «flr 

4 SnSRTT^r TO 

5 ^ ^RT 

6 4 'ftstsn %snro 

7 gd TOR5 'EFT 

8 SRfc 

BHAVNAGAR 

No. 161] v. s. 1768. [9-2-1712. 

This inscription is found m the temple of Nilkantha Mahadeva in 
Bhavnagar city. It measures 17" by 4\”. 

It records that the temple of Nilkantha Mahadeva was built by Seth 
Bhagvan, son of Seth Kalyana, by his wife Rakhmai, of the srimal com- 
munity and Lagha Uskha, on Saturday, the 13th day of the bright half 
of Magha in vs. 1768 or Saka 1633. Seth Bhagvan belonged to the 
village Vadva, which was in the possession of Jadeja Sataji son of Kalaji 

Text 

1 ^IWf TO \\ r RTTO7 

2 1 ^ TO ^TITOT TOTOFTTO FWlt cTRJfp sHssffr K 

3 tott^ ^ i 4rTOs to&TO totob! 

4 & ^T«TT 5TOT TOf^* TOT ?Tf # l r 4tTO#% TOTT % 

5 totor srres n ^ totstt rt 'a stcTOT to 
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BHANAVAD 

No. 162] V. s. 1771 [27-4-1715. 

This inscription is copied from a paha lying m the village Bhanvad m 
the Nawnagar State. 

It records that Kumar Jethiji belonging to the Yadu family fell in 
a battle on the 13th day of the dark half of Caitra in v.s, 1771 (5-4-1715). 
His palin was raised on Wednesday, the 5th of the bright half of Vaisafcha. 
Jethiji was only a Bhayat of the royal family of Jamnagar. 

Text 

1 sfWro TO II 3ft# 

2 sfar 

3 fTTOFiW WRi 

4 

5 TT|R 

6 TO 

7 IcNt 1 \ T^" 

8 1 ^ 

9 w % strict tsirer 

10 gpf sftro u n 

THAN 

No. 163] v. s. 1776. [31-8-1720. 

This inscription is copied from one of the Patios in the northern pddar of 

Than. 

It records that Kumar isri Pratapsimhji, son of Rlana Sangramasimhji 
son of Kara ^dsamalji, son of Rana Vajenaji, son of Riaijla Abheraji, fell in a 
fight, against the enemies who had invaded Thangadh, on Wednesday, the 
11th of the bright half Bhadrava in v.s. 1776. Kumiara Pratiapasimhji 
was the sister’s son of Paramara Akherajji, son of Nayialji 

It may be noted that Kumara Pratiapasimhji was only a bhayat of 
the ruling family of Lakhtar, as his father, who was killed in v.s. 1757 
(See No 153 above) was a younger son of &esamalji 

Text 

1 WR <1^ * 

2 W&3 ^ 1 o 5TT to 

3 U'WTSTTO 

4 tfFSft ?RF TWT^ft^T 

5 gcf m\ 

6 

7 HTOremsft 
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8 m 

9 w\ym*Fs w, 

10 ( ? ) wtt ofr 

11 w arm b g 

12 qRTR ^n%mj sft 

13 TO* ^STTOsnft 

14 JT ¥R2f % 

HALVAD 

No 164] v s. 1779 [1-4-1723 

This inscription is copied from a palia standing near the thirty-six 
pillared deri in Halvad. 

It records the death of Maharana Jasvantsimhji, son of Mahararja 
Gajasirhhji, and grandson of Maharana Megharajjl, evidently of Halvad, on 
the seventh day of the bnght half of a Caitra in v s. 1779. 

The Kathiawad Gazetteer states that Jaivantsirhhji ruled till 1718 AD., 
which in the light of this palia seems to be wrong. 

Text 

1 =#TO3JPT TO 

2 ^ miti 

3 w sftJiTOSFsft rntw 

4 *RRsMt #0^ 

5 b i ¥ft i 


SIYANI 

No. 165] v. s. 1781 [15-7-1724. 

The following inscription is engraved on a marble stone fixed in a deri 
on the bank of a tank to the south of the village Siyapi m the Limbdi 
State. 

It records that Kumar Sri Adaji (Aderajji) son of Bai Rupakuvar 
bom of a Cavda family caused a deri to foe made in honour of Maharaja 
Bhojarajji on Wednesday, the 6th of the bright half of Sravana in v.S. 
1781 (6aka 1646). 

Text 

1 5W*. n ^ 

3 ^ 

4 ^1% 

5 % sft# mxu frraiw w 

6 HI 
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7 fRM ? 

8 ^ f&RPfr g 

9 cr 5 riH |y g*T w n 

BHADROD 

No. 166] v. s. 1792 ,[30-6-1736. 

This inscription is found in the Bhadresvara Mahadeva temple at Bhad- 
rod, a very old village at a distance of 4 miles to the north-east of Mahuva 
in the Bhavnagar State. 

It records that during the time of Valia Khengarji the temple of 
[Bhadresvara] Mahadeva was built by Gusais Rupabharati and Jegama- 
bhJarati, on Wednesday, the third of the bright half of Asadha m v.s. 
1792, at a cost of 1125 koris 

Vata Khengarji was a descendant of Viaja Hemalji, son of Gampraj- 
vala, who ruled at Bhadrod. Khengarji entertained many Vanara Ahirs in 
his service Being much oppressed by them, they united together seized 
and bound him and threw him into the bonfire lit on the occasion of the 
Holi and burned him to death (See Kathiawad Gazetteer p. 517). 

Text 

2 srp stto 

3 \ s 5^rr 

4 f d«rr s*nf wn 

5 ^3? TOg d 

6 diwf to ^5 # df 

7 S TO 3TI5 If 

8 fkr d«TT Sdlt 

9 C RT d«n dlfdt d^TI dloST dtddt 

10 c&5 % jffST d!3 % Tit 

11 ^ toR TO TO # §¥T ^45 

LIMBDI 

No. 167] v. s. 1793 [28-3-1737. 

This inscription is copied from one of the pdhas standing on the bank 
of a tank at Limbdi. The inscribed portion measures l\' by 5^". 

It records the death of Kumiara Srji Behetajji on Monday, the eighth 
day of the bright of Caitra in v. s. 1793 or (Saka 1659) 

Text 

2 cf TO 

3 ^ W Sfd %TTO 1^5# ^ <j dT 

4 TOdt % 
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LOLIYaXa 

No 168] v s. 1794 [9-5-1738. 

This inscription is engraved on a stone slab Used in the outer portion 
of the eastern wall of the Siva temple in the now ruined village Lollyapa 
m the Vala State at a distance of about 7 miles to the north-west of Vila. 
The inscribed portion measures 7" by 5$". 

It records that Damaji Gaikwad built the Siva temple on the second 
day of the bright half of Jye$tha m v.s. 1794. 

Damaji Gaikvad is the founder of Gaikvad family of Baroda. The 
inscription is in the Marathi language. 

Text 

1 n sfoffrsrc 

2 oft u ^rrsf? 

3 oftv to 

4 

5 ii stsr 

LIMBDI 

No. 169] v. s 1794 [17-5-1738. 

This inscription is copied from a pdlia standing on the bank of a tank 
m Limbdi. It measures T-5" by 4\". 

It records the death of Kumara sn Amarasimhjx on Wednesday, the 
11th of the bright half of Jyestha in vs. 1794, Saka 1660 

Amarasiihhji was the younger brother of Harbhamji, the ruler of Limbdi. 
He was killed while fighting with the Kathis of Paliad (Kathiawad Gazetteer 
p. 534). 

Text 

1 Wtt 5IT% 1^0 stora ^ 

2 1 o SOTsfaflr 

3 3TOfSI3f|*Tt # II 

MORYI 

No. 170] v. s. 1797 [21-11-1740. 

The following two inscriptions are engraved on two of the many pahas 
standing in the crematory to the north of the Morvi City. The first measures 
2' in length and Y-2\” in breadth, and the second m length and 

7" in breadth Both of them are incised with big letters and are of the 
same date, viz , Friday, the 14th of the bnght half of Magassara in v s. 1797 
(saka 1662) 

The first inscription records the building of the Deri of Thakur Aliyaji, 
son of Kayaji of the Jadeja family The second inscription records the 


This letter is engraved here through mistake. 
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erecting of the pMw of Jiadejia Visaji, son of Bharaji, while fighting to- 
gether with Thakur Aliydji. 

The event referred to in these records is that Thakur Aliiaji, son and 
successor of Klayiaji of Morvi was treacherously murdered by Hlaloji, the 
Girasia of Padadhari, when Aliyaji was returning from pilgrimage to Dwarka 
(See Kathiawad Gazetteer p 549). 

Text 

O) 

1 nte stt SF& ^ 

2 jt[%] 

3 [ rt ] 

4 ^ 

5 ^ zm m sfr 

O) 

1 iv»v» m ( *1$^) 37 

2 * 3r[|^] siktstt ^TcTf 

3 5? anqi 3 ST3R ^BToTtSTT^ft s£R 

4 3tftt % 3 % qrfcsTt ^ % 

WADHWAN 

No 171] v. s 1797 [20-8-1741 

This inscription is copied from a pdlia standing in the place called 
after ‘ Hiadima 5 in Wadhwan. It measures 12^" by 16". 

It records that Devakuvarbai, daughter of Hada Amarsimhji burnt 
herself (le. became sati) with her husband, Maharana Arjunsimhji on 
Thursday, the 5th of the dark half of iSravajna in vs. 1797. The den was 
built in her honour by the Maharana Sabalasimhji, son of Achiaba(?), 
of the Paramiara family. 

Text 

1 sfWsircr 

2 qTOTRRftd TO: *JvsVs sn% 

3 srq?WR net OTRcft 

4 TOiwriR sfansro 'a ;jfr cfifR 

6 S?JT[ 3lf 3RSR 

7 R cfTi s? 11 sftsns^r 

9 *T33tt ^ srfag n u 
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BEYT 

No. 172] Date Lost, 

This inscribed slab was found m the Ramavadi on the bank of the 
Ranchod talav m Beyt-sankhoddhar 

The inscription is m Marathi and records that the tank was dug up 
by Bhagavant Dada Kulkami, inhabitant of Jamb Jalgaon m the Wai 
Desa and in the employ of Samsher Bahadar Subhedar Damaji Gaikwad, 
son of Pilaji. 

A Gujarati inscription on white marble fixed in the right hand wall of 
the stairs to the Ranchod talav shows that in subsequent times when this 
tank which was called Damasar was out of repairs it was rebuit m v s. 1861 
by Babaji Appaji Kalambeker of Satara. It is clear from this that the 
present Ranchod talav was originally called by Damasar 

A question arises here how could Damaji, son of Pilaji, who ruled 
from v.s 1788 to 1824 have built a tank m Beyt which was conquered by the 
Gaikwads in vs 1873 (1817 a.d ) ? 

Text 

1 a frlutelFM : I $?T \\ 

2 5RT . . . 

3 irtd mi % 

4 m T5ft mmm 

5 s 

6 d55RT dTRcSf. . . 

7 

8 ... 

9 . . . drr 

10 

PATDI 

No. 173] v. s. 1801 [25-3-1745. 

This inscription is engraved on a stone slab fixed in a wall of the devadi 
at the inner door of the Darbargadh at Patdi. The inscribed portion 
measures 26 1" by 10". 

It records that during the time of the emperor Muhammad Shah (of 
Delhi) Desai Udakarana of Viramgaon caused the fort of Viramgaon to 
be built and his son Bhavasimha caused the fort of Patdi to be built. The 
cost of this was Rs. 40361. Names of several officers of Bhavasimhji employ- 
ed at Patdi are given The date, third day of the bright half of Caitra of 
v.s. 1801 probably refers to the time when the Patdi fort was completed 
and when the inscription was set up 

This Desai Bhavasmghji fought bravely against the Marathas m defence 
of the Viramgaon fort. (See History of Gujarat , p. 323). 
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Text 

1 sfoTotenar to [ i* ] iror *r% 

2 ?T% ^ tdT ScT 

3 st3tt ^rcl *n$ 

%sr 

4 qro err. *rr %rt^r f« toKra wftrft qkw to 

5 eTTO err: 3TfRT ef: q[o iftdT 4te<^R sftTOOT <T: 4fao 

*rre 

6 qr 3 tstt sw*r sts ^ ® ^r| ^rcrofar apRR ^ 

7 M ifri^rrl ctt. sror tot jtto vwv tot 

8 %KT ^5^1 TOT #TT° ^fTTOTR TOT tftdT qfteTRR 

9 TOT ?srM dT° OTI d^TT TO*ft ( \ ) £tm d: fefsl’ 3T*R 

10 srf tot #>w 3n7B ^jrt crt 4r§r qra^far res to° q<> 

11 ott 3n§*rr tot 3Rd *fMt q# \ cm 

*r mtff 


MAHUVA 

No. 174] v. s. 1805 ,[12-12-1748. 

This inscription is found in a well called * Dholia vav ’ in the Darbar- 
gadh at Mahuva. It is much worn out. It measures 14" by 15". 

It seems to record that during the time of Vakhatsimhji, evidently the 
ruler of Bhavnagar, some men belonging to the Khatri community caused 
a well to be dug up and made a gift of 60 bighas of land on the fourth 
day of the bright half of Pausa in vs 1805. 

This inscription was once published m the Pkt and Skt inscriptions of 
Kathiawad p. 167. 

Text 

1 TOR . . . 

2 

3 TO3IKT ! . . . TORI' 

4 xm . . kro[ tj ] 

5 ^ .... TOPft \ TOT 

6 m\ tor ft . . . . %t % 

7 srsft tot ttr... tost! tot# 

8 # ftqr $<> 

9 tott toto r to4N:r *rcrr 

10 dTO'u^qfcr^v 


{To be Concluded) 



INDO-EUROPEAN GM-SKO OR GM-SKHO? 


By 

SIDDHESHWARA VARMA, Jammu. 

C. R. Sankaran’S very learned article on “GM-sfeo versus GM-skh6 ” 

0 o 

in the January number (pp. 632 ff.) of Vol. I of this journal has deeply interest- 
ed me. In this article he advances a new theory that in Greek forms like 
[skhide] , [skhizo] , when, normally, " the accent preceded the cluster of the 
dental sibilant and the voiceless guttural stop phonemes, the voiceless guttural 
became non-aspirate ; otherwise aspirate in Greek ” (pp. 634, 636). But before 
this theory can be accepted, there are a few additional points which must be 
taken into account. 

(1) As examples of Greek aspiration, Sankaran gives forms of only 
one Greek stem, namely [skhid—] and a theory based on only one stem has 
little chance to be established. In fact Greek has only this stem or the 
phonetically allied stem [sk(h)ei-] in [skhao-] to offer [vide Boisacq, Diet 
Ely. de la La Grecque (1923), p, 932] as a clear example of aspiration after 

u. 

(2) But even this aspiration in the single stem [skhid-] or [skhei-] 
may be an illusion, or just a sporadic phenomenon, for side by side with the 
aspirate forms of this stem, we have also the NON- aspirate forms, Cf. Gr. 
[skidnemi] side byside with [skhizo], (cf. Boisacq lb. p 932) [skidaron] , 
[skindalmds] side by side with [skhindalmos] ( Walde-Pokorny’s Lexicon, 
Up. 544). 

(3) The inference from Sankaran’s statement that “ we find the 
accent immediately after the voiceless guttural aspirate stop phoneme/’ 
(p. 634) is that if the accent does not follow the consonant-group immediately, 
the stop is a non-aspirate. But this inference is disappointed by the following 
examples, in which the aspiration is maintained, although the accent does 
not immediately follow : — 

[ skhistos ] , [ skhindalmos ] , [ skhasmos ] , [ skhasterion ] , 

[ skhasterla ] (Vide Walde-Pokorny, II, 544, Boisacq, p. 932) 

4. Walde-Pokorny ( 1, 137 ) give another example of aspiration in 
Gr. [ erkhomai ] , Skr. [rcchati ] , and if this etymology is accepted, we would 
expect [’erkomai] by Sankaran’s theory, for the accent immediately 
precedes the consonant group. Walde-Pokorny, however, connect the 
stem, not with [ skho- ] but with [ sko- ] , [ er-sko ] . 

(5) On p. 635, footnote 5, Sankaran notes [ skor ] as an exception, 
but there are a few more exceptions, such as the following, collected from 
Walde-Pokorny 
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[ skulos ] [ chavi- ] 

[ skid ] [ skana ] [ chaya ] 

(6) Greek [ skedannumi ] “1 break into pieces” mentioned on p. 634,. 
has no bearing on the mam issue, for, according to Walde-Pokorny 
(IX, p. 558), it is connected with Skr. [skhadatej “he splits,” and so 
has the Indo-European stem [ sqhed- ] or [ sqed ] , not [ sfehed- ] . 

In my opinion, the very occurrence of an Indo-European [ skh ] or 
even [ kb. ] is extremely doubtful. The first article attempting to establish 
an Indo-European [ kh ] was by Bartholomae, who. in KZ 27, pp. 366 ft 
gave examples like [ chadayati J , [ puccham ] , [ chaysi ] , the [ ch ] of 
which is now traced to a composite sound [sk], without any aspirate 
element, cf . Walde-Pokorny on these words. The occurrence of [ kh ] has 
been once mentioned by Brugmann ( Grundnss I 3 , 54 8 ), but the only 
sure example he gives thereof contains a composite sound, viz. gr. 
[skhizo] and he has not further mentioned [kh], even in the Indo- 
Iraman section, while Hirt has cut the Gordian knot by eliminating [kh] 
altogether, for he does not mention it at all in his Idg. Gramm. I, 245 
( 1927 ). He mentions only [ kh ] , nor does he mention [ skh ] : he gives 
only [ skh ] . In fact the motive to keep a [ kh ] seems to have been a 
feeling to complete a series, though no positive element was available to 
do so. No single sound in any Indo-European language is available, which 
may be traced to [ kh ] . 

Skr. [ch], as has been established by Wackernagel and others 
( cf. Wackernagel, Ai. Gramm. I, 156 ) is a composite sound, being a 
product of internal Sandhi. But to trace [ ch ] to an Intermediate group 
of spirants [$ §] , [£ gh] (Wackernagel I b., 157) is a phonetic impossibility. 
[ Ch ] has been considered to be an affricate, but there is no conclusive 
evidence that it was so. Ancient Indian Grammarians never mention that it 
was an affricate, they always treated it as a plosive [ sparga- ] . That it was 
possibly a plosive is further supported by some of the modern Indo-Aryan 
dialects, in which it is a plosive, cf. my “ phonetics of lahnda” JASB, 1936, 
Vol. II, No. 2, pp. 72, 75. Now when once a group of complete spirants like 
[ s s ] has been established in a language, it is not possible for it to develop 
into a sound with considerable occlusion like [ ch ] , which was possibly, or 
very nearly plosive. In my view, Skr. [ ch ] preserves the traces of a very 
ancient Proto-Indo-Iranian stage in which [ sk ] had not yet become [ s s ] . 
Sankaran’s hypothesis ( p. 633 ) is therefore certainly a definite improve- 
ment, as he deduces from [ gmskho ] a series of forms, in which the 
occlusive element has been maintained, viz. [ skh ] > [ sk r x’ ] > [ st’s ] : 
only his adherence to aspiration m [ kh ] has no convincing evidence, as 
has been shown above. When there was already in Indo-European a 
spirant with a palatalized plosive in [sk], the ground was possibly enough 
for the occurrence of [ ch ] : the supposition of an additional aspirate [ h ] 
is an unnecessary and unproved encumbrance. 
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I would therefore prefer [ gmsko ] to [ gmskho ] as the origin of 
Skr. [ gaccha-] . 

A few minor points in Sankaran’s article deserve some considera- 
tion : — 

(1) On p. 632 he says, in Sanskrit “ [g] and [gh ] came to be repre- 
sented by [ 3 ] and [ h ] remaining thus in an intermediate stage of develop- 
ment, ” the other Satem languages further changing the intermediate sounds 
to sibilants. Now this is true of [j], but not of [h] , for [h] cannot 
precede a sibilant in the development of a language . rather the reverse is the 
case. We know, for instance, that even in Sanskrit [ s 3 has become 
Visarga, a sound akin to [ h ] , while in many modern Indo- Aryan languages 
[ s ] has become [ h ] . The fact, therefore, seems to be that Sanskrit 
further developed the sibilants into [ h ] 

(2) On p. 633, footnote 4, there occurs the following quotation 

from Poultney : — “Sanskrit [chinatti], Lat. [scindo] give good evi- 

dence for the existence m I. E. of a nasalized root-form [ sqind-3 A little 
inaccuracy has here crept in. It is not Skr. [ chinatti ] , but L chindanti } 
which is an evidence for an I. E. nasalized root, for forms like [ chinatti ] , as 
Brugmann ( Gundnss II s , 3, 276 fL), ( MU, III, 150, 153, 154) has pointed 
out, are pure Indo-Iranian innovations: the exact correspondent of Lat. 
[ jungit ] is not [ yunakti ] but [ yunjate ] . The fact that in Sanskrit forms 
like ( bhunjati ] [ rundhati ] , exist side by side with [ bhunakti ] , [run&ddhi] 
indicates the preservation of the inherited forms with an infixed nasal side 
with the analogical forms like [ chinatti ] . 



NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


The royal court was the patron of learning in ancient India. Its place has now 
been taken up by the learned bodies, which stand for promotion of learning m 
modem times. These bodies, however, are m many cases too poor to help materially 
all the learned men of the land who have completely dedicated their lives to the 
advancement of knowledge but they appreciate occasionally at least the work of 
some select scholars who have already put their stamp on the subjects they have 
made their own and who have thus made themselves famous throughout the world 
by their life-long intellectual effort guided by the inner vision only. In accordance 
with this practice of honouring learned men the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society presented last month medals of honour to Diwan Bahadur Dr. S K. Aiyan- 
gae, M.A , Ph D., and Mr R P. Masani, M.A., the present Vice-Chancellor of the 
Bombay University. The tribute paid to these two scholars by His Excellency the 
Governor of Bombay on the above occasion is well worth putting on permanent re- 
cord as it voices the genuine feelings of admiration we entertain for the services of 
these scholars in the cause of knowledge. 

“Diwan Bahadur Dr. Aiyangar’s contributions to a knowledge of the history 
and traditions of this vast sub-continent,” said His Excellency “ will be guide and an 
inspiration to all future explorers in these fields of difficult and laborious study. It 
is in every way fitting that one who has made by his teachings and writings, such a 
great contribution to history m South India should be honoured by this Society. * 

“ Mr. R. P. Masani has a special place of his own in the life of Bombay and 
India. He is indeed one of the ' wise men ’ whom Plato would have loved to appoint 
as a ruler of his perfect Republic, for he has combined high intellectual effort m the 
sphere of pure knowledge) with practical ability ini the world of everyday affairs, a 
versatility which is given to very few indeed. We are indeed lucky to have him 
today as Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University ” The history of Indian litera- 
ture bears ample testimony to the fact that Indian Scholars of old. Jama, Buddhist or 
Brahmanical, unmindful of the political conflicts of their days, kept on the torch of 
learning ever burning through centuries of unsettled conditions of life due to poli- 
tical turmoil and occasional vandalism caused by foreign invasions. We of modem 
times maintain the same tradition in minding our own business and by honouring 
our learned men at a time when the greatest of the modem wars is now raging m 
Europe. There is undying optimism m the human breast even m the pursuit of the 
mundane things. Things of the mind are not of clay and that touch of the Immor- 
tal which has enlivened our ancient glonous history and civilization will safely guide 
us through the present gloom, if we but stick fast to our aims and ideals in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, pure and simple As Kalidasa said * 

“tar. ^?r m ” 

Verily the test of gold lies in the fire ! 



EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY MALAYALAM PROSE 
WRITTEN BY CHRISTIANS® 

By 

L V. RAMASWAMI AIYAR, Emakulam 
Consonants 

1. Old -cc-, denoting a stage anterior to-ss-, is retained in the following: — 
Kurecce < ultimately Kurai y-a-c-ceyda ; vacca, the past relative parti- 
ciple of vdy-kk~. 

In modern kureVse or kuressa, the stop element in the long affricate has 
completely dropped out. 

The other form vassa ( < vacca) is not heard in the Cochin State today. 

2. t and d become changed to -s- in vulgar corruptions like the 
following : — 

kausukham < kautuka-; [Skt. ] the influence of sukham [Skt.] has 
also perhaps been operative. 
sopps "garden’ < toppa. 
devasa < devaia [ Skt. ] 
varasan ‘ uninvited guest’ < varaltan. 
dinasa-ppetta <dinata [ from Skt. dina ] 
agimosstyam, a corruption of aikamalya [ Skt ] 
anuvasicca * having allowed ’ < anuvadiccd [ from Skt. antwad -) 
carasi-kk- * to be careful/ '* corrupted ” from sraddhi-kk- adapted from 
Skt. sraddha 

sarggam, a <f sanskritization ” of the native word tarkkam 'quarrel/ 
under the influence of Skt. sarga 

3. Colloquial forms like the following show the assimilative change of 
the alveolar nasal n to other nasals : — 

tinga-y-illa [ < ttnnuga-y-tlla ] 
mumbd [< munba] 
tmbam [ inbam ] 
itmma [ iinma ] 
kamman [ kanman ] 

4. v el madam [ < venmadam ] , kalnian [ < kanman ] show / < « 

5. n is substituted ( by analogy ) for n ( arising from the meeting of 
l and m ), m penhanmar, kanmanmar . 

6 Skt b- appears as v- m forms like vendicca (Skt bandh~) t vdlymn 
(Skt. balya), etc. 

7. solppan (Skt svalpa) in collocations like solppan poludd has final 
n<m, cf vulgar colloquial samayan for samayam. 


Continued from, p. 337 of Vol. III. 
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8. Forms like poraliga (<j porayga), varaljga, metdhga are met with; 
these are heard occasionally today. 

9. ellappolum or elldppa[um does not have the y of modern ellayppo- 

lum. 

10. sandhi ga (for Skt smdhya) and pr degam (for Skt pralaya ) have 
-g- in the stead of -y-. Instances like colloquial cahdnya beside cctndrika, 
i$tiya beside i$tika, etc. may have led to the feeling that the velar plosive 
was original in popular colloquial sahdhiya (fiom sandhyd) and pmleyam. 
Such a process of wrong back-formation has operated m tinge ( tiriye < tiny a) 
and olige ( oliye<oliya ), both of which are modem 

11. Kdr-kk- for (kd-kk-) and kanar-kk- ( for kana-kk - formed from 
Skt ghrna) have an intrusive r. These are colloquial. Literary Mai. has 
kalai-kk-, kor-kk-, pilar-kk-, in all of which r is an intrusive Tam colloquials 
have kdr-kk kor-kk-. 

12. The change of the post-dental r to the palato-cerebral r is met with 
in forms like pallikkdrar which shows the dissimilative change of old r to r . 

13. Skt. s is adapted as l in ilal, anvali-kk-, pu/ulan, etc. 

14 Kudal ‘ hesitation’ [ < kusal < kusd] shows the change of 5 > d. 

Sandhi. 

1 The colloquial practice of using the front on-glide after consonants 
preceding, even where there is no breath-pause, is represented in some of 
these texts, as m avar yehgilum, etc. 

2. The Mai fondness for the front glide y which from an earlier period 
began to replace in many contexts the back glide v (which was originally 
normal in these contexts) is reflected in instances like vahhu-y-ehhd, etc. 

3 Rules regarding doubling of stops are here not consistently or “ cor- 
rectly” observed 


Foreign Names. 

There are a number of names of European places, towns, countries, sub- 
jects of study and religious functionaries, which are sought to be spelt m 
Varttamanappustagam according to the pronunciation current at the time in 
the Mediterranean countries (particularly Italy and Portugal). The spellings 
used in Vartt. are transliterated here — The interpretation of the phonetic facts 
has to be made separately with reference to the actual sound-values of the 
European names 

allemanna 4 Germany’ 
iasya ‘ Asia’ 

grammadca ‘ grammar’ 
itt&lya Italy’ 
ingles ‘English’ 
ispanna ‘ Spain’ 
india ‘ India’ 
evangelidp 
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evurdppa ‘Europe’ 
kardinal * cardinal’ 

kappa de bono espera.isa ‘ Cape of Good Hope’ 
kumbasaram ‘Confession’ from Portuguese ‘confessare’ 
konsui ‘ Consul’ 
kvarentena ‘ Quarantine ’ 
lisboa ‘Lisbon’, 
tronos 

doje ‘Doge’ 

patriarkanmar ‘Patriarchs’. 

pilosupia ‘Philosophy’ 

pyirensa ‘ Florence 

plenipotensano ‘ Plenipotentiary 

prasan ‘ Frenchman ’. 

prattugal ‘Portugal’. 

proppaganda phide ‘ Propaganda fide . 

Bolonna ‘ Bologne ’ 
munsihhor ‘ Monsignor ’. 
miserakkordia ‘ Misencordia 
lasaretta ‘ Lazarette ’. 

Viskonti ‘ Visconti ’ 
viskontessa ‘ Viscontessa ’. 
vattikana ‘Vatican’, 
siyenna ‘ Sienna 
sinnora ‘Signora’ 
sekretlari ‘ Secretary 
rettorika ‘Rhetoric’, 
roma ‘ Rome 

VI MORPHOLOGY 

1. The third case postposition kcnida is used in contests where to-day 
the postposition dl would be preferred. 

2 The Skt. prati when used as a postposition m this dialect has not 
only the meanings ‘concerning’ ‘towards’, but also the force of ‘for the sake 
of as m avar prati , , dmvatte prati, etc. 

3. -el, as in marattel , kayyel „ appears fairly often ; this type is still 
heard in parts of Travancore 

4. edo for singulars and plurals, masculines and feminines, as commonly 
in the older stages. 

5 The frequency with which the termmative expletive e is used in 
instances like irikkayile, adinale, etc , is a noteworthy old feature 

6 Among pronouns, the following are noteworthy . — intkkd a colloquial 
form < entkkd. 

ndm [for ham ] owing fco the influence of the bilabial hom and nom are 
heard today. 
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tande iande ‘ of each modem avanavande ; tahhal tannalude * of each 
group’, modem avaravarude , d deham ‘that personage’ [modem addlkmn 
the honorific third person singular pronoun] . 

7 Among feminine forms, one may note the old adiydili, paidalatu 
agadiyatti, 

8. Rational plurals like do&attdlar, kuli-y-alar, punya-v-d\m ; paUikkarar 
pallikkazar and kartanahnal are other old plurals 

9 Though the personal endings of finite tense-forms had disappeared 
already in Mai., certain traditional forms continued to be used in formal 
prayers and utterances Since the history of the Malayjah Christians goes 
back to a period when these personal endings were still current, there is 
nothing surprising in the fact that such endings were retained m their prayers 
and formal ceremonies. The prayers cited in SV contain many types of 
personal endings 

10. Past stems like vmh- (for vm-) and (conversely) tini (for 
uhnd - ) are peculiar 

11 The “indeterminate” tense with u is represented in more contexts 
than those in which they are used to-day ■ — vdstavamayirippu ; am4e parkka 
nallu. 

12. Okka which originally was a pure infinitive began to be declined 
(like a noun) in the New Mai period. Okkakkum, okkayu-de, okke are 
all met with here 

13. The collocations formed of the relative participles and -dr? ex- 
press * manner ’ ; future relative participles followed by ara (as m ceyyum- 
drd) express ‘effect’ also, past relative participles followed by are denote 
‘time’ — Older kanmaz-unda, vicar ippazunda 

14. The combinations of present relative participles and appo\, like 
ceyyuhhappdl are rare to-day. 

15. Kolga, celga, eluhhekkd are imperatives with final long d. 

16. Venduvadd or vendvadd for modern vendadd. 

17. Verbal nouns with -ga, -kka are used with the “seventh case” end- 
ing -il, as in ( paraTmott -) tnkka-y-il-e ; this is uncommon! to-day in Cochm 
colloquials. 

18 Among negative tense-forms the following may be noted : — 

(i) Beside the negative finite type of ceyymnu, the type of pogattu, 
illdttu so common m 18th century Mai. literary texts, is also used. 

(ii) tamasirdde, bodhimde, vtcdrirdde , sammadimde which show an r 
instead of the glide-developed y This r is met with m the negative parti- 
ciples of dissyllabic verb-bases which have i for their past stems 

(in) Negative “purpose ’’-participles with -ay van occur fairly fre- 
quently m the texts under reference : — udappznde avagakam kodukkayvan ; 
veliccam-akkayvan ; agdyvdn ; pu gay van, vighham varuttayvan; etc. 
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(iv) hiltade, peratfadiydde as negative imperatives (met with dialect- 
ally even to-day ) . 

(vj pugikkollaye is another old form with olid 

vii Vocabulary 
Native elements 

The words that I have discussed below are ( a ) those which are not in 
common currency to-day, except ( if it so happens ) in regional or communal 
colloquials ; and ( b ) these which show structural or semasiological pecu- 
liarities. 

These words include ( 1 ) old words forming part of the native hentage, 
(li) words and forms specially adapted for expressing purely Christian reli- 
gious ideas, and (in) peculiar pseudo-Sanskritic formations derived from 
native words 

Many of the words discussed below are, it is true, met with in non- 
Christian texts and documents also ; but the question how far some of these 
words enjoyed a special popularity in the language of the Christians ( in res- 
pect of structure, meaning, connotation or associations) is a matter deserv- 
ing of a more intensive investigation than I have been able to make in the 
course of these pages. I have, however, indicated m connection with a few 
words that they may have had a ‘communal ’ popularity on account of social, 
cultural or historical considerations 

Wherever a word in the following lists is listed in VD ( as cited by 
Gundert), or in Bailey, I have indicated the fact within square brackets. 
Though presumably the materials gathered by the compilers of VD (m the 
17th and 18th centuries ) and by Bailey ( at the very beginning of the 19th 
century ) were chiefly drawn from the language of the Christian communities 
of North Travancore and South Cochin, it must be understood that the mere 
fact that a word is listed by VD and Bailey does not necessarily' mean that 
it was “ communal ” or that it enjoyed a special popularity among the Chris- 
tians This question, as I have pointed out more than once in the course of 
these pages, is a complicated one, and further materials ( not available now ) 
alone will satisfactorily solve the problem 

The words discussed below are all taken from Vartt , SV or BG. Many 
of the words are common to all the three There are, however, a few which 
are exclusive to one text or the other ; and these have been marked off as 
such by me. 

adutta ‘ suitable, fitting ’ and addtta * unworthy, unsuitable,’ as in the follow- 
ing, are not common to-day ; tamkk-aduttet ydgyahndl or makkaikk-adutta 

dsarna , and var ggattm-adatta krtyarmal, etc. 
dial ‘ sorrow 
email ‘tumult’ [VD,] 

ambon ‘ fine gold ’ not mmbon ‘ five metals but cf Tam. am, ‘ beautiful \ 
or cf. Tam paim-pGn 

ayarpyd ‘ estrangement ’ ‘discord’ [VD] Cf, Tam- ayer-kk- ‘to forget’ 
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aristim ' revengefulness * [SV defines it thus as ‘ revengefulness ’1 — In literary 
Mai , it means ‘ anger \ * Black pepper ’ is the meaning in Tam. 
ai asar-inkka-sthanam ‘ seat of kings’ ‘capital of a country’. 
alarhha * having become fatigued, on account of a long march ’ [ Vartt,] ap- 
pears to be a blend of alahha and ayarhha. Perhaps there is also the 
influence of ular- to be hot, dry ’ 

azappd ' qualm * ‘ aversion ’ [VDJ ; the verb arai-kk- ‘ to feel aversion ’ also 
exists in Mai. 

Tam. arai- does not have this meaning ; perhaps Tam. arai-pb-‘to 
become bewildered or nonplussed* may ultimately be related to the 
Mai. form. 

The form arappa is used in expressions like arappu kett- without 
any qualm or aversion.* 

aliva repentance * [VDJ, as in manassznde ahva SV Cf. ‘loosening of 
the mind *, ‘ distress *, a! meaning that is associated with the word m 
classical literary texts. ‘ Distress ’ is a meaning shown by Tamil also 
tzummal ‘ gnashing ’ in pal-Urunmial ‘ gnashing of the teeth VD has 
tram bal. 

udappa* offence’ [VD]. — Cf. Tam. udai-kk- ‘to kick,’ ‘to strike.* 
uyir-kk- ‘to be resurrected*, uyirppu ‘resurrection’ [Bailey], uyirovar ‘those 
alive.’ — Cf. Tam uyir- ‘ to be animated to life.’ uyir-kk- and uyirppa 
(as in manccavarude uyirppa) convey the Christian idea of * resurrection.’ 
uvavi [also upavi [VD] incorrectly perhaps owing to a dissimilative changq] 

* love.’ VD has a new upavi-kk- to love * based on up am. 

uvavi is based on the old base uva-kk - ‘ to feel glad.* Tam. has 
uvavu ‘great pleasure* ‘religious ardour.’ 

uvavi is a classical word met with in Ramacaritam , but upavi and 
upavi-kk - appear to have been specially popular in Christian literature. 
uni hirMpi-kk- to consider carefully or intently ’ 

Vim < Tmki < undi, the conjunctive participle of the verb un&- 
‘ to be fixed, steadfast,* etc. 

The peculiarity here is the somewhat rare change of nh to n 
( through an intermediate stage of h simplified from nh after a preceding 
long syllable). The cerebralisation (raising of the tongue-tip on the 
mouth roof ) arises from the influence of the back vowel preceding. 

There are some rare analogies in Mai : — < ana < aha < ahha 
< agtndw [present tense of a- ‘to become’] varunu [the colloquial 
variant of the present tense finite varuhhu ] varuhu < vavuhhu. 

Ml am ‘turn’ .[VD and Bailey], as in pala jlavum * many times’ — Cf. Tam 
Ml ‘ turn ’ ‘time’. — SV has the pseudo-Sanskntic form usam, — Cf. the 
from ksvan used m BG for kilavan 

eriva 'religious zeal’ [VD]. — Cf. Tam. erivu ‘burning’ ‘agitation’ ‘wrath,’ 
which meanings exist for the Mai. word also even to-day — The meaning 
may have been specially adapted ip the religious vocabulary of Christians : 
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ellappclum * always ’ appears in this dialect often without the intrusive- j- 
of modem elld'tppolum 

dTdvan-mn all people’ is a “corruption” with “wrong” singular masculine 
ending — (a}n, occurring m BG — The “correct” form is ellavar-um 
elima ‘humility’ [VD and Bailey] — A common word in the 18th and 19th 
century Kerala Christian vocabulary 

eg- ‘to rebuke’ [VD and Bailey], In classical Mai eg- generally means ‘to 
direct, command/ ‘ to order a boon to be conferred ’ — This classical eg- 
corresponds to Tam ev-. 

erakkurava [VD and Bailey], erakkitrayam ‘ assault ’ ‘indignities/ ‘ llltreat- 
ment — The first w T ord is a noun, while the second is a noun formed from 
the old infinitive era-k-kitraya. — erakkurave occurs in old granthavaris 
[Cf Cochin Arch Report for 1103 ME]. 

Tam. erakkuraya-p-pes- means vilify or abuse/ 

ettam and kai-y-eitam ‘ assault 1 derive their meaning from cr- ‘ to 
attack’, whereas erakkurava derives its meaning from ‘what is more 
or less than propriety/ 
oppari ‘comparison’ ‘parable’. 

orimbada, orumbads ‘concord’ [Bailey]. Cf. Tam. oruppadut, ‘ unanimity ’ 
‘ concord Tam orum-pad-and Tam oru-niana-p-pad- 

karer-and ker- to dimb, ascend’ are both met with in this dialect The 

former base appears to have disappeared in Mai colloquials by about 
the 19th century [see my EMM, p. 42]. 
katalappadd * election/ ‘ nomination ’ [VD]. Cf Tam kalal- £ to become 
loose, free, marked off as a separate unit’ 

Bailey’s katalappadd means ‘ groin ’. 

kdr-kk- to guard, watch, etc/ [Vartt. and BG]. — The intrusive -r- in this 

word is not met with in other Mai. colloquials Kanar-kk — [BG] is 

another base which has an intrusive r not heard in other colloquials. 

The intrusive -r- appears in literary Mai. pilarkk- [cf Tam. pila-kk], 
kor-kk- [cf. Tam. ko- fck-], kalar-kk- [cf. Tam. kala-kk-] and in colloquial 
Tam. kor-kk-, cumar-kk- [for cuma-kk -] and kdr-kk- [for kd-kk-]. 

The r is inserted in these forms as an intrusive, on account of the 
analogy of forms like kulir kulir-kk-. 
kih-kk- to cover or traverse a distance of [Vartt]. 

kurm-kk- ‘ to cut short ’ is used literally m kugeccu kohhd ; cf . nilaitil 
kurayade in Uttiraram. gadyam. 

kudal ‘hesitation’ < kiisal [the usual modem Mai. form] <kusal [cf. Tam. 
kdscd, kuccal]. 

kuti-aruiid ‘ definitely*’. — Cf . arutiu para- to speak decisively/ aruita palha 
‘ fixed interest/ vila-y-aru-kk- * to fix the price/ VD has aratia vakka 
‘ conditional promise/ 

Bailey equates kuttaruppd to ‘want of friendship’ ‘arrogance, 
haughtiness/ in which aru-kk- appears to have the meaning * to sever/ 
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kai-y-dl- * to rule’ [VD], and km-y-ali-kk- 'to entrust, hand over charge to’ 
,[VD and Bailey,]. 

kurala ‘backbiting; calumny \— Eluttaccan has km alakkdran.— Cf. Tam. 
kuralai . 

caval- ‘ to be soiled [ VD and Bailey] — Cf Tam cavial ‘ to become crumpled.’ 

— Tam — Mai. crnatt-, cavitt- ‘ to trample on, to tread on ’ are causatives of 
cava}.-, caviU . 

citfalma ‘services performed by personal attendant’ [VD] — Cf. Tam. citfdl 
cey - ‘to do ’ appears very often as/ cai- m SV and BG — This cai or cay- is 
common in old mss and inscriptions 

cemmorttd t [VD and Bailey] , cummortia, cemmurttam [this last m Vartt only] 
‘blessing, benediction.’ VD has also cemmor- (<cemmuvar- ‘to become 
prosperous’) and cemmortt- ( <cemmuvarutt- to make prosperous ‘to 
bless ’ ) 

cemmuvar-occms in Knsnag'atha and 1 other old classical texts The 
structural contraction and the particular meaning ‘benediction’ for the 
derivative cemmor its are due probably to the incorporation of the form 
in the religious terminology of the Christians 

The u of cummortid is due to the bilabial following; and cem- 
murttam is a corrupt variant. 

tagarppa 'demolition, destruction/ as in manassmde tagarppa 'contrition of 
the mind/ used in religious phraseology. 

tmma ‘ lowness, vileness/— This is the sense in which the word is sometimes 
used in classical texts like Krsinagiatha. Cf tan-ped - of this 15th century 
text. 

tanuppd * comfort ’ is another meaning, as in rakcayum tanuppum [SVJ. 
tanya * wicked/ as in tanyd hrdayam ‘ wicked heart/ shows in its formation 
the influence of tan above and of Skt dandya — tanya does not occur 
m any classical texts, so far as I know. 
tatra-p-ped- ‘to be in a hurry’ ‘to hustle’ [VD] — Cf. Taip t attar am 
* flurry/ 

tala-p-ped- ‘ to be the first ’ ‘ to commence ’ — Cf Ta!m.< talappad- 
tigai- to be fulfilled ‘ to be completed ’ is used in phrases like pmtagannal 
tigayuvan which is the literal translation of “ in order that the scriptures 
might be fulfilled.” 

firva and firmma ‘final settlement’ In Vartt, fir mm a y atta means ‘defi- 
nitely ’ 

ter- ‘ to become aware of (fault), to be mended or reformed/ as in pilacca- 
dinmel tern. 

tudarmanannal continuations/ — The -anam- here is due to analogy of forms 
like tzr-majiam, 

tudassam ‘beginning’ [VD and Bailey] (for tudakkam, todakkam) owes its 
-ss- to the analogy of tadassam perhaps 
iurassa ‘opening’ [Bailey] is another form with -ss- introduced on account 
of the analogy of word? like balassa. 
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ielmnd ‘ having become glad.’ 

hade ‘ formerly, for the previous time ’ This is used m classical Mai. and 
in some modem regional colloquials — hadade ‘ for the first time/ heard 
in the northern parts of Cochin State, is derived through haplology, 
from haddhade. 

hahdi ‘gratitude/ — The “correct” Mai. form is hahm [< older handi] ; but 
the influence of Skt. nandi * joy ’ has led to the spelling handi m the 
“ learned ” Mai of some people. In literary Tamil and in older Mai 
the form has both the meanings ‘ goodness ’ and ‘ gratitude ’ 
haruhmm insolent language’ ‘abuse’ [VD] The form is connected with 
harukk-t o mash, cut into pieces’. — I have not come across haruhriani 
elsewhere. 

herappa, hirappd ,[Bailey,] * reconciliation, levelling of differences ’ ‘ peace 1 
— Eluttaccan has mrappu parai-. 

higalam ‘pride, haughtiness’ JVD and Bailey] ; this is perhaps a popular 
back-formation from htlam, like legal ‘scorpion’ [BG] from tel. 
hombaram‘ pam’ ‘distress’ [Bailey]— C f Tam hombaiam and North Mai. 
hombalam. 

pattahha, pattahha [Bailey], patfalnha [BG] ‘truth’. The “correct” 
form is pattahha >[cf Tam. palidngm 1 . 

pattahha with final a instead of a appears to be a colloquial variant. 
Bailey has pattdhha-y-ude as the “ sixth case ” form of paftanna 

patfalwid occurring in BG is a “ corruption ”, with an intrusive /. 
padavd 1 boat’. 
pammdtta ‘ deceit’ ,[ B ailey]. 

porul padavdrtta, (porul)paddrtha, pidd-rtha [this last in BG]. — In Vartt., 
the word has the meaning ‘religious discourse’ in contexts like the 
following : upavi mil u\ld, porulpadmtta , 

pomlpaddrtia paranhadinde sesam; i hagariyil ulla porulpadarlia-k 
kdrarudeyum. 

The same meaning exists for the expression in SV : — ottum pomU 
padavdrtiayum, and tahhal tanhalude peccil paddrtta parayugayum . 

piddrtha (which is apparently a coiruption appearing in BG) 
means ‘speech’ ‘expression’ in mnnude piddrtha hirme ariyikkuhhu. 

padavdrtta occurs in the old commentary on Lol in pal pole pada- 
vmttayum where padavdrtta may mean ‘ speech ’ or ‘ expression ’. 

Gundert cites VD as explaining it as ‘disputing’. This appears 
to me to be unsatisfactory — In the Christian texts under reference, the 
expression appears not only as paddrtta but also as porul padavdrtta. 
Can it be that the expression was phrasal to start with, and that from 
the collocation porul pada vdriia parayuga ‘ to hold a discourse m such 
a way as to make the meaning clear’ the expression porul padavmtta 
was isolated ? 

parava ‘ bird ’ [Bailey] ‘ bird in general — 
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pesar ‘ rain ’ — Cf Tam. puyal * storm \ colloquial, pe'sal ‘ beating rain.’ 

Cf. pish ‘rain-drops.’ 

puravar ‘ outsiders ’. — This form occurs in Uttara-ramiayanam gadyam. 
punnaram or ponnaram * false praise, flattery’ f VD and Bailey ] , as in 
punmram-aya vacanannal. 

peratld ‘adultery’, as in the sixth commandment peralt-adiyade ‘non 
moechaberis ’ — Neither the literary dialect nor the colloquials that I 
know of have this meaning for perattd. 
pug- ‘to enter’ (a Mai base formed from older pug-) often interchanged 
with pog- ‘to go ’ 

paidaldtti 4 young woman or girl ’ — Note the association of -dtti with paidtd, 
in order to indicate the feminine gender 
perppd ‘ copy.’ [VD and Bailey ] — pagarppz 1S a comparatively late form. 
porudi ‘forgiveness, pardon’, [Bailey] as in dosattinde pozudi ‘forgive- 
ness of sins ’ 

poruppan-um Arrangements for lodging, as m iinnarnmi poruppTimim 
pozu-kk- has the meaning ‘to abide’, ‘to stay’ in Mai 
porum ‘enough’ [Bailey], beside madt 

pdriga in madi pdriga ‘ sufficiency ’ * ability.’-- B ailey has porima with the 
same meaning 

mazudali-hk- * to oppose ’ ‘ to contradict ’, from maru-iala , ‘ opposition 
Cf. maru-kk- ‘ to oppose.’ 

mind-adann- ‘to be silenced.’ — VD has mindu-mar-, and Bailey has mind- 
uttam mutt- with the same meanings 

mimdugm literally ‘ those who wear the lom-cloth ’ is used foi native Chris- 
tians as distinguished from kuppdya-k-kar ‘ those who wear coats ’ i.e 
Eurasian Christians (who are called cattakkar to day) 
mundu murigal ‘ miscellaneous sdmrns ’. — The generalisation of meaning 
is evident m contexts like ponnum ve\hynm kondulJa nnuulumurigal. 
mesakk-iri-kk- t mesa-ka!j-kk literally ‘to dine at table’ means ‘to take food’ 
in contexts like pul puratlu me'>akk-t ruttuvdn mcsa-kah-kk - or niesakk- 
in-kk - is generally used to-day only m connection with the dinner or 
meals of Europeans. 

mem rank honour , as m mem^ksayam [ S V ] _ VD has mrm-y-ariyuhha- 
van ‘ courteous man ’. 

tnmyal ‘twilight’ ‘dusk’ [VD and Bailey]-- C f Tam mat- to be dim’ 
tnonn- to bark or howl, like a dog’ [VD], as in monuuvan pbguhha ndyct. 
— Cf. molann-, mulann-. 

mruhnali-kfc- to become benumbed ’ [BG] is a corruption of vitannah-kk-. In 
corrupt colloquials, v changes to m, cf mikk- for v'tkk amasarmn [BG] 
for avasaram 

vaga- ‘ to arrange,’ as in vagannundakkiya pustagam VD vagaccal is equated 
to ‘ composition of work, fiction ’ , and Bailey has ‘ to compose a work 
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vadugar ‘bondsmen or slaves’ [VD and Bailey].— T hese were generally 
Palayas. Though slavery has disappeared, Fulaya servants (and families, 
sometimes) remain attached to Christian families permanently even 
to-day in Kerala 

v and tar ‘uninvited guests’ [VD and Bailey], from varatt & ‘coming, ar- 
rival’ — BG has varasan (with $<£<££). 
valor mi-kk- ‘ to rear up ’ is based upon the colloquial valarmma ( = literary 
valarrccd ) . 

valahni'kk- ‘ to hatch a plot * [ Vartt ] 

v ticca ‘ some ’, ‘ any ’ is the past relative participle of vay-kk- The meaning 
has undergone considerable generalisation — B ailey has vtissadum 
‘ anything 

viccugtir, literally ‘ throwers (of nets) ’ * fishermen ’ — VD has viccalkkaran- ■ 
vlndu vlluvan ‘ m order to redeem or recover.’ vil- is a Late Mai. base 
corresponding to Early Mai. and Tam mil- 
vittaccan ‘ pater familias’. 

vlnduvadd, vendvadd ‘ what is required ’ —Modem vlndadd. 
vendadhinam ‘objectionable, malicous words ’ — A corruption of vcndadanam 
under the influence of forms like Skt. paradh'mam. One hears m the 
corrupt colloquials acchadhinam for Skt achadana. 

Bailey has vendasanam which is also a “corruption” with s<t (through 
the fricative stage). 

velusam in velummayi ppara- to speak openly ’. — Cf valusam and palusam. 
vellangudi ( vellam kudi) , literally ‘drinking of water’, is used for ‘food 
taken during a journey ’ and for * food ’ m general. Bailey gives the 
meaning ‘ provisions for a journey ’. 
velmadam ‘ terrace ’, for vmmadam. 

sargam ‘ quarrel ’ fbr tarkkam, is one of those numerous pseudo-Sanskritic 
formsl that' abound in this dialect. 
sopp9 * garden ’ ‘ a tope ’ [ VD] shows s for the initial t- of toppd. 



INSCRIPTIONS OF KATHIAWAD* 

By 

D. B. DISKALKAR, Poona. 

LATIIi 

No. 175] v. s 1808 [6-8-1752. 

This inscription is found m the temple of Bhldbhanjana Mahadeva at 
Lathi. The length and breadth of the inscribed portion is 6". 

It records that Sanghavi Hemarlaja and Vithal, sons of Kalyianji, be- 
longing to the Vanik Kapol community caused the temple of Bhldbhanjan 
Mahadeva to be built in Lathi during the time of Gohel Srisimhji, on 
Thursday, the eighth day of the bright half of Sravana in v s 1808. 

Thi3 inscription was once published in the PR and Ski . Inscriptions of 
Katfamad, p. 168. 

Text 

1 sfrnSfcnar i sft m ii 

2 ii sffa# 

3 sr? TOTOWI& 

4 dRf 

5 irsf cf^r ^55 vftetfsra- 

6 3TO ? ^ sff 

7 %RfTFT 

8 ^ ## sft ^ 

9 RRt sn| 

10 TRRT 5^ |fRR ^fr 

11 sff 5R qfami ii 

12 srrort % ^ ^ ^ 1? *r 

DHRANGDHRA 

No 176] v. s. 1815 [9-5-1759. 

This inscription is engraved on a stone slab fixed in the southern wall 
near the image of Ganapati, m the Mani-Nlagesvara temple at Dhrangdhra. 

It records that Avaradasa and his sons began building the temple, (of 
Mahadeva) on Thursday, the 9th of the bright half of Sravana of vs. 
18109 = 6-8-1753) when Ahmed Shah was the emperor (of Delhi) and Maha- 
raja Raisimhji was the ruler of Zalavad The construction of the 


* Concluded from p 382 of Vol. III. 
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temple was completed on Wednesday, the 13th of the bright half of Vaisakha 
of v.s 1815 in the time of Riajia Gajasimhji (of ZaMvad) and his son 
Jasvantsimhji. The cost of the building was Rs. 7101. Avardas spent 
91 kalasis of com in chanty and promised to grant 10 kalasis every year 
for the maintenance of the temple 

Text 

1 srt^dtdTCRpT U sfWOT dR: sffarrtft 11 sfaWRTt II fgdM 

2 u sNrd m ^ 

3 ^ entfl wit & 

4 wr’sm 

5 iuncror 

6 dr did *ft 3tttor 

7 5555ft drcdr an| dddif id diddd gd 

8 $gdi| m\ dd^dd m ddr sifit 

9 m dTf dd snddif d*rr draafares srtotsrK 

10 TUdT % tftf %^RT0T #3TT v<\ o <* ) af% f 

1 1 dKd|d sMt i ddt 

12 oth dr%d ^ n 5 ^ *n*c ^§k % di 

13 <C ^MT fSK^rt qr 

14 Z TStTC S did 3T[d^fd 

15 M i <) e&55?ft 1 o 

16 d ®mk dd d srtac^rc sTTd arc prt srr 

17 ^ TCdr <$RddT dt|dd{ d TOTTSCdr dd^ KTd3 dT§T 

18 dl 5d 3Ttdddt dTI dft dldTdt sffa 

19 tlTdT 5T55IZ dTdddt dtdddt 

LATHI 

No 177] v. s. 1820 [27-11-1763 

This inscription is engraved on the pedestal of the image of Ganapatl 
m the temple of Bhidbhanjan Mahadeva at Lathi. The inscribed portion 
measures 10" by 3" 

It records that Sanghavi Kalyiaiia Kesava caused the image of Gaojapati 
to be set up on Sunday, the seventh of the dark half of Kartika m V. S. 
1820 in Lathi (in the time) of Gohel Lakhaji. 

The inscription was once published, m the Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscrip- 
tions of Kathiawad, p 169 

Text 

1 sfaStand dd: n ddT. * 1 C ^ ® dT d^ vs 

2 mvfoi m<* «rg § ^cnyft^fT 

3 diddt dJ55R %dd §d dd*. 
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HALVAD 

No. 178] V. S. 1822 [3-10-1765. 

The inscription is copied from one of the many pdhass standing in a 
deri near the temple of BhaVam Mata in Rajehara in Halvad. 

It records that Mahanana Gajasimhji, son of Raisimji was slain m a 
fight with the cavalry of Vaghada on Thursday, the fourth of the dark half 
of Asa in v.s. 1822* Hatha Sanga, son of Gajaima Kesarji was also slain 
with him 

Text 

TOT ^ v d 

id dl 

H dddld WT 3TIdT did? 

dT TOdfadT «T3T % STTdT 

s n^NTSTT %tof dd 
3TT ISldddt WM 3TO S. 

VAU 

No. 179] V. s 1828 ,[4-5-1772. 

This inscription is engraved on a white marble slab in the possession 
of the Thakur Saheb of Va]a The inscribed portion measures 12" by 8" 

'It records that Bharoji Framji made repairs to the well, in which 
the inscription was first fixed, on the second day of the bright half of 
Vai^akha in v.s. 1828, during the time of Bhavasimhji. The well was 
formerly built by Valla Shn Shwraji . 

The inscription was once published m the Prakiit and Sanskrit Inscrip- 
tions of Kathiawad, p. 170 

Text 

1 TOk w m tror \ ^ dl 

2 w cf'dnqff % d did to 1 

3 tTht srrctefir Tdddttr srerrft % 

4 srr& fe mv o eft 

5 srmrt 

LIMBDI 

No. 180] v.s 1830 [16-5-1774 

This inscription is found engraved on a marble slab fixed in the wall 
of the deri of 28 pillars on the bank of a tank} at Limbdi It- measures 
13" by 6" 


* The v. s seems to the Asad kadi 

1. The mango grove m the vicinity of a village is called sfaRt. 

2. i.e. the passage of the well is to the east. 
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It records that MahJamjadhiraja AdajI and Kumiaras Veraji and Amara- 
simhji who belonged to the Zala family, which is one of the 36 royal 
families and is of the Markandeya gotra were killed in a battle In their 
honour a deri was built at the cost of Rs. 2,321 The building of the 
deri took 2 years and 4 months, and was completed on Monday, the sixth 
of the bright half of Vaisakha m V S 1830 

Text 

1 sft u scfcr tot 

2 3ir% sRddid $ sflro 

3 ^ % rrofsr 

4 sftm 

5 ^RTdrfdiCFd < fac s T d^TT $5R 

6 d«J7 WdT%d TOd UTSTTTcl idRf % 

7 qs^^ftr^fsrdl ?r#dt »Rsiwr< tottor*; sirtt^ It 

8 ^ *TRT V srtt WdT 5EW %5pjqt 

9 qro & 5Rnc[4t to! strst sft ar^frft 
10 «GSsft 

WADHWAN 

No. 181 J V. s. 1833 [30-12-1776. 

This inscription is found in the deri of Candrasixnhji at Wadhwan 
The inscribed portion measures 101" by 12". 

It records that MahElrianla Prithvirajji caused a deri to be made m 
honour of Mahanaria Candrasimhji on Monday, the 5th of the dark half 
of Magashirsha in v.s. 1833 Prithivirajji’s mother was the daughter of 
Jayasimhji of the Vlaghela family, and was named Kusala Kuvarbd. 

Text 

1 TOT ^*11 dT dt 5TT% 5Tdddf 

2 q-STOTFt dd dTdtddTO dl 

3 fdf^f < y dR # dfKT 

4 oir«N3[j^r f srtdt srro di^5T '4\§m 

5 3fto TOT TO dlf sfteRS ^T 

6 dT^RFTI ^ 

7 TOT i II 11 

GHELA SOMANATHA 

No 182] v. s. 1850 13-2-1794. 

This inscription is found engraved on a slab which is fixed near the 
door of the temple of Nilakantha Mahadeva adjoining the temple of Soma- 
natha, called Ghela Somanatha, on the bank of the river Ghela, at a dist- 
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ance of eleven miles to the north-east of Jasdan, and a mile from the village 
named Piplia. 

It reoords that Thakor Sri Vafchtsimhji, evidently the Maharaja of 
Bhavnagar, had come to worship Somanatha with his Diwan and Kiamdars 
and about 1000 cavalry, on Monday, the fourth of the bright half of Miaha 
in v.s. 1850. 

The visit of Vakhatsimhji to the place might have taken place on his 
way back from Jasdan where he had gone to humble Vajsur Khacar, the 
powerful Kathi ruler of Jasdan 

An earlier inscription of VS. 1798 fixed m the wall near this inscrip- 
tion shows that the temple evidently ot Nilakantha Mahadeva was built 
(repaired?) at a cost of Rs. 7625, by Davagar. 

Outside the courtyard of the Somanatha temple is a pdlid of Jamni, 
wife* of Jasa who became Sati m v.s. 1675 

BEYT 

No. 183] v. s. 1855 [31-3-1799 

This inscription is inscribed on one of the six pahas, all of the same date, 
standing in an enclosure m front of the new sankha Narayana temple m 
Beyt. It records the death of Bhanjr Pujaji in the fight with the English, 
on Sunday, the 11th of the dark half of Phialguna in v s 1858 The other five 
pahas record the death of other soldiers in the same fight 

This fight must have taken place between the people of the Vadel 
Rana of Aramda and Beyt and the English who had attacked the island 
in ad 1799 In the light of these inscriptions the date of the first con- 
nection of the British with the island given as 1804 ad in the Kathiawad 
Gazetteer (p. 594), requires to be corrected It took sixteen years to comp- 
letely subjugate the island in 1816 by the combined forces of the British 
and the Gaikwad By the treaty of 18th November, 1817 the island passed 
under the sovereignty of the Gaikwad of Baroda 

LIMBDI 

No. 184] vs 1860 [14-1-1804 

This inscription is engraved on a marble stone slab fixed m a wall of 
the deri of 28 pillars on the bank of the tank at Limbdi. The inscribed por- 
tion measures by 7\". 

It records that Mahiarania Harisimhji caused the den of Harbanfi to 
be made on Saturday the second of the bright half of Magha in v s 1860 at 
a cost of Rs 725 

Text 

1 i ^ ° «TI ffN H 

2 s irrsRFn 

3 ft ^ I? n 
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4 *ptt & gt *r 

5 f & 

6 §s 55T« i) sfr ii 


No 185] 


TARANETAR 
v.s. 1867 


,[9-5-1811 


This inscription is found m the temple of Mahadeva at Taranetar. 

It records that Vithal Babaji in the service of the Gaikwad caused a 
temple of Trinetra ie. Mahadeva to be built in v.s. 1867 or Saka 1733. 

This Vithal Rabaji was the famous general of the Gaikwad, who con- 
quered Kathiawad, and established the power of the Marathas there. 

Text 


1 STfaSftPr TO II 

5 u sfor %3'm: 

6 sn^rf^r 

8 II <1 II 

9 

10 aicterfafa 

1 1 ii \ ii ^3 ii 

12 

13 3TR3^H 55J£FpT.... 


JADESHVARA 

No. 186] v.s. 1869 [13-3-1813 

This inscription is engraved on a black stone slab fixed in a niche near 
the image of Ganpati m the famous Jadeshvara Mahladeva temple at a dis- 
tance of 6 miles from Vankaner. The inscribed portion measures 14" by 11". 
Though the man who composed the inscription seems to be learned the en- 
graver has done his work most carelessly. The mistakes are not corrected 
The inscription mentions that the temple of JadeSvara Mahadeva was 
built by Vithalrao Babaji, the general of the Gaikwad, who conquered Sau- 
rastra, on Saturday the 12th of the bright half of Phalguna, ini v.s. 1869 or 
Saka 1734. 


1 
2 

3 et w i ^ rfcg 1 


Text 

ii ii 
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5 to tor g«r§ siFfar 

6 ^ tor 

7 in ii 3t$to^3R to TO^rd 

8 f^fcT: n atdt 

9 «r^sR: m n wj gsiro srif: $r 

10 ’C°t %% dfe: ii sRSTOif^tg 

11 Rig^cfto *3 t^k im h st 

12 % Wv TOpr^FS <r 5Rt 5TO^5f 

13 ^rgroft toppcSi 

14 5Rft ^ ts n sro tok tost it 

AMRELI 

No. 187] VS 1873 [28-4-1817 

This inscription is engiaved on a stone slab built up m the wall of the 
famous Niagesvara Mahiadeva temple in Amreli. Unlike most of the inser- 
tions of the modem period this inscription is composed m good simple Sans- 
krit. 

The object of the inscription is to record the building of the Niaganatha 
temple m Amaravalh by Vithalrao Vevaji of the Prabhu community who 
was the minister of the king of Vatapura and who conquered Saura?tea. The 
work was completed on Monday, the 12th day of the bright half of Vaisakha 
in v.s 1873 (Saka 1739) . The inscription was composed by Jagannatha, a 
Brahmin of the Prasnoria community. 

Text 

1 n sfaStenror: h to| s gro# 

2 sir tero sto m to 

3 STCtesft II ^ar: TOg: 

5 3JJT 

6 SfifPft M sfpTTTO 

7 *ft szprq^s g to qrarjtf si^r 

8 imi htto 

9 =4^133? ST TOpft 

10 TOTTTO 3ig: II TOT 

11 «[ tw% TO STTO 

12 fflTOTO II 

13 W i ^ TOnroi'^rrtonfi^r T%^fc 

14 ^ 511% ^ rn% f 

15 %=f II ?K^3T¥RTTOJ- 
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16 tftoq 5FR5qr 

17 ti * n 

18 w% f[T^% gwr^ torc^JBPT 

19 iw itofr u toqT qtoft ^ 

20 *T3<M73M^: g5TW 5n3T3Rq STd 

21 ST §^33*5%: TTHcTT to^T II ^ ll 

22 ^ *u*\ ^ to 

23 torft to toto sht 

24 q ^ &: ii to ^r^rq- srto qnw 

25 tori’ §^rw tom 

SIHORE 

No. 188] VS. 1887 [20-10-1831 

This inscription is engraved on a stone slab fixed, in the wall of a small 
den m the north-western part of the famous Brahma Kunda which is in the 
southern part of the town Sihore in the Bhavnagar State The inscribed 
portion measures 8" by 4". 

It records that Svami Purushottama Sarasvati caused a temple of Brahma 
to be built on the bank of the Brahma Kunda on Thursday, the seventh of the 
dark half of Asvin in vs. 1887. 

It is to be noted that the image of Brahma is now missing This 
Brahma kunda is said to have been originally built by the Caulukya sovereign 
Siddhanaja Jayasimha. 


Text 

1 toff sft qi ito 

2 *TR 3TTWTI% 5ROTTT^ to ^ ST 

3 to ii ^to srigtoR 

4 SRptosT ^ qqj 

5 to tofto qjqwr to 

6 s ii n n 

MADHAVAPUR 

No 189] v.s. 1896 [11-5-1840 

This inscription is found in the famous Madhavrai’s temple at Miadhav- 
pur, now in the Porbandar State 

It records that the temple of Madhavarai was repaired by Rupaliba, 
mother of Mahiamna Vikramatji of the Jefhvia family, on Monday, the 10th 
of the bright half of Vaisakha in v s. 1896 The same queen repaired 
the Kedaresvara temple m Porbandar as an inscription of v.s 1894 in the 
temple to that effect states. 
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Text 

1 II sfWOT 5T: II II 

2 II 3dd 1 dr 

3 di% di tdrercrlt ^ ^»rr 

4 ?foft dtadraft ddir TOsftrcsst sftwr 

5 »t %*pt ^STO^Kft% # A sdr^ 

6 dddftdT $3mK*t\k ^sft sft refa 

7 §jft m sr 

8 ^ m%mt ^^mcrsft <m 

9 qr^rr^ sftjrrqqrosfte f$ % dt 

10 dd ^ h II 3idT SRAS qft 

11 ^t ^r qmfk =d°s & il sr^rre ^ffad d 

12 srsft ki% sr^RTf^r srt€ ( ? ) 

CHANDRASA 

No, 190] VS 1911 [19-4-1855 

This inscription is found fixed m the northern dam of the Chandrfisar 
lake to the west of the town Rajaslthapur in the Dhrangdhra state. It mea- 
sures T10" m length and 10" in breadth and being quite modem is in an 
excellent state of preservation 

It records that in the Jhalla family, which is one of 36 Ki$atriya families, 
was bom a king named Candrasimkaji who was eleventh in descent from 
Mmasimhji, son of Ranmallaji , who was the son of Amarasimhji . This 
Candrasimhaji had caused to be dug a lake, called Candiasar lake, where an 
inscription dated Monday, the 5th of the bright half of Phialguna of v s. 1624 
was fixed The lake had been very much out of repairs Maharania Ranmatji, 
therefore, ordered his Vazir Jiadejia Sanglaji to dam 1 it as strongly as before. 
Accordingly he repaired the tank on Thursday the third of the bright half 
of Vaisakha in v.s. 1911 Osaka 1777) 

Text 

1 I nddf u n sffer 

1M 'l df 511% 

2 srtrtrf 3tKT^ tsnwrt ^ftcfr^rr^rr fcraft garret 

1¥T %3IdT 

3 vs 3TOffJlrsreft dFTltdd- 
dl^KCdT 

4 'prc dddT arran^t rn^Kpdr %tT vs 

fenft qRTRr =TRT 

5 «ft arrara* ddiwr^j ddr Rtdi%q ^qr fori d^u qqqt srrddRfy draft & 

%di mqz sq 
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6 * 3TT 31^5^5 i? c nT?S ; T H ^ II 11 cRh 

*tr ii *M 

7 °TT IISRHl SIR^T S$5ftGTT IM H 3TT ftSR m ^ *rt ^ 

57FT5 srr^t ^5^r 

8 °t vtrjtt 5cr^ ^ ^ fRrcn^ 

r#Frf)% c^fft ^ritsn ^fti^ §*& 

9 j? 3Kt 3TT cT^R 5m *EHT ^=CRt R^fel* ^I52lt% II 

*£fa i i 

10 ^ ii km%fc R*efl ft-Ati mmj wr 11 1 u crg#?> 

mprr 

11 ^TWw5R=3T 3i^: II 3TT^r %3m: II ^ II ^ a TT*4T?~ 

9*r#T ^ 

12 grssR: ii ( ^r ) t ( sit ) %f^=rr r §<hr% ii ^ u ^FTi^f 
sPRtsrcR qrft 

13 Ai £\mm: u w^mM^rrr «rfrrcTOR>: n v ti sftoei u n 


SHIMROLI 

No. 191] V.s. 1912 [8-2-1856 

'The subjoined inscription is engraved on a white stone slab fixed in a 
well near the temple of ShamnJatha Mahadeva at Shimroli, which is at a dis- 
tance of 7 miles from Kesod on the Kesod-Mangrol road. The inscribed 
portion measures V-7\" by 11" 

It records that at simroli there was a very old well called Khodiyal vav 
which was dug deeper and granted in giras, in the time of Nabab Bahadur- 
kftanji and his Diwan Amarji, in vs 1831. 'It was again repaired by Mu- 
kutar&m, son of Jayasankar in iv.s. 1912 at the cost of 3216 kons 


Text 

1 : u RJT: II ^Tfi 

2 dr TORT ^ II 3R 

3 d ?rr sfr 

5 [ kt ]m ##; st irt^rfi 

6 =tr sr^ 5^r 

7 cRt km qrcrfr^ft 3m 

8 cT [ 3TRT *7Rt i 

9 cRT 3TT3T OTtTT 1 ] % mt 

10 * mn ifor sfjrsnr 

11 Tift #n[R*>ft mtm rts % 

12 % str qi#f $ m 

13 tt^ri ^ mk 
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14 g g 

15 g z&mz § g 

16 gTOT# ^ \ \\<\% \ 3? 

17 ^ ^oT^rrc ;# ^ ^rqrnr 

18 05 SfT^- 1# 4 SR 

19 # # ii Sfteg I # ite# 

SEKHAPAT 

No 192] v.s. 1914 [20-1-1858 

This inscribed slab is fixed in the wall of a dm in the eastern part of 
the village Sekhpat 

The inscription records that Vibha, son of Rdnmal repaiied the temple 
of Asapun Matla, on the 5th day of the bright half of Miagha m v s. 1914. 


Text 

1 : II II % II UcT^ % 

2 ii 3#r ii cr«r 

3 m 1 1 mn n ^ u 

4 *T#Tt st^ II BT^TT II q#RT 

5 <r SiqFT# II ^UT ifrqjJT || R II # 

6 3?w ii 

7 x ii n #rt #*QitoT 

8 * \\\ u n q^q 

9 dTM II #41 II % 

10 II V ii ‘mv ?TT *rr|T §r Ml 


BEYT 

No 193 J VS 1935 ,[13-8-1879 

This inscription is engraved on a stone slab fixed in the wall of the 
Sankha Nianayaina temple situated m the central portion of the island Beyt 
Sankhadhara near Dwarka at a distance of half a mile to the east of the 
main temple of Ranchodrai The tradition goes that the image of iSankha 
Nlariayajna m this temple was set up by one Siva Sangana in v s. 1607. 

The inscription mentions that in v.s. 1774 Mahlarav Prlagji' repaired the 
temple and an inscribed; slab was fixed to that effect. It was afterwards re- 
paired invs 1854. The inscription put to that effect was worn out The 
temple was again repaired in vs 1902 and the inscription which was put at 
the time is preserved' near the present inscription Lastly, on Wednesday, 
die twelvth of the dark half of sravana m v.s 1935, the temple was rebuilt 
by order of Niamba Zali, mother of MahSrav Khangarji. 
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Text 

1 ii sft k srcftrc 

2 % JTlRTBTt sftSTFTSftft 3TT sftg lift* ^ ft 

3 3T frf^TT srR^B<T<: # % q% g ^ W ft 3?IR5 3*1% 

4 ^ I? ilft #31%^ 3TT ft% s&m 3? ft 915 ST mm ft 

5 q <r 1% JT^RRiftra^ ftift jriKTsft ftftrircft srcfTgsft 

6 srT|tn|er ft ^ft^rr mftft snftRT $nr rr«rr ffftft sir 

7 ft ft^fTRftsnft ^jrat h % 3TS JTOT ftftft srfaTft TO ft 

8 ^ ft IS Rf^T sFfRlftft ft. ( tftfftft ft 3Tft... .... ) 


List of inscriptions 


1 

2 

INSCRIPTION 

Dudana 

OF SAMVAT 

Vikrama 1258 

39 

INSCRIPTION 

Dhiamlej 

OF SAMVAT 
Vikrama 1437 

Visavagla 

Ajaka 

Mahuva 

„ 1262 

40 

Mahuva 7 Sudia Vav 

„ 1437 

Date missing 
Vikrama 1440 

3 

4 

„ 1262 
„ 1272 

41 

42 

Bhavnagar Museum 
Badula 

5 

Ghelana 

Valabhi 911 

43 

Ranavao 

„ 14(4] 0 

6 

Miyani 

Jasdan 

Vikrama 1290 

44 

Somanatha Fataija 

„ 1442 

7 

„ 1292 

45 

Phulka 

„ 1443 

8 

Wadhwian 

„ 1301 

46 

Mesavana 

„ 1444 

9 

Verawal 

Valabhi 927 

47 

Khorasa 

„ 1445 

10 

Girnar 

Vikrama 1305 

48 

Dhandhusar 

„ 1445 

11 

Ghumli 

„ 1318 

49 

Avama 

„ 1447 

12 

Girnar 

„ 1319 

50 

Phulka 

„ 1448 

13 

Lathodra 

„ 1322 

51 

Bagasra 

„ 1448 

14 

Porebandar 

„ 1334 

52 

Corwad 

„ 1450 

15 

Kansari 

„ 1347 

53 

Gore j a 

„ 1450 

Date missing 

16 

Wadhwan 

„ 1350 

54 

Mangrol 

17 

Somanatha Patana 

„ 1355 

55 

Mangrol 

Vikrama 1452 

18 

Girnar 



56 

Pamlala 

,» 1453 

19 

Somanatha Patana 

” 

57 

Somanatha Patana 

„ 1454 

20 

Somanatha Patana 

— 

58 

Kankasa 

„ 1456 

21 

Somanatha Patana 

M — 

59 

Patadi 

„ 14[5]6 

22 

Somanatha Patana 

— 

60 

Bhuvlatimbi 

„ 1457 

23 

Sutrapada 

” 1357 

61 

Jamla 

„ 1461 

24 

Satrunjaya Hill 


62 

Somanatha Patana 

„ 1462 


(Palitana) 

„ 1371 

63 

Verawal 

„ 1464 

25 

Mangrol 

„ 1375 

64 

Vanthali 

„ 1469 

26 

Raval 

„ 1375 

65 

Mesavana 

„ 1470 

27 

Hatasni 

„ 13 f SI 6 

66 

Vagheiana 

„ 1471 

28 

Div 

„ 1393 

67 

Vanthali 

„ 1472 

29 

Adpokar 

Date missing 

68 

Junagadh 

„ 1473 

30 

Girnar 

69 

Corwad 

„ 1485 

31 

Amreli 


70 

Mesavana 

„ 1488 

32 

Miangrol 

Vikrama 1402 

71 

Mesavana 

„ 14915] 

33 

Kherah 



72 

Lodhva 

„ 1499 

34 

Somanatha Patana 

1423 

73 

Mul-Madhavpur Date not given 

35 

Somanatha Patana 

„ 1432 

74 

Simara 

Date missing 

36 

Than 

„ 1432 

75 

Mahuvia 

Vikrama 1500 

37 

Nagicana 

„ 1434 

76 

Junagadh ( Uparkot ) 

„ 1507 

Date missing 

38 

Osa 

1435 

77 

Girnar 
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INSCRIPTION 

OF SAMVAT 


INSCRIPTION 

OF SAMVAT 

78 

Pasriavda 

Vikrama 1514 

136 

Riajasithapur 

Vikrama 

1701 

79 

Jegadva 

„ 1518 

137 

Beyt 


1702? 

80 

Gimar 

„ 1519 

138 

Kharva 


1716 

81 

Jegadva 

„ 1524 

139 

Sekhapat 


1719 

82 

Khambhat 

}J 1531 

140 

Beyt 


1720 

83 

Kutiyaijia 

„ 1531 

141 

Amndara 


1721 

84 

Candrasar 

„ 1534 

142 

Hajwad 


1722 

85 

Gosa 

1536 

143 

Muji 


1735 

86 

Rampara 

„ 1538 

144 

Beyt 


1738 

87 

Khodu 

„ 1544 

145 

Gadhaka 

r 

1740 

88 

Badi 

„ 1572 

146 

Malta (Miyana) 


1740 

89 

Kuva 

„ 1572 

147 

Mavana 


1746 

90 

Sara 

„ 1579 

148 

Badi 

” 

1748 

91 

Una 

„ 1582 

149 

Jhinjhuvada 


1751 

92 

Dhrasapvel 

„ 1582 

150 

Halvad 


1749 

93 

Halvad 

„ 1583 

151 

Khambhajia 


1749 

94 

Vejavdar 

„ 1584 

152 

Gopanatha 


1750 

95 

Satrunjaya Hill 


153 

Khambhajia 


1751 


(Pllitaiia) 

„ 1587 

154 

Than 


1752 

96 

Hiampar 

1588 

155 

Raval 


1753 

97 

Nagicana 

„ 1590 

156 

Gundi 


1754 

98 

Pada 

„ 1594 

157 

Benija 


1756 

99 

Bagasra 

„ 1604 

158 

Than 


1757 

100 

Kodidara 

„ 1609 

159 

Dihor 


1758 

101 

Wadhwan 

„ 1613 

160 

Nagioaijia 


1758 

102 

Dahisara 

„ 1622 

161 

Bhavnagar 


1768 

103 

Gogha 

„ 1634 

162 

Bhanavad 


1771 

104 

Mankhetra 

„ 1639 

163 

Than 


1776 

105 

Dhrol 

„ 1647 

164 

Halvad 


1779 

106 

Satrunjaya 

„ 1650 

165 

Siyani 


1781 

107 

Una 

„ 1652 

166 

Bhadrod 


1792 

108 

Satrunjaya 

„ 1652 

167 

Limbdi 


1793 

109 

Hiampar 

„ 1656 

168 

Loliyaiia 


1794 

110 

Dhrangdhra 

„ 1657 

169 

Limbdi 


1794 

111 

Kondha 

„ 1663 

170 

Morvi 


1797 

112 

Jamnagar 

„ 1666 

171 

Wadhwan 

Date 

1797 

113 

Gala 

„ 1668 

172 

Beyt 

missing 

114 

Dadar 

„ 1669 

173 

Platadi 

Vikrama 1801 

115 

GoghS 

„ 1672 

174 

Mahuva 


1805 

116 

Vartej 

„ 1674 

175 

Lathi 


1809 

117 

Satrunjaya 

„ 1675 

176 

Dhrangdhrla 


1815 

118 

Satrunjaya 

„ 1675 

1 77 

Lathi 


1820 

119 

Mathak 

„ 1677 

178 

Hialvad 


1822 

120 

Vankaner 

„ 1679 

179 

Vala 


1828 

121 

Kajavad 

„ 1682 

180 

Limbdi 


1830 

122 

Kira 

„ 1682 

181 

Wadhwap 


1835 

123 

Satrunjaya 

„ 1683 

182 

Chela Somanatha 


1850 

124 

Halvad 

„ 1683 

183 

Beyt 


1855 

125 

Mull 

1685 

184 

Limbdi 


1860 

126 

Gadhaka 

„ 1687 

185 

Tarnetar 


1867 

127 

Mangrol 

„ 1687 

186 

Jades vara 


1869 

128 

Kua 

„ 1687 

187 

Amrcli 


1873 

129 

Dahisara 

„ 1688 

188 

Sihore 


1888 

130 

Bilesvara 

„ 1688 

189 

Madhavpur 


1896 

131 

Dhua 

„ 1688 

190 

Candrasar 


1911 

132 

Halvad 

„ 1690 

191 

Simroli 


1912 

133 

Jhmjhuviada 

„ 1622 

192 

Sekhapat 


1914 

134 

135 

Jiamnagar 

Wadhwap 

„ 1696 
„ 1699 

193 

Beyt 

" 

1937 



MISCELLANEA 


FEMALE EDUCATION AS EVIDENCED IN BUDDHIST 
LITERATURE. 

In every respect, the period of Buddhism is marked with allround develop- 
ment. Buddhistic philosophy and theology had something quite conspicuous and 
specific m it that gave impetus and encouragement to education. It furnished a 
dynamic force which is so essential for any civilization if it wants to establish 
supremacy and gain ground. 

We are dumbfound while reading the accounts of Universities like those of 
Vikramasila, Ajanta, Sarariatha, Nalanda and the last but not the least Taxila , 1 
whidh poured out a colossal force of Buddhistic culture and civilization. These 
Universities were so generously conducted that not only Indians but the peoples 
of Asia and Europe also received instruction on ail the branches of literature, 
art and science, namely, philosophy, politics, painting, rhetoric, medicine, astrology, 
archery, architecture, and also alchemy. 

Besides TaxiE and Nalanda, Chinese travellers m their travel accounts have 
mentioned qmte a number of minor institutions which shaped and circulated. Aryan 
Culture and civilization, far and wide. These were exclusively financed by the rich 
and the reigning pnnces of India. The most noteworthy feature quite characteristic 
of India’s catholicity was that they imparted! tuition free of charge to all and 
alike without observing distinction m caste, colour, and creed. 

Prasenajit, the king of Kosala, and JIvaka 2 received instruction sitting together. 
A prince and a pauper were treated alike. It is written m one of the Jatakagranthas 
named Mabasutasoma that hundreds of princes were instructed in the uses of 
weapons and missiles on the lines of strict equality. All these accounts and the 
historical records lead us to the conclusion that there were very big Universities 
in Buddhistic times, whidh provided ample scope for 1 education to males ; but they 
are comparatively and teasingly silent as regards female education To get an 
adequate idea on the point we will have to fall back upon the Buddhist Canon 
and the works allied to it because we are not at all prepared to- believe that the 
nuns who wandered in the nook and corner of the country, leaving aside Lak§rm 
and luxury to scatter the seeds of Buddhism, with a fanatic’s zeal, were almost 
illiterate. 

On the contrary, the splendid missionary work which they have so ably put 
forth is itself a good and reliable commentary on the broad outlook, clear vision, 
practical wisdom, unfailing foresight, intellectual width and what not These and 
a train of ments did neither come to them as mere windfalls, nor were they Nature’s 
bounties conferred so lavishly and thoughtlessly on them , but they were the out- 
come of the closest application and the unflinching devotion to the Goddess of 
Learning. Let us see in the following paragraphs what light we get and gather 
m this connection from the Buddhistic Literature. It cannot of course, be definitely 
asserted whether they received education after the fashion of the present day girls 

L In the North and North-West of India there were great centres of learning 
such as the Universities of NSalandia and Taxi la where for hundreds of years not 
only all branches of secular knowledge, especially, medicine, but also the philosophi- 
cal and theological literature of Buddhism, were cultivated with great zeal. Chinese 
pilgrims like Heuen Tsang learned Sanskrit at Nalanda and translated Buddhist 
texts into Chinese. See Phajjmdra Nath Bose : Indum Teachers of Buddhist 
Universities, 

2 JIvaka was the son of a courtezan, named 1 Salavati. Uahdvaggd VIII, I. 
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going to the educational institutions or by of private tuition This much can be 
culled that they got first-rate training, both academic and spiritual 

It is now an admitted fact that the Slokas of the work styled Therigatha? were 
composed by learnedi nuns of those! times 3 4 Religious sermons of Sukka and philo- 
sophic 'discussions of Dharmadinna and Ksem? lentitle us to hypothesize that they 
were given a technical training regarding those subjects, Wc come across a refer- 
ence of a! learned lady 1 named Sukka in Sanyuttanikaya. She was a nun and ha'd 
delivered an illuminating lecture m a gieat assemblage at Rajagrha This lecture 
of Sukka was so impressive that a certain man of Yak§a caste wandered in every 
street and proclaimed to the effect that every one should go and hear her nectarine 
words. A nun named Ksenia was very famous for reciting Vinayagianthas. She 
had crammed the Vmayagranthas and her melodious recital of those granthas was 
simply engaging 

It was considered a privilege to hear her singing Her erudition also is 
brought out in high relief by the dialogue about the theory of rebirth between 
her and the king Prasenajit who was so convinced by her brief, bold and cogent 
arguments that there was not a single vestige of doubt left m his mind when he 
departed Another brilliant star in the person of KuntalakeSa shines resplendent 
m the whole galaxy. In Logic, she wag discomfited only by one Sanputta and none 
else She ruled supreme m the intellectual world of those days We get an account 
in Vimanavatthu of one of the learned nuns named Lata who had mastered the 
art of magic She had a wonderful command on Vmayapmi akas, which she taught 
according to DIpavamsa not only to nuns in Anuradhapura but tot monks also. 
Estimate of her scholarship will remain incomplete if we neglect to take into 
consideration the fact that she had a chance to 1 bring out masterly editions of 
some of the Pitakagranthas Uttara had undertaken to teach seven works bearing 
upon Vmaya, Sutta, and Abhidhamma m the University of Anuradhapura Afijali 
had gone to Anuradhapura taking sixteen thousand monks with her, to teach especial- 
ly the Tnpitakas Is it not, a privilege to lord over monks as large m number as 
sixteen thousands 7 And is it not a glorious achievement for a man ( what to talk 
of a woman) to be appointed as the senior professor m a University like that of 
Anuradhapura, Nialanda and Taxila, which is decidedly ten times bigger than any 
of the present day Universities of the world It was considered a red letter day 
in the History of India on which Sir Radhakrishnan’s appointment as Spalding 
Professor of Eastern Philosophy m the Oxford University was announced It was 
considered the highest pinnacle for which an Indian can aspire in an academic line 
What to talk of those times, then, m which even the ladies ruled the academic 
world 7 It means there is a long history of female education which has still got 
to be constructed out of the fragments lying hither and thither m Vedic, Buddhistic 
and Jaimstic literatures This proves that female education was not only in vogue 
in those days but was appreciated and encouraged It is also true that it was 
imparted on a more solid and sound! basis because it could pi educe: scholars of 
intrinsic worth and deep study It is also manliest fiom the foiegoing pages that 
female education was of a diverse character including instructions on magic, sculp- 
ture etc Latia mastered the art of magic and Nanduttara and Vidya were adepts 
in the art of sculpture This is also evident that it was considered more a duty 
rather than a matter of pnde to educate the females because we have seen above 
that it was open to all. Besides those mentioned above, there is quite a good 
number of other ladies also no less supenor Their worthy names are Mali, Channa, 
Sayalla, Uali, Revatl, Sivala, Mahlamhia, Culabhiaga, Dhanna, Sona, Mahatissa, Cula- 
sumania, Mahasumana arid Hernia It will be a long list of the female professors 


3. Thengdtha forms part of the Khuddaka Nikayia which is again included 
in Suttapitaka. 

4. See Oldenberg Literctfur des alien Indien, Page 101. 
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who actually worked in the University of Anuradhiapura 5 which also like Nalanda 
fulfilled the dictum of Carlyle that a true University is a collection of books as 
veil as that of Newman that it is a school of Universal learning the alma mater 
of a host of distinguished logicians, grammarians and philosophers I leave it to 
the scholars to find out whether there were separate institutions for female education 
on there was a system of co-education or they were privately tutored 
Andheri. A. S. Gofani 


JAGADDEVA PRATIHARA, A FORGOTTEN HERO 

Everyone knows the great difference m the character of the earlier and latter 
penods of the reign of Bhlma II, the last Chaulukyan ruler of Gujerat In the earlier 
portion, he defeated and drove back the Muslim invader Muhammad Ghon, measured 
swords with Prthviriaja Cahamana, then regarded as the strongest ruler of Northern 
India, and successfully invaded the Paramara kingdom of Malwa In the latter 
portion, he was not only defeated by the Muslims, but also kept away from his 
ancestral throne for a short period, and' even when restored was a mere puppet m 
the hands of the faction headed by Viradhavala and his ministers. He was a young 
boy when he ascended the throne. Had he been, overpowered by someone at the 
time, or failed m admimsteiing well his kingdom, it would have been regarded as the 
natural consequence of his inexperience and childhood But his failure in all direc- 
tions when he had grown up to manhood and was expected to show even greater 
heroism and administrative ability than formerly, requires some explanation , and 
for this one would look m vain to the Jama chroniclers of Gujerat, who, loud in the 
praises of Vastupala and Tejapala and their patrons, have omitted the name of 
Jagaddeva Pratihara, the heroic general and pnme minister of Bhlma II, to whom 
really belongs the credit of the early successes of this king’s reign, merely because 
he happened to be a non-Jaina and a worshipper of Siva and Visnu. The purpose 
of this short paper is to rescue from unmerited oblivion this very hero of the history 
of Gujerat. 

The Kirtikaumudi of Somesvara, though m the mam a panegyric of Vastupala, 
the powerful Jama minister of the Viradhavala, gives in a single but pertinent verse 
what Gujerat owed to this great Pratihara. It represents the guarding deity of 
Pattana appearing to Lavanaprasada and bewailing the absence of Jagaddeva m the 
words, ‘ In the absence of Jagaddeva, I have been reduced to this plight by my own 
people as if they were my enemies. As long as that Pratihara was alive, the enemies, 
being afraid, never entered the city of Gujaras’ 6 From the Kirtikaumudi we also 
learn that another general, responsible for the defence of the kingdom, and most 
probably one of his colleagues or subordinates was one Pratlapamalla R&strakuta. 

An earlier and better notice, showing him not only as the guardian of the 
kingdom, but also of the child-kmg Bhima II is to be found in the Veriaval inscrip- 
tion, which states explicitly that on the death of Mularaja II, the administration of 
the kingdom was earned on by the ‘ famous Jagaddeva Pratihara ’ who ‘ brought up 
with care the young Bhimadeva II] along with his companions 7 It was at this time 
of his regency that Muhammad Ghori invaded Gujerat, and sustained a severe defeat. 
The inscription calls Jagaddeva, the ‘ Sun to the lotus m the form of the queen of 

5 See Burlingame’s Buddhist Parables 

6 tei i 

m ?rffeR fit: ste gft II II 19. 

7. site: i sft srtet: *rf|cT 

11 Line 32 11 II Line 35. 
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Prthvinaja.’® This refers, most probably, to his fight against Prthviriaja III of 
Ajmer. According to the Kharataragaccha Pattavdi oil Jmapala, a contemporary 
work of great historical value, this war came toi an end before v.s 1244, and the 
night-attack by the J&ngalesa, mentioned in the Parthavijaya of PrahEdana was 
most probably one of its many incidents, about which we/ should have learnt some- 
thing more from the Venaval inscription had it, unfortunately, not been so very 
fragmentary. 

The PattavaB just referred to supplies some important and additional details., It 
mentions him as the chief minister of Bhimadeva II. When the pilgrims from 
Sapadalaksa visited the holy places m Gujerat, they/ did so with his permission 
It was he who' concluded a treaty of peace with Prthvitaja of Ajmer,® and it was an 
army under him, which’ was invading Malwa ip vs 1244. That he was a man of 
his word is shown by his refusal tol grant Abayatja, a] dmdanayaka, the permission 
that he sought for to mulct the pilgrims from Siapadalaksa with a view to provide 
provisions for Jagaddeva’si cavalry then operating in Malwa. 

The colophon of the Sdntinathacarita of Mamkyacandra mentions Jagaddeva 
Pratihara along with Kumjarapala, but here again the portion dealing with him is 
unfortunately obliterated. 10 

Jagaddeva Pratihiara was most probably a Vai$nava. But he built also a temple 
of Siva! 11 The colophon of the Santmathacartta, just referred to seems to indicate 
that he could grant favour to Jamas also If we succeed in getting further materials 
about him, these will be presented to the readers in some subsequent number of this 
very journal. 

Gwahor. Dasharatha Sharma 


SIGNED ARROWS : A NOTE 

In an interesting and illuminating article entitled u Signed Arrows ” contributed 
to Professor K V. Rangaswami Aiyangar Commemoration Volume (pp. 155-158), 
Mr C Sivaramamurti draws attention to the ancient custom of marking the 
arrows with the name of the archer, and cites instances in support from Valmlki, 
Kalidasa, Magha, Bhatta Narayama and K§emendra The accompanying illustrations 
of actual specimens from the Madras Museum bearing the name of Sarabhoji of 
Tan] ore supply corroboration for the literary evidence. 

In this connection, I wish to point out that Bhiasa, whom I place m the Mau- 
ryan epoch, 12 furnishes us with one of the earliest references to the custom mentioned 
above. In the Pancaratrd, arrows inscribed with the name of Arjuna are referred 
to 11 In the Abhiseka, we come across arrows bearing the name of Rama 14 These 
instances from Bhiasa go to show the continuity in the ancient tradition As I 
hold Bhasa and Kauplya to be contemporanes, I tried to find confirmation of the 
tradition recorded by Bhasa m the Arthasdstra, but did not come across any 
reference of inscribing the arrows in Kauplya's work 1115 

Bombay A D. PusALKER 

9 f 5RTT JTlcn 35^ 3T5RT 2^1^ 'Ecftfw J 

Jagaddeva’s letter to Abhayada. 

10 Catalogue of the MSS m the Pattan Bhantfara, P. 204. 

11 See verses 32 and 33 

12 Cf Bhasa — A Study, Lahore, 1940, esp. Chap. IV 

13. Pahcardtra. Trivandrum, 1917, II 50 , III. 17, 18. 

14 Abkt$eka, Lahore, 1930, p. 11 

15. Cf Rangaswemi Com. Vol , pp. 87-94. 
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Tuzak-i-Walajdhi of Burhan Ibn Hasan, Translated into English by S. Muhammad 
Husayn Nainar, m.a , ll.b., phd., Head of the Department of Arabic, Persian, 
and) Urdu, University of Madras, 1939, Pp. 292; Size . — 6}"X9f" ; Price- 
Rs. 5 or 8s. 6d. 

The volume unfdbr review is No, 4 of the Madras University Islamic Series 
winch 1 is being published under the direction of the General Editor Dr. S M H. 
Nainar. The first volume of these sources of the Nawwiabs of the ‘Carnatic was 
published about six years ago. The present volume carries on the history of the 
Nawwabs of the Carnatic from the battle of Ambur to the fall of Pondicherry 
(a.d. 1749-1761). This period saw the gradual rise of the supremacy of the East 
India Company on the Coromandel Coast. The volume contains detailed references 
pertaining to the “ indebtedness of the English to the rulers of the Wiaiajahi dynasty 
in the Carnatic ”j 

The sources of the History of the Nawwabs of the Carnatic are Persian MSS., 
of which Burhan’s Tuzak-i-WMajahi translated mto English by Dr. Nainar is an 
important one. This chronicle comes to an end with the present volume. 

The history) of India of the 18th century presents many difficulties to the his- 
torian,; not on account of paucity) of materials, but on account of their abundance. 
To synthesize all these materials by a detailed comparison of all available sources 
for all important political events is no easy task. But by translating the old ac- 
counts of historical events into one language like the English (language we provide 
a medium now accessible to every educated Indian and thereby provide an instru- 
ment of historical investigation which exercises a healthy check on one-sided state- 
ments made by contemporary writers, who were sometimes blinded by prejudice or 
patriotism of the narrow type which disabled them from hearing and recording the 
other side of the occurrences dealt with by them. The fault lay not always with 
these writers but at times with the peculiar circumstances under which they re- 
corded their impressions, that were not always based on accurate data or reliable 
documents. All the same we must thank these contemporary and subsequent chroni- 
clers for what they have done for Indian history because in the absence of these 
chronicles there would have been a complete void of histoncal knowledge of the 
different periods which bristled with epoch-making political and social changes in 
Indian history. 

In the present volume Dr. Nainar has not given us the mere translation of 
the original chronicle but has supplemented it with occasional informative foot-notes 
regarding the persons and events mentioned in the chronicle These footnotes serve 
as a historical corrective to the author's statements, which are at times likely to 
be exaggerated They also link up the narrative to other contemporary sources bear- 
ing on the narrative and hence lead to a proper understanding of the history en- 
shrined m the text of the narrative. 

The glossary of, Persian terms with their explanation in English as also the two 
Appendices given at the end of the volume will be found useful to the dose students 
of the history of the period. As the Bkdrata Itihdsa Samshodaha Mandal, Poona, 
has been publishing summaries of Persian sources of the Maratha History and as 
the chronicle before us is one such source we trust that some day they will 
give us a scholarly summary in Marathi of the present chronide trans- 
lated by Dr. Nainar for the benefit of the Marathi knowing public interested 
in the Persian sources. The present translation has paved the way for such under- 
taking and we have no doubt that Dr* Nainar would willingly help any brother- 
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scholar in the Maharashtra who takes the trouble of mastering the present sources 
in the original and presenting a critical summary of them in Marathi divested! of 
all hyperboles add other superfluous matter which sometimes characterize the Per- 
sian sources. 


P. K Gode 


Citracampu by Mahamahopadhytaya Ranesvara Vidypilankara Rhattacarya, with a 
Foreword by M. M Gopinatha Kaviraja , Edited by Pandit Ramcharan 
Chakravarti, Headmaster, Jay Narayan High School, Benares, 1940 , Pp 40+ 
4+90. Price : Rs. 2-0-0 ; Size 5i" X8?" 

Though Ranesvara Vidylalankara is famous as a 1 poet and jurist of the tran- 
sitional Bengal of the 18th century in his own province his works have not attracted 
much attention of outside scholars. The present Campu from his pen is edited 
by Pandit Chakravarti with scrupulous care with an exhaustive Introduction of 40 
pages dealing with (1) the Poet and! his Works, (2) the Quasi-historical and 
Quasi-geographical nature of the poem, (3) the description of the rare India Office 
MS of the work on which the present edition is based, (4) the date of Composition 
of the work (about 1744), (5) an Analysis of the poem and (6)' a Short Sanskrit 
Introduction. This Introduction gives us a correct literary and historical back- 
ground of this interesting poem, which aims at “ describing the gradual ascent of 
the soul from earth-bound consciousness into the summits of Divine Life and cons- 
ciousness" as Principal Gopmith Kaviraja puts it m his interesting Foreword 
(p. 4). 

Banes vara came of the well-known Sobhjakara family of Guptapalli or 
Guptipara m the district of Hooghly m Bengal. This family produced many Sans- 
krit scholars. He was born about a.d 1672 according to the Editor (p 8). He was 
patronized by Maharaja Kr§nacandra of Nadia (ad. 1710-1782). He left Nadia 
after some time and later sought the favour of Nawab Aliverdi Khan of Murshida- 
bad From Murshidabad he went to Maharaja Citrasena of Burdwan after whom 
the Campu takes its name “ Citracampu He lived with Citrasena till a d 1744 
and during his stay at Citrasena’s court he produced his works (1) Citracampu and 
(2) Candrablusekam Citrasena! died m ad 1744 and Blanesvara again went back 
to Maharaja Krsnacandra of Nadia He later lived under the patronage of Maha- 
raja Navakrsna Deva of Sobhiabazar, Calcutta. Navaknjaja had the greatest regard 
for Ranesvara, for whom a house was constructed by him on the Upper Chitpur 
Road near Sobhabazar. The house no longer stands but the poet’s descendants are 
still living near the old site. In 1755 Ranesvara went on a pilgrimage to Benares 
and composed his KasUatakam 

Warren Hastings asked Ranesvara toi compile a code of Hindu Law This book 
was written in Sanskrit under the name of Vivadarnavasetu m collaboration with 
many other scholars, among whom we find one Sitarlama Bhatta who was possibly 
a Maratha Brahmin according to the Editor This book was then translated into 
Persian, from, which it was again translated into English under the title “ A Code 
of Gentoo Laivs and was printed in England in 1776. Ranesvara composed a 
mahakavya called Rahasydmrtam and many other khandakdvyas 

On p 12 we get a reference m this Campu to the Maratha raid on Bengal 

The poet also records the date of this raid viz saka 1664 when the sun was in the 
first rust This date appears to be correct as we know from history that Rhasikar 
Ram Kolhatkor, the general of Raghuji Bhosala was m Bengal m April 1742 (Vide 
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p. 485 of G S. Sardesai’s Riydsat, Madhya Vihhag, Part II). The poem has some 
geographical value as it describes the holy places and their deities seen by the poet 
probably in company with his patron Citrasena. The romance ends with the pedi- 
grees of the poet and his patron “Though a Sakta by practice and persuasion 
Banesvara seems to inculcate Vaisnavite Vedantism m his work ” 

We congratulate Pandit Chakravarti on this scholarly edition of Citracampu 
published for the first time, as also his 'dlevotedf pupils, Messrs Choubay, Chakra- 
varti and Sukla who have borne the greater part of the cost of this publication. 
Verily this example of pupils rendenng financial help to their guru is worthy of 
imitation, especially in literary spheres. 


P. K. Gode 


Kayatarmn, edited by Rao Saheb S Vaiyapun Pillai, ba, bl,, Reader in 
Tamil. Bulletin of the Tamil Department, No 4, University of Madras, 1939. 
Price Re 1. pp. i-xvm. 1-107. 

The world of Tamil scholars should be indebted to Rao Sahib S Vaiyaptni 
Pillai for editing this important metrical lexicon in Tamil This work is next in 
importance only to Dwdkaram, the oldest of Tamil mghaptus It belongs td about 
the middle of the 15th cent., ad. It wasj sufficiently popular m about 1575 a.d. 
The usefulness of this work isf pointed out by thei editor ( Foreword pp vii-vni) . It 
will be of a great use to a student of synchronic linguistics of the Tamil of the 15th 
and 16th centunes. 

The editor seeks (p x) to establish the name Kaydtaram as more correct than 
Kaydkarar (for contra, see Rao Sahib M Raghava Aiyangar, Sen Tamil. Vol, V. 
p 121). Kaydtaram is the first metneal lexicon in Tamil in which the last word 
of each stanza m every section is so arranged as to be structurally similar to the 
first word of the following stanza. This device facilitates the committing to memory 
of the entire work. (p. xiv) 

This printed edition of Kaydtaram has doubtless thrown light on certain scribal 
errors which crept m the printed edition of Divdkaram For instance, m the latter, 
one of the names of Buddha is printed as pTmnmigaiyoti , but this is obviously 
meaningless The correct form ‘ pdramiiaiyavan ’ given in Kaydtaram removes the 
the error (pp vii-vm and xv Kaydtaram, St, 14. p 3) Kaydtaram helps us also 
to correctly determine the meaning of certain words. For instance, m the printed 
edition of Divdkaram we have “ pmmmaiyum Kauhtiyum aruntavappenpeyar ” 
‘ paimmai and Kauhti are names of women-ascetics.’ Clearly, the meaning of 
Kauhti should have been more restricted as it referred only to * ascetic women of 
arhat order’ (cf Stlappadigmam U. V. Swaminathaiyar’s ed Madras, 1927. 
pp. 263, 265, 266, 357, 391, 401). This is emphasised by stanza 118 of Kaydtaram 
also ‘ Kavuhtiyum pammaiyum drukata tavap pen * (p. 18) this showing that what 
has been printed m the Divdkaram text was due to a scnbal error (p. xv). 

Divdkaram which belongs to the 8th century ad was published by Vidvan 
Tantavaraya Mudaliar 1 in 1835 His edition is untrustworthy as there are inter- 
polated m it many of Tantavaraya Mudaliar’s own sutras. But Kaydtaram 
follows the original Divdkaram (cf Pongiya mutvnfa pa/ul tenndu—Keydtaran 
Ceytamaittdn, St, 285. p 45. Here munnrrt undoubtedly refers to Divdkaram, 
p xvi. Again stanza 220. p. 33 pataiyit kotaiyina^ QTitd Vetmdr Ydindum pu&zivatu 
Vdkaiyam potennyampmai e which is certainly after Divdkaram ‘ nalhgai yamparc 
gelvag cen-tamil_ Vallm Kalviyir pataiyiz Kotaiyil. 

Velluharamvakai VemPJ^ve which is however not found in the printed edition 
of Dwdkaram p. xvi. Therefore, it is possible with the help of the text of Kayd- 
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farm, to eschew the interpolated stanzas in the text of Divdkaram (not only in 
the printed edition but in several manuscripts as well) and determine the original 
text which will in its turn serve as an effective tool for a student of synchronic 
linguistics who studies the Tamil of the 8th cent , The alveolar phoneme t perhaps 
ceased to be distinct one in Tamil during the 12th cent., when ottakuttm flourished 
(See S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. 153) for m his Tokkaydgapparm 
(U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar's e&, Madras, 1930, 35. Urai. p. 16) it is treated merely 
as a phonemic variant of r (substituted for Sanskrit r for instance in Skt. mrta - 
mituta for mitra of another Tamil dialect , amituta of one dialect for amirta of 
another.) 

Similar is the practice in Kayataram (for instance Kandarpo kahdarpan st., 
21 p. 4. pp. xvi-!xvix). In his time, possibly in some dialect the alvelor t replaced 
t or d also in some words (see for instance pazmam,st., 2, 7 and 225, for Skt. padma, 
pp. 33) and 35 and xvii) and p m some others ( cotpawm for copponan Skt. svapna 
st., 347, p. 55). In Kayataram we come across some interesting modifications of 
the various forms of certain words. For instance, in st., 124 (p. 19) we meet with 
the word makunan instead of the usual form mahtfiau In this connection, it is 
interesting to remember that this word appears as makimn m IraiyaNAr Kalaviya 
I, p. 18 and makunon ( Silappadigaram under 6, 37 in a quotation occurring in 
urai p. 192 of U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar's ed.,) ‘husband'. Another such word 
is animai which appears as mumm m st., 334 (p. 53’). The same form occurs in 
patttuppattu , urai (p. 132 of U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar's ed., 1920 Madras) , and m 
ainkuru h\u urai also (cf. U. S. Swammath Aiyar’s ed., 1920. pp. 26, 67, 134, 
Introduction, p. 6). The importance of a study of these words in modem linguis- 
tics, can never be exaggerated. 

The etymology of K ulia (st. 113, p. 17) as given by Kay at or a is kulamil- 
lavajt got from the equation hula + hpg = kuliftiQ is evidently due to some scribal 
error just like the erroneous irdmigurakkovai (st., 402, p. 64) for irdmeggurakkdvai. 
The meaning of certain words like kidttta (st. 207, p 31), tuvare (st. 444, p.. 70) 
and tuyiril (st. 517, p. 79) are not dear. The editor could not properly reconstruct 
Sts., 468, 477, and 496 (see pages 73, 74 and 76). Many lines are perhaps irre- 
trievably lost in stanzas 479, 494, 503 and 519 (pp. 74, 76, 77, 79 and xvni). How 
certain Sanskrit words changed their forms when they were borrowed into Tamil 
is yet another interesting problem we meet with m Kayataram (cf. Skt. Sarnia 
becomes comma in Tamil Pari {pddal 21, 3. p. 155. U. V. Swaminatb Aiyar's 
ed., 1935 also ibid, p. x.). What a difficult task the learned editor set himself to, 
would be evident to any one who toes to reconstruct the original of stanza 517 from 
the hopelessly corrupt readings in the manuscripts used by the editor (p. xvii) 

The first ten sections of Kayataram deal with synonyms and the last one with 
homonyms (p. vii). The book is neatly got up with few mistakes and the Madras 
University, particularly the Tamil department, deserves our warm congratulations 
for bringing out this important work. Indeed, Rao Sahib S. Vaiyapuri Pillai has 
placed all the lovers of Tamil language under great obligations. 


Poona, 


C. R. Sankaran. 



THE EPOCH OF THE GUPTA ERA 


By 

K. G. SANKAR, Calcutta. 

The epoch (320 a.c.) of the Gupta Era, as determined by Dr. Fleet, 
is considered! to be, with that of Candragupta Maurya (c. 320 b.c.), one of 
the sheet-anchors of Hindu chronology. In recent years some attempts have 
been made to challenge its accuracy, but they have not met with general 
acceptance This is due in part to the inadequate presentation of the points 
in favour of an earlier date. But the chief reason is certainly the general 
disinclination to unsettle accepted dates, in the absence of compelling evidence. 
The epoch of 320 a.c. seems to work} fairly well and to fit in with ascertained 
facts of Hindu history, and, if now and then some fact is discovered, which 
is inconsistent with that epoch, it is sought to be explained away or simply 
ignored. But when a fly, with the whole world to choose from, persists in 
sitting on my nose, it is not wisdom to ignore it. I therefore determined 
to face all facts which refused to be charmed away and tried to discover an 
epoch, which would be in harmony with all of them The result is given 
below. 

I tried first to find out how the epoch of 320 A C. came to be so generally 
accepted, and even by those who had before persistently advocated an earlier 
date. I was surprised to find that almost the sole evidence on which the 
epoch was settled was Dr. Fleet’s discovery of the Mandasor inscription of 
Malva years 493 and 529, ( Gupta Inscriptions , No. 18), which mentions 
a Kumaragupta. It was supposed that only one Kuiriaragupta could possibly 
have been ruling in Malva year 493=436 A.c. This evidence therefore, seemed 
conclusive for dating the Gupta epoch in 320 A.c. Since then, however, 
another Kumaragupta has been found to have been ruling m year 154 (Annual 
Report of the Archaeological Survey of India } 1914-15, p 124) ; and the 
natural interpretation of the Mandasor inscription is to take Kumlaragupta 
as the Suzerain of Vusyavarman, father of Bandhuvarman, who was ruling 
m year 493 = 436 a.c. Dr. Fleet was aware of another Kumaragupta, 
son of Narasimhagupta Baladitya, but as Baladitya was identified with 
the Baladitya who, according to Hieun-Tsang, took Mihirakula captive, and 
as Yasodharman, of Malva year 589 = 532 a.c. claims to have subdued Mihira- 
kula, Dr, Fleet thought it impossible that Baladitya’s son could have been 
ruling nearly a century before Yasodharman. But in my paper on the Hun 
Invasion of Hmdusthdn (under publication m New Indian Antiquary), I 
have proved that the Baladitya, who defeated Mihirakula, was not Narasimha- 
gupta, but a much earlier king of Magadha, and there is no reason to suppose 
that Kumaragupta, son of Narasimhagupta, was different from Kumaragupta 
of year 154, who ruled between Skandagupta and Budhagupta. Now, there- 
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fore, we have to consider the possibility of Kumaragupta II being the Kumara- 
gupf a of the Mandasor inscription, and the epoch of 320 A c. is thus no longer 
the sheet-anchor it was supposed to be. It must here be pointed out that so 
far no other proof has been adduced for this epoch, except the evidence of 
Alberuni (1030 a.c.) 

In his India (tr. Sachau, v 2, pp. 5-7), Alberuni identifies the Gupta 
era with the Valabhl era, placing its epoch 241 years after the saka era, in 320 
a.c. ; and adds that it was called Valabhl era from Vallabha, King of Valabhl, 
that the Guptas were wicked, powerful people, and, when they ceased to exist, 
this date was used as the epoch of an era, and that it seems that Vallabha 
was the last of them. Dr. Fleet accepted Alberuru’s epoch for the Gupta era, 
but argued that the era used by the Guptas themselves could not have begun 
from their destruction Others, notably Cunningham, relied on Alberum’s 
statement that the Valabhl era dates from the destruction of the Guptas 
and argued that the era used by the Guptas themselves must be different and 
earlier than the Valabhl era. Both forgot that Alberuni was only recording 
local traditions, and that he probably misunderstood what he heard Of the 
6aka era, he likewise wrote that it dates from their destruction by Vikramia- 
ditya But this statement has been proved to be wrong by the earliest in- 
scription dating in that era by name, the Badaml inscription of Cajukya 
Kirtivarman, winch definitely refers to the years as those of the anointment 
of the Saka King ( Indian Antiquary , Vol. 3, p 305). It is equally certain 
that the Guptas could not have dated their inscriptions m an era dating 
from their destruction ; and Alberunl’s statements cannot be accepted without 
corroboration. Alberuni’ s epoch of 320 A C. for the Valabhl era is, however, 
confirmed by the Veilaval inscription of Arjunadeva, dated in Valabhl year 
945, Vikrama year 1320, and Hijra year 662 ( Mdian Antiquary , Vol. 11, 
p 242) Vikrama year 1320 = 1264 ac, and the epoch of the Valabhl era 
must therefore be 1264 — 944 = 320 a c This epoch for the Valabhl era is 
further confirmed by the Unia plates of Mahendriayudha (890-907 ac) 

( Eptgraphia Indica, Vol. 9, No. 1), dated m Valabhl year 574, and 
by the Veraval inscriptions of Valabhl year 850, ( Bhavnagar Inscriptions, 
p. 186), which mentions Cajukya Kurharapala (1143-1173). Regarding 
the origin of the Valabhl era, Candraprabhasuri in his Prabhmaka- 
caritam (1277 ac) gives a hint (p. 74, st 81-82) that in year 845 
after Vira-nirvana = 319 A c , Valabhl was destroyed by Turushkas It is 
probable that Valabhl was rebuilt soon after m 320 A c and that the Valabhl 
era dates from that event Alberuni also refers to this tradition, when he 
says that Vallabha and his city Valabhl were destroyed in a night-attack by 
the lord of Almansura (tr Vol 1, pp 192-193) We may therefore, con- 
clude that the Valabhl era dates from its rebuilding in 320 a c., and not from 
the destruction of the Guptas 

But there is no reason to think that the Gupta and the Valabhl eras are 
identical, and it is not clear why the Guptas should date their inscriptions in 
a local Valabhi era Modem scholars, therefore, prefer to believe that the 
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Gupta era dates from their coming to power and that, because it was conti- 
nued by the Maitrakas of Valabhl, it later on came to be known also as the 
Valabhl era This theory involves two assumptions that the Gupta and 
Valabhl eras are identical, and that the Guptas started the era, which was 
continued by the Maitrakas of Valabhl. The proper procedure would be to 
ascertain when the Guptas and the Maitrakas flourished, and whether they 
used the same or different eras, and then to try to fix the epochs of the eras 
as exactly as the available data would permit. 

The Gupta inscriptions and coins range between 61 and 224 ( Epigraphia 
Indica , Vol 21, No 1 , Vol. 15, No. 7 ; Vol. 17, No 13) ; and they were 
succeeded in Magadha by the later Guptas. Hiuen-Tsang, who visited 
Magadha m 637 ac, says of Sasanka, king of Karnasuvarna, that he mur- 
dered Riajyavardhana and that he destroyed the Bodhi tree, which, after 
his death Purnavarman of Magadha restored to life {Si-yu-ki, tr. Beal, Vol. 1, 
pp. 209-213 ; Vol 2, p. 118) ; and Purnavarman too seems too have passed 
away before 637 ac {ibid., Vol 2, p. 174). It is therefore certain that 
Saianka died before 637 A c But he was ruling in Gupta year 300 {Epigram 
phia Indica, Vol. 6, No 14) In connection with RJajyavardhana’s murder 
by Sasanka, Hiuen-Tsang says that Harshavardhan iSiladitya set out to avenge 
it as soon as he came to the throne (606 A-C ), and m 6 years he conquered 
the five Indies and thereafter had ruled peacefully for 30 years, when Hiuen- 
Tsang met him {Si-yu-ki, tr Vol 1, pp. 209-2,13). Hiuen-Tsang does not 
say definitely that Harsha subdued Sasanka, but neither does he 
say that Sasianka succeeded in repulsing Harsha, as Pulikeisin II 
is stated to have done by Hiuen-Tsang himself ; and his 
statement that Harsha succeeded m reducing the five Indies in 6 years 
implies that 'Sasianka had either ceased to live or was no longer independent m 
612 ac The Gan jam plates, therefore, of Gupta year 300, which refers to 
Sasianka as Mahlarajladhmaja, must date before 612 A e , thus placing the epoch 
of the Gupta era before 612 — 300 = 312 A.C. Again, the Aphsad inscription 
of later Gupta Adityasena refers to his ancestor Kumaragupita as having 
fought with Maukhan Isanavarman ( Oupta Inscriptions, No. 42). Isana- 
varman can be dated definitely in Malva year 611 = 554 a c from his Har&ha 
inscription ( Epigraphia Indica, Vol 14, No. 5). Before his time, three 
Maukharis are known to have ruled at Kanauj, Harivarman, Adityavarman 
and Isvaravarman {'Gupta Inscriptions, No. 47) ; and Isanavarman’s contem- 
porary Kumfiragupta had also three predecessors in Magadha, Krishnagupta, 
Harshagupta and JIvitagupta I {Gupta Inscriptions, No. 42). Thus three 
generations of Kings were ruling at Kanauj and m Magadha before 554 a.c., 
and their period could not have been less than 50 years. Since these kings 
were evidently successors of the early Guptas m their own kingdom, the 
early Guptas must have ceased to rule by c. 500 a.c. at the latest ; and, as 
they were still ruling in year 224, the epoch of the Gupta era cannot have 
been later than 500 — 224 = c 276 a c 

The early Guptas are known to have ruled m Central Hindusthan also. 
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The Eran inscription of the brothers Matii vishnu and Dhanyavishpu (Gupta 
Inscriptions, No. 19) refers to Budhagupta as the ruling; king m Gupta year 
165 Of these, Matrivishnu had ceased to live, when Dhanyavishnu refers 
to Toramiaina as the ruling king m his first year (Eran inscription, Gupta 
Inscriptions, No. 36) Toiamlana’s fiist year must therefore be dated after Gupta 
year 165, and he is known to have ruled for at least 52 years, as one of his 
coins is dated in that year (Cunningham * Coins of Medieval India, p 20). 
After Toramana, his son Mihirakula is known to have ruled for at least 15 
years ( Gupta Inscriptions, No 37), before he was conquered by Yaisodhar- 
man Vishnuvardhana (ibid, No 33). Yasodhar man’s conquest of Mihirakula 
cannot be dated before 532 a c as it is not mentioned among Yasodharman’s 
achievements in the Mandasor inscription of Mfiha year 589 — 532 a.c, 
(ibid, No. 35). On the other hand, when lliuen-Tsang visited Mtalva in 
642 A c., he heard that ssiladitya of Mfdva had been r tiling for 50 years, 
some 60 yeais befoie (Si-yu-ki, tr Vol 2, p 261 ) hiUditya must therefore 
have ruled from 532 to 582 a c , and his predecessor Yar^odharman cannot be 
dated after 532 A c Thus Yasodharman’s conquest ol Mihirakula, cannot be 
dated either -before or after 532 a.c. It must, therefore, be dated in that 
same year ; and since Toiamana and Mihirakula had already ruled for at 
least 52 and 15 years respectively, the early Guptas had ceased to rule in 
Central Hmdusthlan befoie 532— (52 + 15) - 465 ac But m year 191, 

Bhanugupta is mentioned as the ruling king in another Era# inscription 
(Gupta Inscriptions, No. 20). The epoch of the Gupta era cannot therefore 
be dated after 465 — 191 = 274 ac, , and, if the ieieience in that inscription 
to Rhanugupta’s waging a mighty battle indicates the war that ended m 
transferring Central Hindusthian to Toiamama, the Gupta epoch may be 
dated in c 274 a c This mfeicnce is confirmed by the fact that the interval 
between year 165, when both Matuvishnu and Dhanyavishnu weie alive, and 
Toramrana’s first year, when only Dhanyavishnu had survived, cannot be 
more than a single generation, that is, not much beyond yeai 191, when 
Bhianugupta was still ruler of Central Ilmdusthan 

The date here arrived at for Toiamana (c 465-517 ac.) and Mihuakula 
(c 517-532 ac ) are confirmed by Jain legends of Kalkirajn Jmasena, in his 
Hanvamsa, composed in saka 705 = 783 ac (Ch 60, st 52) says that the 
Guptas ruled for 231 yeais, that thereafter Kalkinaja ruled for 42 years, and 
that he was succeeded by Ajitanjaya at Indrapura (ch 60, st 491-492). 
From Jmasena’s chronology, it would appear that the Guptas ruled from 200 
to 431 ac, and Kalkiriaja from 431 to 473 ac But Gupabhadra, m his 
Uttarapurma of Saka 820=898 ac. (Ch 77, st 35), says that in year 1000 
after Vira-mrviana (= 473 a.c.), a Mlagha year, Kallamja was bom in 
Falaliputra as son of siisupiala, that he ruled for 40 years and lived altogether 
for 70 years, and that his son was .Ajitanjaya (ch 76, st. 397-401 and 428). 
This implies that Kalkiraja ruled from 503 to 54'3 a.c Thus Gunabhadra’s 
date for Kalkiraja is 70 years later than that of Jmasena , and 473 A.C. 
was m fact not a Magha year The nearest Magha year was 474-75 A.C. 
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But both agree that Kalkiraja was son of isisupiala, succeeded the Guptas 
and ruled for 40 or 42 years, and was succeeded by Ajitanjaya. Kalkiraja 
seems to be identical with Toramaina, who succeeded the Guptas in Central 
Hindusthan, and had a reign of 52 years ; and his true date (c. 465-517 a.c ) 
lies between the dates given by Jinasena (431-473 A.c ) and Guiiabhadra 
(503-543 AC ). The statement that he was son of Sisupala of Piatahputra 
seems to be confirmed by the Pahladpur inscription ( Gupta - Inscriptions , 
No. 57), which mentions a Parthiva Sisupala as commander Toranf&na 
seems to have inherited the post and used it to revolt against Bhianugupta, 
becoming ultimately independent m Central Hindusthan 

The epoch of the Gupta era has been shown to be not later than c. 274 
A c. ; The earlier limit may now be fixed. The interval between Budhagupta 
and Yasodharman cannot be more than 3 or 4 generations, as Dhanyavishnu 
was a contemporary, first of Budhagupta and then of Toramana, and Yaso- 
dharman was a contemporary of Toramima’s son Mihirakula Budhagupta’s 
year 165 cannot therefore date more than about a 100 years before Yaso- 
dharman’s Mialva year 589 = 532 A C The earlier limit for the Gupta epoch 
seems therefore to be c (532-100)465 = c 267 AC 

Sylvain Levi has proved from Chinese sources ( Journal Asiatique, 1900, 
pp. 316, 401) that i§rl Meghavama of Ceylon sought permission of Samudra- 
gupta to build a vihiara for Ceylon pilgrims at Buddha-Gaya ; and Samudra- 
gupta too refers to relations with Simhala ( Gupta Inscriptions, No 1). 
Samudragupta was therefore a contemporary of Sri Meghavama Both Rajd- 
valiya and Pujmahya place Sri Meghavarna’s accession 845 years after 
Buddha-nirvlana m 845-543 = 302 A.c. The Mathura inscription of Candra- 
gupta II, dated in year 61, cannot therefore be placed before 302 A.c., when 
his father Samudragupta’s contemporary Sri Meghavama came to the throne, 
and the Gupta epoch cannot thus be dated before 302-61 = 241 A.c. Some 
identify -Sri Meghavama with Gothakabhaya (252-265 A c ) ; but Gothaka- 
bhaya had only a title Meghavaiipiabhaya, and was never known as Sri 
Meghavama. 

Fan-Chan, again, of Funan (Cambodia) is said to have sent an embassy 
to Mu-lun (Murupda), king of Hindusthan, whose capital (Piatahputra) 
was 7000 h up the Ganges from its mouth, iri 240-245 AC. {Indian Histo- 
rical Quarterly, Vol. 1, p 612). Since thus m 240-245 AC. a Murunda was 
king of Pataliputra, the early Guptas and the Gupta epoch must be dated 
after 240-245 AC. 

Another datum for the earlier limit of the Gupta epoch is found in 
the Mandasor inscription of years 493 and 529 {Gupta Inscriptions , No 18). 
It says that when Kumaragupta was ruling the earth, Visvavarman was pro- 
tector (goptla) of Mialva, and that when his son Bandhuvarman was ruler 
of Dasapura (Mandasor), the sun-temple there was built in Malva year 
493 = 436 AC. Thus before 436 a.c., Visvavarman had become a Gupta 
feudatory But m Malva year 461 = 404 a C , his father Naravarman had 
been independent {Epigraphia Indica, Vol 12, No. 35), and Visvavarman 
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too was still independent in Malva year 480 = 423 A c. ( Gupta Inscriptions, 
No. 17). Vilsvavarman, therefore, had become a Gupta feudatoiy between 
423 and 436 A. C, and Skandagupta was piobably the Gupta, who conquered 
Western Malva. Visvavarman’s contemporary Kumuragupta must thus be 
dated 423-436 a.c. Among the early Guptas, there weie two KumSraguptas. 
The first was ruling from year 96 to yeai 130, and the second was ruling 
m year 154 and was succeeded by Budhagupta in year 157 ( Annual Report 
of the Archxobgical Survey of India, 1914-15, p. 125) Budhagupta’s year 
157 cannot hence be later than, 423 a c , when Malva had not yet come under 
Gupta suzerainty. The Gupta epoch cannot theiefoie date before 423-157 — 
266 A.c. Thus the earlier and the latci limits of the Gupta epoch have been 
found to be 266 and 274 ac and the Gupta epoch may theiefoie be dated m 
c. 270 ac. 

The Maitraka era may now be considered Their inscriptions range 
only from year 183 to year 447. They cannot theicforc have founded an 
era of their own. But as they ruled over Surashtra, which was formally under 
the Guptas down to at least Gupta year 138 ( Gupta Inscriptions, No 14) and 
as the first two Maitrakas 1 Bhaflaika and Dhaiasena I aie styled Scnapati, 
it is piobable that the Maitrakas were originally gupta genual s m Surfigtia, 
who later became independent, but continued the Gupta eia in their own 
inscriptions. On the othei hand, it is equally piobable that they used the 
local Valabhi era. But it will be shown presently that the astionomical data 
of their inscriptions do not fit in with the Valabhi era of 320 ac. ; and, if 
they are supposed to have used this era, their rule should have extended to 
at least 320 -H 447 = 767 a c. But Surashtra came under the Arabs of Sindh 
shortly after 712 a C. ; and it is not probable that the Maitrakas could have 
continued to rule 767-712 = 55 years later It is therefore moie likely that 
the epoch of their era' is not much later than c. 712-447 - c 265 A.c. This 
epoch closely agrees with the Gupta epoch (c 270 ac) already arrived at. 
We may therefore conclude that the Maitraka inscriptions too aie dated 
in the Gupta era 

In 642 a.c. Hiuen-Tsang found a Dhmvapalu lulmg at Valabhi ( Si-yu-ki , 
tr Vol 2, p. 267), who was nephew of Stladitya of Malva and son-m-law' 
of iSilladitya of Kanauj. But no Valabhi king is so far known to have had 
the title Dhruvapatu, and, no chronological inference can be drawn fiorn his 
identity. 

Another Valabhi king is mentioned in Dhananjaya’s sat run] ay a- mdh a- 
tmya, composed m Vikramat 477, when Siladitya was king of Valabhi This 
statement is discredited on the ground that in Vikrama 477 420 a c there 

could have been no Slliaditya of Valabhi But the date is not given in the 
Vikrama era, but ‘ from Vikrama ’ ; and the saka era is sometimes believed 
to commemorate Vikrama’s destruction of the Sakas Alberuni says (tr. 
Sachau, Vol. 2, pp. 5-7) that Vikramaditya killed a saka at Karur and that 
the date became famous and was used as an epoch by astronomers ; and the 
Vikrama and the Saka eras were often confounded with each other, the Saka 
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era being even referred to as the era of * Vikrarrmnka-iSakaraja 5 Supposing 
Dhananjaya’s ‘Vikramat 477’ refers to Saka 477 = 555 ac and his Silsa- 
ditya to be Maitraka slladitya I who issued grants from year 286 to year 
292 and succeeded Dharasena II, whose latest date is 270, Maitraka year 
270 cannot date after 555 ac and the Maitraka epoch must date before 
285 ac 

We have thus arrived at c 270 a c as the true epoch of the Gupta era. 
Let us see how it fits in with the astronomical data given m Gupta and 
Maitraka inscriptions There are 16 such inscriptions and I have made care- 
ful and exhaustive calculations to find suitable epochs between 240 and 
340 ac I could find only one suitable epoch (273 ac) m this century. 
273 ac must therefore be the true epoch of the Gupta era . The data are 
given below with references and equivalents, if available, for the epochs of 
273 a c and 320 a c. 


Nos. 

References 

Astronomical data 

! Epoch 273 a c 

f J " J 

Epoch 320 a c 

1 

£ I v 21, 
No 1 

Year 61 (Candragupta 
II), adhika month 
(Unnamed) 

334 a.c , adhika 
Ashadha 

380 Ac adhika 
Sravana 

2 

G I No 21 

Gupta year 156 (Hastm), 
Vaisakha year 

429-30 ac 

— 

3 

A S I Ann 
Rep., 1914-15, 
pp 124-25 

Gupta year 157 (Budha- 
gupta) Vaisakha Kri- 
shna 7, Mula 

12th March 429 
AC 

— 

4 

G I. No. 22 

Gupta year 163 (Hastin), 
Alvina year 

434-35 A.C. 

482-83 a.c. 

5 

G. I No. 19 

Year 165 (Budhagupta), 
Ashadhasukla 12, Thurs- 
day 

1st July 437 A c 

21st June 484 
AC. 

6 

1 

G I No. 23 

Gupta year 191 (Hastin), 
Caitia year 

464-65 ac. 

511-12 AC. 

7 

E I. v 19, 
No 21 

i Y ear 191 ( Sarvanatha ) , 

| Adhika AshiaqUia 

464 AC. 

510 ac 

8 

E I. v 21, 
No 20 

Gupta year 198 (Hastin), 
Asvma year 

470-71 A.c. 

517-18 ac 

9 

E I. v. 8, 
No 28 

Gupta year 199 (San- 
kshobha), Margasira 
year 

472-73 A C 

519-20 A.c. 

10 

G I No 25 

Gupta year 209 (San- 
kshobha), Asvma year 

482-83 AC. 

529-30 A.c. 

11 

E. I. v 21, 
No 30 

Year 254 (Dharasena 
II) Vaisakha Amavasya, 
solar eclipse 

28th March 526 

AC. 

19th March 573 
AC. 

12 

E I v 6, 

No. 14 

1 

Gupta year 300 (Sas- 
anka), solar eclipse 

23rd September 
572 A.C. 

21st March 619 
A.C or 10th 
March 620 
AC. 
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Nos. 

References. 

Astronomical Data. 

Epoch 273 ac. 

Epoch 320 ac. 

13 

L A v 15, 
p. 340 

Year 330 (Dharasena 
IV), Adhika Marga- 
sira 

602 A.c 

— 

14 

J B R. A. S 
(N. S), v. 1, 
pp 38-40 

Year 343 (Siladitya III), 
Adhika Ashiadha 

616 a c. 

662 A.c. 

15 

E. I. v 22, 
No 19 

Year 357 (Siladitya III), 
Adhika Pausha 

629 ac 

P 

16 

I A v. 2, 

Gupta year 585 (Jaika), 

27th May 857 , 10th November 


p. 258 

solar eclipse 

AC 

904 AC or 
7th May 905 
AC. 


From the above it is seen that, while the epoch of 273 A c. satisfies the 
data of all the 16 inscriptions, the epoch of 320 ac satisfies those of only 
12 inscriptions. The data are of four kinds Inscriptions 1, 7 and 13-15 
give adhika months Inscriptions 2, 4, 6 and 8-10 give Jupiter’s years Ins- 
criptions 3 and 5 give tithi and nakshatra or week-day Inscriptions! 11, 12 
and 16 give solar eclipses The adhika months are evidently mean adhika 
months, as otherwise there could be no adhika Miargaisira or Pausha ; and 
mean intercalations continued in use, till Sripati ( 1039 A C ) , m his Siddhmta- 
sekhara protested against their continued, use Jupiter’s years are of two 
kinds, the heliacaJ-rismg system, and the mean-sign system. The former 
requires actual observation or calculation of apparent motions of Jupiter, 
while the latter system is based only on mean motions of Jupiter ; and 
observation was not common among early Hindu astronomers For several 
centuries after even the Gupta period, they preferred mean motions of 
Jupiter and other) planets. For the Gupta period, wd have therefore to take 
the Jupiter’s years as those only of the mean-sign system. The tithis like- 
wise of Gupta inscriptions must be mean tithis and the nakshatras of the 
equal-space system, mentioned in Vedmga-fyotisa The lunar months ’must 
then have been pumirhanta, as Caitra 6ukla 13 is equated with Caitra 27 
m the year 209 inscription of Sankshobha and Ma’gha Krishna 3 is equated 
with Magha 3 in the year 191 inscription of Hastin, and because, with an 
amanta month, it is impossible for the nakshatra to have 1 been Mula on 
Vansakha Krishna 7, as stated m the year 157 inscription of Budhagupta. 
Lastly, solar eclipses were considered auspicious occasions for making gifts 
and hence were often mentioned m inscriptions, though invisible. 

These inscriptions may now be discussed in detail, to see how their data 
fit in with the two epochs of 273 a c. and 320 a c 

1 In Gupta year 61, there was an unnamed adhika month ; and there 
were a mean adhika Ashadha in 334 ac and a mean adhika &ravana m 
380 A c , 
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2. Gupta year 156 was a Vaisakha year This datum is satisfied only 
by the epoch of 273 a c, as 429-30 A c was a mean-sign Vaisakha year, while 
neither 475-76 a.c. (Phalguna year) nor 476-77 A.c. (Caitra year) was a 
mean-sign Vaisakha year ; 

3. In Gupta year 157, Mula was the nakshatra on Vaisakha Krishna 
7 day. This datum too is satisfied only by the epoch of 273 A.c., as on 12th 
March 529 ac., purnimanta mean Vaisakha Krishna 7 began 4 hours 5 
minutes after sunrise, when the moon’s longitude was 246°, and the nakshatra 
was therefore Mula. But neither on 1st April 476 A c nor on 21st March 477 
A.c, when Vaisakha Krishna 7 began 23 hours 17 minutes and 8 hours 10 
minutes respectively after sunrise, was the nakshatra Mula, for the moon’s 
longitude on those days was 226° 30" andl 255° T respectively, and the nak- 
shatra can have been 1 only Burva Ashjadha, not Mula ; 

4. Gupta year 163 was an Asvina year The date in the inscription is 
clearly given as 163. But on the mean-sign system, it is impossible for year 
163 to have been an Alsvma year, when year 156 was a) Vaisakha year Dr 
Fleet has therefore admitted that ‘ tri ’ in the inscription might have been 
wrongly engraved for ‘ dvi 5 Accepting this emendation, both epoches satisfy 
the given data, for 434-35 a c and 482-83 A c. were both Asvma years ; 

5. In Gupta year 165, the day of Aisadha Sukla 12 was a Thursday ; 
and both 1st July 437 A.c , when Ajsadha sukla 12 ended 5 hours 2 minutes 
after sunrise, and 21st June 484 a.c, when A?adha Sukla 12 ended 11 hours 
46 minutes after sunrise, were Thursdays ; 

6. Gupta year 191 was a Caitra year, and both 464-65 A c. and 511-12 
ax were Caitra years ; 

7. In year 191 of Sarvanatha, there was an adhika Asadha. Ucchakalpa 
&arvanatha does not indeed specifically date his inscription m the Gupta 
era, but his inscriptions range from year 179 to year 214, and he issued a joint 
inscription ( Gupta Inscriptions, No 24) with Pari vraj aka Hastm, whose 
inscriptions range from year 156 to year 198 of the Gupta era. Sarvanatha’s 
inscriptions also must therefore be dated in the same era. Accepting his year 
191 to be a Gupta year, there were an adhika Sravana in both 464 A.c and 
510 a.c., which, according to Brahmagupta’s rule that the second month is the 
adhika month, would be named Asadha. But m both years the adhika 
months were true and not mean adhika months and the Ucchakalpas must 
have preferred true months. If this supposition is not accepted, both epochs 
fail to satisfy i the given datum. 

8. Gupta year 198 was an Asvina year, and both 470-71 ac. and SH- 
IS a.c. were Asvina years ; 

9. Gupta year 199 was a Margasira year ; and both 472-73 a c and 
519-20 a.c were Miargasira! years With both epochs, we must assume that 
year 198 was current and year 199 expired ; and for all these inscriptions, we 
get satisfactory results only by assuming some to be current and others ex- 
pired years. Even to-day when we ask of men their ages, some give expired 
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and others current' years, and the same must have been the case in old times 
times also ; 

10, Gupta year 209 was an Asvina year ; and both 482-83 a c. and 
529-30 A.c. were Asvina years ; 

11. In Maitraka year 254, there was a solar eclipse on Vaiiiaka ama- 
vnsyia ; and there were solar eclipses on Vai^akha airuvasyia of both 28th 
March 526) ajc. and 19th March 573 a.c The solar eclipse on 28th March 
526 A c. was probably not visible in India ; but, as pointed out already, it is 
not necessary that solar eclipses cited in mscuplions should be visible; and, 
as the sun’s distance from the node on 28th March 526 a C. was 179° 33', solar 
eclipse was certain on that day The opinion of Prof Jacobi (Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol I, p. 423), the greatest modem authoiity on Hindu astronomy, 
may be cited here : — u The eclipses mentioned in inscriptions are! not always 
actually observed eclipses, but calculated ones. My reasons for this opinion 
are the following • Fnstly, eclipses are auspicious moments, when donations, 
such as are usually recorded in inscriptions, are particularly meritorious. They 
were theiefore probably selected for such occasions, and mu,sl accordingly 
have been calculated beforehand. No doubt they were entered m panchtangs 
or almanacs in former times, as they are now*. Secondly, even larger eclipses 
of the sun, up to seven digits, pass unobserved by common people, and 
smaller ones are only visible under favourable circumstances, Thiidly, the 
Hindus place implicit trust in their Sastras, and would not think it necessary 
to test their calculations by actual observation. The writers of inscriptions 
would therefore mention an eclipse, if they found one predicted in their 
almanacs ” ; 

12 There was a solar eclipse in Gupta year 300 ; and there were solar 
eclipses on both 23rd September 572 A c , and 21st March 619 A.C. ; 

13 In Maitraka year 330, there was an adhika Margasira. This datum 
is satisfied only by the epoch oj 273 a c , as there! was an adhika Mlargasira 
in 602 a.c, while there was no mean or true adhika Margasira m 649 A.C. 
or 650 a.c. ; 

14. In Maitraka year 343, there was an adhika Ashadha ; and there 
were an adhika Ashadha in 616 AC, and an adhika Snavana in 662 ac., 
which, by Brahmagupta’s rule, would bo called Ashadha , 

15 In Maitraka year 537, there was an adhika Pausha This datum is 
satisfied only by the epoch of 273 a.c., as there was an adhika Pausha in 
629 A.c., while there was no adhika Pausha m 676 a c or 677 a.c. ; 

16. In Gupta year 585, there! was a solar eclipse , and there were solar 
eclipses on 27th May 857 ac. (not visible m India) as also on 10th Novem- 
ber 904 a.c and 7th May 905 a c. 
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Indo-Aryan elements 

The adaptations from IA, discussed below, are words that have 
structural or semantic peculiarities or those that are out of vogue to-day. 
Some of the words are curious hypersanskriuzations which may have been 
artificial creations of shallow people with pretensions to Sanskrit scholar- 
ship. Some of these adaptations may have enjoyed currency not only in the 
speech of the Christians but also in the language of non-Christian communi- 
ties Here again, the extent to which some of these words may have been 
specially popular among Christians has to be clarified by further research . 1 
anusaranam and anusarana are both met with — Cf adaptations anusaranai 
and anusaranam occurring in Tamil. 

apurva-p-ped- has developed the meaning ‘to marvel at’ m some contexts 
m this dialect 

arani-kk- ‘ to be separated by a schism, perversely ’ appears to be the meaning 
in contexts like patidnnayil mhhum amiippippan or aramkkappetta ida- 
ttuttukaran. 

ax an ' stronghold * ‘ fortress ’ appears to have been derived from Skt. 
saranam. 

BG has hamnikkappetta, with an intrusive h. 

Osakyam ‘ miracle, marvel asakya-p-ped - ‘ to be astonished \ 
astakdsam ,[BG] for attahdsam Toud laughter’. — The word is used in BG 
also for * speaking aloud, or 4 crying aloud/ 

Cf., for the intrusion of foreign sounds in ‘vulgar’ speech, rastri 
for rain. 

avakasam has the meaning * opportunity, occasion ’ in these texts. The mean- 
ings ‘ title ’ * claim ’, ‘ right ’ do not appear. 
astamanam 1 sunset *, for astamanam. 

dsta, dstha, Syistam have all the meaning ‘ prepared ’ or ‘ made ready. ’ I think 
that the original word from which these forms were derived was Skt. 
dyatta and that this has been confused with Skt. dstha structurally. VD. 
has dstham-dkk - ‘ to get ready ’ 

* Concluded from p. 397 of Vol. Ill 

1. In transliterating the adaptations just as they are used m Mai., I have used 
Dra vidian symbols wherever IA sounds are replaced by Dravidian ones. I have 
also symbolically distinguished n and « in these adaptations from IA. 
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asrana, mama are “ transmutations ” of Skt. asrayana , * dependence, obedi 
ence 

hal, Val [from Skt isof] have in Mai the meanings ‘slightest doubt’ 
‘ slightest displeasure or unwillingness ’ 

ugramam ‘ vehement ’ ‘ fierce’ for ugram .— The hypeisanskiitization is due to 
the influence of foims like uttamam 

uttari-kk- ‘to reply’ [VD] from uttar a ‘reply’ which meaning this form 
has developed in some South Dravidian languages. 

ejastd [only in Vartt,] , a very remarkable blend-formation Here three dif- 
ferent adaptations of Skt words convcige : yasassa, tejassa, and antastd. 

kanman-mar 4 chiefs ’ ‘lords ’. — kanmal (corresponding to modem kaimmal 
or kammal ) is from kanmiyalckarmigal. The original meanings are 
1 workers ’ —For the replacement of I before -m by n, cL pchnanmar, 
rajakkamnar, etc. 

karsam or karisam is used in Vartt with the meanings ‘ cruel ’ * unsympathe- 
tic VD has karsi-kk- * to be unfeeling, impetuous \ 

karttavyan ‘ leader as in jdtikku karttavyan 1 Vartt] . 

karkk’mn-mar IVaitt J ‘ very avaricious pe rsons, haid to deal with ’.—The 
Mai. form karkkasa-kkar is equated to ‘ avaiicious persons’ by VD.— 
Karkk'san is a curious instance of foicible aiteiation (by those who were 
ignorant of Skt ) . 

kavyar ‘ Hindus ’ ‘heathens a form perhaps adapted from kavyam ‘ Hindu 
literary work.’ The word appears to be an ancient one m the vocabulary 
of Christians Dr P J. Thomas suggests that the word may have been 
derived from Arabic Kafir ‘ infidel ’ ‘ heathen 

kausukham [Vartt ] ‘ show, spectacle ’ shows the influence of sukham on the 
structuie of the word kautukam 

klesam has developed the meaning ‘ effort involving distress ’. 

guna-v-adhikmam shows a glide produced by Dravidic sandhi rules. 

camay am [VD and Bailey] ‘ceremonial diess ’ — this meaning is met with 
m classical literary texts [cf Uttararam gadyaml Tam. camayam does 
not have this meaning . 

caradam parsimony’ [VD 1 ]. — Bailey gives the meanings ‘carefulness’ 
‘laying up m store’ — The word occuis m the 14th century Unpuhili 
sande^amwith the meaning ‘ carefulness ’ It occuis with this meaning m 
other classical texts also — I am told that m North Malabar to-day the 
word is used for ‘ carefulness ’ 

The pejorative meaning ‘ parsimony ’, given to it m these Christian 
texts, is a noteworthy semantic development 

BG has s aradikkunhu and sarasi-kk 4 to be careful about These 
forms may all be ultimately connected with Skt sraddha 
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cidam, as in cidavum padavum, means ‘ propriety ’ ‘ agreeableness The Tam. 
Lexicon gives the meanings, and suggests for the word a connection with 
Skt cit. 

curudi ‘ report ’ ‘ rumour ’ is adopted from Skt sruti. — The Mai. evaluation 
of r (in sr) as ^ is normal, but the anaptyctyic vowel is not heard today. 

janmandaram appears in all the three texts with the meanings ‘noble 
manners ’ ‘ virtues ’ I VDJ . — This word occurs very frequently m Christian 
religious writings Colloquially, one hears it often even today both among 
Christians and among others, with this and other derivative meanings. 

Bailey gives the meanings ‘ kindness ’ * generosity \ * gratitude ’ be- 
sides the meaning ’another birth’. SV which is a religious work gives 
a full-dress explanation of buddhi janmandaram ‘ the foresight which 
enables one to avoid falling into deception, and the virtue which prevents 
one from deceiving others’. 

Today, I have heard some Christians use janmandra-bkeda with 
the meaning * original sm ’ 

tuppdyi ' interpreter ’ ‘ East Indian or Eurasian ’ [Bailey ‘ interpreter ’ ] is 
from dvibhasi. 

di?tadi ‘ need — The word tittadi ‘ need ’ occurs m old texts like Kn?nagatha. 
,[ Bailey tittadi]. Is di&tadi a Sanskritization of tittadi (which itself may 
have been a tadbhava form)? 

dust, as in dusi-padam, dusi-vakka means ‘abuse’.— dusi-kk- [from Skt. 
dus-] and dusi-kk- ‘ to abuse, speak ill of 5 are common in Mai. 

devasa (for dev at a <§kt dev aid) ‘evil spirit, demon’, appears frequently m 
BG m the phrase devasa gosthikkaran ‘ a man possessed with the devil 
Bailey has devatd gosthi * possession by an evil spirit 

datvamla ‘devotion’ [VDJ 

nanibham coin’ from Skt. nanakam . — For the bh, cf. vdhbham [correspond- 
ing to Skt. balya] 

himisada [SV and VartL] has the meaning ‘ facility ‘ ease \ VD has 
himtsatvam ‘ facility 

kiecal ‘ always’ ‘ daily ’ [VD]. — hiccal and hiccam [Bailey] are adapted from 
MIA forms 

hicfanam ‘carefulness’ ‘rectitude’ [VD]. — Though spelt with -t- > -d-, and 
-dh-, the meanings in Mai. are all connected with Skt. nidrna, 

niruvana 1 consideration ’ ,[VD]. — Cf. Tam. niruvancd. 

The modem form is htrupanam. 

bivrlii termination, end,’ as in ali'kku hiv/ttz. 

nirmmanam disgraceful, insolent,’ as in mrmmanavum dustadctyum is only 
a popular variant of Skt mr-manam, confused* with Skt. mrmd? t w and also 
Skt. nirvana . — VDhas nirmdnam. 
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parahasyam ‘what is published', ‘open fact’ is a form (corresponding to 
modern parody am), appearing in all these texts, as the opposite of 
rahasyam ‘ seciet ’ —Is parahasyam < pin a-iahasyam ? 

paradhznam ‘difficult’ [Bailey]. 

palusam, as in palusam-aya vacanamml [Vartt.], may have been a variant 
of balassd termed from balassan L VD] | Skt. balabthak ] . 
pala is from bhcisa. 

pramad\a\m has the meanings ‘ danger ’ ‘ misfortune ’ in SV marikkan 
pramadam-uyt ; maranapramddattj. 

Gundert cites VD as equating pramcidtkkcndci to ‘ don’t despair.’ 
Bailey gives the meaning ‘ misfortune ’ among otheis. 

bhaktima (for bhakti ‘piety’) shows a -ma pci haps undei the influence of 
native forms like han-ma and of Skt forms like bhakiiman . 
bhadtam ‘ridicule’ ‘scoffing’ [VD] — The Nambudiris use it even today 
Krsnagatha has bha<n-kk- * to talk piattlmgly ’ 
bhu$-‘ ‘to decoiate oneself with ceremonial chess’ is not common to-day — 
Tam has bhusi-kk -. 

mdryddi ‘custom’ Today maryddia means ‘civility’, ‘ conventional pro- 
priety.’ 

marggakkara/ converts to Christianity’ ‘Latin Chnstians* conveited withm 
recent centuries, as distinguished from the Syrian Christians of Malabai 
muskaratvam ‘ powei ’ a common word in these texts mmkaram in Tam 
means ‘ obstinacy ’ 

yavana, ydpana ‘ maintenance ’ ‘victuals’ ‘meal’ [VD and Bailey], aie oc- 
casionally heard even today. Ydvi-kk - ‘to subsist on ’ occurs in very old 
west coast inscriptions 

rdjidam (for raj yam) ‘kingdom’ ‘royal authority’ 
vctsannal * capacities ’ ,[ Bailey | . 
varggam ‘ case ’, ‘ dispute ’. 

vasanta * small-pox ’ owes its meanmg, according to Gundert, to the belief that 
sprmg winds cause the disease Bailey gives the meanings * dysentery, 
diarrhoea 

vahiya ‘ not possible ’, the older form of modem vayyd. 

vahbhakkarar * young men ’ — valibha is an adaptation ultimately traceable 
to OIA bdlya 

vdsta-p-petta (for vdstava-p-pefta) , cf vastapettaval }fiye [PAJph]. 
vidayam and v id hay am for vidheyam ‘ to be made ready, brought under 
control’. [VD] 

vtlasan ‘ man zn the enjoyment of luxuries’, from vilas- [Skt. vi-las-]. 
viravadhom [Vartt ] for virodham, as if it had some connection with 
vadham. 

vivadd [Vartt ] for vwadam (Skt. vivddah) ‘ dispute 
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venjanadigal ‘household accompaniments ’ [VD], from Skt. vyanjanam. 
velesidam [BG] belesidam [BG], mele&dam ,[BG] for melecchitam [Skt. 
mlecchtta}. — The change of l to l in the Mai. adaptation of the Skt. 
group ml is normal The anaptyctic vowel in the initial syllable and the 
change of m to b and v are colloquial corruptions. 
vesta (for vyavastha from Skt vyavastha) means ‘certainty’, ‘ascertain- 
ment’ [VD and Bailey]. 
vyapti * trick * dissimulation ’. 
iaraqa-p-ped — ‘to confide in, trust, hope’ [VDJ. 
sarcest-kk- a “ corruption ” of smddhi-kk- occurs in BG. 
sobha-kedd (‘insult’ ‘disgrace’ < the literal meaning ‘loss of brightness’ , 
the verb base sobha kedu-kk- is represented m Uttararamayapam gadyam 
sahdhigaiV&dt.} for sandhya [Skt. sandhya ] is a wrong reconstruction with 
-g- of a popular form like sandhiya , the g being introduced as a result 
of the analogy of alternative forms like cahdriga and cahdnya. 
samuksattam for samaksam, (Skt samaksam) is due to the wrong incorpora- 
tion of the sixth case ~aU~ appearing in the constantly used inflexional 
form samaks-atld. 

savuttam and sabuttam appeanng in BG in vali savuHam-akkuvan is a muta- 
tion of sausthavam ‘ beauty ’ ‘ elegance \ 
samvadiccd ‘ having acquiesced, agreed ’ is often used- m the stead of samma- 
dtccd (from Skt sammatifr). VD gives the meaning ( to converse’. 
sddhanam ‘ document ’ is common m granthavaris 

sdmarthyam ‘wealth’ as m vidugalude samarthyavum [Vartt.], is rarely used 
to-day with this meaning. Skt has ‘ wealth ’ as one of the significations 
of the word. 

sotvam is a ‘ mistake ’ m BG for svastham ‘ at ease ‘ healthy ’, * happy \ 
sude ‘by oneself’ [< svade < svadave < Skt. svatali + Drav e]. 
suksam ‘carefulness’ for suksmam [Skt. suk§ma ‘minute’] 
samyam [BG] for svmratn (from Skt svaim 4 free’). The structure saury am 
may have been due to the influence of the adaptation saukaryam which 
appears “corrupted” sometimes as saury am 
svarumicce, sorumiccd [frequently in Vartt j are “corrupted” forms of the 
verb svarupt-kk- (adapted from Skt. svasrupa), under the influence of native 
orumi-kk-. 


VIII SYNTAX 

As is only to be expected, SV (composed as it has been by a European 
missionary ) evidences the influence of foreign syntax to a considerably greater 
extent than Vartt. which is the work of an Indian priest who inveighs against 
the tyranny of the western missionaries. The BG, said to have been trans- 
lated literally from the Syriac Bible, contains very curious constructions which 
(I am told) are influenced by Syriac syntax. The syntax of BG in some 
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places strikes the reader as exceedingly bizarre and unnatural ; and I feel that 
many of these artificialities may have been due to the interference of a non- 
Malayiaji or an extremely “ denationalised ” Malayah who wanted to twist and 
bend Mai. constructions to suit the needs of foreign syntax. I have not 
therefore, discussed here the syntax of BG, generally speaking 

The style of Vartt. is full of raciness and native vigour, particularly in the 
descriptions of European scenes and in the indictment of the western mission- 
aries. Here and there one comes across native proverbs rich in mother-wit 
and wisdom : — 

moknuucm mhha nayude talayil th'uia vlnu cnhidla collupblc. 
alereppdguhhadine-k-kayil tatiete-p-pogunhadu hallu . 
andt kalanha annande kutfd. 

kandankal ehhu collt ka[udakkal u m mel pidiccu emiadu pole . 
ohhugil palhicctriklmiam allengtl kudtcch tkkenam ehhu malcihgare pazayuhha 
bhasitam pole. 

tail kanda kadavil karyam kettuvaii satoiadi vat igayillehhullu bhayam . 

The peculiarities of the syntax of these texts may be considered under two 
headings : — A. Native features that have become out of vogue to-day 

B. Features which directly leveal or indirectly betray the influence of 
foreign syntax. 


A 

1. The use of the postposition kondo t° denote a “ second case ” force, as m 
namiale-k-kon4u venda-vacanannal paw fund or in maii-arane-k-kondum 
pohsatyam ccyyarudd . 

2 The use of Skt prati in contexts like the following : — (i) karyam 
prati alociccd. 

(u) daivatte prati , ■ ellavarudeyum raksaye prati mancco 
(in) prati prati avarude vittd cehho 
(iv) paksaprati-y-layi. 

3 The use of pronouns as expletives m contexts like the following is 
common m BG. The practice is earned to a fantastic extent m BG , yet, 
fundamentally the use of such pronouns is not foreign to the genius of Dravi- 
dian. A few instances from BG are the following — 
accan avan ; 

logaril kalakkam-ad-dgdyvdii t 
ahdi-y -ad-ay appol. 
koli-y-adu kiivi 
SV has bharyaval. 

Instances of this use of pronouns exist in classical literary texts, as m 
the following : — 

gurubhTdanmar-ovar tannalude ; 

ucca-y-ad-agumbU ; 
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gdam-adil mala karetii varikum ; 
vambanniaril m unban-ad-Tigum umbar kbn, etc. 

The history of this practice goes back to the parent stage, since Tolkap- 
piyam, colladigaram, envisages this peculiarity for Old Tam In the history 
of Mai , however, the purely expletive character of the pronoun became so de- 
finitely marked that the non-rational singular ( a )dd was sometimes associat- 
ed with rational nouns 

4 The final -(c) the following illustrations from SV may be re- 
garded as a transitional tense-expletive ; such constructions are unusual to-day. 
Participial nouns m origin, the forms with ~(a)dd become finites here — 

suddhamana marppapa palhyude talavdn dgunnada [modem aguhhu, 
or (if agunhadd is retained as a participial noun), marppapa an-dguhhade] . 

t karanannaldl misihade maranam palarkkum dusphalam-ayipdguhhadd. 

annu hamaskanppan ellayilum nalla samayam aguhhado. 

5 Collocations like ceyyuhhappol (present relative participle followed 
by appol), ceyddre ( past relative participle followed by dze denoting * time ’) ; 
ceyyum-dzd, Kd)iryid%d, marippaz a ( future relative participles followed by are) 
have already been noted 

6. — am pakkam following a “ neuter ” participial, as in the following : — 

arinuadin-dm-pakkam ; 

aguhhadi n-am-pakkam . 

7 The use of nydyctm in constructions like ennu colli nyayam appears 
m SV frequently, to indicate a clear truth 

8 arigayum-am, (as in orttukandal i paramartham anyugayum-am) , 
kolgayum-am are old constructions not common to-day 

B 

1 The government of cases in contexts like the following is due to foreign 
influence ; — 

i avasthamel pcCyannu , 

cdkko k-kattanamde mel samsayam vilugayum ceydu [the use of the post- 
position mel is foreign to Mal.J 

bavayilmhhu ptrakkappeltadmekkondd [the use of the “ fifth case ” is 
peculiar;] 

dosatUne diesippan vendunna velivo [the use of the “second case” m 
this particular context, i.e dosattine followed by dvesi-kk- is unusual], 

2, Literal translations, like the following, of foreign ( European ) 
constructions : — 

pahdios pilathnde halugahl ‘ m the days of Pontius Pilate 

tinmakku cannu pdguhha h a mmude dussUavum ‘ our evil nature which 
tends towards sm \ 

pilagalude pogudi ‘ forgiveness of sins \ 
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hr day a kallam * the wickedness of the heart ’ 
puli-y-ana ‘ false oath 

mmiccavarude uyirppd ‘ the resurrection of the dead 

punyavalanmarude pugaj.ccakkum tanyavarude hdnaH mn um 'for the 
praise of those who have done good, and for the shame of the wicked/ 

kudasatyude moddhyattdl dosafmal pdkkt-k-kolvan ‘ for warding off evil 
through the sacrament. 

kattolikkappalhyilhmhu puzatt-iri'kkuhhavaykka ' those who remain out- 
side the Catholic fold/ 

palddu kude fan kudicca hnlla valarttippinude * of the good training that 
one has imbibed with the mother's milk \ 

nanhale panksayil pugikkallaye 'lead us not into temptation 
nannalude ahhahhe appam mhu naanalkku tango, 'give us to-day our 
daily bread/ 

pulikku saksi mllade ' do not bear false witness 

samudrathnupuzaltu mats yam ennapole * like fish out of water ( the 
sea). 

cehhade hrdayattodu kudiya kunnad md e kuppayam ' the clothing of a 
lamb with the heart of a wolf \ 

udappinde avagasam kodukkayvan ‘ m order not to give room for offence \ 
bdva-ynlhihhu pirakkappettadine-k-kondd 'since he is born of the Father’ . 
cavuddsam ‘ mortal sin \ 

pramanam ttgaya-p-peduhhu ‘ the scripture is fulfilled 
pravrttiydle it gap pan ' m order to fulfil through deeds 
bhayahkaramaya kanakko tamburdnd,e tzrumunbage elppikkendivarum 
would have to give a terrible account before the sacred presence of the lord 
hammude mar gat Unde kadalaya elimayum padavum k u dappipa ping ale 
ulla upamyum ' the qualities of humility, moderation and love of fellow-beings, 
which form the essence of our faith.” 



MISCELLANY 


THE HARAHA INSCRIPTION AND THE GUPTA ERA 

In a note entitled ‘ The Haraha Inscription of Maukhari Maharajadhiraja Isana- 
varman ’ contributed to the Indian Culture for July 1938, I tried to prove from the 
evidence of that inscription that Dr. Fleet’s epoch of the Gupta era is in error by 
at least a hundred years. In the January issue (1939) of the same journal Mr. 
Jagannath in a note entitled ‘ The Bearing of the Haraha Inscription on the Epoch 
of the Gupta Era’ adduced arguments to show that my objections do not in any 
way upset the epoch of the Gupta era as determined by Dr. Fleet. 

I am really sorry to find the types of arguments advanced by Mr. Jagannath 
to disprove my findings His arguments are the following : 

Mr.- Jagannath admits that RJajIadhiraja Yasodharman was reigning in Mialava 
year 589 and that Suryavarman was bom about Vikrama year 590. But he denies 
the fact that Isanavaiman had achived his glorious conquests and became a Maha- 
rajadhiraja before that date, inasmuch as he says, there is nothing m the inscrip- 
tion to prove that He then assumes that Isanavarman’st victorious career may be 
supposed to have begun ten years after the birth of Suryavarman i.e , about Vikrama 
year 600 = a.d 542 before which date Jsanavarman could not have become a Maha- 
rajadhiraja. As Rajadhiraja Yasodharman’s known date, Mialava year 589, supposed 
to be equivalent to a d. 532 on Fleet’s epoch, is some 10 years prior to a d 542 when 
according to Mr Jagannath Isanavarman became a Maharadhiraja, there is ample 
room for the ‘ meteor like ’ Yasodharman to disappear by A.D. 542. - Thus the con- 
temporaneity of the two great rulers on Fleet’s epoch as shown by me, in the 
opinion of Mr. Jagannath, is not proved. 

I would request Mr. Jagannath to study the Harahia inscription carefully, es- 
pecially verse 13 which runs thus : 

witsf m f^rnt n 

' who, being victorious and having princes bending at his feet occupied the throne 
after conquering the lord of the Andhras, who had thousands of threefold ratting ele- 
phants, after vanquishing in battle the Sulikas, who had an army of a large number 
of galloping horses, and after causing the Gauqlas, living on the seashore, in future to 
remain m their proper realm’ So that any careful reader of this inscription will 
come to the same conclusions! as arrived at by the late N G. Majumdar (I. A., 
1927, p. 127) , that the defeat of the Andhra King, the Sulikas and the Gaufias happen- 
ed during the reign of Iisvaravarman and thus the glonous campaign of conquests of 
this king’s son Isanavarman ‘ preceded his sitting on his father's throne.’ This will 
be evident from a study of the fragmentary Jaunpur inscnption of Isvaravarman 
where the defeat of the Andhra king is mentioned. The mention of the Raiva- 
taka mountain m Surasfra in this fragmentary inscription seems to be in connection 
with thq defeat of the Sulikas or the Calukyas as stated in the Haraha inscnption. 
‘ In any case the three victories of the Maukhari ruler made it easier fofi him to 
assume lord paramountcy i.e, the title Maharajadhiraja’ From verse 16 of the 
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Haraha inscription Mr. JagANNATH will kindly sec that while Isanavarman was 
ruling the earth a son was bora to him who was named Suryavarman : 

srrafer ^ f^cfr 

go that Mr. Jagannath’s remark ‘There is nothing in the inscription to indicate 
that Isanavarman had achieved these conquests before the birth of Suryavarman, or 
21 years before 611 vs 5 is really deplorable 11 now Mr Jagannath admits that 
V s. 611 is the date of the Haraha inscription and Suryavarman was bom about v s. 
590, he has no othei option but to admit that Mahaitijdhirfija Isanavarman was 
ruling at least from Vikrama year 589 assumed to be identical with Mlalava year 589 
when Rajadhiraja Yasodharman was ruling and consequently also to admit the over- 
lordship of Maharajadhiraja Isanavarman over Rajadhiraja Yasodharman Thus the 
contemporaneity of the two follows and the meteoric origin and caieer oi Ya.sodhar- 
man on Fleet’s epoch, as stated by Mr. Jagannath cannot save the situation Even 
assuming with Mr Jagannath for argument’s sake, that Yasodharman ruled till 
ad. 542 after which Isanavarman became a Maharajadhiraja, we find that at this 
time the Imperial Gupta Monarch Maharajadhiraja, Kumlara Gupta of Sam 224 = 
ad 542 on Fleet’s epoch was ruling Does not the contemporaneity of two Mah'a- 
rlajiadhiriajas and Rajadhiraja Yasodharman show as clearly as possible the utter 
incorrectness of Fleet’s epoch of the Gupta era 7 

Moreover, savants will kindly see that the real meaning of (verse 21 of the 
inscription) Ekadasa-tinktesu satsu sdtita vidvt szl | sate sic saraddm patyan bhuvah- 
Sri-sanavarmani 1 1 is that the dilapidated temple of Siva was repaired by Surya- 
varman when six hundred years is already superfluous by eleven i e , in Samvat (600- 
11, or) 589, while the illustrious Islanavarman who had crushed his enemies, was the 
lord of the earth. “ In the Annual Report of the Luckmiv Museum (for the year 
ending 31st March, 1915, p 3 footnote) it was suggested that ‘ Taking atnikta (see 
the verse 1 quoted above) m the sense of superfluous, the other possible meaning will 
be 589 ’ “ (the late N. G Majumdar, 4 A Hariahla stone inscription I A 1917, 
p. 125 ff ) i.e,, v s. 589 = a.d 532 — Saka 454 That this is the really correct mean- 
ing will be evident from the silver coins bearing the names of Isanavarman, dated 54 
and 55, and of his son Sarvavarman, dated 58 These dates arc evidently in the 
Saka era with omitted hundreds and equivalent to Saka (4) 54, (4) 55 and (4) 58 — 
ad. 532, 533 and 536 i= vs 589, 590 and 593 respectively The first date Saka (4) 
54 is exactly the year (v s 589) of the Harfiha inscription. The year 52 of Tora- 
mlana’s coins was supposed by Fleet to denote years of Toramana’s leign Gen. Cun- 
ningham suggested that the date is Saka with omitted hundreds i e 52 = 452 The 
late Prof Rapson remarked on the former suggestion 4 This explanation is render- 
ed less probable by the fact that the Maukharis Isanavarman and Sarvavarman and 
also Bhlmasena apparently date m years of i the samel era’ (Indian Coins !, p 29). 
In fact as already shown by me (in my paper on the Gupta era), the date 52 of 
Toramiana, =Saka 52 = ad 130 = (Gupta) Yikrama Sam 188 — Krta or Mialava 
year 588, only one year previous to Mlalava year 589 when Yasodharman defeated 
Toramj ana’s son Mihirakhula. Thus it is evident that Mahlarlajadhiraja Isanavarman 
was ruling at least from about 20 years previous to v. S 589 and was ruling till about 
v s 592 ( — Saka 457), after which Mahlanajiadhiraj a Sarvavarman was ruling. 

Again, the Chinese historians mention an emperor of India, called Yueg-nai, king 
of Kiapih who sent ambassadors to China in ad 428 This name has rightly been 
identified by Capt Wilford (Asiatic Researches, Vol IX, pp 42-44 and 110-11) 
with Yajnavarman. This was evidently the great king Yajnavarman about whom 
we learn from his grandson Anantavarman’s cave inscriptions found near Gaya (seems 
to me to be 4 Kiapili ’ or Gayapun) written in Gupta script That the date of 
Maukhan Yajnavarman was about a.d 400 will be evident from the following : 4 But 
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the letters of the inscriptions of Anantavarman are older in form than those of the 
Haraha inscription The tripartite Ya which is a characteristic of the Kushan and 
the early Gupta alphabets, is used promiscuously dong with its later developed forms, 
in the Haraha inscription But m the inscriptions of Anantavarman only the tripar- 
tite form 1 of Ya i is to be met with. This is a clear indication that they are of con- 
siderable earlier date’ (N G Majumdar, ‘ A Harahia stone Inscription ’, I A, 1917, 
p 125 ff ) On Fleet’s epoch, the Gupta Emperor Kumaragupta I was ruling India 
m ad 428 (=Sam 108) and there was no room for any other Emperor Yueg-nai 
(Yajna) to send ambassadors to China dunng Kumiara I’s rule, thus showing that 
kings other than the Impenal Gupta’s were ruling m Magadha about ad 428. The 
late Jayaswal also in his History of India (p. 115) comes to the conclusion from 
the drama “ Kaumudi-Mahotsava ’ that the Varmans (Sundaravarman, Kalyanavar- 
man etc ) (evidently the Maukhar? Varmans) were ruling m Magadha about the 
fourth century AD 

As for the Menialgadh inscription of the Chahamana Pnthvirajai (II) of v. s 
1226, Mr Jagannath will kindly see that there the year is stated as ‘ Mdlavesar 
gata-vatsara ’ Everyone knows that Vikram'aditya was lord of Malava ( Ujjaini- 
p urav ardd his vara) as well as of Magadha ( ‘ Patdipuravaradhisvma ’) . The composer 
of the inscription wanted to date the same m the era of king Vikramladitya who was 
lord of Malava. This has nothing to do with the reckoning ‘ traditionally handed down 
by the Malava tribe ’ ( Malavdmm gan-amnate ) or ' from the date of the establish- 
ment of the Republic m Malava ‘ ( Malavdndm gana-sthitya) . We should remember 
that the Mialava or Krta era fell into disuse several centuries before Vikraima year 
1226 = ad 1169. 

Mr Jagannath accuses me by saying ' It is uncritical to say definitely that 
Maharajadhiraja Kumaragupta, son of Narasimhagupta, has to be placed in c AD. 
532 and thus Fleet's theory creates a conflict and states that Maharajadhiraja 
Kumaragupta, son of Narasimhagupta ruled in ad 472. If this date for the above 
Kumaragupta be accepted then on Fleet’s epoch he must be assumed to be ruling 
in Vikrama (equivalent on Fleet's epoch to Malava) year 530 We know that 
m Malava year 524 Govmdagupta, son of Candragupta II was governor of Vaisall 
(not to speak of Malava year 529 when his brother Kumaragupta I, was ruling). 
Thus Mr Jagannath and his authorities Mr. Pannalal, R D. Ranerjee, Drs. 
V Smith, H C Roy Chowdhury and R C. Majumdar cannot but admit that 
the interval between the known dates of Govindagupta and his great grandson 
Kumaragupta is one of six yearaf only (or, one year only between Kumaragupta I 
and his great grandson) ’ 1 1 For, from the Bhitari seal we know that Govindagupta’s 
brother Kumaragupta I’s son was Budhagupta wrongly read as Puragupta (Vide 
also S K. Sakaswati, ‘ A Gold com of Budhagupta I C Vol I pp. 691-92) whose 
son was Narasimhagupta and the latter’s son was Kumaragupta, thus exactly 
verifying Yuan Chwang's statement that Sakraditya’s (Kumaragupta I’s) son was 
Budhagupta (Sam 165, 175) who seized the throne (evidently from Skandagupta, 
his half-brother) From Yuan Chwang’s Records and his Life we know that Budha- 
gupta was succeeded by £ Ta-ta-ka-to-ku-to ’ rendered as Ta-tha-ga-ta-gupta. The 
Chinese word seems to be a copyist’s error for the real modern name 4 Gha-to-tka-ca- 
gu-pta’, (Kie-ta = Kaccha, the modem Cutdh) From the evidence of the gold 
coin bearing the name 4 Ghato ’ Mr Allen correctly states that this kmg Gha- 
fo-tka-ca-gu-pta £ must be contemporary with those (kings) known from the Bhitari 
seal’ (ie, Budha, Narasimha and Kumiara). Again, Yuan Chwang says that after 
Gha-to-tka-ca-gu-pta Baladitya (Narasimhagupta) succeeded to the throne whose 
son was Fa-she-lo (?) or, Ku-mo-lo ( ? ). The transliteration of this is also given as 
£ Chin-kang taken for ' Vajra-pani (hasta) ’ but should in my opinion be rendered 
as £ Sakti-hasta ’ which is a synonym of £ Kumara ” (or, ‘Kartikeya’) thus exactly 
verifying the statement in the Bhitari seal that N arasimhagupta’s son was Kumara- 
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gupta/' Thus Kumaragupta of Sam 154 = a.d. 472 ( — Vikrama or Malava year 
530) on Fleet’s epoch, cannot be the son of Narasimhagupta Narasnhhagupta’s son 
Kumaragupta is evidently Kumaragupta of Sam. 224 (= ad, 542 on Fleet’s epoch 
= Vikrama Sam. 600) . And as Fleet’s adherents assume Vikrama and Malava years 
to be identical, Mr Jagannath will kindly see that Narasimhagupta may safely be 
placed m Malava year 539, contemporaneous wilh Yasodharman and therefore of 
Mihirakula. So that, the tale told by Yuan Chwang is not m the least pseudo-histo- 
rical as supposed by Mr. Jagannath and his authonty the late Vincent Smith 
As the Later Guptas followed the Imperial Gupta monarchs, does not this 
show that Krsnagupta, the first Later Gupta ruler ruling about a.d. 432 and 
Mahiariajadhir&ja Kumaragupta of the Imperial Cupta line ruling in Sam 224 = 
ad. 542 on Fleet’s epoch (not taking account of at least three other Gupta monarchs 
who must have followed him, namely Vi$nu Gupta Candraditya, Candragupta III 
Dvadasaditya and PraldasSditya, carrying the Imperial Gupta rule beyond ad 600 
on Fleet’s epoch, ie., shortly before Yuan Chwang’s visit), the same is in error 
by at least a hundred years as shown by me 

I request Mr Jagannath will kiridly ponder over the-e m the interests of 
truth and express his frank opinion on the correctness oi otherwise of Fleet’s epoch. 

Daulatpur. Dhirendra Nath Mookerjee 


CORRIGENDA 

Vol. II, Dec. 1939. 

P. 580, 1. 24, for actor read * altar 
P. 580, 1. 24, for adopted read • dompted. 

P. 580, Note 2, line 2, for 57 read . 75 
P. 584, 1. 27, for nowwheie read nowhere. 

P. 585, 1 12, for on read an 
P 587, 1 7 read in die Luft hinein. 

P 587, 1 13, read zu werden was er ist. 

P. 587, I 14, read was er nur zu s etn scheint. 

P. 589, 1. 6, for destruction read distinction 
P. 589, 1 32, for observation of lead observation to. 

Vol. Ill, April, 1940. 

P 1, 1. 5, for isI read * ist 

P. 3, 1 9, for casually read causally. 

P 3, 1 16, read pneuma 

P. 3, Note 5, 1 3, read here with that intended by the 
P 5, Note 10, 1. 3, for queon read * qu’on. 

P. 9, Note 19, 1 27, for thoidbaka read : Itivuttaka 
P. 10,, Note 22 continued, 1 5* for a, read : as. 

P. 11, 1 9, for infinite read infinity. 

P. 11, Note 26, line 5, for wide read : wife. 

P. 11, line 26, for mind read * mind is 

P 12, Note 28, 1. 6, for atta read atta 

P 13, 1. 21, read : Swarzenski 

P. 14, 1. 1, read “ May it be known to 

P. 13, for sin entbilde sin read • sich entbilde sin. 

P, 13, Note 29 continued, 1 5, for padbajaka read : pabbdjaka. 
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History of Rajputam (m Hindi) Vol. I by Jagadish Singh Gahlot, mras with 
a Foreword by Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, m a., f r a,s.b , Director-General 
of Archaeology m India ; Hindi Sahitya Mandir, Jodhpur, 1937 ; Pp 721 ; Size 
6i"X10" Pnce Rs. 5. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Rai Bahadur Pandit Gauri Shankar Hiracharid Ojha 
has undertaken to write an exhaustive history of that old, picturesque and chivalrous 
country, known as Rajputanai since at least the Mahab'harata, but has as yet only 
succeeded m publishing a little less than a dozen volumes covering only the histories 
of a few big states such as Oodeypur, Jodhpur, Bikaner and a few others. As was 
to be expected from the pen of such an eminent scholar it is a painstaking, laborious 
and lengthy undertaking and! requires time to complete it Being entirely based on 
authentic tradition, paper documents and stone inscriptions, its accuracy cannot be 
questioned. 

But to the general public the only source for knowing the history of this beauti- 
ful country with inspiring and admirable episodes and thrilling adventures, was the 
Annals of Raj put ana by Col Tod But being in English and besides being only 
a collection of stones, tested by personal travels and observations, it 1 could neither 
satisfy the scholars nor could the general public derive an accurate knowledge 
from it. 

Mr. Jagadish Chandra Gahlot, the author of the work under review has under- 
taken to wnte in a lucid manner an authentic and scholarly history of the several 
big and small states in Rajputana. The present is the first volume) and others will 
follow. It is fully illustrated with portraits and pictures of incidents. Out of over 
seven hundred pages of this volume no less than 126 pages are devoted to a general 
description of the country which is so very helpful in understanding the position of 
the states as well as habits, customs, families and foreign relations, common to all 
the states. It then gives a detailed, yet succinct history of half a dozen states 
beginning with that of Mewad the capital of which is Oodeypur The narrative 
does not confine itself to the political history of a state but describes its finances, 
social structure, customs, feudatories and other subordinates, trade and commerce 
and so oa 

Such is then this umque history. The talented and the first Indian Director- 
General of Archaeology, Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, has contributed an appreciative 
Foreword to this volume, which renders other praise unnecessary. As observed by 
him “I commend this book to the notice of the public who will find that Mr. 
Gahlot’s well documented book fulfils a long-felt want of a reliable work on the 
states of Rajputana.” 


M. V. Kibe. 


Sources of Karnataka History, Vol. I. edited by S. Srikantha Sastri, M.A., published 
by the University of Mysore in the Mysore University Histoncal Series, Demy 
pp. 48 + 238, Mysore 1940, Pnce Rs. 3/-. 

It is a praiseworthy effort on the part of the University of Mysore that it has 
inaugurated a Historical Series in which the Sources of Karnataka History, Vol. I, 
is edited by Prof. S. Srikantha Sastrl A good many records, both epigraphic and 
literary, bearing on the vanous aspects of the history of Deccan in general and 
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Kamiataka in particular have been brought to light and used in various contexts in 
the last fifty years or so. The bulk of such records is daily increasing, and some 
of them are not easily accessible so the workers m the field of Karnataka history 
would really welcome with great pleasure such volumes for ready reference. 

In this volume the editor has given 133 passages, long and short, both from epi- 
graphic and literary sources. They are m Sanskrit, Kannada, Tamil, Telugu and 
Prakrit ; and some extracts, bearing on the Karnataka history, arc given in their 
English garb from Greek and Chinese sources In most cases the extracts arc ac- 
companied by a short summary of facts and some explanatory remarks m English. 
The Introduction m English gives m a nut-shell the salient facts about Karnataka, 
its geography, political history, literature and fine arts, and religious, social, economic 
and cultural aspects It is followed by useful genealogical tables of different dy- 
nasties The specialist may differ here and there from some of the icmarks of the 
editor, but the limited space prohibits their discussion in details To note just a 
few instances, the remarks on Prabhiacandra (p 66) may be rewritten m the light 
of the latest researches (Anekanta Vol I, pp 130 etc , N yd yah mn udac a nd ra, Intio, 
Bombay 1938). As to Sakatlayana (p 69), he belonged to the Yapanlya Samgha 
( Journal of the Uni. of Bombay, Vol I, part vi) Asngaks date (p 70) may be 
undertsood as Vikrama era which solves the difficulty felt by the editor ( The Kar- 
nataka Historical Quarterly Vol. II, part i) Jmendrakalyunabhvudaya is not the 
work of Hastimalla (p 237) but of Ayyaparya 

We sincerly wish and feel sure that many more volumes would be published like 
this to bring within easy reach the rich sources of Karnataka history. On the 
one hand these sources indicate what facts we already know and on the other what 
links are still needed to have a connected account and a complete 1 sketch We would 
like to give a few suggestions which the editors may kindly consider in shaping the 
subsequent volumes . 

C i) There should be a map of Karnataka in every volume showing the then 
boundaries of Karnataka and marking the ancient places with their modern names 
wherever possible, (n) In the case of many important lrtciary passages the requisite 
references are not noted It ns quite necessary that M'-'s or printed editions should 
be mentioned with due desenptions (iu) It is not unlikely that the editor might 
handle, in course of his collection, ccitam critical discussions on these passages in 
different contexts It would be quite welcome, if reieiences to such discussions are 
also noted ( iv ) Time has arnved that we should look at the history of Karnataka 
from an all-India point of view, and I feel that the editor means this when he gives 
the summanes of some of the passages in English It is necessary therefore that 
the original passages may be presented eithei in Roman or m Devon marl characters, 
so that the originals also may be handled by those who do not know mme of the 
south Indian scripts Some of the Kannada passages, which have predominant per- 
centage of Sanskrit words, can be easily followed by scholars in the North, if they 
are presented m Devaniagari characters with a couple of special types (v) From 
the present collection it is abundantly clear that the Tama works contain a lot of 
historical material in their introductions and prasashs We wish that these .sources 
in Prakrit, Sanskrit, Tamil, Kannada and Telugu might be tapped nioie exhaustively , 
and the data available would shed abundant light on the chronology () f Indian his- 
tory and literature. This would help us to get cleared a tew of our haxy notions 
about the dates of some of the Tamil works of antiquity (vi) The Sanskrit passages 
should be presented more accurately especially with regard to spacing etc (vu) 
Lastly there should be an exhaustive Index of all the proper names Perhaps the 
editor means to add it in the last volume 

It is Mysore that has given the world of scholars the grand volumes of Epigra- 
ph™ Carnatim, and there could not have been a better body than the University of 
Mysore to publish the sources of Karnataka history. This handy volume is a pre- 
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aous possession for the student of Karnataka histoiy We sincerely thank Prof. 
S Srikantha Sastri for his patient labour on the first volume and eageily await the 
publication of subsequent volumes. 

Kolhapur. A. N. Upadhye 


l J pankad-Vdkya-M ahJdkoia (oi a concordance to 223 Upanujads) Vol. I (=tf to «t) 

by Gajanan Shambhu Sadhale Sha&tri Published by the “ Gujarati ” Printing 

Piess, Fort, Bombay, 1910 , Pp 351 , Price Rs. 7 Sue —71" X 11". 

It is now 50 years 1 since Col Jacob, published! his U panhad-Vtikya-KoZa or a 
Concordance to 45 UpamsadA m 1891 There is no Sanskrit Scholar in the woild 
who has not utilised this valuable life-boat while navigating on the high seas of Sans- 
krit-hteraturc during the last hall a centuiy. Now that this reference book 
is gone out of print there is a crying demand for a reprint of it from Sanskrit Scholars 
all over the world. We are, therefore, glad to find m the volume before us a similar 
concordance to five times the number of Upamsad* used by Col. Jacob for his work 
The piescnt elaborate Concoi dance by Shastn Sadhale is projected m 2 Vols. of 
which Vol I has just appeared and the work of bringing out Vol II is in progress. 
The work of compiling such monumental work single-handed speaks volumes for the 
patience and learning of Shastn Sadhale, who is already running his 72nd year and 
we hope he would be encouraged by Sanskrit Scholars and learned bodies all over the 
world to complete Vol. II of this Concordance before long There is no greater satis- 
faction to a scholar than that affoided by the completion of his life’s work designed 
and carried out for the benefit of comrades in the field in a spirit of service and 
devotion to duty, which is characteristic of Indian Shastns but which is now getting 
rare 

' God helps those who help themselves ’ and the labour of Shastri Sadhale on 
this Mahukosa has not been ‘•pent in vain The new Ruler of Baroda, His Highness 
Maharaja Pratapsmha Gaekwai has already donated Rs 3,000 towards the cost of 
publishing this work This is a magnanimous gift and it is but in the fitness of 
things that the woik ns dedicated to the Maharaja. It gives us great pleasure to 
find Maharaja Pratapsiniia following the best traditions of his grandfather His 
Highness Mahaiaja Sayaji Rao Gaekwar who had a solt corner foi learned men 
and learning of any nation m the woild and much more foi Indian Scholais and 
learned bodies It ns aho giatitymg to note that the University of Bombay has 
donated Rs 1,000 for the present work and thus evinced its appreciation for the 
work oil Shastn Sadhale 

The wisdom of thei Upttmsads has saturated the entne field of Sanskrit learning 
and scholais carrying on histoncal reseaich find it a baffling problem to trace quota- 
tions from the Upamsadt to their sources. The philosophers of old had no sense 
of time and ‘-pace as they were “ dtk-kala-anavac< hinna ” but the history ol literature 
is based on time and i>pau Thcie has spruntj into being a host of Upantsads from 
the earliest times to the present day and consequently the task of detcxmining even 
then relative chionology has become extremely difficult It would be a red-letter day 
in the history of Critical Sanskrit Scholarship when the history of every Upamshadic 
quotation is proved and recorded with textual variations in an Encyclopaedia of 
Quotations For such a histoiy the present M&hakoZa should prove extremely useful. 
Then again scholars who want to edit many Vedanta texts are unable to trace .some 
of the Upamshadic quotations to their sources which are not available m a published 
form For this purpose Shastn Sadhale has utilised many Upamshads which are at 
present available only in a Manuscript form 

To burden a scholar in his 72nd year with suggestions! regarding the improve- 
ment of his work may be considered sacrilegious However, in the interest of a wider 
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use of his valuable work of a life-time we feel it our duty to record one suggestion for 
his consideration viz the preparation of an Index to the leading words in the Quota- 
tions recorded in, the Mahdkosa, m the absence of which we find it difficult to make 
full use of the wealth of material garnered m these Volume* In the Dictionaries of 
Quotations from English and other literatures we always find an Index of leading 
words appended to each Dictionary Even m the Hobson-Jobson, by Yule and 
Burnell we find an exhaustive Index of 335 pp in a volume of 1021 pp. Such an 
Index is a necessary adjunct to a monumental work and should not be avoided if the 
work is to be used for frequent reference by every Sanskrit Scholar. With this sug- 
gestion we take leave of Shastn Sadhale’s labour of love put in neat pnntmg by the 
Gujarati Printing Press of Bombay, to whom we offer our best thanks foi the suc- 
cessful production of the present volume. 


P. K Gode. 


Some Sayings of the Buddha (according to the Pah Canon) Translated by F L. 

Woodward, with an Introduction by Sir Francis Younghusband , Oxford 

University Press, London, 1939, Pp xxvi T 356 , (World’s Classics No. 483) 

Price — 2/6 net , Size . — 3i"X6*" 

Some Saying of the, Buddha was first published) in 1925. It was later pub- 
lished for the first time m the celebrated World’s Classus in 1939. Buddhism 
aiose as a vigorous re-action to Brahmamcal Sacerdotalism The oral tradition of 
Lord Buddha’s teaching was handed down by his disciples and spread like wild 
fire in India and also in outside countnes It left an abiding impression on Indian 
life and thought Buddha occupies a place for himself as a Hindu reformer and 
founder of a new religion. 

This pocket edition of Buddha’s Sayings before us now published in the 
World's Classics Series will help many a! searcher after Truth who gets bewildered 
by diverse ways of thought and action and' much more by the stupendous mass of 
literature on Buddhist religion and philosophy which enshrines the* simple teaching 
of Lord Buddha Buddha’s teaching arose out of his experience of life and though 
it looks simple it is “ exceedingly difficult to cairy out ” as Sn Francis Young- 
husband puts it m his excellent Introduction to the volume bt fore us All best 
thought is immortal and it exercises a vivifying influence on all introspective souls 
The present volume contains the quintessence of Buddha’s teaching arranged m 
18 chapters and makes delightful reading, divested as it is of all technicalities and 
presented to the common run of educated minds in the pristine purity of Buddhist 
tradition as preserved in the Plali Canonical literature In short it is a pocket-size 
Buddhist Bible which reminds us of Dwight Goddard’s Buddhist Bible May 
Buddha’s message be earned to every mind in a reflective mood in all corners of 
the world through the efforts of Mr. Woodward and the Publishers of World's 
Classics 1 


Poona 


P K Gode 



CORRESPONDENCE 


To 

The Editor, New Indian Antiquary, 
POONA 4 


Sir, 


On page 381 oi your January issue, an inscription fiom Beyl has been re 
produced Mr, Diskalkar, the editor of this Inscription, in his introductory note 
writes, “ A question arises here how could Damau, son of Pilaji, who ruled from 
vs, 1788 to 1824 have built a tank in Beyt which was conquered by the Gaikwads 
m vs 1873 (1817 ad.) "7 

The following letter from the Gaikwad ruler to his Kathiawad Subha corro- 
borates the genuineness of the inscription. 

vnft mm pi wi qfans m m m ^ 

#sn#ff ttwr #rar sn|. ait m w qst. 

t ?it ant qt m are •— fts wi 

a m, ® ml mm. 

(Historical Selections front i Baroda State Records, Vol, V-46) 

The date of this letter corresponds to 12th April 1814, three years earlier than 
the date of the conquest of Beyt by the Gaikwads assumed by Mr, Diskalkar 

The letter quoted above dearly shows that the Gaikwads were in power over 
Kathiawad befoie 1815 a.d. 


Yours truly, 
C. V. Joshi 

Stale Record Office, 

Bat oda, 19th February 1941. 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The Repait of the Bharatiya Vidyd Bhavan far 1940 just published shows 
commendable progiess in the different spheres of academic activities in which this 
Research Institute has been engaged since its very inception two years ago The 
Bhavan has at present Departments for research and instruction in (1) Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology, (2) Priakritic Languages and Hindi, (3) Gujarati, 
(4) Bhagavata Dharma, (5) Jama Studies, and (6) Indian History The Professors 
m charge of these Departments, besides doing research work themselves, train 
post-graduate research students for the MA. and Ph D degrees ol the Bombay 
University Besides these activities the Bhavan conducts a Sanskrit Puthashala, 
where students are trained for the several Sanskrit examinations m Sdfnlva, Vva- 
kenana etc conducted by Govt Sanskrit College, Benaies and the Bengal Govt 
Sanskrit Association, Calcutta. To create populai interest in their work the Bhavan 
has been conducting a Department for instruction in Jyotis and an Extension 
Lecture Series Of more abiding interest to outside scholars aie the Publications 
of the Bhavan, which comprise a reseaich journal called the Bharatiya Vidya , now' 
running its Second Volume, and several other publications including critical editions 
of texts and other original works now projected by the Bhavan We feel confident 
that the progress shown by the Bhavan so far will gather momentum as years pass 
by and that this research institute under the able guidance of Shri K M Munshi 
and his learned collaborators like Mum Jinavijayaji, Dr Patel and others will 
take its rightful place among premier research bodies of India at no distant date 
India is now bristling with energetic young Indologists and the responsibility of 
directing their individual research effort to national enterprises in the academic 
sphere must be shouldered by learned bodies like the Bhavan We Iherelore look 
forward with great interest to the preparation of the National History of India 
under the guidance of Shri Munshi contemplated by the Bhavan as stated in the 
Rcpoit under notice It is high timci lor Indian scholais to apply themselves to 
the task before them with the tools kept at their disposal by lcseaich bodies like 
the Bhavan, the Bhandarkar Institute, the B B R A Society, the* Duran College 
Research Institute, to mention only a few from the Bombay Presidency The 'days 
of Prize essays in research matters are now gone and the cause of research can 
only advance if the research worker sets himself to his task in a puiely disinterested 
manner 


The Report of the Archeological Department of the Gwalior State lor the year 
1938-39 contains among other interesting notes a note on the exploration work 
of the Department (pp 13-20) which would be read with interest by every lover 
of Indian Archaeology The State of Gwalior, we are happy to note, sanctioned 
during the year of the Report the necessary funds for trial excavations on some 
sites selected by the Department viz (1) the site of ancient ITjjayim popularly 
known as Garrh, (2) the Vaisya Tekn and (3) Kumbhar Tekn IJjjayim was once 
the centre of ancient Indian culture, though now a desolate waste and we are, there- 
fore, curious to learn more about its culture from archeological excavation to en- 
able us to see how far the literary traditions about this culture are justified m the 
light of archaeological evidence. As a result of the excavation work carried out 
by the Department numerous interesting objects have been unearthed (pp 73-78). 
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These objects of course belong to the different levels of the excavations and hence 
tell their own tale. We may mention a lew of these finds such as bricks , pieces 
of pottery , coloured stone beads , bangles of lac, shell, copper and glass , coloured 
China ware , coins, square and round , punch-marked copper coins , funeral urns ; 
earthen cups and beads , ear-rings' of shell and copper , axes and spear heads , 
Avanti copper com , Andhra copper coin , terra cota toys , earthen vessels ; a stone 
panca hnga ; stone lelic caskets ; ivory caskets , conch ear-rings ; Indo-Sassanian 
punch-marked cast; ivory objects (dice, toy dagger, casket) ; clay seals, earthen 
bangles ; human skeletons , painted teeth of a skeleton , tooth of a camel , enamelled 
painted tiles , pottery lamps , carved brick , carved shell bangles etc The correct 
valuation of these rich finds and their bearing on the history of Ujjami will be 
given by the Department after the excavations are completed but the Govt of 
Gwalior will be fully justified m spending more money on the excavations and 
conducting them under the able and experienced guidance of Mr. M B Garde, the 
present Director of Archaeology, who has done well m availing himself of the advice 
of Rao Bahadur K. N Dikshit, the Director-General of Archaeology in India i,n 
the selection of sites for excavation and the occasional inspection of the excavation 
work carried out on these sites The Report under notice is richly illustrated, with 
not less than 32 plates containing photographs of excavated objects as also of the 
copies of wall paintings 1 from Bagh Caves in the Archaeological Museum at Gwalior 
and hence deserves perusal by all lovers of! Indian antiquities 


On the 8th oi Maich 1941 Indology lost one of its greatest sons, full of years 
and honours, in the personality of Sir George Abraham Grierson, the foremost 
authority on Oriental Languages, whose devoted labour for over sixty years bears 
witness to his versatile intellect and critical acumen in the study of Indian and 
Central Asian tongues It was only in 1936 that a Volume of Indian and Iranian 
Studies, was presented to him on his 85th birthday by fellow-workers all over the 
world and we all mourn his loss to-day, though we are proud of his monumental 
achievements in the form of the pondeious volumes of the Linguistic Survey of India, 
his innumerable papers on linguistics and his many grammars of known and un- 
known languages, Sir George belonged to the older generations of the Indian Civil 
Service, which he joined m his 23id year and adorned by hi.s ever increasing literary 
output culminating m the completion of his twenty volumes ol the Linguistic Survey 
of India m his 77th year It is difficult for us to do justice to his linguistic genius, 
his exemplary hie and scholarly aidour m this vShort tnbute to his memory. We 
hope to record at no- distant date for the benefit of our readers a literary biography 
of this great linguist and a gieat man, whose service to the cause of Indian philology 
will continue to inspire Indian Scholais in the study of their neglected vernaculars 
in the generations to come Sir George has firmly laid the foundations of such study 
and it behoves us now to erect a monument on them worthy of these foundations 
and worthy of the master-builder whose boundless energy and imdimmed vision has 
already tnumphed our all the basic difficulties in this field 

& V ** V A 


The Vedas are the substratum of Hindu iefigion and culture Leaving aside 
the average Hindu belief of old that they are divine m origin it is now granted by 
all educated Indians that they are the oldest record.s of the Aryan race and! as such 
extremely valuable for a proper understanding of the Hindu culture and thought 
that has evolved during the last three thousand years. Barring the study of the 
Vedas by a few specialists, the average Hindu is absolutely ignorant of the nature 
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and contents of the Vedas. This state of things is anything but satisfactory and 
reflects no credit on us, the modern descendants of the ancient Aryans. The reasons 
which have led to this situation are mainly (1) the absence of cheap and accurately 
printed editions of the Vedas and (2) absence of ceaseless effort to take them to the 
homes of persons who are interested in them and who can afford to spend a little 
on this national hentage of theirs 

In view of this neglect of the Vedas by the average Hindu the efforts of Pandit 
S D. Satavalekajr and his collaborators of the Svadhylyai Man dal, Aundh (Dist 
Satara, Bombay Province), to publish cheap and accurate editions of the Vedas 
and allied literature are most praiseworthy. He has succeeded m publishing so far the 
following texts: (1) Rgveda-Samhitd (Rs 5), (2) Sukla-Yajuwedw-Vdja&meyl 
Smhhitd (Rs. 2), (3) Sam civ eda-Samhitd (Rs 3'), (4) Atharvaveda-Samhita (Rs. 3); 
(5) Kdnva-Samhitd (Rs 3) Those who have seen these nice editions of the Vedas 
can easily vouch for the painstaking editing of these texts and the amazingly cheap 
pnces at which they are placed on the market by the assiduous Pandit whose zest 
and tenacity in collecting funds for this labour of love has already evoked admiration 
from scholars and laymen in all parts of India He hopes to bring out shortly a few 
more volumes such as (1) MaitrdyanbSamhitd, (2) Kathaka-Samhita, (3) Tmthriya n- 
Samhttd, (4) Sdmagdm (Kauthumi and Ramyanl), (5) Pmppaldda-Sam httd, (6) 
Jaimimya-Samhita of the Samaveda, (7) Samagdna (Jaimimya) and (8) Kap^hala- 
Samhttd Such literary projects involve considerable time and expense and require 
financial support from everyone m an unstinted manner so that Pandit S\tavallkar’s 
efforts to populanse Aryan culture and thought .should be crowned with success. 
Every library m India worth the name, if not every Hindu ol average means, should 
possess a complete set of these Vedas. If we keep copies m our libraries of the Bible 
and the Quran with a view to understand the religious background of the Christian 
and the Muslim thought, there is greater reason for keeping a set of the Vedas among 
our literary possessions, as possession, though it means nine points in law, means ten 
points for people of studious minds. 
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A 

Abhenajji, 372, 374, 376 
Abhidhamma, 412 

Abhidhmaunlamam, of Hemacandia, 
87 n 

Abhmava, his Mabopadcsh-vimsatika 
compared with Nirguna-manasa piija 
32 ff , his Paramurthmarusarngraha, 32 
AbJviscka of Bh'asa, 4 It 
Abul Fazal, 258. 

Abu, Patel, 126 
Abu Zayd Hasan, 318 
Acala, 204. 

Achaba ( ? ) 380 

Acaryas, ssuccession list of Jam, 278 
Adaji (Adenaj]i), caused a Jen to be 
built m Siyam, 377, killed, 401 
Adityasena, ol Magadha, 246, 247 , 
flourished during the last days of 
Haisha, 217, 254, 421. 

Adityavarman, a prince of Sumatra, 27 , 
is identified with Avalokitesvaia, 27. 
Advaitaratmkosa of N rsimhasrama, 71 
Advmtaratnakoi,apmkai,a of Kr$niananda, 
71 

Afzalkhan, his meeting with Sivaji as 
described in the Sivakavya, 88 
Aghia Mirah, pupil of Bihzad, 258 
Agrawala, Vasudeva S - Pun'acarya 
SamjhavS for Lakaras, 39-40 
Ahikarade, wife of Riijaclhara, 195 , 276. 
Ahmad Isfahani, 262 
Ahmad, Putashah, 202 
Ahmadshah (of Delhi), 398. 

Ahmadshah Abdali, 264 
A’ln-i-Akban, 261 

Aiyar, L V Ramaswami, Eighteenth 
century Malayid]am Prose, 322-337, 
387-397, 429-436 
Aitareya Army aka, 1 n , 2. 

A-l. Urruavabhi — “ Spinne ”, 129-131 
Aihole, inscription of, 248 
Ajaji, 205 , son of Jam Satrasala, 205 , 
killed, 205 

Ajamkhan, 205, viceroy of Gujrat, 205 
AjantS, 411. 

Ajitanjaya, 423. 

Akbar, 203 

258 , invited Iliravijayasuri, to 

Delhi, 273 

Akherajji, 280, his death, 347, 351, 370 
Akimcanna Self-naughting, 1-16 , out- 
lines of the doctrine of, 1-8 ; its Bud- 
dhist formulation, 8ff. 

Aladiya, Miya, 126, 


the help of Mr M. M. Patkar, b.a m 


Alamkaramanjari, by Sudhindratirtha 
297. 

Alamkdramka^a by Sudhindratirtha, 297- 
298 

Alberum, 244 , identifies the Gupta era 
with the Valabhi era, 420 , 424 
Aliyiaji, 379, S‘80 ; murdered by Haloji, 
380. 

Almansura, 420. 

Alukhan, 124 
Aman, 126. 

AmavakoZa , 87 n. 

Amarana, 346 

Amarapuia School or Burma Sahgha, 
24. 

Amarasimhaji, 284, 344 ; built a Deri 
in honour of Candrasenji, 288 ; his 
death, 379, 380 , killed, 401 406. 

Amarji, 407. 

Amalananda, a of Kalpataru, 71 
Ambadatta, 23 

Amenla wife of Vakta, became a Sati, 

201 . 

Amidas, 204 

Amreli, inscription of, 404. 

Amrtaaevi, wife of Varasimha, 276. 
Amsuvarman, mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion of Sivadeva (I), 244, 245, 246, 
250, 251, 252, 254 
Amula, wife of GopSla, 338 
Ananda, a Brahmachari, built a well at 
_ Gopanatha, 353 
Anandabodha, 67. 

Anandanubhava, a of Nyayaratnadipd- 
vati, 65 n. 

Anandiavimalasuri, 278 
Ananyianubhava, supposed to be the 
preceptor of Jhanaghana, 70 
Ajimdra, insaiption of, 347-348. 

Ahjali, taught Tripitakas, 412. 

Ankor Thom, 313 
Anubhavananda, 71. 

Anuiudhapur, 412, 413. 

AparSrka, 36 

Appayya Dlk§ita, _ refers to Tattva- 
suddht m his Siddhmtalesasamgraha, 
62 

Apte, V M.-— Non-Rgvedic Mantras Ru- 
bricated in the Asvalayana-Grhya- 
Sutras : Their Sources and interpreta- 
tion, 49-61, 101-110, 144-155, 171-182, 
211-222, 235-243 

Aquinas, St Thomas, 1, 3, 6 n 14, 8 n 18 
Arisimha Sangana, 202 
Arjuna, of the Zala family, 120. 
Arjunadeva, 420. 
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Arjunasimhji, 380. 

Arjunadas, 285 
AitkaSastra, 414 
Aryarak§itasun, 343. 

Asa, 202. 

Asadhara, a Jam author, 37 , a oi Kovi- 
dananda, 37 , his works, 37 , his date, 
37. 

Asaji, 348 

Asakaranji, 284 , his death, 342 
Asoji, 348. 

Asoka, 321 

Asvalayana-Grhyasutra, non-Rgvedic 
Mantras Rubricated m 49-61, 101-110, 
144-155 , 171-172, 211-222, 235-243 , 
sources of the mantras in, 49 IT, edition 
of, 49 ff, is influenced by the Vedic 
texts, 51 , interpretation of the 
mantras in, 52 if 

Atavika, equivalent to Alavaha, 35 
Athaley, N. V — Kovidananda with 
K'adambini of Asadhara, 37-39 
Atmatattva , 70, 71 

Augustine, 1 , his De ditabh animabis 
contra Mamcheos, 5 n 11 
Aurangzeb, 375 
Avaradiasa, 398 

Avencebrol, his Fons Vilde, 3n5 
Ayakhdn, 341 

Ayiaz, The Subla of Saunastra, 193 

B 

Babar, 258 , picture of his durbar, 263- 
64. 

Bab-et-mandch, stiaits of, 223 
Badk inscnptions of, 126, 351 ; date, 122, 
description, 126 , text, 126 , a village 
m the Gogha district, 126 
Bagasria inscription of, 201 , a village, 
201 

Bahadur Khanji, Nawab, 407 
Bahladurshah, mentioned m the msciip- 
tion of Velavdai, 196, 197, 200 
Bokhan, on Swap's life, list of, 93 n 
B'dlakrldd, a com on Ydjnavalkya Smrtt, 
by Visvariipa, 69 

Balaputradeva of Sailendia Dynasty, 27 
Bamamyiaji, death of, 346 
Banabhatta, 69 1 
Bandhuvarman, 419 
Barabudur, 27 

Barada Gola, a warrior, his death, 204 
Behenajji, his death, 378 
Beraja, inscription of, 373 
Bernard, St 5 

Bernier, his visit to India, 223 , arrived 
at Surat m ad 1655, 223 , died m 
ad. 1688, 223 
Betty Heimann, 4n 8 
Beyt, inscriptions, 345-346, 347, 349, 381, 
402, 408-409 
Bhladh, 284 

Bhladrod, inscription of, 378. 

Bhagatabai, her death, 283 
Bhagavatidasa, 338 
Bhagvan built a temple, 375 
Bhagvantsimhaji, Than, killed, 372. 


Bhalsana, 373. 

Bhanavad, inscription of, 376. 

Bhanp, 346, built a well at Anindara, 

Bhanji Pujaji, died in a fight with the 
English, 402. 

Bbarmalp, 275, 340 

Bharoji Frump, made repairs to the well 
at Vala, 400 

Bhasa, 414, contemporaiy of Kauplya 
414 ‘ ' 

Bhasyadipika ol Jagannatha, 290 ; quotes 
and criticises TaUvaprakdsika of 
Raghuttamatirtha, 290 
Bhatarka, 424 
Bhaita Narayana, 414 
Bhavabhuti, his date, 68 
Bhaiandviueka, 68. 

Bhavanji, 348 

Bhavarn Sword, of Shivaji, The Great, 
relerenccs to, 81 n , journalistic des- 
cription ol the, 82-83 , inference in 
Chitnis Bakhar, 83-84 , reteience m 
Shivadigvijaya, 81-85 , the description 
of the sword, 85, believed to be pre- 
served in the British Museum, 86 , 
contribution to the pioblem of, 81-100 , 
descriptions of the, 81 ff , description 
of the, by Ilari Kavi, 95 , an earlier 
historical parallel to the story of, 98 
Bhavasimha, 381 
Bhiavasimhaji, 400 
Bhavnagar, inscription oi, 375. 

Bhlaraji, 380. 

Bhedabhedanirasaprakarcma, 68 n 
Bhima, son of Liladc, 120 ; 122, 195, 276. 
Bhlma, his death, 319. 

Bhima II, his inset lption formed at 
Gala, 278 

Bhima 11, 412 , defeated Muhammad 
Ghori, 413 

Bhimji Zlala, his death, 310 
Bhoja, 343, 

Bhojadeva, of Kanauj, 254, 

Bhojarajji, 340 

son ol Candrasenji, Ins death, 

283 

Bhojarajji, 349, 377 
Bhuchar Mon, battle of, 205. 

Bhujangas, the Royal Officials of Hyam 
Wuruk, 27 , were Brahmamcal and 
Buddhistic, 27. 

Bhupatiji, 341 

Bhuvanekavahu III (1552 A I) ), brought 
ruin upon Buddhist religion by Portu- 
guese contact, 21 

Bibi Ram, queen of Muzfarshah II of 
Guzarat, 127 

Bihzad, a famous painter of Herat, 258 , 
a contemporary of Babar, 258 
Bileshvara, inscnption of, 341. 

Blake, 6 

Bodhaghana, guru of Jnanaghana, 62 , 
mentioned as the successors of Visva- 
rupacarya in the Srnndydpaddhatt, 
64 n ; followed by Jnanaghana, 66, 71 
Boethius, a of Contra Evtychen, 1 n 2 ; 
his De Consol, 3, 4. 
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Bohme, Jacob, 1, 6 n 12 
Bombay and Western India by James 
Douglas, 85 n , 86 n , 89 , description 
oi the Bhavam sword in, 89 
Brahmasiddhanta, 245. 

Brahmasiddhi, 67 n , 69 n. 

B'lhaddi anyakopantsad -bhasya-tika by 
Raghuttamatirtha, 293 
Brhaddevatd , 309, 310 
Brhatsamhitd, 312 n 
Budhagupta, 419 

Buddhaghosa, his activities m Ceylon, 20 
- — his works, 20 , raised the position 
and prestige of the Theravada Church 
of Ceylon, 20. 

Buddha, 10. 

Buddhism, expansion of, in India and 
abroad, 17-28 , m Korea, 17 , m Japan, 
17-18 , in Ceylon, 18-21 , in Siam, 21- 
23 , m Burma, 23-24 ; in Indio-China, 
24-26 , in Jaed-Sumdh d-Bcih, 26-28 , 
close association of B and Saivism m 
Champa, 25 

Buddhist Liteiaturc, Female education 
as evidenced in, 411-413 
Burma, Buddhism in, 23-24 , Buddhism 
introduced m B in Asoka’s lime, 23 ; 
forms of Buddhism m, 24 

C 

Cakravartm, 307-321 , notion of, to be 
traced to Babylon, 311 , Buddhist 
descriptions of the residence of, 311. 
Calasumana, 412 

Calhgiaphy, eight systems of, mentioned 
by Abu-l-Fazl, 258. 

Gampraj, 378. 

Candiagupta I ( Vikram'adilya) 249, 
mairied a Luchavi princess, 249; 
visited his lathei m-law\s dominions, 
250 

Candraprabhasun, a of Puihhdvaka 
Cantu , 120 
Candrasalji, 350 

Candribara, inscription ol, 123 , date, 
123, des< option, 123, text, i23 
Candiasena, 315 

Candrasonp, a Zal.l mlei, 278, 281 , his 
death, 287 

Candrasimhap, of Halvael, 125 
Candrasimhji, 374 , 401 
Chandrasimhaji, of Thalia family, 406 ; 

caused a lake to be dug, 406 
Chandnkd, 290. 

Capjibai, wife of Raja i nnhji, 316 
Carpani, E G - A Sanskrit Index Lo> the 
ChSndogya Upamsad, 232-231 
CalurvedaldlpatyasamgraLu of Hara 
datta, 71 

Ceylon, adheres to Theravada Buddhism, 
18 , Buddhism entered C in the icign 
of Asoka, 19 , Buddhaghosa s activity 
m, 20 , political unrest in C m the 
8th cen , 20 , Portuguese invasion and 
its effect on the idigion m, 21. 
Chachaji, 3'48. 


Chah Jehan = Shah Jahan, 223 
Chandoigya Upamsad, A Sanskrit index 
to the, 232-234. 

Chandrasa, inscription of, 406-407. 
Chanhu Daro, 224. 

Channa, 412. 

Chas Phaya Chakkri, deposed Phaya 
Tiak Sin in 1782 ad and established 
a new dynasty in Siam, 22 
Che eul Yeou King, 318 
Chit ms Bakhar, 84 n , composed in 
AD 1811, 93. 

Chitms, Malhar Ramrao, a of the 'Life 
of Shivlaji The Great (m Marathi), 
83 , his reference to Bhavam sword, 
83. 

Citraguptabakhar, 83 n 
Citsukha, 67 n ; 68 
Ctisukhi , 68, 68 n 
Contra Evtychen, In 2. 

Convito by Dante, 15 
Coomaraswamy, Anand, K Akimcanna 
Self-Naughtmg 1-16 
Cudasama Kings, genealogy of the, 117 
Culabhaga, 412. 

D 

Dadda I, 248 
Dadar, inscription of, 279 
Dahisarwi, inscriptions of, 203, 340 , 
a village, 203 
Dai, wife of Paid, 193 
Damaji Gaikwad, built a Siva temple at 
Loliyana, 379 , founder of the Gaikwad 
family of Baroda, 379 , 381. 

Damodar Gora, built a den, 297. 
Dandkhan, 351 

Debrunei, Albert— A-I Omavabhi— 
14 Spine ”, 129-131 
Dcvadasa, 204 

Devakuvarbai, wife of Arjunasimhp, 
became a sail, 380 
Dcvanumpiya Tissa, 19 
Dcvapala, 27 
Devapafana, 119, 201 
Devji Jiadeja, caused a temple to be 
built, 373 

Dhammaruci Aciarya, 19 
Dhammika, King of Siam, 21. 

Dhanji Pafhak, stabbed himself to death, 
349 

Dhanma, 412 
Dhanyavi^nu, 422 

Dharamasena Sri, date of his death, 195 
Dharasena, I, 424 

Dhaimadasa, an lacarya, 278 , caused a 
temple of Piarsvaniath to be built at 
Gala, 278 

Dharmamurtisuri, 343 
Dharmapiala, guru oi Nialanda, 27 
Dhokadva, 200 

Dhrangdhria, 119 , inscriptions of, 275, 
398-399 

Dhrasanavel, inscnption of, 194-195 ; 
a village near Dvaraka, 194. 
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Dhruvadeva, 246 , a Licchavi King of 
Nepal, 246 ; succeeded Sivadeva I, 
251, 252, 253, 254 

Dhrol, inscription of, 204-205 , 346 
Dhua, inscription of, 341-342 , a village, 
341. 

Dhunlaji, Riaval, 281 , killed in a fight 
with the Kathis in 1691 a.d, 281 
Dihor, founded by Hamir, 351 , inscrip- 
tion of, 374-375. 

Dipacandra, constructed the tank at 
Candiiasar, 123. 

Dipavamsa, 18 n, 412. 

Dipika-sdnkhya sata-dveidasa, 72 n. 
Diskalkar, D. B. — Inscriptions of Kathia- 
wad 111-127, 193-210, 273-288, 338- 
353, 371-382, 398-410. 

Divanji, P. C Ancient Indian History 
and Research Work, 132-143 , 161-170 
X)u\thagrnn<mt, King, spread Buddhism 
in Burma in the 2nd cen. B.c. 19. 
Dwarka, 345, 380. 

E 

Eckhart, 1, 4, 5, 5 n., 6, 7, 8 n, 13 

Escapism, defined, 2 n, 3 

Early Church Art in Northern Europe, 

13 n 

F 

Fan-Chan, sent an embassy to Mu-lun 
(Muruaigla), 423 

Fa-Hien, gives account of the trace of 
Buddhism m Java (about 413 a.d ), 
26 

Frued, 4 n, 8 
Fu-nan, 316, 318 

Fyzee, A A A — A Comprehensive Index 
to the Qur’an,, 73 

G 

Gadhaka, inscriptions of, 339, 349-350 
Gadyavallan, Tantra by Nijamata- 
prakasa, 64, 66 

Gajabhrama, son of Ranavlra, 120 
Gajama Kesaraj, 400 
Gajasimha, of Zalavad, 399 , killed, 400 
Gajasuphaji, 348, 351, 374, 377 
Gal, 1, 2 n, 7 

Gala, inscription of, 278-279 , a village, 
278 

Galapadar, a village, 277 
Ganapatinaga, cannot be identified with 
Ganesvara, 35 , supposed to be the a 
of Bhdvasataka, 35 

Ganesa, an invocation to, m the inscrip- 
tion of Mankhetra, 204 
Ganesvara, of the Uttara Kasi Pillar 
inscription, 35 , cannot be identified 
with Ganapati Nlaga, 35 , throws off 
the allegiance to Guptas, 36 , was the 
fnend of Sakra, 36 
Gangadasa, 346. 

Gangadevi, her description of the Pand- 
yan sword of Kumara Kampala, 98 


Garhwa, a fort, 249. 

Gaudavaho, 68 n. 

Ghela Somanatha, inscription of, 401-402. 
Ghogha, inscription of, 203 , a poit, 203* 
Ghose, Jogendra Chandra, obituary 
notice oi, 183-185. 

Ghose, N. C The Late Mr. Jogendra 
Chandra Ghose, 183-185 
Gilson, his La Thvolo^u > Mystique de 
Smut Barnaul, 5 n, 10, 

Girnar, inscriptions of 116-119, 120-121 , 
dates of the inscriptions, 116, 120 ; 
description of the inscriptions, 116-117, 
120-121 , Texts oi the inscriptions, 
117-119, 121 

Gitdbhdsyapi a me eadlpik d, 292. 

Gm-sko or Gm-skho <* Indo-European, 
383-385. 

Gode, P K - Hari Kavi’s contribution to 
the Problem of the Rhavanl sword of 
Shivaji the Great, 81-ltX) , — when did 
Bernier arrive m India, 223 
Gogha, inscription of, 280 
Gopala, a king oi the Pal dynasty, 252, 
254 , caused a temple of Mandparaya 
to be made, 338 
Gopalji, Ziala, lus death, 280 
340 

Gopalsirphji, 374 
Gopaniatha, inscription of, 353 
Gopam, A. S -- Female Education as 
evidenced m Buddhist Literatuic, 411- 
413 

Gosa, inscription ol, 123-124 , date, 123 , 
description, 123 , text, 124 
Govindarutha, a of San kardcdi yacai it, a, 
63, 65 , mentions Suiesvaia, as the dis- 
ciple of Sankara, 65 
Govindji, 352, 374 
Giadual saying, 9n 

Grant Duff His History oj the Mara - 
thus, 81 n 

Guha, The Uttara Kasi Pillar Inscrip- 
tion of, 34-36 , the date of the inscrip- 
tion, 34 , language, 31 , metres, 35 ; 
text of the inscription, 35 
Gunaratna, a of Sudarsanasamuccaya- 
tika, 68 

Gunavarman, prince nt Kashmir, visited 
Java in 423 a d 26 
Gundi, inscription ol, 373 , a village, 373 
Gupta Era, the epoch ol the, 419-428 , 
Iliarahu inscription and, 437-440 
Guru a am \am ah a. kd wa, by Lak?mana 

Sastrin, 64 
Gylfiginning, 4 n 

If 

Hiada, 124 

Hadnanl Suraja, 201 
Hialoji, murdered Alifiji, 380 
Halvad, inscription of, 195-196, 287-288, 
342, 348-349' 352, 377, 400 , a town 
m Dhrangadhaia Stale, 195 ; genea- 
logy of 2ala rulers recorded in the ins- 
cription of, 195 
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Hamapar, inscription of, 199 , a village 
in the Rajasitlapur Mahal, 199 
Hamirji, 348, 374 
Hamir, 280 

Hamirji, 351, conquered Kukad, 351 
Hampar, inscription of, 274-275 a village, 
274 

Haoma, its two meanings, 29 n 
Harabhamji, niler of Limb'di, 379 
Haradatta, a of Calurvedatdtparya- 
samgraha, 71 , his date, 72 , his Ponca- 
ratnamaVika, 72. 

Harahia, 247 

Hiataha, inscription and Gupta Eia, 3’47- 
440 

Ha-rapal, built a temple in Khumbad, 
122 

Harappa, 224 
Harbanji, 402 
Haribai, wile of Pat.l, 193 
Haxidiasa, 280 

Harikavi, his contribution to the pioblem 
of the Bhavani sword ol Shivaji, the 
Great, 81-100 , his works, 94 n , his 
description ol the Bhavani swoid, 95 
Hari-sena, 34. 

Harisimhaji, 402. 

Harp, 280 
Harsacarila, 69 

Harsavai dhana, of Kanauj, 244 , sup- 
posed to have started an era from 
about 606 a d , 244 , never started an 
era, 244 , 247, 248, 254. 

Harshadeva of Kamarupa, 252, 254 
Harsha Era, Epoch of the, 244 253 , used 
in Mathura and Kanauj, 244 , syn- 
chronistic table of, with mscriptional 
dates, 254 
Harshagupta, 421 
Harshavardhana Siladitva, 421 
Hasa, a merchant of Stambha-tlrtha, 112 
Hathi Sanga, killed, 400 
Hazrat Sulcman Khan, 202 
Hema, 412 
Hemalj’i, 378 
Hemamj'a, Sanghavi, 398 
Hermes, 7 
Hlba Mialla, 201 
Hieun-Tsang, 419 
Hien-Yun, 317 

Hinduism and Buddhism by Elloit, 17 n, 
18 n, 21 n, 23 n, 24 n 
Him, 343. 

Hirananda Sastri Some lare portraits 
and Washs, 257-265 

Hiravijayasuri, a Jain Acarya, invited 
by Akbar to Delhi, 273 , his demise, 
273, 278. 

History, Ancient Indian, and Research 
Work pp 132-143 , 161-170 
History of Buddhism in Ceylon by De 
Silva, 18 n, 21 n. 

Hiuen Tsang, date of his visit to Nepal, 
245, 247, 248 , visited Pulakesi's court, 
248, 316, 317 , visited Magadha in 637 
A.C. 421, 424, 


Huvm Lun, a Kopran pilgrim, 246 
Hyam Wuruk, 27 

I 

Ibm-Muqlah, 258. 

Ibn Wahab, an Arab merchant, 318 
Indo-Chma, Buddhism in, 24-26 , earliest 
trace of Buddhism in, I. is m the 2nd 
or 3rd cen ad 24 , Form of Buddhism 
in, 25 

Indo-Persian or Mughal School of Paint- 
ing 258 ff , started in the reign of 
Akbar, 258. 

Indravarman, King, 66. 

Indravarman II, founded the Monastery 
of Lokesvara m Indo-Chma, 25. 
laanavarman, 247, 421 
Isa Upamsad, 4 

hflasiddhivivarma, of Jhanottama, 64 
Itzhasa Samgraka, 86 n 
Itimad Khan Ahodi, 202 
I-Tsing, 24, 25 ; visited Sumatra in the 
7th cen , 26. 

J 

Jadejla Sangaji, Vajir of Ranmalji, 406 
Jades vara, inscription ol, 403-404. 
Jagaddeva Pratihara, 413-414 
JagamabhSrati, 378 

Jagannathatirtha, a. oif BhmyadFipikd, 
290. 

Jagisa, a village, 191 
Jahala, 343, 

Jaisimha Siddharaja, 278 , his insenp- 
tion found at Gala, 278 
Jamanagar, inscriptions of, 277-278, 343- 
344. 

Jami, a celebrated poet of Persia, 261 , 
portrait of, and 262. 

Jamm, wife of Jasa, became sati, 402 
Janaji, 346 
Jangalesa, 414 

Japan, received the doctrine of Buddha 
fiom China, 17 , Buddhism in T. had 
always an intimate connection with 
social, political and military matters, 
18 

Japanese Buddhists, twelve sects of 18. 
Jasa Ladaka, minister of Ajaji, 205, 
killed, 205 

Jasavanlasimha, son of Gajasimha, 399. 
Tasavanlsimhaji, son of Satrulalyaji, 277. 
Jasavantsimhp, 352 , killed, S77 
Jasdan, 402 

JatakamdJd, regards a Bo'dhisattva as 
dikvta, 13 n 

Java-Sumatra-Bah, Buddhism in, 26-28 
Jayabhata I, 248 
- ——-Ill, 247 , inscription of 247. 
Jayadeva, of Nepal, 248 , Nepala inscrip- 
tion of, 250, 252 ; II, 254 
Jayantabhatta, 67 

Jayarama Kavi, his Rddhdmddhava- 
vildsa, 83 n , a senior contemporary of 
Hari Kavi, 97. 
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Jayasankara, 407. 

Jayasimha, 117. 

Jayasimhaji of Viaghela family, 101. 

Jed he Kareena, Eng Tr of. 87 n. 

Jed he Sakavah, 86, 87 
Jega^Via (inscription of), 119-120, des- 
cription, 119-120, 121 , dates, 119, 

121 , texts, 120, 121. 

Jehangir, 278 
jesa , 351. 

Jethiji, killed m a battle, 376 
Jhmjuvada, inscriptions of 342, 313, 35 1 - 
352. 

Jivaka, studied with Prasenajit, 411 , 
was a son of a Courtezan, 411 n 
Jlvasambodhanai, 319 , its date of com- 
position, 319 , contains an account ol 
Sagara and his imperial attributes, 320 
Jivibai, wife of Karanji, 352 
JIvitagupta, 421. 

Jnanaghana Pujyapada, 62-72 , was a 
disciple of Bhogaghanaearya, 62 , a of 
Tattvamddhi , 62, his date (13th 
cen), 62 n his date (900 ad), 67, 
refers to the view oi Surcsvara, 67 , 
regarded as a contemporary of Ananyu- 
nubhava, 70 , 71 , distinguished from 
the author of Calmvedaldlparva^am- 
gmhadipika , 72 

Jisnugupta, 246, 252, 253', 254 
Jita, 195, 276 
Jitiade, wife of Jita, 995 
Jitamala, of S51anki family, 199 
JIvanji, 351. 

Jnanottama, a of htadddhivivarana , 65 
Jodhiap, 348 

John, 4, 4 n, 6, 11, 13 n, 14 n, 15 
Junagadh, inscription ol, 113-116 , date 
of the inscription, 113, description n< 
the inscription, 113-114 , text of the 
inscription, 114-116 

Jmapiala, a of Kharala^uci ha Pattarah, 
414 

Jmasena, 422 

K 

Kaaa Parvata, of Bagasna, 201 
Kadamba, Rama, Krsna a scribe who 
copied Kovidananda, 37 
Kadambim, a com on Kavidananda, 
of, 37 , works cited m, 37 
Kalaji, 375 

Kalambekar, Babaii Appaji, 381 

Kallavad, inscription of, 285-286 

Kalavad. 341 

Kali, 412 

Kalidasa, 414 

Kalkirfaia, 422, 423 

Kalodaka, 318 

Kalpataru of Amalananda, 71 
Kalyana, 276 

Kalyanade, wife of Raniga, 195 , caused 
a well to be dug up m Halvad, 195 
Kalyana Kesava, Sanghavi, 399, 
Kalyianamalla, 284, 285, 

Kalyanp Visia, 280 


Kalyanarai, 203 
Kalyana?, agar asiiri , 3 13. 

Kalyana Seth, 575 
Kambhalia, inscription of, 371 
Ivampai ayacanta of GangudevI, 98 n 
Kanakabai, 283 

Kanga, Euad Aland; F -Yearn 1IA 
XI- Horn Vast 29-51. 

Kang Tcii, an ambassador, 316, 317 
318 

Kanoji, Gopal, bus death, 373 , a den 
built m his honoiu, 57.> 

Karama, 316 

Kaiamado, wile oi Snclasiva Ihakui, 
279 

KaiaruMmhaji, 572 
Karanji, S’52 

Kaimaraj, piime minsUei ol Kalin sirnha, 
197 

Kaimaikar A P. The Pams in the 
Rnveda, 22 K 

Kamaji, I am NT, or Dahisaia, 205 
Kasamkiian, 280 

Kasmnad''vt, 2/6 

Kassapa Them, compikit.on of -itb- 
commcntancx of Buddhist lc\t took 
place undet the gui dance ol, 20 
Kdi> vapai>am lulu , 3 1 2 n 
Kathtilaksana 293 
Kathtiwml Sagaia, 319. 

Kathiawad, m euptions ol, 111-127, 393- 
210, 273-288, 338 353', 571-382, 398- 
40°), Li=L of the uo< nptions ol, 409- 
410. 

Kathi Suma ( ? ), his death, 341 
Kausilaki U f nomad, 9n 
Kautilya, 307, 41! 

Rayuji, 379, 380 
Ken Aiok, 27 
Kesod, 407 

Katre, Sadnshu r , I, — Bold cine to Nnsir 
Shah Kliahi in a conlunpoiaiv Ms. 
191-192 

Krsav7uun'a, 296 

Khiambhad (inscription ol), dat 122, 
description, 122 , text 122 , 

Kambhaliu, insciiption of, 352 
Khangnip, Mnbnrao, 408 
Kharalaragauha Pat lav ah of Dinapala, 
414 , roc oids some mini mat ion about 
Pratihara Taracldeva, 414 
Khare, G IT Di Salotore and the 
authentic lly of Muclhol I'aiman *>, 186- 
, iq ° 

K hlli via, ux notion ol, 346 
Kheneidip, 378, burned to 'dealh, 378 
Khetaji, 348 

Khodu— msc ripl ion of, 125, date, 125, 
description, 125 , text 125 
Kilo, daughter of Vyasaraia, 193 , 
marued to M'ata, 193 
Khevaja Abdul Dawud, a Painter. 258 
Kirtikaumudi, of Somcsvara, 413 , a 
panegyric of Viastunala, 413 , enuogises 
Pratihara, 413 
Kirtivarman, 420 
Kittibhi Rajadtha, 21 
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Kodidara, inscription of, 201 ; a village, 

201 . 

Kondha, inscription of, 275-277 , a 
village, 275 

Kona, Buddhism first enteicd Japan 
through, 17 , Buddhism entered K in 
the 1st half of 4th cen. AD 17, main- 
tained friendly intercourse with T'ang 
Dynasty in China, 17 ; Merchants and 
Missionaries visited K from India and 
Tibet, 17 

Kosambi, D D. — A Note on Two Hoards 
of Punch-maiked coins found at 
Taxila, 156-159 

Kovidananda, with Kadambmi of A^a- 
dhara, 37-39 , description of the Ms 
of, 37. 

Knsnadasa, caused a temple of Lak§ml- 
narayana to be built m Dhua, 341. 
Krishnagupta, 421 

Krishnamuithi Sarnia, B N — Post 

Vyasaraya commentators, 289-298. 
Krsniananda, a oi Siddhan tastddhan - 
jana, 71 , a of Advaitaralnakoiapra- 
ka&a, 71 

Kr^napandita, the guru of Sambhaji, 
96 ; identified with Kavi Kalasha or 
Kabji, 96 n 
Kretanagara, 27 
Ksemia, a nun, 412. 

K^emcndra, 414 

Kua, inscription of, 286, 340 

Kuki, wife of Haridasa, 280. 

Kulkarm, Bhagvant Dada, 381 
Kumiaradevi, queen of Candragupta I, 
249. 

Kumaragupta, 419, 420 , fought with 
Tsanavaiman, 121, 424 
Kumaragupta III, 247 
Kumara Kampana, son of Bukka I, 98 ; 
his expedition against the King of 
Turuskas at Madhura, 98 
KumruapCila, 414 
Kumlar a pula, 420 

- —his inscription lorms at Gialia, 278 
Rumania, 68 
Kumbha, 318 
Kumbhariija, 197 
Kuntalakesa, 412 

Kuntipura, identified with Kuttiyanla, 
12? 

Kuresa, 72 

Kme^amjava, is a refutation of Hara- 
datta’s Patu amlnamaltka 72 
Kutiyana, inscription of, 122 , date, 122 , 
description, 122, text, 122 
Kutubu’ddin, Sultan, 119 , invited to 
invade Navanagar, 316 
Kuva, 121, inscription of, 126-127 , date, 
126, description, 126-127, text, 127. 
Kuvarba, Kusala, 401. 

L 

Liachu, mother of Bhanji, 348. 

Lladbai, a Brahman woman, became a 
sati, 352. 


Lakaras, Purvacarya Samjnas for, 39-40. 
Lakhadhir, 124. 

Lakh, 373. 

Lakhaji, 285 , 286 , 340, 343 , death of, 
348 ; 372 ; ruled at Nawianagar, 372, 
built the fort of Raval, 372 , 373. 

Gohel, 399. 

Lakhmanji, 348. 

Laksmanasastri n, a of Guyuuawisu- 
mahakavya, 64. 

Laliade, wife of Ranamal, 195. 

Lalima, wife of Patia, 193 
Lahtaditya, of Kashmir, defeated Yaso- 
varman of Kanauj, 252 , 254 
Lalitavistara, Characteristics of a maha- 
purusa m, 313 

Lata, 412, taught Vmayapitaka to monks 
and nuns, 412 

Lathi, inscriptions of, 398, 399 
Lavanyasamaya, composer of the Prasastt 
m the inscription of Satrunjaya hill, 
197 

Law, Bimal Churn, Expansion of Bud- 
dhism m India and Abroad, 17-28. 
Libada Goia, 345 

Lila.de, queen of Ranavlia, 120, 195. 
Limbdi, inscriptions of, 378, 379, 401, 
402-403. 

Loliyianla, mscnptioii of, 379 
Luke, 5, 6, 7 

M 

Maclver, Mi. David, 6 n 12. 
Madhavagupta, 246 , contemporary of 
Harshavaidhana, 247 , 254 
Madhavapura, inscription of, 405-406. 
Madhav Pragji, 408 
Madhumati, a town in Valaka, 112. 
Magha, 414. 

Mahiibhlarata, 36 
Mahabodhi, 247 
Mahamahk Ayajavalh, 199. 

Mahamalik Pir Muhammad, 126 
Mahammad, Patashah, 123 , identified 
with Sultan Mahmud Begada, 123 ; 
124, 197, 201. 

Mahapadanasutta, 314, 315. 
Mahapurusa, Characteristics of a, 311. 
Maharuha, 412 
Mahatis'fi, 412 
MahSvamsa, 18 n, 321. 

Mahdvaniha commentary, 18 n. 
Mahasumana, 412. 

Mahdvagga, 411 n. 

Mahavira, 343. 

Mahendmyudha, 420 
Mihirakula, defeated by BaJaditya, 419 
Mohenjo Daro, 224 
Mahideva, 250, 254 
Mahipala, son of Navaghana, 116. 
Mahmud II, not mentioned in the ins- 
cription of Satrunjaya, 197. 

Mahmud Begacla, 123. 
Mahopadesavimsatika of Abhmava and 
Nirguna manasa-pujia, compared, 32 ff. 
Mahuva, inscriptions of, 111-113 , 382. 
Maitrayani Upamfjad, 309. 
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Majhadkhan, identified to be Mujahid 
KMn Bhikan, 197. 

Makundji, 351. 

Malayalam prose, Eighteenth-century, 
by Christians, 322-337, 387-397, 429- 
436 , Introduction, 322-326 , Peamus 
Transliteration, 326-328 , palaeography, 
328-330 ; Phonetics, 330-335 , Phono- 
logy, 335-337 ; Consonants, 387-388 . 
Sandhi, 388 , foreign names, 388-389, 
morphology, 389-391 , vocabulary, 391- 
397 , Indo-Aryan Elements, 429-433 , 
Syntax 433-436. 

Malia, inscription of, 350. 

Malik Agadh, 202 
— —Ain Havali, 202 

Ajijalauddin, 200 

— *■ — Asad, Sultan, 119 

Mubarak, 119 

Muhammad, 119. 

Nasrat Phal, 202. 

Malkapuram Inscription, (of Saka 1183), 
36. 

Mianadeva, 250, II, 252, II, 253 , I, 254 , 
II, 254 

Manasimha, 195, 196, 199, 406 
Mandahka, King, son of Mahipala of 
the Yiadava dynasty, 114 , 117, 121. 
Mangrol, 204 , inscription of, 339-340. 
Manji, 284, 287, 373 
Mlamikyacandra, a of Santiriathacarita, 
414. 

Manka Meheta, 126. 

Mankhetra, mscnption of, 204 ; a village, 
204. 

MSmmkjt, father of Raisimhji, 341. 
Mantra, connotation of the term, 49. 
Manur, a village, 289. 

Mark, 7. 

Mata, son of Sevia, 193. 

Miathak, inscription of, 283-284 
M&thmwi, 4, 8 
Matnvishnu, 422 
Maviana, inscription of, 350-351. 
Medapiata, 197. 

Meghia, 273 
Meghaiiapi, 377. 

Meghavarna, 423 
Meheramana, 276 
Meheta Rangvala, 202 
Melagadeva, 114, 116 
Mihirakula, 247, 422 
Minialade, wife of Satrusalya, 195, 296 
Mmdon-Mm, brought a triumph for the 
orthodox Buddhist Church in Burma, 
24. 

Mir Abdul Halim, 202 
Mir Hazbar, 202. 

Miscellanea, 32-46, 186-192, 223-224, 

411-414, 437-440 

Modhera Hajadi, caused a masjid to be 
made at Sara, 127. 

Mokoji, 341. 

Mokala, dug a well in Madumati, 112 
Mokalasirhha, 117 
Mongkut, King of Siam, 23, 

Monguji, 348, 


Mookerjee, Dhilendra Nath,— The Epoch 
of the so-called Harsha Era, 244-254 , 
the Haraha inscription and the Gimta 
Era, 437-440. 

Morvi, inscription of, 379-380 
Mudhol Farmans, authenticity of, reply 
to Di Saletore, pp, 186-190 
Muhammad Ghori, defeated bv Bhlma 
II, 413 

Muhammad Hussain, a Calhgraphist of 
Akbai’s tune, 258 
Muhammad Shah, 264. 

381. 

— — Kaji, 280. 

Muhuta, 276 

Muklaplda Laliladitya oi Kashmir, 67. 
Mukutaram, 407 
Mulaiaj II, 413 

Muli, inscriptions of, 338-339, 349, a 
state m Zalavad, 338. 

Munjal, caused a well to be dug up in 
Gosa, 123 
Munta, 343 

Muzfar, Badashah, 126 , identified with 
Muzalar II of Gujrat, 127, 197 

N 

Naga, 126 

Niagara Somaruthn, 193 , composed the 
prasasti of the inscription of Um'3, 193 
Nagas, the worshippers of Naga, 224 
Nagichanii, inscriptions of, 200, 375 , a 
village, 200 
Natskarm vaddd hi, 6'5 
Nakubai, wife of Jasawantashiihaji, 277 , 
made a grant of four parajas, (?) of 
land, 277 

Nalanda, a Cola Prince, 27 
Nalandia, 411, 412, 413 
Numb'd Zali, 408 
Nanduttarfi, 412. 

Naranp, 348, 373 

Narapala, a mere hant ol Madhumati, 
112 , was a minister of King Rama, 
112 , 343 

Narasimhn Bharati, a pontiff of Spigen 
Mutt, 62 

Narasimha Gupta, 419 
Narasimhagupta Baladitya, 247, 419 
Narasimhaka, prime minister of Bahadur- 
shah, 197 

Narasimha vara, 193 

Narendradeva, 246 , received a Chinese 
envoy in ad 616, 246' , 250, 251, 253, 
254 

Nartayandasa, 284, 285 
Nasir Shah Khilji, references to, in a 
contemporary Ms of V isnupurana, 191. 
Navaghana, son of Mandahka, 116 
Navanagar, 372 
Nayiaji, 376 

Negapatam, a Buddhist temple construct- 
ed at, 27 
Nensi, 343. 

Nepala, eras in early, 250. 

Nepala Vamwvali, 250. 
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Nicholas, of Cusa, his De Docta Igno- 
rantm 3 n 4, n. 

Nicholson, 8 n 

Nijamataprakasa, a of Gctdyavallan 64 , 
identified with Piakasananda, 64 n. 

N lrgunamanasa-puj a, of Sankaracarya, 
compared with Mahopadesa-vimsatika, 
32 ff , its various titles, 32 
Nilakantha Sastn, K A — Cakiavartm 
307-321 

Ninade, wife of Viagha, 195. 
Nrsimhnsrama, a of Advaitarutnakoia, 
71. 

Nyayamanjari, 67 n 

Nyayan atnadipavali of Anandanubhava, 
65 n, identifies Suresvaia and Visva- 
rupa, 65 n 

N y ay ar at nasa mb and ha di pi ka of Raghut- 
tamatlrtha, 290-91 
Nyayasudh dtippam . 295 
N yayavivmana, 290. 

N yayavivaranafika, by Raghuttamatirtha, 
290. 

P 

Pada, inscription of, 200 , a village, 200. 
Falha, 112 

Pah Literature in Buuna , by Bode, 23 n 
Puhcaratnamdhkd , of Haradatta, 72 
Pancar atra, of Bhasa, 414 
Pandurianga, 25 

Pams, in the Rgveda, 224 , identified 
with the Naga tribe, 224 ; mimical 
towards Vedic Aryans, 224 ; referred 
to only m the Vedic literature, 224 ; 
termed as Rak>asas in the Varaha 
puraina, 224 ; their location, 224 , 
worshippers of Ahi-Vjtra, 224. 
Paiadt'io, 5 

Pardkramavdhu, revived Buddhism in 
Ceylon, 20 ; got prepaied a Code for 
the regulations of the Bhikkhus, 20. 
Param&rthasara of Adidesa, 355-370. 
Parbat Sutar, his death, 349 
Pariksa Phak.I alias Panksa Ramji, 204 
Parndlaparvatagrahandkhydna, by Jaya- 
rama Kavi, 86 n . its date, 87 n. 
Pdrtkavijaya by Prahladana, 414 
ParvatT, wife of Monguji, 348 
Pasmavdia, (inscription of), 119, descrip- 
tion of, 119, date, 119 text, 119 
Patia, 193, caused a well to be dug at 
Una, 193. 

Pataliputra, 311 n 
Piatdi, inscription of, 381-382 
Personality, what is 1-2 
Pfeiffer, 5 n, 7, 8 n. 

Phal|i, 373. 

Phiaya Tak Sin, deposed in 1782, 22. 
Phulji, 371 
Pilaji, 381, 

Piplia, a village, 402. 

Pithia Anasa, his death, 200. 

Pomaslha, 121 

Potbai, wife of Asaji, 348. 

PrabhJakaravardhana, 69. 

Pragji, 275. 


Pragmalji, 350. 

Prtagvata family, genealogy of, 204. 
Prahladana, a of Pdrthavijaya, 414. 
Prakasananda, a of V edantasiddhanta- 
muktdvali, identified with Nijatma- 
prakasa, 64 n 
Prakasatman, 69, 70, 71 
PramanapaddhaU of Tayatirtha, 290. 
Pramdnapaddhativydkhya, by Vedesa 
Bhiksu, 293. 

Pranavatibai, wife of Saitanji, became 
a sail, 284 
Prapahcha, 27 

Prasenajit, King of Kosala, received 
instruction with JIvaka, 411 , 412. 
Pratapamalla Rastrakuta, 413. 
Pratapasi'mhji, killed in a fight, 376. 
Pratihara Bhojadeva, 245 
Prdtimdndtaka, 13 
Pratyabhijna, and Advaita, 32-34. 
Pratyagrupabhagavan, Commentator of 
Citsukhi, 67 n 
Premji, 280. 

Primalade, wife of Bhlma, 195, 276 
Prthviraja, 414 

Chahamapa, 413 , neglected by 

Jam Chronicles, 413 , prime-minister 
of Bhima II, 413 
Prthvirajji, 284, 401 
Pulakesi II, 248, 254, 421. 
Punch-marked coins, Inund at Taxiln, 
A note on the two hoards of, 156-159 
Punvattokamafijari, 65 
Pur gait orio of Dante, 13 n. 

Bumavarman, 421 

Puru?ottama, a. of Sivakavya, born m 
a.d. 1766, 87 n , died in a d 1856, 87 n 
Purushottama Sarasvati, Swami, caused 
a temple of Brahma to be built, 405 
Pusalkar, A D Signed Arrows, 414. 

R ' 

Radhakrishnan, E P. — Jnanaghana 3?uj- 
yapada, 62-72. 

Rddhdmddhavavildi, a by Jayarama Kavi, 
83n , 96 

Raghavan, V. Pratyabhijna. and Advaita, 
32-34 

Raghavedraswami, disciple of Sudhlndra- 
tirtha, 296. 

Rdghavendravijaya of Nlarayana, 296 
Riahabhji, his death, 339. 

Raghun'atha Nayaka, pationised Sudhin- 
dratirtha, 298. 

Raghuttama Tirtha, 289-92 , an honoured 
saint of Madhva Calendar, 289 , a 
contemporary of Vijayindra and Vadi- 
naja, 289 , his works, 290-292. 
Raisimhji, 284, 287, 341. 

Rajadhara, 195, 276 
Rajamalla, 197. 

RJajasi, 343. 

Rajasimhaji, his death, 346 ; 371, 372. 
Rajasithapur, inscription of, 344-345 ; a 
town, 406. 

Rajoji, 344. 

Rama, grandson of Narapala, 112, 
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Ramabai, of Guhila family, 120 , m, to 
Raiiavlra, 119 , caused a well to be 
built, 120 , her sons, 120 
Ramacarya, a disciple of Raghuttama- 
firtha, 290. 

Ramadasa, son of Ram&bai and Rana- 
vlra, 120 
R&madeva, 112 

Rimaji, usurped Saiangaji’s gddi, 112. 
Ramappa, brother of Yadupati Atarya, 
295. 

Ramanuja, 72 

Ramesvara-papditu, a copyist, 191 
Rampuria-inscription ol, 124-125 , date, 
124 , description, 124 , text, 124-125 
Ramji, a Paiamaia King, 338. 

Rianakade of the Zala family, 126 
Ranamala, 195. 

Ranamalji, death of, 346 
Rambai, caused a well to be made in 
Suryapura, 124. 

Ramgade, 276 
Ranjit Smgh, 264 
Ranmalji, 285. 

Ranmal, 375 ; killed m a battle, 375 
Ranmallaji, 276, 406 
Rainavlra, Rlana of the Zala family, 120, 
195, 276 

Ratmga, 195, 276 

Ratbla, a village in Wadwan state, 124 
Ratna, engraver, 193 , 346 
Ratanji, 283 
Ratnasimha, 197 

Rau, Visvesvara, Outline of a scheme 
for an Indian Academy of Art and 
Letters, 74-75. 

Raviaji, 350 
RJaval, Jam, 373 
Raval, inscription of, 372-373 
Ravibai, wife of Klaba Parvala, 201 
Ravidasa, 204 

Rayadhanji, 350, murdered by his 
brothex, 350 

Rcngkarnedi, a sthavna, 28 
Renou, Louis, Sur Les Infmitifs Vediques 
En -Ase, 225-231 Juxtaposition et 
composition Dans le Rgveda, 266-272 
Revati, 412 
Reviews : 

The Silappadikdram or The Lay oj the 
Anklet, by Y R Ramachandra 
Dikshitar, review by S M K , 47 
Calendar of Persian Correspondence, 
review by G S Sardesai, 47-48 
Annual Report of the Mysore Archeo- 
logical Department for the year 
1937 , University of Madras, review 
by P K G, 76-77 
Vijayanagar Sexcentenary Commemora- 
tion Volume , Pub Vijayanagara 
Empire Sexcentenary Association etc,, 
review by P K G , 77-78 
B has karri (Vol I). A commentary on 
the Hvara-Pratyabhijhdvimarsini of 
Abhinavagupta, Edited by K A 
Subramania Iyer and Dr. K C 
Paindey , review by P. K G., 78-79. 


[VOL. 


Mahva in Transition, or A century of 
Anaichy, The First phase (1698- 
1765) by Dr. Raghubu Singh , re- 
view by P K G , 79-80 
The Successor s of the Salordhanas (in 
lower Deccan) by Dinesh Chandra 
Sircar , icview by P. K G , 80 
The Early History of /it ngul, (From 
the earliest tunes to the Muslim con- 
quest, Vol. I by Prof Pianade Lai 
Paul , review by P K Goon, 255- 
256 

Kamsa valid of Rdnwpdmvdda, Edited 
by Dr A N Clinmm; , review by 
K Coda Varm a, 305-306 
Tuzak-i-W uldjdlu of Burhan Ibn 
Hasan, Tinndaiod into English by 
Dr S Muhammad ITusajn Nainar, 
leview by P K Gope 115-416 
Cihacampdc by M JVf Banes vara 
Vidyalainkarn Bhattatarya, review 
by P K Gtonis, 410-417 
Kayo to ram edited by Ruo Saheb S 
Vaiyapun Piilai, icview by C R. 
Sankaran, 417-418 
History of Rajput ana (in Hindi) Vol 
I by JagdMi Smgh Gaiiloi , review 
by M V Kimc, 111 
Sources of Karnataka History, Vol I 
Edited by Prof S Snkanth Sastri , 
review by A- N Upadhuc, 142-143 
Upanisad-vakya-Mahdkosa (or a con- 
cordance of 223 Upamsnds, Vol I, 
by Gajnnan Shambhu Sadi i ale 
Sastri , review by P K Godk, 443-4 
Some Sayings of the Buddha (accord- 
ing to the Pali canon), tianslated 
by F L Woodward , review by P. 
K Code, 414 

Rgveda 4, 1 n 

Rgveda, Juxtaposition et composition 
dans le, 266-272 

Rise of the Marathi Power, by Justice 
M G Runudc, 8(> 

Ross, Denison, Sii, nbituaiy m.tice of, 
256 

Rudibai, a sail, 310 

Rupabharati, 378 

Rupakuvar, mother of Adaji, 377 

Rupahba, mother of Vikiamatji, 405, 
icpaired the temple of Madhavarai, 
405. 


S 

Sabalasmihp, 351, 380 
Sabhiasad Bakhar, 81 n, 84 n, 86, date 
of, 91 

Sabhasad, Krishnaji, Anant, 83 n 
Sadalji, 348 

Sadashiv, ‘■on of Thakur KhTma, 279 
Sadbhavasambhu, 36 , founded the Golaki- 
matha m Dahala, 36 
Saddarsananamuccayatika of Gunaratna, 
68 

Sagara, as dcscubed in Jivasambodhanai, 
a Jain Tamil work, 320-321. 
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Sahasakarana, 121. 

Sakraditya, identified with Kumaragupta 
I, 36. 

Saktisvamm, 67. 

Sakya Nagasena, an ambassador in the 
Court of China m 484 ad., 25. 
Salavati, a courtesan and mother of 
JIvaka, 411 n 
Salim Shah, 279, 339. 

Samanta, a Buddhist, 25 
Samara, 343 

Sambhuiajacaiita, by Han Kavi, com- 
posed in A d 1685, 94, 95 n, was 
composed by the order of Ivysna- 
pandita, 96 

Samudra Gupta, 35, 249. 

Sandhyakara Nandin, his Ramctcanta, 
35 ; mentions Kotatavi, 35. 

Sari gar a, son of Mahlpaladeva, 116 
Samgnamasimha, 197 
Sangiamasimhji, his death, 374 , 376 
Sangramji, 347. 

Sankara (of Srngeri Muft), his prede- 
cessors, 63 , date of his demise, 64, 66. 
Sankaracarya, his Nirgunamanasa-puja, 
compared with Mahopadesavimsatika, 
32 ff. 

Smkaracaiyacanta by Govindanatha, 63, 
65. 

Sankar, K G The Epoch of the Gupta 
Era, 419-428 

Sankaran, C R— Tocharian and the 
invalidity of the Satem — centum Hypo- 
thesis forming a parallel to the Hitite 
and the Ralha^-Patis hypothesis, 40- 
46. 

Sank) ep(d di imka, of Sarvajnatman, 69. 
Santmdthacartta of Manikyacandia, 
mentions, Piatihara, 414. 
Sanyuttamkaya, 412. 

Sapadalalcja, 414 

Saptaraina, ol a Cakiavaitm, 310; mark 
the pieeminence of the emperor, 311 
Sara — inscription of, 127, date, 127, 
description, 127 , text, 127 
Saianatlu, 411. 

Sarangde, Baghela,^ 195 
Sfirangaji, son of Kanoji, 112 , 351 
Smankara , a Sdmaner, 21. 

Sarbhoji, of Tanjore, 414 
Saring, 204 
Sariputta, 412 
Sam e,ad Juirapadd halt, 261 
Sartanii, Riana, 284 , his death, 284 
Sarvajnatman, a of Samkscpa^div aka, 
69 

Sa\anavamsa (ed. by Bode), 23 n 
Sasanka, 421. 

Sataji, 375 
Satara, 381 
Satrasalji, 374 
Satrasalaji, of Kuva, 121 
Satruhjaya hill, inscriptions of, 197-199, 
205-210 

Satruhjaya, inscriptions of, 274, 281-283, 
287, 

Salmnjayamahdtmya of Dhananjaya, 424, 
its date, 424 


Satrusalya, 195, 276, 279. 

Satrasalyaji, 351. 

Sayalla, 412 

Sekhapat, inscriptions of, 346-347, 408 
Sesamalji, 372, 374, 376 
Sava, son of Narasimhavara, 193 
Shaker Furniture, 14 n. 

Shah Shuja’a, his portrait and its des- 
cription, 264 
— Jahan, 338, 344 
Shams-i-Tabrizi, 10 n 
Sharma, Dasaratha, Jagaddeva Prati- 
Iiara, a forgotten Hero, 413-414 
Sherkhan, 200 

Shimara, inscription of, 111 , descrip- 
tion of the inscription of, 111 , a 
village near Ajar, 111 , date of the 
inscription oi, 111, 

Shimroli, inscription of, 407-408 
Shuraji, built a well, 400 
Shivaraia, Dosi, 126 

Siam, Buddhism of S. belongs to Thera- 
vada school, 21 , date when Buddhism 
entered in, 22 , the form of Buddhism 
in, 22. 

Siddhantalesasamgraha of Appayya Dik- 
sita, 62, 67 

Siddhdntasekhara of Sripati, 426. 
Siddhdntasiddh an jam of Krsnananda, 71 
Siddharaja Jayasimha, built the Brahma- 
kunda at Slhore, 405 
Signed arrows, 414. 

Sihala Sahgha, introduced in Burma m 
1181-1882, ad 
Sihore, inscription of, 405 
Sikanelar, a Mewad King, not mentioned 
m the Satrunjaya-hill , inscription, 197 
Sircar, Dmesh Chandra Viamadeva-Pad- 
hnudhyata, 36-37. 

Sisupala, 423. 

Siam Bhdrata, 86, 87, 89 , date of, 92 , 93. 
Siva Chhahapati, by Dr. Surendranath 
Sen, 84 n, 85 n. 

Sivadeva (I), 244, 251, 254 
Sivadeva (II), 246, 247, 250, 251, 254. 
Sivadigmjaya Bakhar, 81 n , reference to 
BhavunI Sword m, 84-85 ; 84 n, 85, 
93. 

Sivakdvya, by Pursottama 87 , its date, 
87. 

Sivasoma, predecessor of King Indra- 
verman, studied the sastras from 
Sankara, 66 
Sivala, 412. 

Siyani, inscription of, 377-378 
Skandagupta, 419, 424- 
Slokavdrtika, 68. 

Smrtuandnkd, 36 
Somji, 280 

Somesvara, a. of Kirtikaumudi, 413 
Soria, 412. 

Sorath, 197. 

Soul distinct from spirit, 5 n ; used in 
many senses m European tradition, 5 n. 
Souls, man has two, 5 
SrI-Bhanu, a Gatlaralana chief, 191. 
Sri-Jogadeva, father of Sri-Bhanu, 191. 
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Srikantha Sastri, S. The Uttara Kasi 
Pillar Inscription of Guha, 34-36. 
Sri-Rlajapura, 191. 

Srisimhaji, Gohel, 398. 

Srlvtdydpaddhah, mentions Bodhaghana 
as successor of Visvarupacarya, 64 n 
Srngagmgmuparampara , gives a list of 
pontiffs of the Srngen mutt, 62 , 61, 
65. 

Stambha-tirtha, 114 

Subhadrdparmayu by Sudhmdratlrtha, 
298. 

Sudharmasvami, 278 
Sudhmdratirtha, 296-298 , disciple of 
Vijaylndratutha, 296 ; his date, 2% , 
his works, 297-298 , honouied by 
Venkataraya of Vijayanagar, 296 , 
patronised by Raghunath Nayaka of 
Tanjore, 296 ; his death, 296 
Sukkia, 412 

Sumantindra, succe^or ol Sudhindratirtha, 
297 , wrote a com on the Alamkara- 
mdnjari of Sudhindra, 297 
Summa Thcologica, 8n, 9n. 

Sundhiara, 246. 

Suradasa Rana, son of Deva, 125 , his 
death, 125 
Stmaji, 286, 340 
Surat, visited by Banner, 223 
Suresvaracarya, 65, Sankara’s disciple, 
65 ; identified with Vi&varupa, 65. 
Surjavarman I, 26. 

Sursiihhji, his death, 351. 

Suryanarayana Sastu, S. S -Paiamartha- 
sara of Adidesa, 355-370 
Suryavarman, 247. 

Sutrapada, 119 

Svarnadipa, by Majomdar, 26 n. 
Swazenski, H 13 

T 

Tablari, 1 

Taittiriya Upanisad 4 n, 15 
Tajkhan, 126. 

Taimur Shiah, 264 
Talajia, 374 
Tatriaci, 371, 372. 

Tao-Sivan, assistant of Hiuen-Tsang, 317. 
Taranetar, inscription of, 403 
Tarikh-i-Shivaji, 84 n 
Tarkatdndavatlkd by Sudhindratirtha, 
297 

Tattvadyola-pancikd-tippana by Vedesa 
Bhiksu, 292-293 

Tattvaprakakka, by Raghuttama, 290 , 
quoted and criticised by Jagannalha- 
tlrtha, 290 , quotes N ydy av ivartwna, 
290. 

Tattvasamkhyanatippani, 295 
Tattvasuddhi, referred to by Appayya 
Diksita, 63' , composed by jrianaghana, 

62 , list of pontiffs of Srngeri in, 62- 

63 , examination of the list, 64 ff , 
order of acaryas given m, 65 , 67, 69 , 
based on Atmatattva , 70 , 71, 72 

Tat t v o dy o tatippani, 295. 


Taulei, 5. 

Taxila, 111 , 412 
Teiapfda, 413 
Teiasi, 343 

Than, inscriptions of, 371-372, 374 

376-377 

Then^dlhd, composed by nuns, 412 
The Raigath Life, Eng translation of 
83 n 

Tocharian, and s att m-ccntum hypothesis, 
paiallelism to 10-45 , does not differ- 
entiate between the primitive Indo- 
European palatals and labio-velars, 42. 
Toramana, 422 

Turvasus, and Yadus, the first immi- 
grants of India. 224, 

U 

mil, 412 

Uda, 313. 

Udakarana, 381 
Uddna, 14 n 

Udayadeva, of Nepal, mentioned by 
Hiuen Tsang, 246 , .succeeded Dhruva- 
deva, 251 , 252, 253, 254 
Udayasirhha, 276 
Uddhavadasa, 280 

Unuibai, caused a temple of Mahadeva 
to be built at Hampai, 274 
Umnala, 373'. 

Umveka, 68 : is regarded to he the same 
as Bhavabhuti, 68; a disciple of 
Kumiarila, 68 , discovery ot his com- 
mentary on Slokarfittika, 68 
Uma, a town rn Junugadh State, 193 ; 
inscriptions of, 193 191, 273-274 , dei- 
ties mentioned in the inscnption of, 
193 

Uttara, 412 

V 

Vacaspatinusra, 67 
Vachfim Virji, slam, 350. 

Vladel, Rana of Aramda, 102 
Vacjva, a village, 375 
Vagha, 195, 276. 

Viaghada, 400 
Vaghalji, 348 

Viaghela Vialctla, son of Iliba Mala. 201 , 
his death, 201 

Viaghji, Rana, 124 , identified with the 
Zialia ruler of Kuva, 124 , 373 
Vaiefajji, 372, 374, 376 
Vakhatsimhji, 382 

Vakhatsimhaji, of Bhavanagar, 402 , 
visited the temple of Somaniatha at 
Ghela Somanatha, 402 
Viaja, son of Rana Suradasa, 125 
V ajrctcchodika Siilra, 8 n. 

Vasur KWacar, ruler of Ja«dan, 402 
Vala, inscription of, 400. 

Valabhi destroyed by Turuskas, 420 
Vialaka, 112 

Valiabha, King of Valabhi, 420. 

Valimki, 414 
Valva, 196, 
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Viamadevap&danudhyiata, 36-S7 
Vamasambhu, 36 ; identified with Varaa- 
deva, 36 , Prof. Mirashi’s suggestion 
examined, 36. 

Vianklaner, inscription of, 284-285 
Vankaner, 350, 403. 

Vansteenberghe, 3 n. 

Varadajdajiacarya, supposed to be a teacher 
of Raghuttamatlrtha, 289. 

Varahapuiiana, regards Pa,rus as Rak?asas, 
224 

Varasimhadeva, 121, 276 
Varajang Patel, 126 

Varma, Siddheswar, Indo-European Gm- 
sko. or Gip-skho ? 383-385. 

Vartej, inscription of, 281. 

Vasaji, 352 , killed in a battle, 352 
Vasanga, 200 

Vlap&ru a brahmin, cau.sed a temple to 
be built, 285. 

Vasantadeva, 250, 251, 254. 

Vastupala, 413 
Vatsadevi, 254. 

Vattagamam, King, introduced important 
changes in Buddhist religion in the 
1st cen b c 19. 

Vawima, 203 

Vayupuranct , passage on Cakiavartin in, 
307-308 , 309, 312. 

Veddnga Jvohsa, 426 
Veddntastddhdniamuktavdi, by Priakasa- 
nanda, 64 n. 

Vedesa Bhiksu, 292-293 , his works, 292- 
93 , a disciple of Raghultama and 
Vedavyasatlrtha, 292. 

Vejia, 280 
Vejiananda, 375 

Velavdar, inscription of, 196 , a village 
m Wadhwan state, 196 _ 

Velhade, wife ol Sctha Vina, 121 , caused 
a well to be made in Suryapura, 124 
Vendidad, 31 n 

Venkatapatirlaya, King of Vijayanagar, 
296 , honoured Sudhmdratirtha, 296 
Veriaji, killed, 401 
Vhalibai, became a sati, 283 
Vibhia, 373 
Vibhaji, 285 

Vibhlaji, son of Philip, his death, 371 
Vidya, 112 

Vidytaranya, 64 , came to the pontiff seat 
of &rngeri in 1331 AD 64, supposed 
to have succeeded his guru Vidyatlrtha 
m 1375 ad 64 n , 65 
Vija, 193 

Vijaya Rajasingha, Sn (1734 ad), 21 
Vijayasenasuri, 273, 278 
Vijayindra, 289 
Vi]o]i, 373 

Vikramiaditya, 244, 420 
Vikramlaitji, 123, 121 
Vikramajit, 250 , II, 252. 

Vikramasena, 216, 251 
Vikramasila, 411 
Vikramasimha, 345 
Vikramatji, of Je(hv5 family, 405 
Vimianavatthu, 412. 


Vimuktatman, 67. 

Vina of Srimala family, 124 ; the account 
ol his family, 124. 

Virade, wife of Siarangde. 195. 

Viradhavala, 413. 

Vlramgaon, 381. 

Virji, Thakur, 280 

Visaji, a King, 203 ; 349, 380. 

Visriupui ana, 312. 

Vi$nutattvammayafika, by Raghuttama- 
tlrtha, 290. 

Vishnuvardhana, 247 
Visoji, 281. 

Visvarupladarya, succeeded by Bodha- 
ghana, 64 n ; successor of Sankaracarya, 

65 , identified with Suresvara, 65 , 69 , 
his Balakndd, 69. 

Visvavarman, 419, 423, 424 
Visvesvara Sastn, father of Laksmana 
Sastiin, 64 

Vusvesvaratlrtha, 293-294 , a of a com. 
on the Attareya-Bhasya of Madhva, 
293 , identified with the 14th swami of 
the Pejavar Mutt, 294 , probably a 
disciple of Vadiraj, 294 ; later than 
Jayatirtha, 294 

Vithal Blabiaji, 403 , caused a temple of 
Tnnetra to to be built, 403 , a famous 
general of Gaikwad, 403 , built the 
Nagariatha temple at Amreli, 404 
Vithal, Sanghavi, 398 
Vivaratioddhara by Raghuttamatlrtha, 
293'. 

Vyasariaja, 193 

VySsariya, Post, Commentators, 289-298 
Vyasa Smrti, 36 

W 

Wadhwan, inscription of, 202-203, 344, 
347, 380. 

William, of Thierry, his Golden Epistle, 

5 n. 

Y 

Yadappaya, father of Yadupati Acarya, 
295 

Yadupati Acarya, 294-296 , his works 
295-296 ; a pupil of Vedesa Bhik$u, 
294 , his date, 295 , his pupils, 295 
Yadus and Turvasus, the first immigrants 
of India, 224. 

Yajnaniaiuyana DIksita, a of Prabha- 
mandala, a com on Sastradipika, 71 n 
Yaqut, 258 

Yasna Ha XI-Hom Yast, 29-31. 
Yasodharman, 419, 422 
Yasovarman, of Kanauj, sent an em- 
bassy to China, 252 ; defeated by 
Lataditya of Kashmir, 252 ; 254. 
Yasuji, wife of Phulji, 371 
Yuan Chwang, 251. 
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attention to the building of the theatre, to musical accompaniment, 
to action and) to the delivery of the speech Otherwise he could have stopped 
with Rasa, Kiavyabandha and the Dasarupaka chapters When Abhmava 
says that it is from Drama that complete Rasa-realisation is got, he means 
the enacted drama , for he speaks here of the make-up, the intonation (Kiaku) 
in the deliveiy of the speech etc But the Sanskrit cutics are not so un- 
ci ltical like some European critics as to say that the dramatist is nothing , 
that the diamatist’s glory is m finding out his actor to mtei pret his play and 
that acting, the stage paiaphcrnalia, theatre architecture etc , arc more im- 
portant than dramatic poetiy or liteiaturc 

The question has been long discussed m the West Foitunatcly we have 
a fine aiticle by J E Spingarn on this veiy subject, giving us definite details 
on this veiy question, the title ol the essay however being “Dramatic Criti- 
cism ” First of all, it should be remembered that our Aristotle, namely, Bhara- 
ta, dealt with drama not only as the art of the genius called poet but 
also as the ait, in part, of the pioducer and actors Bharata speaks of the 
appiopriateness of dress , the Nepathya-rasa is one kind of Rasa, says Mati- 
gupta f but Rhaiata views that question as settled that drama is first the 
art created by the poet-dramatist and then the art presented by the actors 
A senous contioversy as seen m the West whether it is not the art only of the 
actoi, whether it is not more an art ol the actor than of the poet-dramatist 
or whethci it is, as held by the other extremists, purely an art of the poet- 
dramatist, never faced the Sanskrit writers Bharata’s followeis and com- 
mentators answered the question most sanely Before coming to this answer, 
as seen in the works of Abhmava and Bhoja, we shall survey the views 
of the European critics 

Aristotle himself was responsible for starting the discussion For he held 
the view that Tiagedies might be acted and effectively too, but acting, dress 
etc , have i cully nothing to do with the greatness of the tragedy Of Ahiarya- 
abhinaya, chess and sceneiy, he said “ This has an emotional attraction of 
its own, but ol all the paits it is the least artistic and connected least with 
the art of poetry Foi the power ol tragedy, we may be sure, is felt even apart 
from icpresentation and actors Besides, the production of spectacular effects 
depends moie on the art of the stage mechanist than on that of the poet” 
In chapter xiv he said that a great drama need not be acted at all and can 
affect us even as it is lead Surely it is only inferior drama that needs light ef- 
fects and spectacular scenciy Austotle said “For the plot ought to be so 
constructed that even without the aid of the eye, he who hears the tale will 
thrill with hoiror and melt with pity at what takes place” Again m chapter 
xxvi, he said that tiagedy like Epic Poetry produced its true effect even 
without action , it revealed its power by mere reading 


,1 Quoted by Raghava Bhatta in his commentary on the Sakunt-ala — See 
p 113, Vol XI, JOR, Madias, my article on Number ol Rasas 
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One Lodovico Castelvetro, an Italian scholar who tianslated Aristotle 
with a critical commentary m a d 1570, disagreed with Aristotle He said 

U) It is not true that tragedy produces equal effect when read as well 
as when acted 

{u ) When acted, learned and ignoiant alike follow it, wlieieas only the 
learned can follow and appieciate it by meiely leading it 

(tit) Drama is foi the stage, to be acted, and this fact shall foi mi the 
basis of any dramatic tlieoiy 

This at least, Castelvetio said that when a diamatist vviote n drama he had 
to keep in view that it was to be acted befoie an audience lie gi anted that 
the cultured could led its power by meie reading but he opined that acting 
the drama is the geneial rule, foi all the woild is not cultured Anothei wnter 
named Didetoit went further and said in' his woik called “Entretiens” that 
the essential part of the play was not cieated by the poet at all but was 
created by the actoi Still furthei went the playwnghl, Grillparzer who 
attacked: the “read drama”, with relentless contempt foi all line writing, 
poetry, soliloquy etc, which, according to him, did not contnbute to action 
He considered that there can be no distinction between the t heati ical and the 
dramatic Then theie was the age of “ theatrical ism lampant ” beginning 
in France in the middle of the nineteenth centuiy Spin \ok yn characterises 
this stage of dramatic criticism as “dramatic mateiiahsm ” 

As against this opinion, coming down to modem times liom Castelvetro, 
there was a persistent view, promulgated by Anstotle himself, 
as pointed out above, which did not condemn stage 1 , action, 
pioducer and actoi but gave them then piopoi place 1 , which 
was however only next to that of the poet-diamatist who created 
the Drama And this view agiees perfectly with that <>j Bhaiata and 
Abhmava and othei Sanskrit wnteis Bhaiata, by his encycl< ipiecl ic treatment 
of ‘ Diama ’ as well as ol ‘Theatie’, took into consult iahon both the* poet 
and the actor 1 Abhmava, his greatest exponent, says th.it Diama is the 
greatest form of liteiary ait, lor, from Diama alone is complete Rasa utilisa- 
tion possible. Only when actois take paits and speak with appiopnute diess, 
accent etc, do all emotional conditions get fully presented it 1 , in Abhmava’s 
language, the Sama pradhanya, equal importance, of Vibhavas (excitants and 
object of emotion) Anubhavas ( ensuants ) and Safkihins (crossing feelings) 
is had only in the enacted drama The fullest Rasusvifida Rasa nsvada- 
ulkarsa — is thus got firU in the Enacted drawn These is some 1 tiuth m 
Castelvctro’s contention that Diama needs to be enacted i! one menus to give 
its joy to the uncultured as well as the cultuied The 1 cultuied can, he ac- 

1 Bhoja also is not an extremist Though he considers the text ot the 1 Diama, 
the Kavya, which is the work of the poet’s genuis, as greatei than actois and acting, 
we know from reliable authorities like Saradatanaya, f»ai ngadevu, I’ursvndeva and 
other Natya and Samglta writers that Bhoja wrote another work dealing with action 
and music and other subjects of Natya Sastra 
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cepts, relish a play by merely reading it whereas to the uncultured, presenta- 
tion of play on the stage by the actors alone carries understanding Somewhat 
similar is the position taken by Abhinavagupta. It all depends upon the 
nature of the audience Everybody is infected with the emotions when a 
play is acted but he who can relish it by reading alone must be highly cul- 
tured Says Abhinava that the more a man is Sahidaya, 1 the more he is 
attuned to aesthetic impression from literature by constant literary habit, the 
more mirror-like his heart is as a consequence of constant study of property, 
the more easily is this Rasa roused Such a Sahrdaya can enjoy drama even 
by reading it Even when stray verses are read he quickly understands the 
setting etc , his mind fills up the missing emotional conditions, and he enjoys 
it completely , whereas for another of a less cultured and less attuned heart, 
a lot of prefatory explanation is necessary to make the stray verse relishable 
Similarly a drama also, if it has to be understood by less cultured souls by 
mere reading, has to be explained 

“ Erj ttct 1 cr*r srfei xk r 1 

qzm SFSfirg 1 (i-iu \ 0-3 1 

1 crar v m 

5 T|cft \ 

qOT i sft qq mx mx&^x^x- 

gjg 3T«T ^ ( q | ” Abhi Bha Chap VI, p 288, Gaek Edn I. 

Even m the case of the Sahrdayas, there are times when their hearts are 
turbid and minds distracted — Kalusa viksipta So much so that not only do 
the dramas not infect them when read but they do not, even when enacted 
Theiefore it is that the Sansknt critics first posit that to appreciate poetry 
and diama one has to be first of all a Sahrdaya , and not all are Sahrdayas , 
secondly even Sahrdayas arc not influenced by drama when they are distrac- 
ted Abhinava says that it is to remove such distractions, to increase recep- 
tiveness and even to make an Ahidaya into a Sahrdaya that the 
pieliminaues, music and othei opeiatic elements, and the peculiar atmosphere 
of the decoiated theatie aie intended “ Nija sukhadi vivaslbhava ” is a 
vighna 01 obstacle to Rasa-realisation and it has to be icmoved by music 
etc 

“ ww femora ?ng sm- 

'T^rqprfe: qiTORT^ferr 3TI^^T?TRrf%?ma^q-- 

Abhi Bha Gaek Edn I pp 282-283 

1 The Sahrdaya, Abhinava defines, as one whose heart has been made trans- 
parent (ieceptive) like mirror by constant ‘chewing' of poetry and who is therefore 
able to become immediately the emotion that is portrayed 

“ qqr •TRq +-M 3 

T- I ” Locana on Dhva A p 11 
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Theieioie greater is the appeal of diama , gmuh i in ckgicv m the heait of a 
Suhidaya , and gieatci in inspect of the numbm ol people to whom appeal 
is made Foi the uncultuied as well as the cultmed (as well as the cultured 
who are not receptive m mind by then individual cares) aie able to enjoy 
the chama when it is enacted. 

“ — ^ grTtf i ^ i ” 

Abhi Bha (lack Fdn I p 288 

It is on this scoie that dxama is the best 1mm ol hteiaiy composition 

The diama is called Drsya, that which is seem, only so long as ill is 
acted But when it is not acted and is capable of being enjoyed by mere read- 
ing, it is simply kavya Bhaiata uses the wind Kfivya oiten to mean the text 
ot the drama The name Kalya lelers to the Kavya m a ceitam dramatic 
form, dialogues, division into acts etc and when it is enacted 'File vocabulary 
of the Sansknt critic has signiticantly no word loi dianiatist as distinguished 
from poet To him everytlung is Kavya, diama as well as epic poem Diama 
versus Poetiy is a pioblem as absent in Sansknt Alamkaia Slstia as Piose 
versus Vcise All these aie Kavya What is it m essence v It is expression 
ensouled by Rasa — q[=pj{ 1 c - expiession which louses emotamal 

sympathy in a responsive heart It is the representation of inoorls and feelings 
and this is its eternal, unchanging, essential and fundamental diameter It has 
vanous forms like epic poetiy, drama and Iync In the drama, poet’s 
explanation, description and nanation aie omitted and then absence is made 
up by the addition of the ait of acting Foi, this, m essence, is the difference 
between poetry, epic m otheiwisc, and diama The one descubes the emo 
tional condition , the other presents the same thiough the actors 

3T^T^raHr 5T°kT I 1 

TT5T II 

ScnLkGEL also said the same thing as regards diama and poetiy ’ Ik* con- 
sidered diama as dialogue with conflict or change but in! haul any < xpUmatum 
by Lhe poet This lack of explanation makes it necessary that diamatic 
dialogue to be understood must bo aided by the introduction of nun, women 

1 Quoted m Mahimabhatta’s V T p 20 

This is from the point of view ol the primal y end o| K.l\ya oi Nutyu namely 
Ananda Even from the point of view of the secondaiy purpose namob the didactic, 
the Vyutpatti m the form of Vidhi-Nisedha, theie is no difleieiuc between Kavya 
and Natya There is, as Mahima savs, only difference in means’ upuya The 
drama is for educating the duller people whom Klvya fails |o mllnenie For, as 
said above, the drama when enacted is understood by less cult mod people also. 
Further music, action etc, make drama a more charming medium ol instruction, a 
sweeter pill to swallow 

=3 cTT. I s^Fqpq-^R- 

5T<TI?OT^J I etc ” 
p 20 Vyakh Viveka, I. 

2. Vide Spingarn’s essay on Dramatic Criticism 
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and scenery , otheiwise an interpreter has to explain the sequences Bhatla 
Tauta points out that Rasa is realised when the emotional conditions ot 
Vibhavas etc , are powerfully realised , they can be realised in that mannei 
surely in a drama which depicts to the eye all those conditions rousing the 
Rasa Drama gives a Piatyaksa-siaksatkara which is not available from poetry 
but a powerful poet’s expession, makes his descriptive and narrative 
poetry have such liie as will equal the life which drama enacted before the 
eye has Thus theie is little essential difference between Kavya and Natya 

“ sjrt ^ri^wrcr i ” 

11 ” 

Bhafta Tauta quoted m the Abhi Bha Gaek Edn I, p 292 
Therefoie to the cultuied soul of the Sahrdaya, there is no difference between 
un-acted drama and poem When a drama is not acted but yet can be relished 
as keenly, by mere reading, it is only Kavya and it is supremely the art of 
the poet’s genius only It gets its vitality by the genius of the diamatisf 
A great drama needs no actor, no theatre Its greatness can be felt by meie 
reading in a corner of a room As Aristotle says . “ Tragedy like Epic Poetry 
produces its true effect even without action , it reveals its power by mere 
reading ” Diyden tells us that it is his ambition to be lead which he considers 
as surely ‘the moic lasting and nobler design’ A great French scholar, 
Daciei (end of the seventeenth century) admits that while stage decoration 
etc , add to the beauty of the play, they make the piece m itself neither better 
nor worse In the middle of the next century Voltaire says (in the Notes to 
the Tragedy of Olympic) “ What has the stage decoration to do with the ment 
of the poem? If the success depends on what strikes the eyes we might as 
well have moving pictures” At the end of the same century, Pye, m his 
commentaiy on the Poetics, says that good tragedies affect us as forcibly even 
while lead m a loom Their effect is independent of the stage effect. Lessmg, 
the Geiman wntei, in his work on Diamaturgy, expresses himself similarly 
that ‘‘there is no real relation between elaborate scenery or splendid theatrical 
edifices and gieat drama ltsclt ” Too much emphasis on the stage craft and 
scenic extravaganza is ‘ theatricahsm iampant\ this has nothing to do with 
drama What have these to do with real dramatic worth 
when critics are of opinion that even such an important ac- 
cessoiy as the ait of acting itself has little to do with the greatness of the 
drama whose beauty can be realised even by reading ? He is really a great 
poet who creates diamas whose influence is had even when he is read Lamb 
even says that a great play cannot be properly acted “ A masterpiece is rarely 
as well represented as it is wntten , mediocrity always fares better with the 
actors” Thciefore by Anvaya and Vyatiieka, it can be maintained that first 
and last, a great drama is the creation of the genius of the poet-dramatist 
Really great dramas need no acting, and acting, howevei great, cannot make 
insipid plays great According to Bhatta Tauta, the greater the poet’s powei 
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ot description the lesser grows the need foi presentation by actois Foi Rasa- 
realisation is had when we see things powei fully living be foie oui eye, physical 
or mental. And this can be accomplished eithei by acting and production 
or by the mheicnt dramatic power of the piece If if is not theie aheady 
as a result of the Praudhi of a poet’s genius, no amount of Prayoga by 
actors can create that Pratyakjayamanat va Thereioie all Natya is Kiavya, 
the art of the poet, and not of the actois So it is Hint Bhoja says that more 
than actors and acting, he esteems poets and jioetiy 01 diama 

“ BTcfrSRT^cJ^: 
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I Introduction 

II Beginnings Early history of the concept , Bhamaha, Mukula, 
Pratlharenduraja, Rajasekhara and Ksemendra 
III Bhoja’s conception of Sahitya — Si Pra. & S K A 
IV. Saradalanaya follows Bhoja 

V The Sahityamimamsa , its interpretation ot Sahitya following Bhoja, m 
a way ; five stages of Sahitya 
VI Kuntaka’s definition of Sahitya 

VII Bhoja’s and Kuntaka’s conception of Sahitya : comparison and contrast 
Bhoja’s Sabdarthaguna- 1 Sammitatva ’ compared to Kuntaka’s Sahitya 

VIII Conclusion Meynel, Vidyadhara, Nilakantha diksita, Parasarabhatta 
and Kalidasa on this Sahitya 

The concept of Sahitya had a grammatical origin It became a poetic 
concept even as early as Rajasckhara , as far as we can see at present, the 
Kavyamimamsa is the earliest work to mention the name Sahitya and Sahitya 
vidya as meaning Poetry and Poetics. Even after him, grammatical asso- 
ciations were clinging to the term up to Bhoja’s time Kuntaka, about the 
time of Bhoja himself, was responsible for divesting Sahitya of dry gram- 
matical associations and for defining it as a great quality of the relation 
between sabda and Aitha in Poetry Sometime afterwards was written by 
Ruyyaka or Mankhuka a work called Sahitya-mhnamw, which was the first 
work on Poetics to have the name Sahitya Afterwards Sahitya became more 
common and we have the notable example of the Sahitya-darpana of Visva- 
natha 1 

Sahitya is cleaved from the word ‘ Sahita “ united together ” 
sfa: i All literature is made of the material of word and sense umted 

together and so also is Poetry. The earliest definitions of Poetry are material, 
giving us the substance of which Poetry is made, namely, sabda and Artha. 
Bhamaha says . 

SRrrfi xtwAl K. A I. 16. 

This is the starting point and no one can ignore this essential dement, so 
long as Poetry is a kind of expression, expressed through the medium of 
language. So Rudrata follows with his indication of the nature of Kavya— 


1 Vide my article on Kriya Kalpa, with a Note on the Evolution of the Names 
of the Alainkara &jstra m the JOR , Madras Vol. VIII, part 2 
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qg SFJPTl and many late. v.nteis ’’t, Mammal.* ana VidvSnatha 

define Poetry through sabda and Aitha E\ < n aftu the establishment of 
the Atman of Poetry, Sabda and Yitha weie taken a* the body of Poetry 
The two aie msepaiable and always go together the one mean me; the other 
No liteiatuie, no talk mo; even, is possible without the two But ihete seems 
to have been m the eaily ix'ikkI of Poetics a vrw on tills giammatico-poctic 
question that of the twx> elements ol sabda and Aitha, the fomiei is more 
essential and important It is perhaps to answei this \aw that Magba says 
in his poem, thu Sisupalavadha . that a discerning man w«!l pay equal 
legal d to Fate and Sell-exertion, and a poet will, to lx d h sabda and Aitha 

3FTp.fi i 11 

Magha here emphasises that Salvia and Aitha a*e of equal mipoitance 
It is to this same contioveisy that Bhamana t <*iwi s ip chaptei 1 and leplies 
like Magha 

cCTW^PT It i 

TTf stfit n 

It is immediately after this that Bhamaha says that both sabda and Aitha, 
united together , foim Kavya JlferTi I H meaningless to 

emphasise either Sabda only or Art ha only, to call the one as Ybhyanlaia 
and the other as Bahya Quoting the above-given \eises oi Bhsimaha and 
knowing full well the complete significance of the immediately following obser- 
vation of Bhamaha , Kuntnk'i lluis concludes -qq 

|f F’-ffTF Hip 10 Eaihei also Kuniaka says 1 

'‘5F-WI : STRTr E\~M RTh PWBdl i SITTRIF; I 

Tn TrWra-Jpr Rlfb^IT W? 17 A TMRtfd , TqfhK bFT- 

ifq TFPmFl, qtfgpqfT FnrrFT *FTFi I ?F-JTR gqpp) qfbFRWd 

fe, Frrtyf^FTIKcq RAF, T l ” l I fi P 7 I Vs ICdn 

In another way, the very late wider Jagannfitha empbasists sabda to stait 
with, though he includes Artha abo in he definition of Poi*tiy IU defines 
Poetiy as sabda that gives such an idea, Artha, as is pioductivc of non- 
worldly aesthetic bliss when contemplated upon f jjuj iqrqqfbn FT 3F<T* q-TbR-R. 
Jaganridtha fuithei justifies himself 1 hat sabda it is that is calks I Kavya and 
not Artha also, because we say in the world ‘ The Kavya has Ixvn read but 
its Artha has not been undeistood’ But this is not a si long aigument for, 
in the ordinary speech m the world one adopts a fictitious analysis of a single 
whole into its parts The proper attitude howevei is what Kuntaka has 
stated, namely, that both sabda and Artha together constitute Poetiy 


1. See also Namisadhu on Rudrata, II, j 
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The emphasis on Sabda by a school which considered Artha as Bahya 
was perhaps strongly influenced by the grammatical sabda Brahman philo- 
sophy of the Vdkyapadlya which holds Artha as a Vivarta of Sabda Bhoja 
is a great follower of Bhartihan and his V P which is quoted numberless 
times in the opening chapteis of the Sr Pra Bhoja takes trouble to explain 
that the acceptance ot Dhvam does not bring any difficulty regarding the 
basic tenet that all Aitha is the Vivarta ot sabda He explains Dhvam 
also as a Sabda Vivarta (Vide mfia, section on Bhoja and Dhvam) 
As against this view of Sabda pradhanya, it can be said that the Etymologists 
or Nanuktas considered the Idea or Artha as chief and Sabda, secondary 
m impoitance Durgacarya on Yaska says 

3TTT % jp-TPW, 51^ I P 3, VenkaLesvara Steam Piess Edn 

It is as a reply to this controversy that Bhamaha says, 
that both Sabda and Artha together constitute Poetry This is the first signi- 
ficance of Sahitya 

fhe old wnteis did not go iurthei than dcinvng Poeliy as made up 
of Sabda and Artha, woids and ideas Anything said 01 written is of this 
nature and this docs not define Poetiy or, on the face of it, give us an idea 
of the nature of the charm m Poetry The old writers described Poetry 
as linguistic composition (Sadba and Artha), divided it into Prose and Verse, 
Sanskrit and Prakit, Read and Acted, and so on But at the same time they 
realised that sabda and Artha in Poetry had a special beauty not found else- 
whcie , that, to put it biirily, the sabda and Aitha m Poetiy had some specia- 
lity, Viscsa It is a question of deciding this Visesa that is the problem of 
Poetics Some appioached the problem from the outer expression, the garb 
called Sabda and Artha , some plumbed the content within , while others 
emphasised that, whether it be a Visesa of the Sabdaitha 01 of the content 
within, eveiy whoie in Poetiy. in the Sabdaitha sailra as well as the Atman of 
Rasa and Dhvam, it is the poet’s peculiai way, the woik of his genius, Kavi 
Vyiapaia, that is the Visesa A thie sum up of the poetic theories from this 
point of view is thus mark* by Samudtabandha on the Alamkdra Samara 

u ctT fqf^TSr 3f3^P-8 TKTB I santTRapN, 

m sm \ 3^ To 1 gfffefir %Tcf 

'kwm! I ?Tct 'TTT #3 cJdRT 

^4t TTR: I ” Triv - edn P- 4 


1 Both KunLaka and Bhalta Nay aka emphasise Kavivyapara but there seems 
to be an apparent difference The iormcr’s Kavivyapara leans towards the old 
write: s’ view and approaches from the expression-side ai riving at Bhaniti-vaicitrya. 
But Bhafta Nay aka’s Kavivyapara is related by him to the Rasa, to the content- 
school But as explained in my paper on writers quoted in the Abhmavabharatl 
(/OR, Madras, Vol VI, pp 212-214), Nayaka also had much inspiration from 
Bhamaha and the old school As the Locana says, the Bhogakrtva is preceded by 
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it is the analysis of this Viisesa that engages oui attention and it is the 
main theme m the history of Sansknt Poetics That it is some beauty 
is accepted by all Replying to Bhalta Niayaka, Abhmava says that it is 
acceptable to him to say that the ‘ Soul ’ ol Poetiy is the uahsation of beauty 

— ‘ TIRtR sn^TT «TPT ' 3Ft, dTafT 3 * I ^TT^tT 

Sabda and Artha that are ‘ beautilul’, Ramaniya, aie Kavya Within this 
Ramaniyaka come Alamkura, Guna (Riti included in it), Rasa, Dhvani 
and Auci'tya These form the speciality of ixx'tic spet'di, of the 1 elation 
between Sabda and Artha in Poetiy In oidinaiy speech, Sabda and Aitha 
aie united, Sahitau Without this Sahitya, no linguistic expulsion is possible 
Then what is the meaning of Sahitya with reference to PtxHry "> The Sahitya 
meant is one of a special kind, an unusually beautiful relation Ixdween sabda 
and Artha in Poetry 

3RTT I %g£ l ” Kuntakn V / P 10 

Poetry is speech par excellence, and Sahitya, relation par excellence Thus 
to begin with, the word Sahitya meant only the mete union of Sabda, the 
expiesser, and Artha, the expressed -V deya v a taka sambandha This means 
correctness and purity of grammar on the one hand and logical sensibility 
on the other Taking sabda and Artha united as Kavya, the eaily writers 
examined the varieties of Sabda, different languages, dif fount kinds of woids 
as Noun, Verb, Preposition etc, and sentences made up of wouR ( 

and of types of compositions made up of Valyas, like the Saiga- 
bandha, Nataka etc This analysis pei tains to .Sabda and is had m the fust 
chapters of the works of Bhamaha and Dandin But these is no tiacc of 
any analysis ol the Artha m Poetiy m the texts of these two wuteis 
The fust writer who began to talk of mon vunoLies of Abba than one, 
in Poetiy, is Udbliata accoiding to the evidence of the Dhvanyfdoka and 
the Locana Analysis of Artha in Poetiy begins heic In his Hhdnutha 


Bhavakatva which Abhmava says, as tar as Kavya is tonciined, i-> dm to <cilain 
elements of beauty in expression, Sabdurlha, namely. Chinas and Akimkhius 

+TfTFRftiV ^qt^Tc^TJWrpT^r ITTR TRRf I Lmana p 70 

It is to this view of Bhatta Nayaka that Abhina\a icleis in Ins 1 bin JUia 

3 RRd'W: I p 202, Gaek Edn. I. 

II it is so, Nayaka’s view is not far distant from that <>t Kunlal a and ol the old 
schools which defined the Visesa as a ‘ Dharma ’ I In dilteunce between the 
three schools as analysed by Samudrabandha is that while tin first sticks to the 
expression, the third to the expressed, the second comprehending both the eqncssion 
and the expressed, emphasises the peculiar poetic activity of the poet’s genius which 
shapes everything 

2 Vide my paper Knya Kalpa and the Evolution ol the Othei Names ol 
the Alamkara Sastra, above referred to , the section on Saundarya and Chi lit va 
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invar ana, while commenting upon Bhamaha, I 9 5T5^^smRTST* Udbhata 
tries to interpret the two words Sabda and Abhidhiana as distinct and points 
out that m Poetry, besides the primary sense of the words, there is a second 
sense which is the secondary meaning 

“■ — (sfq?r) sjcr 
i Dhva A p 10 

m ‘ ip&ft gorffoaU STrl; 

^nrprrsfq- f *fl ff^TTrP. ’ Locana, p 10 

Udbhata thus mentioned the Amukhya or Gauna Artha and Viamana definite- 
ly speaks ot Laksapa which gives the secondary meaning as underlying the 
beauty in certain expressions Soon critical circles discovered the third and 
greatest variety of Artha, the suggested idea— oi RRfTH ®p} Taking 
Sabda and Artha together, i e , the two m Sahitya, and leaving aside the 
grammatical aspects at their mutual relation, it was found out that m Poetry 
the relation between the two consisted of some beauty analysable into Alam- 
kara, Guna etc In such a manner, m course of time, Sahitya which at first 
meant only the inevitable grammatical and logical relations between Sabda 
and Artha m any kind of linguistic expression came to mean those things 
which fount the distinguishing characteristics of Poetry as different from the 
other utterances Soon Sahitya came to be used as a synonym of Poetry 
We do not know when and how exactly the world Sahitya came into 
existence and came to be used in the sense of Poetry We have an old 
verse which uses the name Sahitya for Poetry . 

Snsn?cr5j: l 

but its date is not decided In Bhamaha we nave only the qualifying adjective 
‘ Sahitau ’ from which Sahitya is derived * Mukula uses 

the word (Pp 21-22) 

?fT ffpr mm n 

Commenting on this, he himself mentions Sahitya twice as a Sastra (Poetics) 
along with Mimamsa, Vyakaiana and Tarka Mukula’s pupil and com- 
mentator on Udbhata, Pratihaienduraja, while describing his Guru it the 
closing verse oi his commentaiy on the KASS mentions the word in the 
seme of Poetics I In Riajasekhaia’s K M we find Sahitya- 

vidya moaning Poetics as one of the Vidyas ^Tfkc^TfsRIT sffi I 

37x fe FTSTHT H r ^: i He explains Sahitya derivatively as the Vidya 

of Sabda and Artha placed together in the proper manner 

“ iw siftRUsiT i ” K - M p 5 
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In section 3, dcscubmg the legend of Kavva Puiusu and his dt scent into the 
woild, Rlajasekhaia mentions Sahitya-vidya as the s] /ou>e of Kavya Puiusa 

— -ri^sr ( ^1%^- 
f^^Tcy^g^TT^, 3TiK5i%jrr-^ t y tr fr- 

m ^ i M 

From the first quotation it appeals that by Rajasekhaia s linn* a is definitely 
settled down m books that Sahitya is synonymous with Poetiy 01 Poetics 
Abhmava’s pupil, poet and cutical wntci. Ksemendia, uses Salmya Iwice 
as meaning Poetics, the subji'et which he studied undet Ahhmava 

II Bihal ka t h <i m afijm I p 260 

It is only when we come to the eleventh con tiny that we i ee the concept 
of Sahitya entering into its ‘Bhfigja dasa * It begins to loom laigei and 
gets two exponents foi itself, one in Malwa and anothei in Kashmit, Khoja 
and Kuntaka two of the names among last lank \Iamkankas who must be 
specially noticed m a history of Sahitya It is sti iking that both Iihoja 
and Kuntaka stait with Bhamaha’s delinition- ruVqi Before 

we compare and contrast the two expositions of Sahitya by Bhoja and 
Kuntaka, we shall see what Bhoja means by that tenn 

We have already said that Poetiy being speech supu me, Sahitya is 
between the two parts of language Sab da and Aitba idatiori supieme 
Thus, Sahitya first means all linguistic expression and the geneial and inevi- 
table grammatical and logical lelaUmv- between woid and •-ense , and then 
it means Poetry and the poetic lelalions between (he two Bhoja means 
by Sahitya both kinds of i elation and lie not only <l< mIs with Poitiy but 
with language also At the Inwei levels, lies language with its general Sahitya 
highei up the language has risen above ltsell and has bloomed into Poetiy 
and here, the Sahitya is poetic lelation between wotd and sense Bhoja 
ck lines Kavya as tlie Sahitya or unity of word and sen*'*’ 

“ tPT v (TIR) | rTTTr- ‘TpT'll df?,d. r TtRT ' 5TST I 

It is to a treatment of this Sahitya ol Sabda and Aitha that the Si Pui 
is devoted Bhoia calls his woik itself S' vhitya PuikuU* in chaptei a 

Chap \i, i, >130 S) Pi a , Vol B 

The scheme of the whole woik is contained m tihe delinition, “ sabdarthau 
sahitau kavyam ” and under the edifice of the §r Pra Iks the foundation 
and system called Sahitya This has been alieady pointed out by me in 
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a pievious section Sahitya is thus defined by Bhoia . It is the relation 
Dctween Sabda and Artha and is of twelve kinds Eight of these twelve 
Sahityas can be called gcneial and the last four are special and can be classed 
as the poetic Sahityas 

i% mfkjm '( ^r. i s ^ ^i^n, simi, f^srr, ni??^ 

qrq+RT, s^rtair, sps^-, uqqsfwq , ^hhh, sRf^Rqk: 

i " 

Again, at the beginning of chapter vn wlnc'n begins the treatment of Sahitya, 
Bhoja repeats these twelve-fold lelations between Sabda and Artha as con- 
stituting Sahitya 

“ rT5f 3TT>4T-m^i-rri?^-5iferrTT 

£RT5T ^KRTT: rtTTfRTg^R I 

Vol I, p 428, Si Pra. 

Even the earlier woik of Bhoja, the SKA, contains indications of this con- 
ception ol Sahitya of Bhoja The fust verse of the woik q^ 

etc coveis part of contents ol chapters i-vi of the Si Pi a and the second verse 
of the S K A gives the last iour-fold poetic Sahitya, 3 * 5551 *- 

q^T and or * commenting on the above-said first verse of the 

S K A , Ratnesvara who is acquainted well with Si. Pra says 

<=^#9 — gq jftowt: t ^nfear =q 

sktW i qq w-? gq % rrrT •'--qRrftcqrfq i Rwifrwnfe- 

551% 5ir% =9 srfe i i ^EsrirEt 

3TfR5TPTO I *T ^ gtfmqFR, 3Rf5BR#m: ( fa )^T^fcT I ” 

Ratnesvara on S.K A I, 1 

“Efafa garq^rsqR st^r^s^ri ^fa: ^rfer sfirfa =9 fa:=qfa” 

SKA i, 2. 

There is the well-known eternal, external grammatical relation between Sabda 
and Artha but these are subjects pertaining to grammar As far as Poetry is 
concerned, the i elation is of a superior kind, Viiistam Sahilyam as Kuntaka 
says, or Sarvasvayamanah sambandhah as Ratnesvara says Sahitya is thus 
really the poetic relation only , oi rather it is necessary to investigate the 
poetic Sahitya only, leaving aside the well-known external Sahitya But, 
with a suggestion of the historical origin of the concept of Sahitya m grammar, 
and, as in most places, writing here also under the great influence of the 
Sastra of grammar, Bhoja takes at first Sahitya as merely relation between 
Sabda and Artha and includes under it two sets of relations, grammatical 
and poetical Among the eight grammatical relations, four are classed together 
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(^*0 3 ^- 


<reraT-‘ srthth/ 


# i” 

This would mean that Sahitya is neither the sum-total of all the twelve re- 
lations, giammatical and poetical, nor the sum-total of the first eight only 
but that it is only the four-fold poetic relation of Dosa-hana, Gunadiana, 
Alamkaia-yoga, and Rasa-aviyoga, — a view that will correspond to that of 
Kuntaka and Ratnesvaia The second view of Sahitya that it is the sum- 
total of the eight Sabda-sambandha-saktis is the view of the work called 
Sahityamlmamsa which we shall notice presently 


Bhoja wrote without a systematically thought-out unitary idea of Poetry 
He borrowed from all, accepted all and somehow accommodated every writer 
from Bhamaha to Anandavardhana and the Dasarupakakara m his big berth 
of Sr Pra Bhoja accepted Alamkara as expounded by Bhamaha and Dandm 
Following the former, he took his stand on his definition of Poetry, “ Sab- 
diarthau sahitau kavyam ” Following the latter, he completely incorporated 
the Kavyadana into his own work He followed Vamana on Gunas and 
their relations to Alamkiaias As a matter of fact, the chapter heads, Dosa- 
hana and Gunadiana, are taken from Vamana’s Sutra, g- ^HJTFTT- 

1, 13 He follows Bhamaha m another respect also, i e , in consi- 
dering all Alamkaras to be of the form of Vakrokti (See below section on 
Alamkaia and on Vakiokti ) 




mr gwnfh ^ iwi; ii Pra Vo1 n > P 372 

Following both Bhamaha and Dandin, Bhoja consideis Rasas and Gunas 
also as Alamkfuas 

Sr Pra Vol II, p 388 

(See also Pp 612-3 SKA See also below sections on Guna, Alamkara, and 
Rasa) Bhoja then follows Viamana and says that, of the two, Guna and 
Alamkara, the formei is moie important He quotes the two verses of 
Vamana on this point 

qfk ” etc etc , (Vamana) [ Si Pra Vol. II, p 211. 

G 1 — 5 K A I, 59, p 42 

As a followei of the Rasa-school also, he consider that the last aspect of 
Sahitya called Rasa-aviyoga or non-divorce from Rasa is the most important 
It is the gieatest factor of beauty in Kavya and the three preceding it, only 
serve it 

mm nqr wpz i " & Pra Vol n, p 352 
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In the SKA, among the t)nee Uktis which ..umnieneno the whole held 
of Poetiy, namely, Svabhavokt 1 , Vakmkti and Rasokli. he assigns the gieat- 
est place to Rasokli 

erarfer pirfer mn i 

TO 3 srr^oft drT qfisrFFr u~ s K \ v. 8 
He also adopts as much as possible \erse?. oi \nanclu, winch subject I have 
separately examined in a Iinthe* section on Rhojn and Aimnrlu This, m 
brief, is the plan by which Bhoja impiouses a syshtn called S duly a, in which 
is envisaged his conception ol Poeti\ as speech made moio at ti active by 
loui factors, namely absence ol giammatical, logical and liteiaiv flaws 
(J Dosahma), securing of stylistic qualities ol slesa etc , which aie ol prime 
lrnpoitance and which musi necessanly be piesent ((iiuiadwxi) , adornment 
with Alamkaras which is optional and is intended loi lu/thei beautification 
( Alaxikma-yogu ), and above all, seeing that no pail ol Poetiy is devoid of 
Rasa ( Rai>a-aviyoga ) '1 Jus is his definition of Poetiy also 

faa’fq I 

Tqrfccirr cHrq TdK ifi fr k^k n s k a i, 2 

‘ UrFf qi^n%rPT i ” — Ratnescaia on the above. 

Thus, if it can be granted that thcie is some thought system ol Poetics m 
Bhoja’s Si Pm, it must be this system of Sahitya 

Saradiatanaya, in his Bhavapuikfca (chapter \> ? i> Mi, (lack Hdn ) 
follows Bhoja’s conception of Sahitya lie gives, the twelve fold Sahitya m 
a clear, classified and succinct mannci The time fold classification ol the 
twelve relations indicated by us above is also made by him The veisos 
in the Bhd Pra on pp 145-152 foim a good metrical summuiy ol chapteis 
vima of Bhoja’s Sr Pra 

( Tqrq ) =q l 

SKSPIT *rn^TJ? l 

ii 

dm r n 

mq?Fr gmmq i 

5pfqm fk ir p 145 

See also Mr K S Ramaswamy Sastri’s Jntioduclion to the (nit k Pdn of 
this Bhd Pra pp 42-43 Following the pluaseology of flu (anti Dhvani) 
Tatparyavadins headed by the Dasarupakakai a, Saiadatanaya calls hcie Rasa 
the Vakyartha, towaids the comprehension of which the Padiithas named 
Bhavas help The Vibhavas etc, are ‘ Vakyiirthapai a i e, Rasapaia Their 
Tiatparya is Rasa, the Vakyartha Bhoja follows Dhvam as well as Tdlpaiya, 
reconciling the two somehow and uses the phiaseology of Padiai thu-vakydrtha 
for Bhavas and Rasas 
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% ( RRTRT^T. ) STKRJTHf cfe I 5T 

qrfi qr^m 2^ I ”■— Sr Pm Ch XL 

Saradatanaya, who follows Bhoja, says that this Vakyiartha of Rasa is got 
at by the Sambandha between 'Sabda and Artha 

cRTS^if^cFqcr^^ PTlf^HTSfT R I 

^rrt w ^-- i — p 145 

This Sambandha helping the manifestation of the Vakyaitha of Rasa is 
the twelve- fold Sahitya of Bhoja, out of all of which Bhoja himself says 
that the last, namely, Rasa-aviyoga is the most important Bhoja says that 
it is lor securing Rasas that such Gunas as Ivanti, the absence of such flaws 
as Giamyatd, the adding of such Alamkaias as Kaisikl vrtti and Vaidarbhi 
riti etc , are resoi ted to by poets 

“crt. ) ar^i^-sTTj^an^ v\*m s ^k Ctwikr, 

5R1 FA =51 etc.. — I ” 

Sr Pm Mad MS Vol II, p 356, Ch. XI. 

Thus accoidmg to Bhoja, the Vaisisiya of sabda and Artha (m Samudra- 
bandha’s tcimmology), which is responsible for making ordinaiy Sabdartha 
into Kiavya ( Visislau mbdiirthau kdvyam), is Siahitya If the Alaimkara- 
sctiool and the Guna-ilti school define the peculiarity (Vilsesa; about Poetry 
by ‘ Dharma if Kuntaka’s Vakrokti defines it as a Kavi-vyapara, if Ananda’s 
system defines it by the suggested Rasa, Bhoja, whose position contradicts 
that of none, arranges all the views suitably and says that the Visesa is 
Sahitya which comptehcnds all these — Alamkara, Guna-ilti, Dhvani and 
Rasa Kfivya is Sabda and Artha with a special kind of beauty, sobha, i e , 
the Vaiisistya or Visesa of Samudrabandha The Kavya-sarira is the point 
from which Bhoja studies Kiavya Kravya is understood as 4 Sabdartha ’ , 
3 Fjr 1 °f Dandin is accepted The Sobha of the 

saiTia of sabdartha is due, m Bhoja’s opinion, to the absence of flaws, the 
presence 1 of excellences, the addition of ornaments, and the non-divorce from 
emotion Of these, the Hist is the negative element of sobha in the form of 
absence of flaws Regaidmg the other three, Bhoja completely follows Da ( ndm, 
his gieatest Guiu, quotes his text an4 says 

that whatever is responsible for the charm m the Sabdartha of Kavya is 
Alamkaia, be it Guna, Alamkara (figure; or Rasa Rasa may be the most 
important , Guna may be more important than Alamkara which is the least 
important of the thiee but functionally, all the three are identical 
m that they contribute to the charm of the expression, in being 
Kidvya-sobhakara-dhai ma Thus, in another way, we arrive at this 
conclusion that, in Samudrabandha’s phraseology, Bhoja is one who would 
put the speciality of Kavya as a ‘ Dharma ’, as Alamkara. Bhoja goes with 
the ancient Bhamaha and Dandin and is of opinion that even as the Rasa, 
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the way of saying things m Kavya through suggestion (he accepts Dhvani 
as functioning supremely in Poetiy— 3>l«T ) beautifies only expression 

Therefore, to sum up, Bhoja considers the speciality about Poetry as a 
Sobha, which is due to Sahitya , this Sahitya is Alamkara, analysable into 
Rasa, Guna and Alamkara. This is a solution which is leally an ariange- 
ment or an adjustment of the vauous items, a synthetic oi eccleetic theory. 

Bahuiupamisra is a very late commentator on the Dasanipaka and his 
woik deserves notice here as one ol those which follow Bhoja’s theory of 
Sahitya. Bahurupamisra diew upon aaradatanaya and he had dnect access 
to Bhoja’s Sr Pra also In his commentary on the D R , the MS of which 
is available in the Madras Govt Oriental MSS Library, he quotes 
Bhoja and his So Pra often 1 In the commentary on the lomth chapter 
of the D R dealing with Rasa, he gives us the concept ot Sahitya as ex- 
pounded by Bhoja and as lepruduced by Saradatanaya in his Bhd Pra. 
He says 

^3 ^ ^ i xxx 

^ (5^71) (? 

Wrfo#TT SFT I — P 73, Mad MS R 4188 

Bahurupa explains each with definition and illustration and most ol the 
illustrative verses are those found in the Sr Pra This portion of his work 
is a clear summary of Bhoja’s vast treatment of Sahitya m nine chapters. 
Both Saradiatanaya and Bahurupa made a slight emendation and gave Bhoja’s 
first item called Abhidha as Vitti As we shall notice presently, the Sahitya - 
mimamsa also adopts the name Vrtti and theieby, contusion is removed; 
for Abhidha, which Bhoja gives as a general name for the three Vittis of 
Mukhyla, GaunI and Laksana, is generally used only to denote the lust, name 
ly Mukhya 

The Sdhitya-mimdmsa on Sahitya 

There is a MS of a work called Sahitya- mimamsa (hencefoith written as 
SM)in the Tanjore Library, a copy of which has been secuied foi the Madias 
MSS Library The woik is shoit and incomplete, in KunkJis and Vitti 
A copy of the work is available m the Curator’s Libiaiy at Tnvandrum and 
the work has now been edited in the most careless manner as no 1M of the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series The following account of Sahitya according 
to the SM is based in the Tanjore MS ana its Madias copy 

The work SM may strike one, as it has sliuck the Editor of this work 
m the TSS, as the same mentioned m the Alamkdra-sarvasva and the com- 
mentary on the Vyakii viveka. We know of a SM by Vmnea misra, 
fifth ancestor of Lolla Laksmldhara (end of the 15th and the first half of tire 
16th cent ), mentioned in the long colophon at the end of Laksmidhaia’s 


1 See JOR , Madras, VIII, pp 321-334, my article on Bahurupamisra's Dasa- 
rupakavyakhya 
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Saundaryalaharl vyakhya, Mysore Edn ) A S M is quoted by Rajacudamam 
in his Kavya-darpana This MS of S M does not bear the name of either 
Ruyyaka or Mankhuka What is plain is that the work is later than Bhoja, 
Kuntaka and Ksemendra 1 The work as its name shows, discusses regularly, for 
the first time in the history of Sanskrit Poetics, as far as we know now, the 
subject under the name Sahitya The work states its scheme thus it 
treats of Sahitya and Parisk&ra , le, of the (four and four) eight relations 
of Vrtti, Vivaksia, Tatparya, Pravibhaga ; and Vyapek$a, Samarthya, Anvaya 
and Ekarthibhava , and then the Pariskara, consisting of the last four items 
of Bhoja, namely, Do§ahana, Gunadana, Alamkara-yoga and Rasa-aviyoga 
Next the work speaks of different kinds of poets and different kinds of Rasi- 
kas but our interest at present is m the discussion on the term Sahitya 
The author of the work is not only well acquainted with Bhoja’s Sr Pra 
and Bhoja’s method of treating Poetics, but reproduces also long passages 
from the Sr Pra The SM accepts Bhoja’s conception of Sahitya as the 
sum-total of the general relations between sabda and Artha from Vrtti to 
Ekarthibhava coming under two> heads of four, — four Kevala and four Sapeksa 
Sabda-sambandha-saktis There is, however, this definite difference that this 
SM makes It restricts the name Sahitya to the first eight items of Bhoja 
and calls the rest, Do$ahiana etc , by a new name Sahitya Pariskara or sab- 
dartha Pariskara or Prasiadhana (polish or refinement) 

The work says 

vrr^RT, TRTET *51% II 

tramcm mhWfK SlTtc^ rTcqi%( mfc )^: I 
^P-TTT: qftecUR: II 

II 

— S M. Mad MS p 1, (TSS Edn , pp 1-2). 
The ‘ Vrttyiadi Asia’ consisting of the four Kevala and the four Sapeksa 
Sabda saktis constitute Sahitya in the opinion of this S M It again says so : 

nqr VI )sfT 1 — P 5 T SS Edn , (p 11 ) 

The MS briefly explains these eight, following Bhoja, but with some slight 
difference Dhvani is not mentioned undei Tatparya as is done by Bhoja 
and the work follows the Dasarupaka and holds Rasa as the Vakyartha 
and the Tatparya 

ddd JPTT- ^ ^ TPTEb I 

Vpm cRRHc*: II — p 3 (TSS Edn p 71 

It is on the basis of this Tatparya and Vakyartha view of Rasa that we 
have to doubt strongly that this SM is different from that believed to be 


1 The work reproduces lrom all these three authors If only this fact had 
been realised by the editor, the work would have been edited better. 
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written by Ruyyaka ox Mankhuka. both ui whom me sluunui Kushmman 
followeis of Ananda’s theory of Dhvam 

To return to this SAf's view ol Salutya, it is ailei wind and mean- 
ing aie united thiough these eight lelations, that the poet handles them and 
now begins the tact of Poetiy by virtue oi the* i*>et lelunim this ‘Word- 
Idea \ Sabdartha, having Snlnty a 


dPTR^Pr I 31S3TOT* TR r -BK WRFT UTI’di: || 

Mad MS pi i I Ss 1-ala p \) 

This Panskara oi lehnement is all the activity ol the poet It is nt tom 
kinds Dosahana, Guna-adana, Alamkaia yoga and Rns.i-uv lyoga This the 
work says, comes in due couise 


dlfePFd qfifW. qpTd'JT fdTTfa t 


'\ S S Edn p 12 


Therefoie, Sfilutya accoidmg to this woik is not the ut ol Poetiy but only 
language and linguistic expression , it is not the pot tic qualities that chara- 
tense Poetry and its words and ideas but is only the inevitable general 
relations, syntactic etc, between woid and meaning 


dlfocd dTff dd-d di( dTS )Tdfd fpftf'W. i 1 

+ + •+ 

3? d-d SMd Ud'TTTI 1 
d dTPIT ^ U 

dd*d %ddT fSTdT: II 

diTPTi m wa i 

( TT'TT'4f4Tdd %fd ) JF^TF.d II 

S AI Mad MS pp fib, ( r 5 S S Kdi. p 12) 

The Vitti more cleaily says that Salutya means only the eight illations ol Vitti 
etc, and that Dosahana etc, aie excluded We have here the concept of 
Sahitya again sinking back into its onginal giammatical meaning The text 
of the Vitti runs thus 


“ dT%RFddTd dhhfld d dd^Tdld I ” 

— p 6 Mad MS (TSS Edn p 12, passage conuptly punted ) 
This however is not Bhoja’s view As Ratnesvaia explains the- second verse 
of the SKA, and as Kuntaka would take it, Sfilutya is i cully Poetiy and 
the poetic relation between Sabda and Artha, the Paiiskfuu as this S M 
calls it This consists of the four qualities, Do-sahana etc , which alone Bhoja 
deals with m his smaller and earlier work, the S K A in the Sr Pra how- 
ever, which is a larger work with a greater scope, giammatical relations in 


1 The vrtti mentions Bhoja See TSS Edn p 12 
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addition, to the poetic, are included and thus Sahitya is made to mean not 
only the four-fold poetic relation but also the eight-fold grammatical relation 
It was also pointed out above that m an opening passage at the beginning 
of chapter i of the Pra, Bhoja describes Kavya as the Sahitya between 
Sabda and Artha and not exactly all kinds of expression m language In 
that case, Bhoja would seem to agree with Ratnesvara and hold only Dosa- 
hana etc , as Sahitya Again it was pointed out before that the third view, 
now found to be held by the S M that the * Vrttyadi Asta ’ alone form 
Sahitya and that Doshana etc, represent a separate department, is also 
warranted by one sentence of Bhoja at the beginning of chapter ix 

“ cT^r 3TmrfcdsrrMd fekd si^ppfr. difed, HdkdPddT adkidl- 

dl d fdsftdd I *Idfd I ’ 

SRH dddd I rf^TTiq% 3®ftal^TCd, S^^dRdPT., 

WllddTds? flsffci i ” — Sr. Pra. Ch 9, Mad MS. Vol II, p. 144. 

It is fiom this passage that the S.M must have taken its inspiration The 
phrases of Bhoja, Prayoga-yogyata, Prayoga-arhatia and Samyak-prayoga 
which are to be secured by the four means of Dosahiana etc., exactly corres- 
pond to the S M ’s Pariskiara or refinement of the language that has already 
come into being with the eight-fold Sahitya 

The S M. then icviews another view of Sahitya 
dfRdR dlfowft ^3: 1 

mf( gdh )TOK*dTd7-( mr n 

dTlkddddr: STMT^nfedt aid dMdr I 
3T^jdRPi dlftiHIdRTk' II 

V J p 27), SM p 7, Mad MS (TSS. Edn p 13). 

This icpiesents the view ol Kuntaka, the author of the Vakroktijwita 
The S M clubs together the Karikas of the V J with the Sangraha and the 
Antara iSlokas m the Vitti ol the V J The woik quotes the two sets of 
Antara slokas of Kuntaka found on pp 28-29 of the V.J. Of these two 
only the- liist set of three verses on p 28 aie on Saint ya and the other 
set ol foil i verses on p 29 are on Vakrokli But the SM puts the two 
sits togethei and takes the descuption of Vakrokti also as one of Sahitya 
It a includes its review with the remark that this view does not differ from 
that first descubed, ic, the slightly modified view of Bhoja 

' k orRrrFrdfT vm ^ddWTfRSd i 

ddi^rd d^r difed^ddf: n 

TTFpqdfrfq 3TPff-dddd 3Timfk I I [ d ] ) dlkrdfdd 

(rdmfd ) dir ddd i m 3 \m\- dnksddfddt- w *nft?dd 1 dd 

WR-dHrardRdrr 1 ar^ dd dd jprmt 1 * 

(TS.S. Edn p. 15 ) 
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The difieience also has been slated by the wont Accoidmg to Kuntaka 
Sahitya is Kavya, the embellished oi idined sibdaithu, the Panskuia only 
But the SM says that Sahitya is not Poeiiv , it n a giummatical tact 
common to all utterances, of Poetiy, ol Sast i a and oi \khyanu, it is the 
giammatical relations, Vrtti etc., which all linguistic expression inevitably 
means What brings m Poetiy aftei the coming into existence oi language 
and Sahitya is Panskata This view of the SM is a digiadation of the 
idea of Sahitya and a sinking back of the concept to Ms ongmal meaning 
With Kuntaka’s view agiees Bhoja’s view implicit 1> exposed in the SKA, 
I, 2 , and expounded by RatiiOsvaia It is only m the an P,a that the con- 
cept of Sahitya is expanded to embrace also the uinminatu.nl and the logical 
relations between word and idea This itseli seem 1 - to in' a demndation of 
the poetic concept of Sahitya but the SM has diagged it down iiuthei by 
sepaiatmg the grammatical and the poetical iclations, by umhaimg the name 
Sahitya on the foimei only and by ci eating the m\v name oi Pumkhia 
for the latter 

The raison why Bhoja considered Sahitya as hfeiatiue in geneial be- 
sides Poetry and as the geneial and the inevitable ulatmns also, besides 
the foui poetic relations, is Bhoja’s great love lor the VyaRmana Sfistia 
which is in evidence all through this big woik ol st Pm It no surprise 
that m many places in Bhoja, there is more giannnai than ical Poetics 
The fact can be realised by a comparative study ol the conception of Sahitya 
according to Bhoja and Kuntaka and the diifeience can lx 1 seen to be im- 
mense Even while beginning the poetic pait oi Saint va m chaplet ix, Bhoja 
does not say ‘beautiful expiession’ but only ‘good and conect expiession’ 
— Samyak prayoga, Ptayoga yogyata, Piayoga aih.it a And hcic, Bhoja 
quotes the text which refeis to the Apiiiva lesultmg fiom the giammatically 
pure expiession, a text quoted in the Vyiikatana Sastia mp 

etc This makes all the difieience , it shows how again and again it 
is grammai that is Bhoja’s iascmation In this connection tun I he authoi 
of the SM is more imaginative and poetic To give Vedic piani.myn foi 
Poetiy, he quotes the beautiful text jf;rf a ?rn Kppfcr , which Bhavabhuti 

has adopted mto a vei c e of his in his UUaTarammarita (IV 18) The SM. 
says 


“ TT^P^PFPJT PW [ tRT ] 

ppthpt =sr ^ srIrt m w:ftt \ ’ 

~~pp 49 and 50, Mad MS (TSS Edn , p 161) 


Thus to sum up 

(1) Sahitya rose as a grammatical concept denoting the eternal and 
well-known umted character of sabda and Artha, compiehendmg the general 
Sambandhas of Vrtti etc , between the two 
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(2) As far as Poetry is concerned it seems to have emphasised on Bha- 

maha’s observation that neither Sabda alone nor Artha 

alone is Poetiy but both together are Poetry There is no question of supe- 
riority, as between the two Mjagha and Kuntaka are clear on this point 

(3) The third stage is lepresented by Bhoja’ s view according to which 
the grammatical or oidinary Sahitya between sabda and Artha has expanded 
to embrace the poetic qualities in the relation of the two m Poetry Bhoja 
fully expounds this view, taking Sahitya to mean ordinary expression as well 
as poetic expression, ordinary sabdartha sambandha as well as the peculiar 
poetic sabdaitha sambandha 

(4) Kuntaka can bo said to represent the fourth stage Even very 
much eailier than Bhoja, the name Sahitya had come to mean Poetry and 
Poetics, e g , in Rajasekhara’a K M Kuntaka recognises that Sahitya surely 
means, pumarily, only the ordinary relation of Sabda and Artha as Vacaka 
and Vacya but he says that the word m Poetics is restricted to the poetic re- 
lation, Visista Sahitya, which is the same Viacya Viacaka sambandha made 
finer Sahitya is considered at this stage as above Pada-vakya-pramiana and 
only as a poetic concept This view of Kuntaka we shall presently examine 
m detail 

( 5 ) The next stage it is that the anonymous S.M represents It is the 
dnect opposite of Kunf aka’s view and between its view and that of Kuntaka 
stands that of Bhoja embracing both The S M's Sahitya is a return to that 
of stage No 1, where it is a purely grammatical concept meaning the Sabda 
saktis etc Poetiy and poetic relations between Sabda and Artha fall out of 
its scope and come under the separate head named Pariskara 

Kuntaka on Sahitya 

The eleventh century was a favourable time for the concept of Sahitya 
Ideas are in the air and at a certain time they seem to descend on our earth 
and ieveal themselves for the good of humanity through certain chosen 
persons It happens often that laws and discoveries m all departments of 
knowledge have their destined time when they come to light and more than 
one 1 Seer ’ sees those truths So it is that many discoveries, though going in 
the name of one noteworthy personality, are really found out to have been 
at the same time or a little earlier or later revealed to certain others also The 
same is the case with Ideas When Bhoja was defining the concept of Sahitya, 
Kuntaka was doing the same thing in Kashmir Kuntaka is a great 
name m Sanskrit Poetics Besides his new doctrine of Vakrokti, there are 
many other points on which his genius made special and valuable contribu- 
tion One such point is Sahitya 

Like Bhoja, Kuntaka is a follower of the ancients whom he re-inter- 
prets Like Bhoja, Kuntaka starts with Bhamaha’s definition of Poetry— 
Sabdarthau sahitau kdvyam — and accepts it by adding it to his own Vak- 
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rokti lit says that both woid and H*ns». together. having Sahitya. art* 
IvCo'ya, when set m Vakrokti 

^F^rp-Tl' ’Tin Hr I 

^ 3-rr^di ti ^ /• p 7 

Thus, language ox word and sense become Pextiy b\ vnlui ol what we 
might call a Guna called Sahitya and an Akunkuiu callul Vakiokti, both 
the woids Guna and Alamkuia being used hen* m a l.uge seme 'Plus Sa- 
hitya is the pumc requisite Jt is only Kuntaka who has given ns a lull 
and significant exposition of the concept of Sahitya He himseli says that 
though people have been using the woid Sahitya lor a long lime, no writer 
evci systematically thought out its full significance* and e\p untied it m any 
treatise. Kuntaka rightly takes ciedit lor having done* tins uoik 

^ mfepr to, iiftro i 

?r 3T^rf^r TW'Tft pp-rfou- g^pt sfrr 

frqT'ffrmm i cprsq- ’los- 

q-f-TF^^Ffd: JT^q-^^OFTf^rTr rftspT i ” 

Sahitya hteially means the lelation between woid and -wiise * qfgrpft- 
*rk snferoi Kuntaka, p 27 1 ffferfr iidiW-l! ' - A- 10 

This relation is eternal and theie is no language without if, ie, without the 
woid and sense being united together as the expressing and the expressed 
{Vdcaka and Vdcya ) . This Vacyavacaka sambandha eompiolunds the con 
sideration of the stmctuie and varieties of the Vacaku, the Pada, of the syn- 
tactic import of a succession of words m a Vacya and of the logicality oi the 
idea, ie, Pada, Vakya and Piamana These* aie pie-se'iil in all kinds ol ex- 
pression and fonn the original meaning of Sahitya 

3T^P-fr TfedRT adldl | 

dfcdfMd ?TRT OTTT IT# II 

This onginal Salutya which is becomes Sahitya ol a supe- 

rior kind by tin* opeiation of the poet’s genius or Kavi-vyapaia It is this 
superior Sahitya that is discussed in Poc'tics It is the* magical quality p< itain- 
mg to the words and ideas coming bom a poet which makes ordinary utteiance 
with Pada, Vakya and Piamana into Poetiy It is not picsent m either sastra 
or the ordinary utterances of the world but is seen in Poetiy only It is 
Pada-vakya-piamana-atinkta It is not the Suimianya blit is (he Vihda 
Sahitya 

^ Otoitotc; mprr ^ ww\ d#r 

ctt. i t ^5 TiferJwmrwj v j p 10 

Kuntaka defines this Sahitya as the quality ol Sabdu and Artha vying 
with each other in the suggestion of Rasa, or, to pul it generally m enhanc- 
ing the beauty of Poetry He gives this Sahitya as applying to all the ele- 
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ments in Poetry , it is something like Aucitya Fust cf all lands 

hitya comes the Sahitya of Sabda and Artha, their mutual commensurate- 

ness 

mRrrjm dkr i 

3rf^r% wrt mi u v j p 11 

There must be beautiful expression as well as beautiful idea The question 
of whether form or content is important m Poetry does not arise Mere 
idea 01 emotion, is the subject of psychology As long as Poetry is expres- 
sion, the form is unquestionably important It has to contain also an Artha 
that is equally charming This is the first kind of Sahitya of Kuntaka He 
takes Sabda as a whole meamng expression and Artha as a whole meaning 
the sense He examines some verses and points out the presence or absence 
of this commensurateness between the expression and the expressed. Inade- 
quate expression and expression devoid of idea are both bad Beautiful 
expression without beautiful idea and a beautiful idea not couched m an 
equally beautiful expression are both bad The fault on the one side affects 
the other also. 

‘ trT'TFTF Tr^f^ mffrdfsRft STPdld: I qCTT«fcT: 

;pr anppftafa rwsr i dm r m: 

iJHmSR T3 'TTHTd I W-$\sfa dl^dPcTP 

l J? V. I p 14 

Idea insufficiently expressed is ‘ dead ’ and expression without idea or ex- 
pressing something othei than the intended idea is ‘ disease ’ — Mrtakalpa 
and Vyiadhibhuta Thus, the first Sahitya is the complete harmony and 
commensui ateness between expression and expressed, form and content 

The second Sahitya is that between one word and another m the ex- 
pression and between, one idea and another m the expressed. 

dT^R, fddTddR I ” V J p 12 

The first Sahitya takes sabda and Artha as a whole meaning expression and 
expiessed while the second Sahitya emphasises that in the expression itself 
the several units, namely the Padas, must have mutual Sahitya and that simi- 
larly, the various Artha-umts, in the expressed. This Sahitya is defined at 
length in Kankas 16-17 and the Vrtti thereon 
mdimfodr trfd Trmir i 

: II V ' /• 17 

dfeddPlk I * 3P3?P&ft dddddrTRTTRdTm TRdR 

3TdFdfd 3 famTdRjjT I I 

wrr gkt: TOfcTORlft PRrT TdTTf d dT 3RcfteFT I d«$ =d 

dRTTdd RTPf £%qddWft 5ffd I kwr I dm 

dTdd *r kmRikr, did kdrarkdT, dt t# ndtmm i 

dd d dfdmmTTrRdT I TOT Fqfdckd dRHddRdk: 3RRTH dT 
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t ctst qr^q qrsRTFrftjr qb^T qHTRd^T ? q^ ^rf. 

q-R^frrHrTn^ra' qjcmferRrq u v v J p 21 ■ 

Word and sense must be so set that neither of them is dull , they aie to be 
of the same power ; they arc to be so set that they mutually vie m enhanc- 
ing the beauty of the poem The expression and the expressed aie to be 
neither more noi less than the other but must be most pi ease and equally 
powerful In the matter of promoting the Rasa and the Cimatkara of 
the Sahrdaya each should emulate the other This is the hist Sahitya 
Similarly one word should vie with anothei and one idea with another. 
This is what Kuntaka means by defining Sahitya as Pniaspaia-spaidhfi of 
Sabda and Art ha lie compares the sympathetic co upeiation between the 
two to the understanding between two fi lends - 

cT^rn^rr^r* sremr: qqr^q q*qT ^qRrratfTwjqiq. q<^. 

wkm TT qqf%%q qrq#RPTO«P5: I r - / 1 P 27 

The Sahitya between one word and anothei which is one pail of Kun- 
taka 's second Sahitya can also be descnbed in his simile o! two intimate 
friends The Vaisnavite wntei, Parasaiabhalla, ( ( 1122 1151 i> ) speaks 

of this Sahitya between one word and anothei in a composition m another 
telling simile m a veise of his lie compares the beautiful way in which 
words m a good composition help each other and Ingot hoi help the main 
idea commonly, to the best brotherly Icohng, Snubhiatia 

3RTMFTRT 

qfrfaqiwqTrq qqqrr \ 

<qqq vi\AfQ g§- JJR7R qi^Tq^farnq ll Suwiuamhiakosa Si 8 

Thirdly, Kuntaka speaks of this Sahitya with leleienee to othei ele- 
ments in expiession like Maign or RTti, Vitti, (Inna, Alamkaiu and Vakiata 
in geneial Every part oi aspect ol expiession has to vie with the othei 
towards enhancing the beauty of the poem 

TOTOT-TrP-TO I *' F / p 10 

31 ^•'•^hTrn'TU'R’IR r\ Wi II 

7RRT qRTrqRR I 
fTW Rqtr qq qqRqgqRRft II 
RT qMqftqFh df|qf^Fq^^T I 

qqrR-qpTqfeq^R: \\ >' v J p 28 

1 Kuntaka adds that 8abda and Artha should be such as to beaut ily each 
other , they must be for each other’s beauty — qyftprfq sn^TPT To adopt Kalidasa’s 
words, they arc equally so beautiful, that between the two, it is difficult to deude 
which is the beautificr and which, the beautified. 

qj^cf RrdRRt ^qipjr.tpqiq- \ K b 1 
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Thus Kuntaka’s conception of Sahitya m general is that the expression 
(' Vacaka sab da) and the expressed (Vdcya artha), as also the several units in 
either part of Poetry, must be set m a glorious race, competing with each 
other m making the poem beautiful This notion of Sahitya has to base 
itself on the beauty of the poem or the relish of the Sahrdaya as the test, 
according to Kuntaka In this respect the concept means the appropriateness 
and power of the Viacyavacaka m suggesting the Rasa For, Rasa, Kuntaka 
accepts as supreme Therefore, this conception of Sahitya generally likens 
it to the other concept of Aucitya, which also figures very much m Kuntaka 
Criticising the introduction of sabdialamkaras with special effort, Kuntaka 
says that this would result in the loss of Aucitya and through that would 
mean an over-emphasis on Sabda-saundarya and a loss of Sahitya 

Wife i ” V } II p 84 

Kuntaka has thus brilliantly expounded the concept of Sahitya as a 
great principle in Poetry, as the greatest perfection m expression a poet 
should attain, namely, the harmony between the expression and the expressed 
When Riajasekhara slightly explained Sahitya as the proper equipoise bet- 
ween iSabda and Aitha— 1 f ‘ fasrr ” — p. 5, 

we must undei stand him as having had m his mmd ideas similar to what 
Kuntaka has expressed The word Sahitya is derived from Sahita, united 
Another explanation can be given bringing out this same significance, namely, 
the equipoise between iSabda and Artha, the harmony of Kuntaka The word 
Sahita contains the affix ‘ Sa’ standing to denote ‘ Samam’ ( grfq Y equally ’ 
— and the main word is the past passive participle of ‘ D ha’, to put, place 
or ‘-et Thus ‘ Sahita ’ means equipoised word and idea 1 

A companson of Kuntaka’s exposition of Sahitya with that of Bhoja 
reveals interesting points Firstly, Bhoja and Kuntaka start with the same 
definition of Bhamaha fT I The difference is, Kuntaka em- 
phasises by Sahitya, a quality of sabda and Artha resembling Aucitya Be- 

sides that, Kuntaka mentions Rasa, Dhvani, Marga, and above all Vakrokti 
That is, Kuntaka adds to Bhamaha’s definition of Poetry (that sabda and 
Artha united, are Ivavya ) , the Vakrokti m which the Sabda and Artha having 

Sahitya, must be set | o^crf^Tdt I V J 1 7 

Thus, though all the varieties of Vakrokti also as forming aspects of expres- 
sion have to observe Sahitya, they are not included m Sahitya Therefore 


1 The author of the Sanskrit introduction to the Nirnaya Sagar Edn of the 
Sahitya Darpana suggests another derivation for the word Sahitya. He says that 
the ‘ Sahabhava ’ means that Poetry has in it all the eighteen Vidyasthanas And 
he quotes the verse of Bharata and Bhamaha containing that idea — Na sa sabdo 
na tad vdeyam etc 
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tlu'ii' me two ideas, Sahitya and Vakiokti. in kuntaka^ delimbon of Poetry 
Bhoja’s conception of Sulutya difle.s m being uiv vvirk It mums Poetry 
as a whole m Bhoja, whereas it is a supieme quality of 1 \ n*t i \ that has to be 
piesent along with Vakiokti according to Kuntaka Bhojas Salntya means 
all tin* manifold activities ol the poet’s genius namely elimination of flaws 
style and its qualities, flguies and diction, ami lmallv making e\eiy point of 
expression the embodiment of Rasa Thai is, Bhoia’s Sahitva compiehcnds 
not only the whole ot Kun! aka's Vakiokti also, hut even otliei tiling in 
Poeti y Beyond Sabda and Ait ha, the only othei laet m Pmtiy is Salntya 
and under it comes everything else In anotln i wav also Bhoja’s Salntya 
is vety much widei than that ol Kuntaka Foi, Salntya means all hh nature 
and all kinds of Sabdaitha-sambandhas to Bhopi, while to Kuntaka, it 
means Poeliy and a poetic relation only, though he also n cognises that ordi- 
narily Salntya refers to the Snmbandha between sabda and Ailha m ge- 
neial as Vacaka and Vucya Only, Kuntaka leaves out the consideiation of 
language itseli and its inevitable Sabdaitha sambnwlha-. lelated to Pacla, 
Vakya and Piamana, and ti(*als only ol the poetic Snmbandha above all 
these Just as Poetiy is linei speech, Sihitva is the hum Sambnndha between 
Sabda and Art ha Rajasekhara calls Salntya in Poetiy as tin Imesl essence 
of all the four Vidyas— fe KRJPIT U> *1) even as Woidsworth 

says that Poetry is tire breath and hnei spnit ol all knowledge We can 
say with lefeience 1o Salntya heie, making a dight change, that Poetiy is 
the breath and flnei spirit of language 

It is not the concept of Saint y a m Bhoja th.it lias any i vncl coiuspond- 
ence to Kuntaka’s Salntya It is interesting to note that almost the -.amc 
idea contained in Kuntaka’s Salntya, is found in Bhoja’s (ama called Sam 
milalva znsftiqz&f d l -S K 117 1 

If is the avoidance of veibugi oi ‘ ovei expression’ , it is the use ol words 
enough loi the idea on hand Bhoja fuithei explains this sabda sammi- 
tatva as the quality of Sabda .mil Ailiia bung as il In Id m a balance 

m W'm T7HT d | N /v i p 5K 

i his is what Kuntaka means by his Salntya which he desinhes as Any uua 
anatniktatva of word and idea being neitlu i moii noi less than i .ic h otliei 
Samnnta means well-adjusted oi haimomsecl uttiiancx 1 he above-given 
definition is of the sabda guna. Summit at vu, and Bhoja lias the •-ami Kuna 
for Aitha also The diffeience between tin 1 two s that m the loimei the poet 
weighs the adequacy of expression bom the jxmit oi view ol \itha and m the 
latter, vice veisa 

dd 3“4r fd d faded d^dd I s K 'l 1 «() 

Ratnesvara comments on this : 

fdd?d dfadFdfafd I TKddld' 

dtT 315^3^ P’ S AM p 71 
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All qualities of precision, powerfulness, clarity, and such ethers are compre- 
hended m this weighing of word with idea Its breach brings in a tram of 
flaws — verbiage or Vitha pallava, Apusl artha, Neyartha, the Avakara of 
Mahima Bhatta and so on When we have too much of words we have 
Avakaia, Fadapurana, Aprayojaka, etc When we have inadequate expres- 
sion we have the Dosa, Neyartha, by which Prasada and Arthavyakti are lost. 
This is perhaps the greatest quality of poetic expression, the peak of per- 
fection of poetic ail as Kuntaka says— I V J p 26 
This quality is vanously called, desciiptively and metaphorically Kuntaka 
calls it Sahitya, Anyuna-anatmktatva 01 Paiaspara-spardha between Sabda 
and Artha The Sabda and Aitha having this quality are compared by him 
to two friends united in some glorious task Parasara Bhatta calls them 
‘biotheis’ with the best Saubhratra feeling Bhoja calls the same as sabda- 
artha-sammitatva and gives the imagery of the poet weighing sabda and 
Artha m the scales of a balance A gieater comparison comes from Kali- 
dasa himself, who gives the simile of the ideal prime divine couple Piarvati 
and ParamcKvara, the prototype of Man and Woman, in Raghuvamsa, I 1 
The Sahitya or Sampaika between sabda (Vak) and Artha is compared by 
Kalidasa to that between Farvatl and Paramesvara or to the ideal Sahitya 
laid down by the Smitis between wife and husband There is no question 
of inferiority or superionty between the two Their marriage is sacred and 
they enter the holy union for the service performed together to Dharma to 
which they ai e both and equally subordinate Rasa or ' beauty ’ of Kiavya 
can be likened to that Dharma and Sabda and Artha to the married couple 
It is not likely that the great poet wrote the above verse merely to mean by 
Viag-artha samparka the well-known and eternal iSabdartha sambandha He 
might have meant it also , but he powerfully suggests here the Viisi§la Sahitya 
or the Vtsi§1a sambandha Similaily there is no ‘ Sarasya’ or credit to the 
great poet to say that by ‘Vagartha pratipatti,’ Kalidiasa prayed for the 
attainment of pioficiency m lexicography, m words and meanings The com- 
pound is often explained by Mm Piofessor Kuppuswami Sastri as meaning 
the same as Kuntaka’s Sahitya or Spardhia between Viak and Artha or the 
understanding between the two qfrpipff | It is for this great 

quality of Poetry that Kalidasa piays for. He desenbes it with the simile 
of the pnme divine couple, Aidhanrarlsvara, as iSabda and Artha fused to- 
gether oi wedded in peifect sympathy and harmony It is this same Sahitya 
that Wilficd Mbyneil speaks of in the same conjugal metaphor, in his 
biogiaphical note attached to a selection of the poems of Francis Thompson. 
He says ( of the particular poem, “ Sister Songs ” ) . “ Sister Songs is a poem 
to be icad aloud , for sound and sense herein celebrate their divine nuptials ” 
The same is conveyed by Kalidasa’s comparison of Poetry to Ardhanlarisvara 
Vidyadhara describes the Sabda and Artha in Poetry m the same metaphor : 
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The goddess Paivatl is Vak or sabda , god Paiamcwura is Artha , l their 
union as Ardhanarisvara signifies the greatest ideal of Poctiy vanously em- 
phasised as Sahitya, Sammitatva etc, by the above-noticed w liters, and by 
NHakanlha DIk§ita, by the following verse 

U iSwalUfmiava 1. 15 

and which Kalidasa kept befnie him when he wrote his immortal jxietry 

cffh'-'Tddd 

5TPT*fafciqr$ l 
3F1?T: fa m 

II ;; 


1. <c m: 5TMV SR quoted by V.sveA r aia in the Kavln- 

drakamabharana, p 52, K M. Gucciiaka 8 FFg jq FTP! JHTf *T?T: I 

RudhaJndyopanisad, Adyar Edn of 5aiva upamsads, 1025, p 151 

2 Klahdasa is charmed with this idea lie says in Ins Kumdui <i ambhava , 
VI 79 cTfP-lfflpr and Mm Prol S. KumiswAMY Sastri 

loves to dwell on this passage and to speak of the bnth of k ^Fr-rqp^ ; as a result of 
the union of and 3pf-qR$SJ* Since Rasa is c the poem, 

K S , stops with the marriage of 5F? and 3P-I, leaving birth as a 

matter of course to be suggested. 
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Rajasekhaia, Karpuramanjari, Prologue . 

Very intimately related to Bhoja’s Alamkara-synthesis is another 
synthesis of Bhoja which can be called the t/&ri-synthesis Besides the 
systems ol Sahitya and Alamkaia, there is also a system of Ukti m Bhojas 
Sr Pra The history of this concept of Ukti is a very interesting study 

Ukti can be translated as poetic expression or poetic speech as disting- 
uished fiom expression or speech, either of the ordinary work-a-day life or of 
the scientific laboratory, the scholastic class room and the philosophical text 
book As we say in the Dosa-prakarana that poetic words are to be neither 
Gramya or Loka-matra-prayukta, ordinary, vulgar, colourless words of our 
daily routine life, nor Apratita or Sastra-matra-prayukta, technical and pedan- 
tic, so also we can say of poetic expression as a whole that it is in that place 
which is too sanctified for either the Gramya and the Pamara or the puie 
pandit and pedant It is the very essence of speech, language beautified, a 
high-power communication That poetic expression possesses this peculiar 
beauty or power not found in ordinary talk or writing, scientific treatises or 
mere histoncal documents can be seen by every person. That this beauty 
and power pertain to the method oj expression can also be seen easily ; for, 
poetic expression or the poetic form depends upon how a thing is said and 
not upon what is said The emphasis on what is said is in ordinary talk where 
we are careless regarding the manner of saying, as also in mere narration of 
story or histoiy, and in mere recording of scientific or philosophical truths 
The same is the case with Law also where again the emphasis is not on how 
beautifully the thing is expressed In the history of Sanskrit Poetics 1 it was 
given to the great cntic, Bhafla Nay aka to enquire into this subject and 
formulate the following as the difference between Poetry on the one hand and 
Sastra and Akhyana (Veda and Narration) on the other. 

cT5f I 

m g i 

ojfiqprrfpqpq- \\ Bhatta Nayaka. 

1 I have discussed this aspect of the question in relation to what the Western 
writers like ABhRGKOMBiic have to say on the difference between poetic and other 
expression in a separate paper on a comparative study of the Sanskrit Alamkara 
Sastra and Western Literal y Criticism Here I deal only with the ideals of the 
Sanskrit writers on this subject 
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( sFirTprs^ ) i snarer w,r^ ?nwyf 

i^ftT^FT II Agni Pur ana , 357 2-3 

The Veda is sabda piadhana , the Puiana, Aitlia piadhana , Kavya or poetry 
makes both sabda and Aitha apiadhana, unimpoitant, and makes Vyapara, the 
most impoitant The Vyiapaia of Bhafla Nayaka is the poet’s peculiarly 
beautiful expression, embellished with Guna and Alamkaia, capable of be- 
comine; umveisahsed and pioducing delight to the leadei, i e , Abhidha, Bha- 
vakatva and Bhojakatva 

Lot ana, p 70. 

This beauty of fonn ot the peculiai giace in poetic expansion can be called 
the chaiactenstic poetic Abludha vyapfua, using \bhidha heie m a wide sense. 
While commenting on the section on the Laksanas m Bhaieta, Ablunavagupta 
quotes in his Abhi. Bhd the above-quoted lines ol Bliatla Nayaka and 
equates the idea contained therein with Bhamaha's conception ol Vakiokti 
Abhinava also quotes heie Bhramaha -Sai\d sat vaunt vakwkhh etc Bhafla 
Niayaka distinguished Poetiy from Veda whose woids cannof be changed at 
all, and fiom Akhynna, stoiy oi semi-histonc nan at ion m which the story 
oi the events (Aitha) alone count But in Poetiy one looks to the beautiful 
way m which a story is told and the words aie used The ‘ beautiful way 
of expiession ’ is the thing As mere expression it 1ms to intei est us In all 
othei expressions lelated to oui daily lite, scientilic hteiatuie etc. we are 
interested more m the Aitha The Artha is the ‘Tattva’ in those cases; 
in poetry, the mannei in which the poet has said those things is the ‘Tattva ’ 
It is only an inelegant way of saying this that is contained m the following 
given as Udbhala’s observation m the Kdvyamimdntsd ol Kajasokhaia 

“ 3^3 5TTJT 3TWJ I fosj f^T M-TlKd^r-T, ^k^TIRd^- 

ofm I rpft. rT^rf T I K M • P ^4 

The Vastu svaiupa is comparatively less impoitant than flu* Bhangi Bliamti, 
the beautiful manner of poetic expiession Says Rajasekhaia’s wile, Avanti- 
sundaii . 

smr^TnfT 'dT II ” 

and “ ‘ R7T ’ 5Ft TTFhPTPT I ” 

K M , p 46 

The same idea is stressed by poet Nilakanfha Dik^ita m a veise in the first 
canto of his Sivalilarnava mahdkdvya . 

3TH3 - ERgfoFTTfT. I 

ii 1 13 

1. Is this from Bhamaha Vivama, on Bhamaha, V, 33 
‘ cf^T FTTk-TT tpio^iriFTf I * ’( 
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This Vinyiasa visesa is the secret of Bhatta Niayaka’s Vyiapara It is what 
Bhamaha calls Vakra-ukti and Riajasekhara, Ukti. 

To Rajasekhara, I think, must go the credit of making important the 
word Ukti We find m the list of Alamkaras given by Bhamaha, Samiasa- 
Ukti, Atisaya-Ukti, Svabhava-Ukti, Visesa-Ukti and Saha-Ukti , and above all 
Vakra-Ukti In all these we find the Viscsya as Ukti qualified by different 
attributes Here it is that the conception of Ukti was born Ukti as such came to 
mean poetic utterance and soon theie was felt to be no need to qualify Ukti 
by the attribute of Vakra to mean poetic expression as a whole Rajasekhara, 
while describing the Ravya Purusa, says that his speech is rich m Ukti : 

i A M p 6 All Alamkaras are Vakrokti to Bhamaha but poetic 
expression itself is denoted by Ukti What we have now as the Kavya-mimamsa 
is only the first chapter thereof named Kavirahasya. According to Raja- 
sekhara himself, his next chapter dealt with Ukti etil%-Tq; sFtTTW i It is a 
pity that we have lost the bulk of Rajasekhara’s treatise. It must be in that 
chapter on Ukti that Riajasekhara classified the various Uktis into which 
poetic expicssion could be brought Classifying poets, he says on p 27 
(1 5) that theme is a class of poets called Ukti-Kavis and on p. 28 he 
illustrates his Ukti-Kavi thus : 

— 

effc? ^r*. h 5 

This is an intensely animated description full of specially graceful expressions 
teeming with the Samadhi guna This is Ukti m a restricted sense Another 
instance of Ukti in a restricted sense is found in what Riajasekhara calls 
Sastra-Ukti — ^ (P 3) regarding the verse grr gqorr etc. In 

another context also Ukti m a restricted sense is mentioned by Rajasekhara 

5TS^5TfflH, 3Tc5^Rcl^ 0 

afowwfa, bt rrft¥rr i ” p u , k m 

From this restricted sense, the larger concept of Ukti developed even as the 
concept of Vakrokti Ukti in a general sense emphasising the beauty peculiar 
to Poetiy as distinguished from other writings is found used by Raja- 
sekhara himself m a verse in the Prologue to his Karpuramanjari 
api^W. or wt 5Rrrpr qtarq^sfir i 
*rrqr m *tt w® n 

Neither is the idea (Artha) the point, nor the mere word (iSabda) but the 
manner of expressing that idea m words, Ukti-visesa, is the thing which makes 
for Poetry This verse and that of Nilakantha DIksita quoted above corres- 
pond exactly Abhinavagupta, while elucidating Bharata’s concept of Laksana 
in his Abhi Bhd equates Bhamaha’s Vakrokti with Bhatta Niayaka’s Vyapaia 
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and these with the concepts of Bandha, Gumpha, Bhaniti, and lastly Laksana 
(See p 65, Vol VI, J O.R Madias, my article on Laksana ) To these con- 
cepts meaning the peculiar poet’s expression, the concept of Ukti gets equated 
The word Ukti occuis in Bhoja both as a Guna and as an Alamkaia The 
Guna of Ukti has two varieties, one of the sabda, the other of the Artha The 
iSabdaguna Ukti is defined by Bhoja as a giaceful turn of expression— 
Visista bhaniti 

^TTUTfct^T ^1^1% dt Wmt fa?* I ' S ' K A 1 p 60 
In his Vrtti and comments on the vcise illustrating this sabda- Ukti Bhoja 
uses the phrase Ukti Bhangi One asks another about somebody’s welfare 
and instead of saying stiaight whether she is well or ill, the othei person 
says 4 she lives’, and the whole verse delicately porti ays the lady’s pitiable 
plight That mode of expression poweiiully suggests hei suhenng, describing 
her as simply living, Jivita-nmtra-sesa This is the 1 excellence ol expression, 
IJkti guna, and it is a mode of expression as a whole, a mode that is cha- 
racteristic of poetry as such. Not altogether diffeicnt from tins sabda guna 
of Ukti is Bhoja’s Artha guna of that same name The fx'auty is achieved 
moie by woids, comparatively speaking, m the sabda guna whereas, in the 
Artha guna of Ukti, the idea is given m subtle turns and shades and is 
expressed or suggested by pecuhaily graceful elaborations.. 

sfxFffircr zfa wa\ ^rsf^qRT t 

m 4P?r>TT WflJN. I S K A I p. 73 

Between Visrsta Bhaniti oi Ukti Bhangi and Bhangya. bhanana, theie is no 
fundamental differ ence These two classes of Ukti aie not melt 1 Gunas appeal- 
ing m a pait of a specific piece of poetiy but constitute the distinguishing 
mark of poetic expression itsuf. 

Besides these two kinds ol Ukti of sabda and of Ailha, which is a 
Guna, Bhoja i ecognises a Sabda- Alamkaia called IJkti it is defined m S.K.A. 
II, 42 (p 146) and is held as the seveial kinds ol expiession named by Bhoja 
in the following mannei Vidln-Ukti, Nisedha-Ukti, Adluluia-Ukti, 
Vikalpa-Ukti, Niyama-Ukti and Pansankhya-Ukti Under ins Sabda-Alam- 
kara called Chayti also Bhoja gives a set of LJktis Loka-Ukti, Cheka- Ukti, 
Arbhaka-Ukti, Unmatta-Ukti, Pol a- Ukti and Matta-Ukti Kesava, m I 2 
of his Alamhara-sekhara, makes Bhoja’s Chayia! his Ukti, and classifies this 
Ukti into the Uktisof Loka, Cheka, Aibhaka and IJnmatta This Ukti which 
Kesava derives from both the Sabdalamkaras of Bhoja, Ukti and Clvaya, is 
constituted by Kesava as one of three ‘Balmangas’, exteinal paits, of poetic 
expression He says at the end of I 2 that of this and oi how these are to 
be related to Rasa, he has spoken at length in his other Alamkara treatise 
named Alamkara-sarvasva which unfortunately is not available to us now. 
Perhaps it is Riajasekhara who described Ukti as a ‘ Bahiranga ’ along with 
Rlti and Kesava might have followed him. It has been pointed out in the 
notes to the Gaek Edn of the KM of Rajaisckhara that a quotation from 
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the lost Alamkara section of the K M. is quoted in this Kesava's work, A 
Sekhara I have spoken of this elsewhere, m the section on Alamkara, m this 
thesis 

The meaning of the term Ukti in both the Sabdialamkaras of Chaya 
and Ukti is very narrow ; but both the Sabda and the Artha Gunas of Ukti, 
though Bhoja lestncts their meaning by some sort of definition, show how 
the term means the poetic mode of expression in general, Visista Bhamti and 
Bhangyia Abhrdhana Ratnesvara’s comments make this clear Under the 
6abdagu,na Ukti, he says 

SFcT % TOfaSTOT* (,) ) I 

3Tcf tr^r «OT I 1 ” P- 60. 

Under the Ailhaguna Ukti, he says 

“ sfa'OT- 

I 

Expressing in a mannei uncommon m ordinary talk, expressing not straightly 
and baldly but imaginatively, giving a turn to the expression, giving the idea 
a hiding and revelation through deft suggestion — these constitute Ukti and 
thus it is clear that the Ukti Guna of Bhoja rises above itself and means 
poetic expiession in general 

Bhoja does mean that Ukti refers comprehensively to poetic utterance 
He agrees with Rajasekhara who says ‘ Ukti vise?ah kavyam ’ and restates 
Bhaffa Nayaka that while Sastra is Sabda Pradhiana and Itihasa, Artha Pra- 
dhiana, Kdvya is Ukti Pradhana. This, Bhoja clearly says in his description 
of his Sabdalamkai a called Adhyeya, where Bhoja distinguishes Kavya, 
Sastra and Itihasa He says (S. K A. p 260) : 

In the same context Bhoja says more briefly m the Sr Pra (VoL II, p 285) : 

“ ?T3 ‘ Wm. 1 5; “ STOW I ” 

Earlier also while dealing with Vivak§a, Bhoja says in the Sr. Pra 

it rf5r ^nvTrTJT'Tr^r, ptot =et i + + sotstfwi#., i 

( wm ) stctr ^ \ ” 

remarks which closely coriespond to what Bhatta Niayaka has said. 

In another place, in chapter xi of the Sr. Pra , Bhoja synthesises the 
whole realm of poetic expiession in the concept of Ukti, in an attempt which 
achieves at the same time another synthesis in Alamkara In a separate paper 
on Svabhiavokti ( Indian Culture, V, pp 147-165) and m the section on the 
Svabhavokti according to Bhoja m this thesis also, I have gone into the ques- 
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lion m great detail and here I briefly covei the giound Bhamaha had an 
Alamkaia-synthesis namely Vakrokti Poetiy had something stiangdy beauti- 
ful and it was diagnosed as Vakiokti Within this Vakrokti Bhamaha had 
figures like Upama and Rupaka, Rasas, and Nairn al De-ci lption Alamkara, 
Rasavad Alamkara and Svabhavokti 1 am of opinion that Bhamaha did 
iecogmsc Svabhavokti as an Alamkaia , but, tu dilfeied liom Danchn m this 
point • Even though a given instance of natural description is devoid of that 
amount of Alamkara as is seen in othei turns ot ideas and o\pi ession iound 
in other Alamkfnas, it is all the same Alamkaia since even this natuial dcs- 
cuption has a special chaim born of the poet’s genius and, m an unmistakable 
degree differs from ordinal y bald non-liteiaiy utteiance Rasas are consider- 
ed Alamkfnas because they also go to beautify expiession only This is tip 
stage m Bhamaha Dandm icpiesents the next Dandm ieahses that Sva- 
bhdvokti cannot be strictly included m Vakiokti , foi, in it, Vakiatva or 
‘ out-of-the-way-ness ’ is least So he 'divides Kiavya-Ukti into the two XJktis 
of Svabhava-Ukti and Vakra-Ukti 

He however ictains expressions dominated by Rasa Rasavad Vacah under 
expressions beautified by Alamkaia, the Rasavad alamkaia. lie follows 
Bhamaha but amplifies by treating of all the eight Rasas m Rasavad alam- 
kara Danchn however is aware of a stiange supeuonty in exptessions do- 
minated by Bhavas and Rasas ; he sees that the thiee cases of Pi eyas, Rasavat 
and Urjasvi Alamkaias are superioi Alamkaras as compared' to other Vakro- 
ktis Hence he says— ^ qqq t —II 275 

Bhoja takes the suggestion contained heie m Danchn’s lemaik 
=5T cn; i and makes a logical analysis of poetic expression into three de- 
partments, Natuial Descnption of objects, Figuiative Description and Deli- 
neation of Emotion Svabhfwa-Ukti, Vakia-Ukti and Rasa Ukti All these 
three aic kinds of Ukti and Bhoja means by Ukti 1 poetic expression ’ which he 
calls by the name Alamkara also Foi, to Bhoja, Gunas and Rasas also are 
Alamkaias , thus Ukti means Alamkaia, the beautiful poetic expiession as a 
whole 


Kiavya = Ukti - Alamkara 


Vakrokti 

(Svabhava, Vakia, and 

i 

Rasa Uktis) 

> 

Bhamaha 

i 

Svabhavokti 

1 

Vakrokti 


| Danchn 

tVakra and Rasa Uktis) 

Svabhava Ukti Vakra Ukti 

Rasa 

Ukti 

Bhoja 
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Says Bhoja m Chapter XI of his Sr Pra 

sppiffr, stojrto *5rr1uft:, fTO^TORSTORifrotTO »” 

In Chapter V of his S K A also, Bhoja says : 

TOfef Rlros* ffTfiT^ I 

mm srMt dig Wtl% RTcUTRR II —V 8 

It was noted above how it was Ukti or Bhangi Bhamti that distin- 
guished poetic utterance tiom other utterances The equation of Ukti with 
such concepts as Vakrokti, Alamkara and Nayaka’s Vyiapara was also made 
The observation of Rlajasekhara, ‘ Ukti visesah kavyam ’ was taken as defin- 
ing Poetiy on the basis of this conception of Ukti. It was interpreted as 
the peculiar poetic manner of expression and as the most important factor 
and mark in Poetry as compared to the elements of Sabda and Artha, both of 
which are subordinate to it It was shown how this definition was similar 
to Nayaka’s definition based on Vyiapara pradhianya 

The observation of Bhatta Nayaka is re-stated by Mahima Bhatta 
with a change Mahima Bhatta holds that Poetry is utterance m which 
neither sabda alone nor Artha alone is important but both together. He 
says that Kavya is Ubhaya-pradhiana instead of saying like Nayaka that 
Kavya is Vykipfira-pradhana and Ubhay a-apr ad hana He says 

“ Brm k 5ii %ur i m 
qrsfroRr toritrtto i 

to \ to *to ^ 

i ^toth 31 pro mTikr^ i ” 

V V III, p. 122 T. S S See also I p 20 

Bhoja must be said to follow Mahima Bhalla’s modified statement of Bhatta 
Nayaka’s distinction between Kavya on the one hand and Sastra and Akhya- 
na on the other For, as has been noted above in the text quoted from chap- 
ter VII of the Sr Pra Bhoja also does not say that m Poetry both Sabda 
and Artha aie subordinated (made Apradhana or Guna) to something else 
but says that in Poetry both are Pradhana 

“ m XXX TOTTOTO. X X X ( TTOR, 1 ” 

Vol. II, p 18 


The chaim of a poet’s verses is lost when their words are changed and 
ideas modified Thus it is that Poetry is Ubhaya-pradhiana This is called 
by another as matunty of expression — Kavya Paka — when the poet has 
written such lines that even a slight change spoils the effect Says Riaja- 
sekhara 


' TIT. TOfTOk I *• — 
q^r^TT OT t%^r tfTOdt II ? 
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m TOdfaT: 1 X X X X T^Rf TTClfd%*Kf TIT: ' Tlf-RldT: I dSfTg — 

e deleft q^m^qgrrnr i 

ff SIs^s^r^ri^TOl. ST^TTT SRtfd II ’ < Vain ana, I 3) ” 

K M , p 20 

In this Kiavya Paka which means the ‘ unchanguability ’ of the words in 
Ravya, is emphasised the same idea as is contained in Malnma Rhafla’s and 
Bhoja’s remark that Poetry is Ubhaya-piadhana 

This matunty of IJkti or poetic expression - Kavya Paka oi Ukti Paka 
—is given by Bhoja as a Guna called Piaudhi of Sabda and Aitha imme- 
diately after the Guna, Ukti 

That we are justified m finding such an Ukti-synthesis oi a system of 
thought called Ukti in Bhoja can be granted when one sees what Bahunipa- 
misra, a latter-day commentator on the Dasani paka, who ieproduces many 
ideas from Bhoja’s Sr Pra, has to say. Bahuiupa chooses the woid 4 Suktr 
instead of 4 Ukti ’ and shows Bhoja’s three- fold classification of it and re- 
lates to this viewpoint, as we have ourselves done above, the Ablndha-pra- 
dhanya of Poetry of Niayaka and the Vakrokti-idea of Poeliy of Bhamaha 
It is a pity that the text of Bahurupa’s Dasarupaka vyakhya in two volumes 
in the Madras Govt Oriental MSS Library comes to an abrupt end here. 
Bahurupa says . 

f ‘ SF'Pd I ?Fn?T fak-PTI 

^RTT%:, I fTTf 3W4FT 

TTifcfr ; prrrn- 1 sup 

TT TTITt ( 3T33W ) I 3?d TTcf snVdFdNR: ( TM 


( srs* ) dT =rr^r \ 

3TT erm 3% 3 \ 

^TiTrif ( STTTTUnvTPT ) dd. II 

' W ddd ( d^frFdddlTr ) TWFdd \’ 

| ” pp 107-8, Mad Ms Bahurupamisia’s D R Vya I .Ml 

Appendix 

f 1 ) The Agm Purana, in 337|2-3, states Bliatla Ndyaka’s umaik on the 
diffeience between Kavya, and ’Sastra and Itihasa thus 

^ii#r ) feri \ 

UXTHcTPT TFd dT^T II 

(2) Commenting on Dandm II, 13, that in .sdstias it is all one statement 
of things as they are— Svabhava akhyana — and that in Poetiy also there are 
a few cases of this Svabhiava (akhyana- — 
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The H'idayamgama points out that Sastras are Tattva Pradhana or concerned 
with tmthful statement of facts and things as they are , but Poetry is Var- 
nand Pradhana , Poetry emphasises the mode of giving the thing, ‘ descrip- 
tion ’ or ‘ expression ’ as such 

i ^ aTRd I ” 

K A , p 64, Mad Edn 

(3) Vidyadhara thus explains Bhatta Nayaka’s remark in his 
Ekdvali 

3T5^3tRRT I 

jww ^prrac n 

3TWI^sn^Tc^ II 

5 ^RRraRcrifT'RcTR I 

3Rcrr rtrfi sqgRw^r Rd: ii 1 4 " 6 * 

As a follower of Ananda and Abhmavagupta, Vidyadhara has interpreted 
the Vyapara as Dhvani, following Abhinavagupta’s observation toi that effect 
in the Locana 

“ffr + SFT^TRt^d'J ’ ^TcC d^TRcU^ I 

SSRSTPITT 1 ” Locana, p 27 



CHAPTER X 


BHOJA AND VAKROKTI 

f cT=pn%i^ TtRRf TU ’*TT*T£' 1 1 

Bhoja St Pro Cli. XI 

The history of the concept of Vakrokti must be oldei than Bhamaha 
and Dandin, for, we find it used with settled amnotation in the woiks of 
both writers. It is needless to point out here the veiy well-known passages 
on Vakrokti m Bhamaha To him, Vakrokti means Mamkfua 

srr^r \ v M 

In his description of the Atisayokti Alamkaia (II, 85) hi 1 has used the word 
Vakrokti as a synonym of Alamkaia Thetefore according to Bhamaha, the 
whole realm of poetic expression is permeated with Vakiokti, sinking, deviat- 
ing expression. In II, 86-87, Bhamaha refutes llelu, Suksma and Lesa, 
that they do not deserve to be called Alamkara because, in them, the expres- 
sion as a whole has no Vakiokti m it 

I 11 ’ 8G 

This Vakrokti is the one requisite and it distinguishes ptxtic expression as 
such In its absence, Bhamaha says, we have no Kiivyu, but only insipid 
nariation, speech or meie news called Vartii 

+ridF| mm i 
SRcffiffr u: wa '> — y& r m n **,87 

Therefore the distinction in Bhamaha is between oidmaiy and poetic expies- 
sion, Varta and Vakrokti This point as well as anothei that Bhamaha does 
accept Svabhavokti as an Alamkaia has been elaboiately explained by me in 
my papei on Svabhavokti ( Indian Culture , V, pp 147-165) None can deny 
that ‘natural description’ or Svabhavokti is a striking and poweiful portiai- 
ture, and as such, differs from mere leport ol news oi oidmaiy dull speech 
Mammata points out that it is this amount ol stukingness and el feet in Sva- 
bhavokti that we take as Vaici'trya and count it as an Alamkaia Even the 
opponent of Svabhavokti as an Alamkara, Kuntaka, who refuses to consider 
it as an Alamkara on the plea that Vastu svabhava is not Alamkaia but is 
Alamharya,— even he accepts that instances of graceful and effective 1 pen- 
picturcs of Nature, men, and things as they are found, constitute Vastu Vak- 
rata (III Unmesa) It is by virtue of this element of Vakrata in it that 
Bhamaha also considers it as one of the Alamkaras aiming undci Vakrokti 
It is not unreasonable to hold Svabhavokti also as an Alamkara and Vakiokti, 
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when one can accept delineation of Rasa as a Vakrokti-variety called Rasa- 
vat Bhamaha, thus, has one universe of Vakrokti, falling mto three depart- 
ments, the description of things as they are ( ) 

more definitely deviating sti iking expression deserving the name Vakrokti to 
the greatest degree, Rupaka, etc, and thirdly, delineation of Rasa, Rasavad 
Alamkara 

In Dandin, there appears a clearer analysis Svabhavokti no doubt in- 
volves stnkingness, but strikmgness is least m it It is almost the starting 
point for further Alamkara or Vakrokti So it is that Dandin separates it 
and calls it the fust Alamkara, Adyd Alamkrtih He classifies poetic expres- 
sion into Vakrokti and Svabhavokti , description of things as they are and 
figuiative description The cases of Rasa-delmeation, Dandin still keeps like 
Bhamaha within Vakrokti. 

The third stage is reached m Bhoja whoi makes a further analysis of 
poetic expiession Elsewhere, in the sections on Ukti, Alamkara and Sva- 
bhavokti, I have spoken of this subject Bhoja takes the suggestion direct- 
ly from Dandin and by Bhoja’s time, Rasa has become sufficiently important 
Though he described the three Alamkaras of Preyas, Rasavat and Urjasvi as 
Vakrokti, Dandin realised that they, as related to Bhavas and Rasas, are 
of a special nature and of greater appeal Hence it is that he said of them 
that they weie superior ^ l Bhoja includes Preyas and Urja- 

svi under Rasavat. He constitutes a class called Rasavad Alamkara which 
is the delineation of Rasas and Bhavas , and he separates it from other 
kinds of Vakrokti This is a better tieatment , for, delineation of Rasa has 
greater affinities with Svabhavokti than with Vakrokti As Jayaratha on 
Ruyyaka and Ruyyaka himself also point out, the Sahrdaya has a Samvada 
in Poetry and it is of two kinds Citta Samvada and Vastu Samvada The 
formei reifeis to delineation of Rasa and Bhava, and the latter, to descrip- 
tions ol Artha or objects Both are natural non-figurative descriptions and 
are Rasavad- Alamkara and Svabhavokti. Though Bhoja, following Bha- 
maha, Dandin and Vamana would call the whole realm of poetic expres- 
sion Alamkara, ho would restrict the name Vakrokti to figures beginning 
with Upama Improving upon both Bhamaha and Dandin, he would sepa- 
rate and exclude the Rasas from it Thus he says in his S. K A Chapter V : 

TOfer iRffarar i & 8 - 

In Chapter XI of the Si Pra he says that an instance like * e * is 

no Alamkaia, because, the necessary Vakrata or poetic beauty is not seen 
in it lie speaks here' of Vakrata or Vakrokti as Alamkara-samanya-laksana, 
Kavya 'sobha as such 
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m\'<\ i ri&m— 

w>mw to #f?t wre i 

kq. ymm *rqrj ufiI ^rfaiq immb; ii 1 

qfa fq r i 1\ m dTOnFR iitot d dkcDTO ara^. 

W s I km: ^ Stf^TFTd , #k:, TOllRTOh I 

jfTOir qveHw, krsf-r fwfttNf , i q +ri^i 3*13 cq n h i to 4 mir] 

TOTUTiRFt I ” Si Pi a Mad. Ms Vol II chap XI pp 271-2 

Thus Bhoja uses Alamkaia m the sense in which Vainana used it in Ins 
Sutra I. i 2. : meaning poetic beauty m gcneial In this same 

sense Bhoja uses the concept ol Vakiokti also and m this lespect he follows 
Bhamaha Thcrefoie m Bhoja we find Vakiokti used in two senses, 
the major and the minoi, the former meaning poetic expiession m 
general and the latter, only the liguies of Upama, Riipaka etc In its 
second sense wc have to trace its histoiy as indicated above through 
Dandin who hrst restricted Vakiokti to Rasas and tiguies like Upama 
Finally, Bhoja lestiicted it to the liguies Upama. etc 

It is not enough if one finds m an expiession tin. piesence of the tech- 
nical features of a particular Alamkara Resides confoimity to the definition, 
the expression has to exhibit the primaiy iequisite ol an all-peivadmg 
beauty which alone makes the expression deseive the name of 

1 On p 23 of his Theoncs oj Rasa and Dhvtini Dr \ Svnkakan takes 
this verse as a quotation from Dandin 'flic Inst line mentioning the name ol BIu- 
natha is absent in the printed texts ol the Kdrvddarsa l)t Sank \ican leels some 
gap in Dandm’s text as it is in II 362, which gap he says this line in Bhoja’s quota- 
tion fills up. 

The text as printed does not seem to have any gap, secondly, ii tins half 
ease is added to the text ol Dandin, the 3t>2nd veise at the end ol Uns chapter 
will have to be ended like an epic AnuAubh with thiee lcrt , 01 , die hno }+fvf Ti^TI 
^TOfqTlxfT inus f stand single Thirdly, Vakiokti is ceitamly 

old enough foi use in Dandin as in the line faq \\%\ etc , but, when one sees 

the history and the rise and the time ol the currency ol vanous woids m the 

Alamkara Sastra, one can see that the concept under the biielu name* ‘VaKiata’ 
or ‘ Vakratva ’ is very much later than even Ananda My Icelmg is that, if tins 
is a quotation by Bhoja, it is lrom some later writer who adapted 
and incorporated into his text parts of the texts ol oldei wuters, making 
the necessary changes. If one goes through the Sr Vra one comes 
across numerous instances of Bhoja giving vcises of old waters with 

the necessary changes , he quotes Vamana’s Anustubh on the 

Vaidarbhi Riti changing the first line The Dosa and Guna sections aie full of 
such leproductions with necessary changes from Bhamaha, Dandin and Vamana 
Therefore it is extremely likely that this verse etc is Bhoja’s 

own One need not be troubled by the introductory words ‘ rfqxfiq ' which may 
suggest that the verse is a quotation from another author We have instances of 
Bhoja quoting himself with the words <: iq<rqiJq ? 
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Alamkara , for Alamkara is a thing of beauty Bhoja considers 
this beauty as Vakratva, Vakrokti and sobha and gives a 
very significant interpretation to Dandin’s definition of Alamkara * 

Herein hes the defence of the Alamkara school I have spoken of this m 
my paper on Knya Kalpa and Other Names of the Alamkara sastra, pub- 
lished m the JOR, Madras (Vol VIII pp 130-132) Taking the idea of 
Caratva or beauty as essential from the text of Ananda, Abhmava elaborates 
the idea with illustiations in his Locana on the third Uddyota of the Dhvan- 
yaloka inj the following manner . 

' f FRRTdRRMIh I §^T%cH RTT cTT^JJtF; 

R dT TTR l 3<7fTT ‘ 2RT *Tb cRT m ^ I ( ^ ) 

1 ’ sra I ( S ft ’ ^ ) cF^TTcW. I X X X X WRT. 1 * 

l ” Locana, p. 210 

Appayya Dlksita emphasises similarly that expressions derive their life as 
Alamkaras by being graceful — Hrdya Otherwise they are not Alamkaras. 

i stft: ‘ jtr. J srmr i ‘ mantra ’ sfa r i j 

Ciiiamimamsa. p 6. 

This has been pointed out by Dr S K De also m the Introduction to his edi- 
tion of the Vakrokti Jivila pp xlvi-lvn The truth has been realised by Bhoja 
and by Abhmava as the texts above quoted clearly show Hence it cannot 
be contended by Dr De that Sanskrit Poetics and the study of the theory 
of poetic figure owe this idea and its importance to Kuntaka (p. xlvii V. J. 
Introduction) But it can be accepted that new importance and new enthu- 
siasm for Vakrokti in the post-Ananda period are due mainly to Kuntaka and 
his V. ] Bhoja takes up the Vakrokti from Bhjamaha and Dandin, inde- 
pendent of any other writer and without any knowledge of Kuntaka. Bhoja 
and Kuntaka were writing at the same time and it happens in the history 
and destinies of ideas and subjects, that, at different places, different scho- 
lars happen to work at the same idea The current of Vakrokti coming 
down from the hill of Bhamaha had two courses There is one culmination 
in Bhoja and another m Kuntaka Regarding Kuntaka and how he deve- 
loped the doctrine of Vakrokti or Vakrata as the life of Poetry, there is 
little need to devote any part of this study. 

Though Bhoja definitely put down Vakrokti as a general name for all 
figures beginning with Upama, he retained the substance of Bhamaha’s 
conception of poetic expression as Alamkara to which also Bhoja applied 
the name Vakrokti To avoid confusion Bhoja restricts the word Vakrokti 
to the minor sense of figures Upama etc, and generally applies the name 
Alamkara to the larger concept The use of the word Vakrokti in the larger 
sense is only rare in Bhoja Elsewhere however Bhoja uses the concept 
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and name Vakrata m the laigei sense of poetic expiession as such, forming 
the veiy distinguishing maik ol Poetiy It seems that Bhoja turns back 
to concur verbally also with Bhamaha It is suipusing how Bhoja’s stand- 
point agrees so remarkably with that of Kuntaka We shall now examine 
this aspect of the question. 

It is m connection with Dhvam, and this again is strange and suggest- 
ive, that Bhoja talks of Vakiata Bhoja holds Dhvam as a vanety of 
Tfitpaiya and also as the poetic countupuit of the piosaic factoi of Tat- 
paiya The intention of the speakei in oidmaiy atiaiis and expulsions is 
called Tatparya wheieas the same, as lai as Kavya is concerned, is called 
Dhvam. He says f cfTr'Biipq •'FTfT v qM?q ’ an ^ a pemsal ot the section 
on Bhoja and Dhvam wiP elucidate the point Bhoja asks himself * 
wherefore this classification of expi ession into two kinds, Laukika and 
6astriya on the one hand and poetic on the othu 7 lie speaks ol Vacas, 
ordinary expi ession, and as against it, ol Iuun He does not say that 
Dhvam marks off the Kavya , foi, he consideis Dhvam as pail of Tatparya 
and as obtainable in oidmaiy expi ession also, Dhvam being only another 
name foi Tatparya Then, what is it that Bhoja finds out as the element 
which distinguishes the poetic and the non-poet ic expression 7 lie says 
that beauty oi poetic chairn called Vakiata distinguishes flu two In the 
ordinary speech theie is a blunt stiaightfoiwaidness m expression and there 
is no regard foi beautifully saying things The nianmi of saying things in 
a beautiful and embellished way is discounted and is consideied as an 
extravagance When, of couise, one praises or abuses, he heightens oi low- 
ers and resorts to his powers of piaising oi damning by the powei of his 
expi ession Literal y expi ession now resubs 

“ — qm, ^ mi'.p i fd/tut 

q=3 3Tir? oil xr qq rrq rjrf I 
qq drq qT-qfcfD ?P2ri II 

Si Put Vol 1 P 127 Ihap VI 

Again, at the end of his treatment of Dhvam, Bhoja says 

<£ Wr qqsqqqqT: v qMqmqf kijq > qq-K - 

qqqq qq- q qq qq l 

qT qqqqrcill qrq w#i II 

Sr Pro Vol II ]) 42 chap Vll 
This is almost a definition of Kavya in terms of Vakiata oi Vakiokti and 
in this respect, Bhoja would use Vakrokti or rather the name Vakiatva in 
the sense of Bhiamaha’s Vakrokti, comprehending all the thiee IJktis of 
Svabbava, minor Vakra, and Rasa Thus Bhoja has a majoi and a minor 
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Vakiokti and corresponding to the two, a major and a minor 
Alamkara The conception of two Alamkaras, the major one 
meaning Saundarya or poetic beauty, and the latter minor 
Alamkara meaning only figures like Upamia, corresponds to Viamana’s view. 
In Bhoja’s opinion Dhvani as such does not distinguish Poetry so much as 
this primary Vakrata without which Kavya will only be mere Vacas, and 
as noted earlier, even Alamkiaras cease to have any right to deserve that 
name Therefore even Dhvani will cease to be poetic when it is not the 
case of an expiession which is essentially beautiful. This insistence on an 
essential and pnmary beauty lying at the very basis of poetic expression 
is accepted by Abhmava also. This has been pointed out by me m the 
paper on Kriya Kalpa With regard to Dhvani, Abhmava says that even 
Dhvani has to be beautiful 

“ ‘ fair ^T^q-crr i x x x x x 

I v Locana p 17. 

“ — m *re?rrfqr d mi 1 ” lhld p- 28 

This Gunalamkara-aucitya-saundarya of the Sabdartha or the isarira of 
Poetry is held by others as comprehended in the composite concept of 
Vakrata, Vakrokti or Alamkara This is a strong point for the Vakrokti 
and the Tatparya schools of thought and a somewhat weak point for the 
Dhvani vadms Take for instance the implication or the suggestion of a 
prohibition from an expressed injunction — Ni$edha from Vidhi — as in the 
well known Gatha, ^ vjftrr 3 T etc The Dhvam-theonst who refutes the 
Laksanavadm stresses this as the chief point everywhere that Dhvani can- 
not be Laksana, since m the latter, the primary sense is incompatible where- 
as in Dhvani, the pnmary meaning also is acceptable and as such forms 
part of the intention of the speaker If the cleverness of the lady of the 
Gatha speaking to the pious man is the point in the verse, if her clever 
speech is of impoitance as much as her final intention of preventing him 
from frequenting the banks of the Godavari, if much, if not all, of the 
poetic beauty of this Gatha is! due only to the way in which the clever lady 
told the prohibition in the foim of an injunction, if the pnmary sense also 
matters , the ground is let to the Vakrokti-vadm who considers the out-of- 
the-way, strange and beautiful expression, Vakra-Ukti, as such, as the life 
of Poetry , and Dhvani as one of the many elements helping this Vakrata 
or resulting fiom this Vakrata Sri Harsa, the poet, makes this “ reconci- 
liation”, if it can be called so, between Vakrokti and Dhvani, in his own 
characteristic way of introducing Sastraic ideas into his poem 

Ism 

tofwTcr to ccffiTK 


N C IX. 50 
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As one of those following the ancients and as one who emphasises the 
expression-aspect or the form m the teims Alamkaia and Vakiata, Bhoja 
considers Dhvam also as an embellisher of expression , as the Guna called 
Gambhiiya t Hence Dhvam is an: Alamkaia , ioi, Bhoja holds all die Gunas 
as Alamkaias ) And Rasas also aie taken as Alamkaia by Bhoja Ihus, 
Rasa, Dhvam, and everything go to make the biauiy called Vakiata that 
is Poetry So Bhoja will accept Dhvam and will consular it as holding 
a supreme position in Poetiy, hut he will at the same time 

emphasise Vakrata 

BHOJA AND KUNTAKA 

There are many similarities between Bhoja and Kuntaka Fust of all 
there is agreement to a notable degree regarding the concept of Vakiokti or 
Vakrata considered as the life of Poetry or the veiy distinguishing mark of 
Kavya In Bhoja, however, theie is but a veise on this Vakrata , Kuntaka 
works out the idea into a whole woik Kuntaka defines Poetiy as tsabda 
and Artha in unison and set in Vakiokti 

II l. 7 V J 

2. Bhoja will not deny that his Vakiata which distinguishes Kavya 
from Vacas, is synonymous with Alamkara lie classifies tins Vakiata or 
Alamkara into Gunas (Svabhavokti), Artlialumkaias (Vakiokti in a res- 
tricted sense), and Rasas (Rasokti) Kuntaka is a similar reviver of the 
old Alamkara IIis Vakrokti which is of six kinds is equated by lum with 
Alamkara He says that there aie only two factois in Poetiy, Alumkaiya 
and Alamkara , the lattei is Vakrokti 

^Ts r d'vii k'-mn \ i 2 v j 
II 1 10 V J 

To Kuntaka also, theieioie, Dhvam which comes undei ceitam aspects of 
his Vakiata, is Alamkaia Kuntaka says actually that Gunas also are 
Alamkaras 

“ ^PERSIST TrRPI dcEF 

rrg^sr ^ — 1 ” ” v. / p 3 

Though Kuntaka expressly refutes at length the older view that Rasas are 
Alamkaras and accepts mostly the new ideas on Rasa, as on Dhvam, he 
treats of Rasa as if it is also part of Vakiata, the poet’s peculiar mode of 
expression, as part of his Vastu vakrata III, 7, pp 150-3 On the surface 
one must say that Kuntaka differs from Bhoja, for, while Bhoja follows 
Bhamaha’s and Dandiris view of Rasa as Rasavad Alamkara, Kuntaka 
criticises Bhamaha on this point III, 10, pp. 156-166 He holds Rasas as 
Alamkaryas But Bhoja and Kuntaka agice in the mam that Poetiy is 
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distinguished by Vakiatia , that Vakrokti or Vakrata means Alamkara m 
geneial and that Gunas and Dhvani also form part of it. If one can grant 
that anything coming under Poetry is directly or ultimately a manifesta- 
tion of the poet’s Vakra vyapara or Vakrata according to Kuntaka, and if 
all Vakrata is, as Kuntaka himself says, Alamkara m a general sense of the 
term, he can see that Bhoja and Kuntaka completely agree with each other 
Bhoja brings undei Sabdalamkara the proper choice of the lorm of compo- 
sition, of appropriate language, of appropriate medium of verse or prose, 
the adopting of the propel Vrtti and RIti etc Most of these are generally 
comprehended in one or the other of the sub-varieties of the six kinds of 
Kuntaka’s Vakrata Any element of poetry, Riti, Dhvani, Sabdalamkara 
or Guna, Kuntaka must deal under some kind of his Vakrata 

3 Another point of striking similarity between Kuntaka and Bhoja 
is that they both recognise the factor called Alamkara of “ Prabandha 
Bhoja, it will be explained at length m the Alamkara section, considers that 
Gunas and Alamkaras aie of two kinds, those of Vakya and those of Pra- 
bandha He gives a set of Gunas and Alamkaras for the work as a whole. 
This corresponds to some aspects of Kuntaka’s Prakarana vakrata and Pra- 
bandha vakrata Thus the second aspect of Prakarana vakrata given by 
Kuntaka 

5RRT !1 

corresponds to what Bhoja describes as Prabandha do$a hiana, avoiding the 
Anaucityas in the source by new imaginative creations and deviations from 
the original Sr. Pra chapter xi 

Then Kuntaka gives as a Prakarana vakrata 

pp 225-6. Bhoja similarly speaks of Sushsta sandhitva which 

is explained with reference to Mahiakavyas as the unity and the mutual help 
between the various cantos and subject-divisions forming part of the one 
unity — Ekavdkyata and Prabandha-upakiaritva P 431, chapter xi, Vol II , 
Sr Pra 

Kuntaka explains his Vakrata with reference to Kavyas also in IV 9 
(P 231) 

srfeirm i 

ppp# ii ” 

— 3J3TJT I tfTjjftTf- 

I 

Bhoja considers these as Artha-alamkaras of Prabandha 

I ” p 431 - Vo1 - IL 5r - Pra - 
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The next Valaata of Piakaiana in Kuntaka is about Rasa, the Angin 
and the Anga, chid and accessoiy IV 10 pp 232-3 Bhoja considers 
this as an Ailha guna of the Piabandha and calls it “Rasa bhava niran- 
taiatvam” He explains tins as iichness in emotion'' The one mam 
inteiest of a single Rasa is like eating out kind of dish continuously, it 
pioduees Vairasya , thcrefoic theie aic to hi' many suhsidiaiy emotional 
mteiests 

“ *T5r#l«7lft dHFapWrr +THMT f fuRT-Jr a X 

x x x x 

nsr-wnT i ’ p 432 Voi 1 1 

Anothei Vakiata ot Piakaiana is explained in Kuntaka a-, tlu* introduc- 
tion of episodes. 

q?= I 

Avm\ u IV 233-4 v j 

This is taken up by Bhoja under two heads . and 

gqipTiT, two Ubhayalamkaias of Piabandha (p 443 Vol II. St. Pro). 

Another fcatuic of beauty in a work is the ml induction of a diama 
within a drama Says Kuntaka . 

ftfec^fJTRFrT: ^Ff JTOOIRR^ I 

tprift cptvTTH II P 23H V J 

Bhoja counts the same feature as one of the items of his Ubhayaiamkaia of 
Prabandha— (p 422 Vol II s? Pra ) Both Kuntaka and 
Bhoja cite the same instance of the diama within the thud act of the Bala- 
rmmyema called Slta svayamvara, j^Si. y&Qqi& i etc (111 12). 

The last Prakaiana vakratia prakiiira spoken ol by Kuntaka (p 236) 
is the well-knit expiession of the plot m a diama oi in a stoiy, through 
the successive stages of the development of the puipose m the Sandhis 

) =TT II 

Bhoja has, corresponding to Kuntaka’s phrase * -jj jj 1 tlie phrase 

* 7 (p 411 Vol II s? Pra) and conespondmg 
to this Prakarana vakrati£ Bhoja has tlic Ubhayaiamkaia 

” (P 431 ) The Sabda guna of Piabhandha called Suhli$ta 
sandhitva also refers to this (P. 431) 

The last kind of Prabandha vakratia in the text of the V J (as now 
available m Dr De’s Edn ) refers to the Vyutpatti derived by a spectatoi 
or a reader, the spiritual, ethical, or the social end 

EppfTT || V J p 245 
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This Bhoja calls as the Mahavakyartha which helps man’s attainment of 
the four aims of virtue, desire, material prosperity, and spiritual salvation. 
Bhoja holds this Mahavakyartha as a transformation, Vipannama, of the 
Sabda Brahman. 

“ 3^ 3Tcp^Ti(5R 3qf|d4R>RW ” * iCRqq; ^r^foat, ?r 

crTsrrc%, ^ 

%mV4'. 3P%3i Sls^ilTcl I 

ST^ra^ %q qpFTP-T: I 

t^prrt: qt ^rm^Tcr II 

S3 m ^RRHWl^TT *TTO^: ” n ( Vdkyapadiya ). 

P 143 Chap. VIII. Vol II Sj Pra 

Of this Mahavakyartha, Bhoja speaks at greater length in chapter vi 
(Vol I, p. 407 onwards) . 

“ t| 3m qqwfct i x x njrmifcftrf^er 

sg?qRi% i fagnstf Trcm-. qqprqi^sfq dqTmrsw^q. 

d^rim i fqguir q^R ?rrfa- 

w 0 *m#cr, * otrr, ^ i ” 

He speaks of this twice again in his two Prabandha-features — 

and ‘ FrfdT^R^qiqqBrqR ’ P 430. Vol II. 
a Prabandha guna and a Prabandha alamkara. 

“ =Efc3Rt cT tR ERRT: tflpRTT 37 TETRI' 

q^rqtqfqqq simR. ^r-hTf^TT I ” P 43 L 

“^qRtTqsgrqiqcRc^ 3 STOTt 3RTO ScWOT^FR 

fojjg°n 3 <wpt ?f ^IwrI i ” p* 432. 

4 Anothei important concept on which Kuntaka made a valuable con- 
tribution is Sahitya It is again remarkable how, almost at the same time, the 
same concept possessed another writer and clamoured for definition Bhoja and 
Kuntaka aie the two most important names in the history of Sahitya, which 
have been dealt with in the section on Sahrtya Here it is necessary to point 
out only a few facts of similarity regarding that concept between Bhoja and 
Kuntaka Both start with Bhiamaha’s definition — TT 5 3£f I Se _ 
condly, Bhoja analyses this Sahitya between sabda and Artha into twelve 
relations, eight of which are grammatical and the last four of which refer to 
poetical relations If wc leave aside the first eight and take into consideration 
the last fourfold literary Sahitya m the shape of avoiding of flaw, taking 
of Gunas, adding of ornaments, and securing the eternal presence of Rasa, 
we can see that Bhoja will not refute us if we equate his Sahitya with Alam- 
klara For, to Bhoja, Gunas, figures and Rasas are all Alamkara Similar 
is the case with Kuntaka’s Sahitya Though Kuntaka describes Sahitya m 
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his own way, it can be contended that his Sahitya also is a kind of Vakrata * 
and Vakiata, we have already pointed out, is Alamkura In Poetry, Kuntaka 
says, thcie are, to begin with, thiee factors -sabciaitha. Sahitya and Vakrata 
Sahitya can be meiged m Vakiata and finally only two categories remain, 
Kfivya which is Alamkarya and Alamkfua which is Vakrata. In I, 17, which 
defines Sahitya, Kuntaka gives it ns ^qiVq-fa. and m the Vrtti as ^ 

mU \ " p 27 . 

Thus there aie many points of similanty between Bhoja and Kuntaka, 
two great writers of the post-Anandn penod, who accepted Dhvam and 
Rasa, with all their supicmacy, but took up the old concept ot Alamkaia 
and Vakrokti and elaboiated systems out of them But thoie is a g<x>d deal 
of difference also between the two writers In the concluding part of 
chapter vi while dealing with Viakyaitha, and m the middle ot chapter xi 
while beginning the treatment ol Piabandhas, Bhoja considers the signi- 
ficance of the names ot works like Junakl-hcunut, h itmani s mnhhava, etc In 
the foimer context at least, then* is some amount of Iiteiaiy treatment of 
these names as giving to us the idea of the poem, tile Vukyaithu But m 
the latter context ic, in chapter xi, Bhoja goes into these names as a giam- 
marian enquiring what Samasa is involved in them Compared with these 
two treatments of names of woiks, Kuntaka’s Piabandhavakiuta referring to 
the significant and beautiful titling of a composition, exhibits gi eater literary 
value. 


3TTFTT SF-giJ T,\*q I 

II V J IV ‘ >A 

See also Vrtti on p 243 V. }. 

In the same manner Kuntaka’s treatment of Sahitya is very much supei ioi 
to that of Bhoja. Kuntaka relegates the question ol Pada, Vakyu, Artha, 
Tiatpaiya etc, to an alien spheie and consideis in Ins woik Saint} a fiom 
a purely poetic standpoint Again, Bhoja has devoted chapteis to a consideia- 
tion of £abda and Aitha and his treatment ol these two is puiely grammatical 
Compared to it Kuntaka’s tieatment of Sabda and Aitha in the definition - 
Sabdarthau sahitau fowyaw— contains very beautiiul ideas til go eat literary 
value, V ] I 8-9, Pp 14-22, isabdlaitha pfuamaithya. 

To return to Bhoja and Vakrokti the only Sutia-like vei se of Bhoja 
on Vakrokti as a ‘definition’ of Poetry is the above-iefeued to veise 

SR 3TIRT ?5T% T3 - TTcf Ff P[ \ 

rF?T ^]53tf-ttfrf r-jjH: II 

What exactly Bhoja comprehended under the ‘etc’ m tin* woid ‘Aitha- 
vz&ddau ’ is not known Arthavada, Bhoja defines elsewheie m the midst of 
the several Vakyadharmas, as praise or abuse and turning the idea to suit 
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either. Anyway, an Arthavada is an exaggeration this way or that, an 
Atisayokti J 

“ d R^f I d?P4T' — qdjffd ! W ^ 

W^J TTH ^ ^FT rf^cf I 

m ??iqqT#q spHiH u 

m\ 3T 

W JflTfcpq: TWfefr %: i 

q-^Tq-sri^ ^#s?f ir few. n 

Vol II. p 156 Mad Ms Chap 9. 
This kind of approach to Poetry seems to correspond to what Raja^ekhara 
records as Yayavariya’s opinion that m Poetry things are not what they are, 
but what they are to the mind of the poet or of tihe poet’s characters — 
Pratibhasa mbandhanam (pp 44-45 KM ) and as the opinion of his own 
wife, Avantisundaii, who says, “there is no constant nature of things, so 
far as Poetiy is concerned , for, the poet’s artistic mmd and the poet’s turns 
of expressions conceive of things m all sorts of ways ” The scientific nature 
of a thing which is the fact does not matter for the poet ; he makes things 
good or bad by his conception and expiession ; he praises the moon and 
calls it the ‘ ncctar-rayed ’ , and if he has to say against it, he calls it ‘ dosa- 
kara’ 

“ 1 w? *r 3T#cr^cft i cr^ — 

’3<T: II J ” P- 46. K.M. 

This can also be compaied to what Yayavariya says on p. 25 that m Poetry 
there is no question of things being true or untrue, Satya and Asatya. It is 
all one Arthavada. 

<4 JTFTciT dR fed ^FJ5% \ 

3 ? ^ qt wfawfim 'Tffr puw ^ =q n ” 

This verse throws some light on Bhoia’s brief utterance on Vakrata, 
Kavya and Arthavada Even m Veda, Sastra and Loka, cases of Artha- 
vada are cases of Poetiy By the etc — Adi — m the statement ‘ Vakram yad 
djlh'AMAdadau \ Professoi S Kuppuswami Sastn suggests that Bhoja may 
mean Mantra, the Stotras and descriptive Rks, since they form Poetry. But 
the word Adi seems to me unnecessary and Aithavada, by itself, seems to give 
some kind of definition of Poetry In Arthavada, we cast away the face- 
sense , and so also m Poetry We take the intention or the real sense which is 
either Stuti (Praise) or Nmda (Condemnation) In Poetry also, there are 

1 Cf Bhamaha’s idea that all poetic expression involves Atisayokti Bhamaha 
II, 85, Dandin II, 220 , Ananda III Pp 207-8 
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only two lacts -heightening of objects and lowetmg tlum, Btkuisa and Apa- 
kai$a, accotdmg to the context oi the theme. Ait ha, and Rasi Says Mahima 
Bhatta also . 

hwj R^rs-fi a t 

wftss* suid qf qrcnd u v * v a\\ r s s 

Ratnesvai a, commentatoi on Bhoja’s S K A . as has been already 
proved, is acquained with Bhoja’s .sv Via well lie explains somewhat 
Bhoja’s notion of Vakrala He quotes this Anusiuhh kanka oi Bhoja on 
Yak rata, namely, Yad avakrcnn etc, in his comment. ny on the S K A. 
Bhoja has a ‘flaw’ among his Dosas called Antimat which is the leverse of 
the nine Guinas, Blu$a, etc One kind of this Antimat n the leveiso of the 
Guna of Audarya Audarya vipaiyaya which Bhoja describes as Analatn- 
kiira. 

“ nddddrsiT sfeiw mw \ 

WPR w%: II 

V i tli : 

qisdfewiTm • — i ” 

S K A T p. 30 

Here, m the word Analamkara, the name Alamkaia is used to mean the com- 
mon, minimum, or prime requisite of beauty necessaiy foi making any utter- 
ance poetic Bhoja uses the word in the veiy general sense in which he 
uses it when he classifies it into Svabhavokti, Vakrokti and Unsold 1 A 
similar instance of Bhoja’s use of the woid Alamkaia m this wider sense is 
Bhoja’s Vakyini tha Dosa called Nirolamkam Under this I )osa also, Bhoja 
emphasises the same point Any expression to lx* poetic must have ‘Alam- 
fcara ’ , otherwise it is bald Ratnesvai a, while commenting on the Audarya 
vipaiyaya, explains this point. Ik* says that without Vakiati then* is no 
possibility of Poetry Thus run Ins comments . 

" ^ l W-^VlV TTT1T TTRdT l d fa TO- 

I — 

‘ Td ( % ) we Td- S[pif df% d dd my ?TT I 

ft m yfa* u’ ns/ Via ) 

inffr-nd | 

wft’ ( i ” P 30 s K A 

Ratnesvara has here quoted the verse of Bhoja on Vakratva, ‘ Yad avakram 
etc.,’ given by him twice in his $1 Pra The context m which Ratnesvara 
quotes it and the purpose for which he quotes it make the* meaning of the 
verse pretty plain Ratnesvara says that Alamkaia signifies the pome essential 
element of beauty and is synoymous with Vakratva which is the condition 
that makes for Poetry — Kavya rupata prayojaka, and it is to supplement 
this that Ratnesvara quotes the Kanka of Bhoja on Vakiatfi from his 
Sr Pra 
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The Karika as quoted by Ratnesvara, reads m the first line qg f or 

an( * 1S a clear mistake In the last quarter there is an insignificant 
change gsf for and for . But a really noteworthy change 
is m the third quarter which substitutes the word ‘ Anumgad.au ’ for * Artha- 
vadiadau ’ Perhaps both mean the same thing Anuriaga means love and 
consequently praise and by ‘ Adi ’ is meant Dvesa or dislike and consequently 
abuse. Thus ‘ Anuragadau 5 also we may take as meaning Stuti and Ninda 1 
Under the Vakyartha do?a called Niralamkara, Ratnesvara explains 
Bhoja m the following manner . Without Vakrata, there can be no Alam- 
kara, hence no Kavya. Such Vakratia is the product of the poet’s genius 
and is delectable to the Sahrdayas Even Svabhavokti has got this Vak- 
ratia , hence it is that Svabhavokti also is an Alamkara. But there are bald 
utterances like * ? which do not come under Svabhavokti or 

Jiati, being devoid of Vakratia or Alamkara Such cases of ‘ baldness ’ form 
the Dosa called Niralamkara. 

“ q UTITTFcl XXX 

rf^T I X X X W JT^STTr- 

Wl 3T I X X X 

m mi X X X X 

3miq: 5i^orq ; IS g 5T CWI I 3=^ ^ 

ffet TTcr i ” p 38. S. K. A Vya 

The pievious instance of Audiarya viparyaya or Analamkara emphasises 
Sabda vakrata as essential and this Vakylartha do?a of Niralamkara, Artha 
vakratia 

Eailiei also, while commenting on the opening part of the flaw Antimat, 
Ratnesvara has some introductory remarks where he points out that the 
nine Gunas, slesa etc, secure the requisite Vakratia without which an ex- 
pression cannot be called Poetry 

ftf rrrT^ ( ^qn^goT ) cr^TeTP^ 3TTTO 1 ” P. 24. 

Both Bhoja and Ratnesvara follow Vamana on the difference between Gunas 
and Alamkaras In the larger sense of the term Alamkara as Saundarya 
or Kavya-sobhakara-dharma, Guna also is Alamkara But Guna is a neces- 
sity, Nitya , and Alamkara or figure like Upama is only optional, Amtya In 
the absence of the former, there is no Kiavya ; the latter is only to add addi- 
tional grace Thus the basic beauty or Vakrata is due to the Gunas This 
Vakrata increases by addition of Alamkaras like Upama Hence it is, by 
the way, the reason why Vakrokti and Alamkara though they mean Guna also, 
mean, par excellence, figures like Upama which add the more easily per- 
ceptible Vakratva 

1 There is also the third state of Madhyasthya which means neither Praise 
nor Abuse See Palyaklrtfs view on p 46 Rajasekhara’s K M , 
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tmcKi tho salxla guna Samudhi, RatnrAain explmm Vakiatl as un- 
derlying Samadhi 

'‘^WdAT STimoT STflfa: I »1WHrT MUFfUr~sm --I " P 54 

Undei the Aitha-guna, tsksu, RntneAaiu takes Wunana’s Kautilya as 
Vaki ata 

“ — ?m t:\vM #T>Tpmiw4r oti i topji* w*v\ -Tr \ " 

P 63 

The second sentence is a paiaphiase ol Uhoja’* 4 dictum that Kavvu and Vacas 
aie Vakia and Avaki a 

Again undei the China, Saniata of Ait ha, Rutin s\aia lemaiks that 
Vakrata is absolutely essential 

“ sr^rrr ' ai^rn wfcTr £r i*m rim t ”P 54 

On the Yaisesika guna, of Analamkaia, he says 

“ 3Tgq?pT ^ffan%*T ?TrTJT^I?n ’ p 10q 

Under the Vaise?ika Guna, Niralatnkaia, Ratnesvaiu sti nightly puts 
Vakratva as Alamkara 

“ — cT=K?^ ^ 3#1 I X X JTfflCTT WTf iUPPl u$\" V. 109 

The Vakrokti-alamkara. 

Side by side with this larger concept of Vakiokti, wliuh meant poetic 
speech and Alamkara in general, there must have been a land of poetic figuie 
of this name involving clever dialogue turning on oidmaiy and word-split 
(Bhanga-sle§a) puns. W© do not meet with Vakiokti as a special figure in 
Bhiamaha and Dandin, both of whom use the woid as a common name for 
Alamkara m general. But, when Dandin says that in Vakiokti in general, 
Sle§a adds charm, he seems to minimise the scope of Vakiokti- fm if is not 
all kinds of Vakrokti that involve Slesa But much cannot be made out 
of this remark of Dandin, who simply says that slcsa is an element which tan 
beautify many other Alamkaias In theoretical wiilmgs, it is only when we 
come to Rudrafa that we find the first writci who gives the small©! Vakiokti. 
Rudrala never speaks of Vakrokti as a name of Alamkaia in geneial He 
gives a &abdalamkara called Vakrokti, which is a dialogue involving intona- 
tion cleverly employed to change the meaning and another variety of the same 
which employs word-split pun (II 14-17) The vandy employing Kfiku 
soon ceased to be considered as an instance of Vakrokti and Rajasekhaia cri- 
ticises it m his Kavya-mimamsa In Ananda’s time, wt have iroet Ratnakaia 
writing his minor poem Vakrokti-panca&ka, which contains Vakiokti involving 
Bhanga-slesa, one of the two varieties of Rudiata Mammal a accepted 
Rudrata completely and gives both the Bhanga-slesa and Kaku Vakiokti m the 
Sabdalamkara section Hemacandra, following Rajasekhara, refuses to accept 
Kaku as a variety of Vakrokti , as follower of Ananda, he places Kaku 
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under Gunlbhuta-vyangya and accepts only Bhangaslesa-vakrokti as a Sabdia- 
lamkara Mammala has added Abhangasle$a also to what Rudrata gave 
and, on this point, Hemacandra follows Mammata Ruyyaka accepts 
(p 175) Mammal a’s position and gives both Slesa and Raku Vakroktis, though 
he takes them ovei to the Arthalamkara section Ruyyaka decides the future 
for this Vakrokti ; Vidyanatha follows him (p 296. Bala Edn ) and so also 
Appayya DIksita Visvanatha however chooses to follow Mammata com- 
pletely m retaining Vakiokti as a sabdialamkara 

Thus, after the time of Rudrata, the word Vakrokti was signifying both 
the particular poetic figure of Sabda or of Artha, and the general concept of 
Alamkara as such. It is likely that, as a name for that kind of dialogue in 
which one outwits another by word-split puns, the history of the word goes far 
back into those days of Poetics of which we have no work left to us It is 
very intelligible how this kind of speech came to be called Vakra-ukti, crooked 
speech How by Bhlamaha’s time the name Vakrokti came to mean Alamkara 
in general, so much, that we do not see any tiace of the particular figure going 
by that name, is not known But it cannot be settled whether sabdialamkara 
Bhanga-slesa Vakrokti expanded into the larger Vakrokti or the larger 
Vakrokti of Bhamaha and Dandin sank to the level of the mere Sabdalamkara 
of that name in Rudrata In the DhvanyMoka of Ananda, Vakrokti as mean- 
ing the larger common name of Alamkara, is met with in Ud II Ruyyaka 
says that the word means both . 

“ is sfe i ” p. 177. 

and Vidyanatha also says regarding the Vakrokti- arthalamkara : 

‘ t P 296 

In Bhoja, we meet with this smaller Vakrokti meaning a particular poetic 
figuie also, alongside of the larger concept of that name Bhoja, m common 
with Mammata, follows Rudrata m accepting Rudrala’s Vakrokti as given 
by him as a sabdalamkara But Bhoja makes it a sub-variety of a new 
class of isabdalamkaia constituted by himself All instances of Vakrokti, as 
seen m Alamkara texts and m such examples of it as the Vakrokti-pancdsika 
are dialogues and this element of dialogue is taken and made a major type 
of Sabdialamkara called Vakovakya by Bhoja 

I II 143 p 252 S K. A. 

One of the six varieties of this dialogue and repartee called Vakovakya is 
Vakrokti Bhoja accepts only the Slesa variety of Vakrokti of Rudrata. 
The Kraku variety he has separated , Kaku by itself is brought under another 
Sabdalamkma called Pathiti by Bhoja, which is more intelligible (P 164, 
SKA) Slesa-vakrokti is divided by Bhoja into two kinds— Nirvyudha and 
Amrvyudha The former is sustained Vakrokti running to the end of the 
verse , the latter is not so sustained Bhoja cites Rudrata’s illustration for 
Slesa- vakrokti for his Nirvyudha variety S K A , P. 253 
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Thus m Bhoja’s woik Vakrokti meuns 

(1 ) Alumkdia, Vukiata, the chui.ictuMic poetic expulsion in general- 
the veiy definition of Kilvya 

(2) One vanuty of no 1 Ih.it is, the Mumk uu*. beginning with 
t'pamfi The two other varieties a u S\abhu\t>kfi and Kasokti These three 
comprehend the whole realm of poetic expression 

and fH) One o! the varieties of the subdulumkuiu culled Vakovakya. 

Vakiokti and Mu' Lah^ana vith 

In the history oi Vakiokti, Vamana holds a stukine, position, standing 
somewhat aloof with a singular opinion Vamana rs the lust writer m whose 
work we meet with the term Vakiokti with the rest tided sense, as the name 
of a particulai figure ot Artha Vamana holds a position altogether different 
from that oi Rucliata who, though he also gives Vakiokti only as the name of 
a particular figure, gives it as a sabdulamkaia Vamana gnes it as Aithalum- 
kara, involving similarity, Upamd , an Aithulunikuiu which is the same as 
Dandm’s Samadhi-guna, being based on the tianslerenee oi uttnhutes of one 
to another on the basis of similanty Thlbfo \ IV. m 8 Vamana 

definitely says that it is only Lak^anfi based on Sddrsva, similanty, that is 
Vakrokti and not those Laksanas based on Samipya eh 

fe TTtfy.trfd | x a' 

3 <3SFrr T spKtfxR: I ” Pp 130-1 A' a tt/7 and \’i 

But writers who want to bung all cases of beautiful poetic expression under 
Vakrokti will have to say natuially that not only Sudisya Inks ana but other 
cases oi laksanft also form Vakrokti If even non laksana expressions, 
Abhidbamula dhvani for instance, have also to lx 1 brought under some kind 
of Vakrokti, it goes without saying that non-sadi syu hik-anus also are Vakiokti 

In Bhoja’s Sr Pra , there is a significant veise quoted by Bhnja on Lak- 
sana in the beginning of chapter VII, which treats of Abludlu, Luksunu and 
GaunI vrttis While defining Laksana, Bhoja says 

rffcffq 

* a? wwmiifptrftpi i 

TT qM-TdT tl ’ 

Sr Pi a Mad Ms Vol I, p 429 

For those writers who recognise beyond Abhidfiii only one Vilti, namely, 
Laksana and bring under it all the ideas appearing in the tram of Abhi- 
dha, and for those writers who hold all aspects of stnkmgness m poetic ex- 
pression as Vakrokti, this verse in Bhoja is fully acceptable It gives Lak- 
§ana as the very life of the poet’s Vakrokti Bhoja simply gives the verse and 
makes no comment , he does not utilise it or expand it elsewheie m his work 
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As m the case of his other verse on Vakrokti, Yad avakmm, etc., he leaves us 
with a meagre Anustubh What kind of Laksana, whether it is that based on 
Sadrsya only or all kinds of Laksania is meant in this verse, is not easy to de- 
cide Perhaps Bhoja means by this Vakrokti, here, not Vamana’s Vakrokti based 
on Sadrsya laksana but the larger concept of Vakrokti which occurs so much in 
his work ; and perhaps Bhoja says here that of all kinds of Vakrokti, i.e , 
Alamkara in general, Laksana is generally a life-giving element, even as Dan- 
din said that Slesa generally adds beauty to all kinds of Vakrokti At the 
end ot his definition and illustration of all the sub-varieties of the two kinds 
of Laksana, named Laksana and Laksita laksana, Bhoja says that all 
kinds of Laksana are found amply m poets’ expressions Bhoja gives many 
fine verses m illustration (Vol II pp 14-18), many of which are found given 
in the Dhvanyaloka as illustrations for Laksaniamula-dhvani Surely, of all 
these, Sadrsya laksana is the greatest but we can take that, in the above- 
given verse, Bhoja does not mean a re-statement of Vamana’s Vakrokti based 
on Sadrsya laksana, but seems to mean that Laksanias of all kinds are found 
to he at the root of all kinds of Vakrokti as a fecund principle. 1 

Under his tsabdalamkara called Sayyia, Bhoja gives a variety called 
‘ miscellaneous ’ — Praklrna Ghafanla, 5 K A pp 159-164 Bhoja here speaks 
of the presence in poets’ expressions of the Sabda vrttis of Mukhyia, Gaum 
and Laksana While commenting on this, Ratnesvara quotes (p 162) the 
above-discussed verse on Laksana and Vakrokti. And he also seems to con- 


1. The above-discussed Anustubh in Bhoja on Laksana and Vakrokti is intro- 
duced by Bhoja with the words FfjpTiiq' We do not know who its author is. Most 
likely Bhoja himself is its author The first line e } 

is not Bhoja’s It is Rumania's definition of Laksana On p. 242, Vol. II, m 
a discussion on Gauna vrtti and Upacara, Bhoja quotes it, as also the definition 
of Gaunl vrtti with the mention of the name of their author, Bhatfa, i e , Rumania 
It is likely, Bhoja took the first line defining Laksana. from Rumania and added 
to it the second line giving Lak'janai as the Life of Vakrokti. We need not doubt 
Bhoja’s authorship of the second line and of the idea of Laksana as the Life of 
Vakrokti, just because of the words introducing the verse Elsewhere 

Bhoja quotes his own verses with these words It must be noted that 

accidentally we meet with in this verse the combination of the words Vakrokti 
fivitam, which gives the name ol Kuntaka’s work * 

Airadatanaya who summarises Bhoja’s text on Sahitya, has this verse on 
Laksana and Vakrokti in his Bha Pra on page 145 

sEterfrr rrTi ?cw *tt i g *Wr u 

Saradatanaya illustrates the Lakgana here by the expression <<r ” and 

this shows that Bhoja means m that verse all kinds of Laksana Bahurapa- 
misra, who borrows largely from the Sr Pra and the Bha Pra., reproduces the above 
from Saradatanaya (p 74, Mad Ms R. 4188 ) He also quotes the verse of 
Bhoja on Laksana as the life of Vidagdha-Vakrokti 
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sidei the* Lak-yu.ra meant hen* as the Jiuta ot Vakiokti. .o nut nviely the one 
based on Sadisya hut Laksanfi ot all kinds 

“• — -WWI I dfTO — 

‘ {-ivpJTF'TT 1 

Tqr 7HK fJ Ft I! ‘ 

*rr fg^-sjqr, -? i " 

Ratnesvaia. summarises hen a pait oi tlu .s* Pn. k \t on Luks.ma (from 
Voi II ), givine; the same illustrations as unen 1»\ Bhoja 

That the Lnk^ana in this verse described as the lift* of Vakiokti means 
all kinds of Laksan.fi and that Vakiokti consequently does not mean what it 
meant to Vamana hut means various kinds ot poetic expression, is also prov- 
ed by Ratnesvara’s comments on Bhoja’s VaResika uuna ot the Pniusa dosa 
SKA I 145, p 114 Bhoia sacs that Paiusa <losa Incomes a Guna in Vi- 
ruddha-laksana Commenting on this, Ratnesvaia quotes the above-discussed 
verse of Bhoja on Laksanii and Vakiokti (in a conupt toirn), S K A p 114. 
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BHOJA AND SVABHAVOKTI 

Bhoja’s treatment of Svabhavokti has something new to give us. Firstly, 
on the nature of this Alamkara, some valuable information is gamed even from 
his SKA Secondly, an original view and a new definition of Svabhavokti, 
and a systematic working out of Dandin’s view of Svabhiava and Vakra Uktis 
are available in Bhoj’s Sj Pra 

Bhoja describes Svabhavokti thus in his SKA . 

5TRTTOSTTS cJT^rj ^qifnr | 

m )ar to ii 111 4 ' 5 - 

(The text of S K A, N S Edn, reads here wrongly (but 

sOTHfosi qfai i s preserved m a quotation of this verse by Bhatta Gopala 
in his commentary on the Kauya Prakata T. S S, p 187, part II) In 
the first verse, Bhoja defines his first Arthalamkara called Jiati Jati is 
another name for Svabhavokti ‘Jati’ might originally have referred to 
“ Class attribute ” which figures in a Svabhavokti The name Svabhava-Ukti 
or Svabhava-Akhyana emphasises the essential nature of the figure called 
‘Natural Description’ Bhoja’s definition gives a new interpretation to the 
name ‘ Jati ’ Bhoja says that ‘ Jati ’ means the exact opposite of the logical 
concept of class-attributes ! It means those aspects of things that result from 
particular conditions, but aspects related to the essential nature of the things. 
There are two ideas in this definition of Svabhavokti of Bhoja : one, attri- 
butes which me due to the changes consequent on particular moods or con- 
ditions— 3TTO arrft ^Tffur — and two, these attributes must be of 

the very nature of the thing— r-% fifcpfsR i We shall first examine 

the second condition, namely, that the attributes shall be such as are bom of 
the very nature of the things It rules out all cases of conceits and superimposed 
ideas— Aropita This is the most essential condition , for it is the chief 
and d ncct meaning of the word ‘Svabhava’ in Svabhaivokti The action or 
qualities described must pertain to them as theirs. Mammala emphasises 
this by the word ‘ Sva m his definition — 

RWflTfRj RPRTOgWq; | I ^ OTEi R I ” 

Attribution or supei imposition and which 

1 Vide also the sections in this Thesis on Ukti, Alamkara and Vakrokti, and my 
paper on Svabhavokti in the Indian Culture, Vol V, pp 147-165 
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Jesuit m Atuayokti and Rupaka, aie pmhibited Comment my; on the above- 
given definition of Mammal a, Vidyficaki avail in says - 

“ MMIFTdT: BRlkftdRT I 3R TTARffaKfr | ’ 

P 32.6 T S S 

If something is added by way of comparison 01 contrast, we have no Sva- 
bhavokti but we land on some Alamkaia based on Yupamya or Yuodha. 
External ideas, out ideas of an object, or reflections on set mu an object,— 
these again are out of the scope of Svabhavokti R.itnesvai.i clearly explains 
this as the import of the words 5Rfwj m Blioja’s defimtion. 

Giving an instance of a poet’s reflection, he sa>s 

" SIRIN’ 3Tffh?sr Pm , 'm 'tfR- *RWT 'JR i 

I ” P 26(1. 

Thus the main characteristic ol the ‘Natuial Descuption’ is that it is purely 
a Svabhava varnanfi, that the ‘Rupa’ descr lived in it shall l>e ‘Svlya’ and 
‘ Naisargika ’ 

In the first qualification, Bhoja makes out some new significance foi the 
woid * Jay ante ’ from which ‘ Jati ’ is denved Ills new meaning of Jati 
here icstricts the scope of Svabhavokti Bhoja unphasises the word ‘Ja- 
yante ’ -‘produced in certain circumstances’ As loi instance, a horse may 
be descubed as sleeping in standing posture in accoi dance with its nature. 
The prse, the attitude etc, m the state of its sleep constitute the * Jata- 
rupa ’ of the Avastha of sleej). 

Why is it that Bhoja stresses this point that the at tubules described in 
Svabhavokti shall be those which chaiaclense a mood or state of a thing? 
His source and greatest Acarya, Dandin, has nothing like tins in his work; 
Danchn simply says “ •RPTRt ” apeaiances of things as they 

exist in their various slates and actions And things can never Ik* separately 
noticed, apart from their states and actions It is not possible to tind a 
moment when a thing will not be in some Avastha and if we must ieally make 
any distinction of the natuie ol things into that which is peimanent and 
basic and that which pertains to the moments, we can justify that distinc- 
tion as of only relative tiuth 

Bhoja brings in his new emphasis on ‘ Jayanto ’ because he lias to accom- 
modate in his system Vamana’s Arthavyakti China, side by side with the 
Svabhavokti Alamkara This is not the hist 01 only case when*, Bhoja fol- 
lowing everybody and bon owing from eveiywhere, with a hundred hands, has 
to artificially scheme out certain ways of adjusting all that he has gathered 
The second verse in the definition of Svabhavokti quoted above explains 
Bhoja more clearly In it, Bhoja points out that Svabhavokti Alamkaia is 
different from the Guna called Arthavyakti It is necessaiy here to note 
what Bhoja means by Arthavyakti, what that Guna means really, apart from 
Bhoja’s idea of it, how it is related to Svabhavokti in particular and poetic 
expression m general, and such other matters. 
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In Dasjdin, Arthavyakti is a Guna related to the other Guna of Prasada 
It has nothing m its nature which overlaps with that of the Alamkara Sva- 
bavokti Vamana s Sabda Guna of this name is identical with Dandin’s 
Arthavyakti and so also is Bhoja’s But Vamana has an Artha guna also 
of this name and that also Bhoja borrows Vamana defines his Artha guna 
Arthavyakti thus 


3T^o3fT% i III 2. 13. 

¥TRTRT 3T#f 3T^%: U 

Bhoja gives the first verse given by Viamana for illustration for his Artha- 
vyakti guna of Artha and adds this definition of his own . 


“ 3T^T%: l 

" m f sisnfer scrtanH^rc ^ i 

S K A I p 65 This ‘ vivid portrayal of an object’s appearance ’ — 

1S w ^at constitutes the essential mark of Svabhavokti This phrase, 
* ’ stands for Vamana ’s 1 * * * 5 * and is borrowed by Bhoja from 

Dandin’s definition of Svabhavokti Alamkara . 


stpttot Tartar m Ewfr \ 

The idea that a ‘ Natural Description ’ is poetic or constitutes Alamkara only 
when it is powerful, effective, and vivid is emphasised by every writer. Rana 
says * crrf^JTK 3T A description of the nature of an object must not be 
bald and stale Bhamaha includes Svabhavokti also m Vakrokti because of 
this very strikingness , and natural description devoid of this vivid por- 
trayal is dismissed by him as Varta having no Vakrokti or strikmgness in 
it 


qT^cTfrrr ^tfct toft i 

T% ^1^ l q’lrfi^Ffr II II 87. K A. 

Close upon denying Alamkarata to Hetu, Suk$ma, and Lesa, Bhamaha gives 
the above-given instance and says Is this Kavya 7 It is but ordinary speech, 
or mere news Dandin emphasised that Svabhavokti must have life and 
must give us a vivid pictuie which will conjure up the object before our 
mind’s eye He stressed the idea m the single word ‘ Saksat ’ — f 
fq?aqcfT on which Tarunavacaspati says: 

Rudrafa qualifies the general class of Vastava Alamkaras to which Jati belongs 
by the attribute ‘ Pu?fartha ’ This emphasises the need for the Jati to be vivid 


1 The Hr day am %ama interprets * Sak'jat ’ as ‘Avyajena’ and it is significant 

in another way It emphasises the other essential nature of Svabhavokti that it 

must be the natural appearance and not the attributed, super-imposed, or con- 

ceived form of a thing This is the idea emphasised by Bhoja m the words — 
and by Mammafa, by the word ‘ Sva ’ m the definition 

etc Rudrafa emphasises the same by the qualifications 3J"fqq^tcT, RRjqJT, 

and apsrq to his Vastava K A VII 10 In VII 30. Rudrata says the 

same thing again in the words ‘ crrF 5 T ; HT, 5TTT^: i ? 
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ll is this quality that is hoin of Aithawukn sakti, though it per- 

tains to all descriptions of the poet m w nei.d. u Mnumimntlj the life of 
Svabhavokti. Svabhavokti without \ithawakh, without ‘ Vastu-svabhava- 
sphulatva’ m Vamana's words, is insipid is Gi tm\ ,i, ls Apulia. Thus 

there is little contradiction between the (hum ui Aitiuvjakti and the Alam- 
ldlia ot Svabhavokti 

To Vamana, the recognition ot Aithawaktt hum iemnves the need for 
Svabhavokti Alaiiikfu a So it is that while u tut mg Wunana's \tlha Guna 
of Aithavyakti, Ilemacandin sa>s that it is nothing but Svabhavokti Alam- 
kara “atfq- g cfa t " P ^ {)l] Bhatfa Gopala .»lso says 

iTdI>Pd r Ri'f' 1 V 1 S S A l } ui Vya 

In eithei case, whethei Bhoja tollows Vum.uu eloseh and casts off 
Svabhavokti having accepted the Aithaguna ot \ilhavvakti, oi accepting 
both, undeislands that tin* two do not collitk but Hut one is the Guua of 
the othei which is an Alamkaia m wthei <\e-e, Blmia will ha\e no occasion 
to give a distinction between Vithavjakti and Svabhavokti. Feeling that 
there will be no need foi Svabhavokti when Aitliawakti has been ieeogmscd, 
Bhoja hastens to point out that the two dittei Aithavyakti iefeis to cases 
of portrayal of the essential, nevei changing, and [tennanent nature of a 
thing; but Svabhavokti descubes only such temporal} natuie as is bom of 
a particular mood oi state- - qHFf^-TIT dIM * HIM i 

mzqh fnr if^ffPTcTT KFIT?J% I 

jrq m u 

Svabhavokti is while Aithavyakti is This is 

unnecessaiy narrowing down of the scope ot both Svabhavokti and Artha- 
vyakti The former refeis to description ol the mlierent pennanent natuie 
as well as the effects of particular states and the lattei reieis to the clear, 
vivid, and poweiful poitiayal of the same pictuu Bhoja's position ngard- 
mg these two resembles that of wnteis who diagml down the huge concept 
of Bhavika of Bhdmaha and Dandin, a Piahanrllia (Inna, made it a mere 
Vakyalamkara and then felt that it collided wuth Svabhavokti and conse- 
quently distinguished with gieat ingenuity Bhavika and Svabluvukti (See 
Ruyyaka and Visvamatha)- 

Bhoja’s separation of the scope of Aithavyakti and Svabhavokti is thus 
stated by his commcntatoi, Ratnesvaia 

( 'A ) sqftfi spjapTT; HxF.f l Fpq ^TTTPT- 

s^ftxTFrf SW'b l ” P 266 

1. See Mammata, K Pra T S. S II. Pp 18(M87, when- this Aitha guna 
Aithavyakti of Vamana is included by Mammata in Svabliavokti 

So also Hemacandra, see K A. com p 199 

2 I have gone into this subject m detail m my pa pm on Bhavika published 
m the IHQ 
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The Agm Purana also helps us to understand what Bhoja’s differenti- 
ation between Svabhavokti and Arthavyakti means, it being one of the works 
which bonow from Bhoja In chapter 344 it gives Svabhavokti as Svarupa 
Alamkara. 

etc. 

It defines this Svaiupa 01 Svabhavokti or Jati thus : 

Pff+TIff ’Ticf +{TqFf|^ l 

%FT XgMvi c^ffcT^ II 

STFFrpfc I 3441 3-4 

Bhoja is cleaily followed here and the nature of things is classified into 
eternal and tempoiaiy Though the A Pur ana borrows this classification 
of the natui e of things into * Jiayamiana ’ and * Sarvabalika ’ Svarupa, the 
Pur ana does not say that the description of the foimer only is Svabhavokti 
or Svarupalamkara The Purana evidently proposes to treat descriptions of 
both as Svarupalaxnkfu a Only, the Purana shows two kinds of Svarupa, 
even as Dandm showed m Svabhavakhyana, varieties like Jiati, Kriya, etc, 
and others, varieties like Dimbha, Tiryak, etc 

The Si Pra on Svabhavokti 

On Guna and Alamkaia, the Sr Pi a reproduces the S K A. and therefore 
all that has been said above stands as Bhoja’s view m the Sr Pr. also 
Besides Lhese ideas just now examined, Bhoja has something more to say in 
his S> Pra. on the geneial natui e of Svabhavokti 

It has alioady been pointed out in the sections on Ukti etc, how Bhoja 
following up Bhamaha and Dandm, classified Kavya-vacana or Ukti or Alam- 
kaia mlo tluee depaitmuU->,- Svabhavokti, Vakrokti and Rasokti If Upa- 
mia, Rupaka and such liguies predominate, it is Vakrokti Where Rasa is 
delineated thiough the description of the Vibhavas etc., i e , where expression 
is dominated by Rasa, there we have Rasokti The third is Svabhavokti, 
natuial descuption of tilings. In the icalm of ideas or Artha, there are only 
two classes, namely, the mere natui e of things — Vastu svabhava — and Emo- 
tions In the descuption of these two, we have Vastu samvada and Citta 
samvada lespectively, and the corresponding cases of expression are called 
Svabhavokti' and Rasa-delmeation or Rasa-Ukti, according to Bhoja These 
two are baie desci lptions, Vastu svabhava or Rasa svabhava being the object 
of description When both of these are figuratively described, we have the 
third kind at Ukti, Vakiokti 

This is intelligible but Bhoja has sought to confuse us suddenly by a 
flash of originality here Something struck him, as it often happens, and he 
caught a new equation “Alamkara, Upama, etc, is Vakrokti, Rasa is 
Rasokti , ” he pondered over and said, “ Guna remains , Guna is Sva- 

bhavokti 1 ” We cannot understand this equation if we take into' considera- 
tion particulai Gunas and the nature of the Svabhavokti Alamkara Firstly, 
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Svabhavokti 01 Jrlti is an Alamlcaia, the hist among Ai thfilamkaras. By 
saying that Vakiokti is Alaiiikaia-piadhana, does Bhoja mean to include 
Jati or Svabhfivokti in that Vakiokti ? 11 so, why does he say that Vakrokti 
is Ukti dominated by Alamkaras beginning with Upanu? Are we then to 
throw Svabhavokti out of the fold ol Alamkara ’ Why should he say that 
Svabhavkoti is ‘Guna pradhfma ,? Bhoja’s Gunas aie not all ol a homoge- 
neous nature Gambhlrya Guna is a case of Dhvam , Kanti which is ‘Dlpta 
rasatva 1 is given as a Guna but a veise dominated by Kanti will lx- a case of 
Bhoja’s Rasokti This Gupa-SvabluTvokti equation oj Bhoja not found m 
his S. K A. m any plain mannei and found plainly stated in his sr, Pm . 
is not easy to be understood 

Bhoja can be understood in a way if we approach this classification of his 
from the point of view of his conception of the nature of Gunas and Alam- 
karas in general Bhoja follows Vamana m his conception of Guna and its 
difference from Alarhkara The foimer is eternally related to Poetry, Nitya, 
Samavraya sambaddha ; and the lattei is only optional, Anitya, Samyoga 
sambaddha The former is absolutely necessary and there can he no Poetry 
without them ; even m the absence of the lattei, the presence of the former 
makes for Poetry. Gunas are also Soblukaia dhaimas but they refer to 
Svabhavika sobha whereas Alamkaras are only Kitiimn sobliu Therefore, 
in a piece of Poetiy where there is no Upanu etc., there is the lx*auty result- 
ing from the Gunas. Svabhavokti or Jati is a case devoid of all figures com- 
ing under Vakrokti ; then it must have the Gurjas m abundance. Thus it 
seems that Bhoja thought that Svabhavokti is Ukti dominated by Gunas. 
So it is that he said 

"film: i m 

KT'-TP'T -Tjfrra:, ?Tfsfq 3^^%^%%:, 

l ” S 1 ;. Pra. Mad. Ms Vol II, chap Xi, p 372 


APPENDIX 

Hamsarmtthu’s Ilamsavilasa (COS, LXXXlJ, th 12, p 211, icsliids the scope 
of Svabhavokti to ‘Nica-Vasti 7 , ie, lower class of beings, animals, tiws etc 

t wmm srifa: i 



CHAPTER XII 


BHOJA, DHVANI AND ANANDAVARDHANA 

“ ^RFT ^ ” 

Bhoja : Sr. Pra. ch 1 

The beginning* of Dhvam , ' the suggested ’ idea and the f Gauna ’ idea in 
Bhamaha, Dandin, Udbhata and Vamana. 

The anti-Dhvam viewpoints , the three mam Dhvani pratipaksas mentioned by 
Ananda and the twelve mentioned in two Karikas quoted by Jayaratha Examina- 
tion of the twelve anti-Dhvani standpoints with Ananda’s reply to some of them 
like the Bhaktavnda and the Anumanavada 

Elaborate expositnon of the Tutparyavada , Ananda’s discussion in Uddyota III , 
the reply ot Dhanika. 

Bhoja’s position, a compiomise between Tatparya and Dhvam Bhoja and 
Anandavardhana , Bhoja’s indebtedness to Ananda , texts borrowed by Bhoja irom 
the Dhvanyaloka 

Bhoja and Dhvani , criticism ol Dr S K Die's view of Bhoja’s attitude towards 
Dhvani Traces ol Dhvam in the S. K A among the Gunas and Alamkaras 

Exposition ol the text ol the Si Pia on Tatparya and Dhvani , three kinds 
of Tatparya m Bhoja, Abhiclhlyamana, Pratiyamaiu and Dhvannupa , cntical exa- 
mination ol the division ol the Suggested by Bhoja into the Pratlyamana and 
Dhvani , Ilemaiandia’s indebtedness to Bhoja’s text on this subject. Critical exa- 
mination of Bhoja’s view of Dhvam as Tatparya and as part of Tatparya , Vid- 
yarutha, Kumaiasvamin, 6,fu adfitanaya and Ananda on it. 

Bhoja’s classification ol Dhvani into £>abdadhvani, Arthadlivani, Anunadadhvam 
and Prat lsabdadli vain Comparison with Ananda’s classification of Dhvani 

Jsaradatanaya’s acceptance and succinct exposition of Bhoja’s view of Dhvani. 
Bahuiuparmsra lollowmg Bhoja and Isaradatanaya 

Two texts ot Bhoja on Rasa as Vakyaitha and Bhavas as Padarthas. 

APPENDIX I Vakyascjit, fcrutaithapatU and Dhvani , Bhoja’s text on 
Vakyasesa 

,, II Vivaksa and Dhvani 

„ III Sansknt Texts 

(/) Sj Pra on Dhvani Ch 7 
( it ) Dhvanvuloka on Tatparya and Dhvani Ud 3 
(in) The Dasani [xivuloka on Dhvam and Tatparya 


The origin of the idea of suggestion oi Dhvani is to be found m those 
Alamkaras in Bhamaha and other eaily writers in which there is an implied 
sense also imbedded. In II 34, Bhamaha speaks of Gunasamya pratlti, which 
is a case of implied or suggested similarity, Gamyamana aupamya In II. 



79, he delines Samasokti as suggesting an idea by descnhing a similai one: 
3T5Tt% 1 Bhamaha states plainly that an idea, totally difjerent, 

though similai ( Tatsamana viscsana ) is sun nested h> say inn something Simi- 
laily, m the Pai yayokta defined and lllustiated m 111 8-9, Bhamaha speaks 
of instances of utteranci's which aie specifically meant to give a diffeient 
meaning The ‘ Abhidhana ’ has a meaning which ts not the idea sought to 
be conveyed rpspruj * n l ,ls Vpahnuti m III 21, Bha- 

maha says that the idea of similai ity is implied, “ Antaigatopama.” 

Similai 1 laces of the ‘suggested icka* can lie iound m Hamlins work. 
Dandm’s Guna called Udfua. in its tns( \aiiely, is the su geest inn of a quality 
by a suggestive' descnption 

5JQT: TKIT. ErfpT?r l 1 7h 

ffH ’TTJ It * ^ 

While defining the UcIritU Alamkaia also, Dandiii says m 11 302 

II u ’ M '> 

The implied idea, PiatTyamana, is also met with m the Alamkaia chapter 
It is seen m many varieties of Upamia, II 14, lb , Samynpiatlti in 4G (Pia- 
tivastupamfi), Pratiyamana sachsya in Vyatneka m II ISO & 195, also in 
205 (Samasokti) where Dandm says there is the suggestion ot another idea, 
Sucana (213), and Prafearantara akhyifma m Paiyayokta 1 295) 

When we come to the Paiyayokta m Udbhola we Imd a cleai mention 
ot a significative capacity called Avagama which nuans Suggestion, a capa- 
city ditfeient from and coming aftei tin- well-known Ahhidh.i of the words 
and the Tiatpaiya ol the sentence ns a whole 

wifar ^(V'JTTWdP-pr i 

Similai 1 1 aces ot Dhvani can hi 1 found m Rudiala’s Bhavalamkaia (vu 38 40 ) 
wheie Rudiala points out the pu'senct* of Avagamana ol anothei idea, and m 
his Pankara, Samasokti and Anyokti 

Both Ananda and 1 Abhmava cleai ly shite that Uclbhal.i showed (in his 
Bhamahainvaram) cases of Alamkaia dhvani, one Alamkaia suggesting an- 
other He might not have called those cases Dhvani oi AlnmkFtiadhvani 
Says Ananda 

I P 108 

The Locana says 

srigRfrT ?m - 1 p 108 
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When the theory of Dhvani was formulated by the neo-critics headed by 
Ananda, there was all-round opposition and one of the many counter-theories 
put forward against the necessity foi Dhvani is the theory of ‘ Aiamkara antar- 
bhava’, the viewpoint of those who accepted the existence of a suggested 
element but held it, whethci it be a case of Dhvani of Vastu, Aiamkara or 
Rasa, as included in Alamkaras, ordinary Alamkaias or Rasavadalamkaras 
This viewpoint is held by Pratlhiarenduraja also, who expounds it at the end 
of his commentaiy on Udbhata’s Kdvyalamkara-sdra-saagiaha 

% ( IffftaRH: ) I 3^ I trsifsr I P 79 

Vastudhvani is shown to be Paiyayoktialamkara ; in such cases as the Pada- 
dhvam m the verse ^ Pi athiharendu raj a posits Paryayoktalam- 

kara, by accepting a class of Pary'ayokta pei taming to a single word m addi- 
tion to the generally accepted Paiyayokta in a Vakya 

^ TOW *T UsTTfUSn, 37 I P 82. 

Besides the realisation of a suggested element in the above given cases 
of Aiamkara, eaily wi iters vaguely touched certain othei kinds of Dhvani 
also Anandavaidhana says in stating the Purvapaksa that those predecessors 
who recognised ceitain cases in poetry where a secondary significance of 
woids beyond the primal y one added chaim, touched the fringes of Dhvani 

fe — cprrft guifrarr ^3 *rt « w- — ” 1 p 10 - 

Abhinava comments upon this m the following manner . 

“ I STHTSUfi 1 ' ( I. 9. ) 

M earner T$ — ■* nmj-m l ’ 

STPWtsft ‘ ( IV. III. 8 ) I 5$ l tfam, fe TFTfc' 

g-fftfeefr i ” p 10 

While commenting upon Bhamaha I 9, wheie some subjects accessory to 
poetics aie mentioned two of which aie ,Sahda and Abhidhlana, Udbhala 
pointed out that the hist woid sabda lefcired to words themselves and the 
lattei, Abhidhana lelened to the two-iold significative! capacity of words, the 
pumary and the secondaiy The piesence of the latter in Alamkaras, Ud- 
bhala must have shown in the couise of his commentary on Bhlamaha but 
we are not foit unate enough to know it owing to the loss of Udbhata’s 
Bha mah am vara) in But in his Kav yalamkara-sura-samgraha, a text pretty 
closely following Bhamaha, Udbhata says there is Gunavrtti m Rupaka 
The chaim in Rupaka is said to consist in the prominence of this secondary 
significance 1 

'^TPfT q^RRJU 

3^1% ^ II 

The, Gunavrtti is very much earlier than Udbhata in philosophical literature. 
In poetics, we meet with it even m Dandm’s Samadhiguna which is identical 
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with Yamuna's Vakiokii Alamklia, both oi winch iemh fiom [lie secondary 
sigmlicunce based on similaiiiy, Sidi-y alkiMan i 

M l ” All <j5. 

This Sanudhi of iXmriin and the Yakiokh <>i Y unani me the Sukwiialamkiura 
ot the Aupamya class of Rudiatu (YH US i in the Alamkfiia section also, 
lXmdin speaks of Gaunavrtti m coin uct ion with vaneiies oi Ihtvalamkara. 
il 254 

hzM\ inirwi'j i 

zm 3 rn u 

This suggesod idea was slowly gamine, mip.utaiict \\t see vnanda inform- 
ing us in the opening vein* that, thougn la-. Vbhmava points out i none ever 
[Ait it in tlie Mini ol a walk, die li.eoiy ot Dhvani was old and was being 
held by suiolais loi -tonuliiae lx mu him. .jV ddddMT't l When \nanda 
was tiying to give diap. l<> die concept, and establish tin theory in 
a systematic ieiim, ceintempui.iiks hiu poet Manoiatha . p hi ndieuled lnm. 
To them, thue must be something definite m asms ol \lamkaia, Vyutpanna 
sabcla ie, Sausabdya, and Vakiokti Ananda bod to niett all objections and 
in his Dhmmyfiloka he has given and u luted the following Anti-Dhvani 
theones . 

In tlie opening Rank a it sell Ananda says that Dhvani has thiee Piati- 
paksas (1) Ceitam scholais denied it altogether , (2) ciitain otheis con- 
sidered it as Bhakti oi Lak,>ana, the secondaiy sigmlieaiuv , (d) a third 
set considered it lncompiehensible and mdesci »ba!>le wt these thiee, the 
second and the thud locogmsed the idea ol Dhvani , the loimei included it 
m Bhakti while the 1 Iuttu, giantmg the maximum to the Dhvani theonsts, 
admitted the 1 impossibility ol its inclusion m Bhakti, but said that it is some- 
thing which a lew Sail i day. is only t -ce and that it is ixyond the* capacity of 
woids to define it and put it into a system ol t nought 'Hum 1 foim (lie 1 three 
pnmaiy anti-Dhvam dandpomls Ablunava puts them succinctly thus 
Conventionally sets of ideas .in 1 associates! with wools , whahvei is thus asso- 
ciated and is got at by tins conventional association is Abhidfu, the- denotation 
of the woid , beyond this thue is no special capacity of wools tailed Vyan- 
jand If the ideas got aie to be* analysed into thoo that lot in the 1 ideas pri- 
marily associated th tough convention and those coming m then tiam, then 
the second class of meaning can be 1 classed as tin ‘ m rondaiy meaning’, all 
coming under Bak-aua or Bhakti If it is held that Hit 1 suggested idea is not 
included in Bhakti, then suidy it is not to be* called by a new name like 
Dhvam but has to be pronounced mdesci ibable The lust is negation, 
Abhavavada , the second is inclusion m Bhakti, Laksanantaibhava vada , 
and the third is Amrvacanlyata vada 

“( 1 ^ Tddl^r k STd £cdl dFT-dF1M'-h MUM SdW, I 

( y ) ^f^nr dr ddWdr%Fr ^r^rj- i ( b ) dr d 

d^T dtdd, faTRIPdd t '* Locana p 4 
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Ananda takes up the fust view -point and analyses it into three arguments 
(pp. 4-9) Poetry is diffeient fiom other utterance in that its sabda and 
Artha are beautilul m some way The causes of that beauty have been 
found out to be Anuprasa etc, and Upama etc, Alamkaias of Sabda and 
Artha, Gunas oi sabda and Aitha on which are banid the Vitus of both Sabda 
and Aitha as well as the RItis Therefore theie can be nothing new 
like Dhvam beyond Alamkaias, Gunas, RItis and V'ttis Secondly, these 
exhaust the elements of ehaim m poetic expiession and if theie is said to 
be something winch a clique like that of the Dhvam-theonsts urge as a 
featuic of poetic chaim, the only reply is that this strange thing not coming 
undei any known calegoiy, is plainly not a feature of poetic charm at all 
Tbndly, even gi anting t hat them is something like Dhvam and that it is an 
element of poetiy, it can be shown that it is only a new name for one or the 
other of the numerous vanetics of ligmes etc, accepted by the ancients or is 
included in one oi the othei of the vai icties of the same which are infinitely 
possible Thus even m this hist viewpoint there is a gradual passing from 
the Abhava to the Antnibhdva vada Thus on the whole there are three 
Abhava vfidas, one Bhfikta vada and one Amrvacamya vada, giving a total 
number of live anti-Dhvani theories Abhinava also explains these clearly on 
pp 4-5 ( Locana ) 

All these am generally answeied by Amanda in the first chapter itself. 
Between Pp 35 and 45, Ananda lefutos the Alamkiara vada Taking the cases 
of Alamkaias like Samusokti, Aksepa etc, he says that though there is a sug- 
gested element in those cases, it is only the expressed sense of the figuies that 
is the principal idea and that the suggested in those cases is only accessory or 
subordinate Dhvam is a case of the suggested dominating over the rest The 
general argument is nko uiged that Alamkara means “ means of decoration” ; 
Dhvam is what is decoiated and it cannot therefore be called Alamkiara 
The last section of the lust Uddyotn is devoted by Ananda to refute the 
second objection ol Bhaktavfida Dhvam is not identical with Bhakti ; there 
are cases of Bhakti without Dhvam and cases of Dhvam without Bhakti At 
best, Bhakti of a ceitain kind is productive of one kind of Dhvam This dis- 
cussion on, Bhakti and Dhvam is again taken up m the third Uddyota bet- 
ween pp 195 and 197 aftei disposing of the Tatparya Viada 

Jayaiatha, in his comment aiy on the Ala,nkaTa-^arvasva quotes two 
Kankias fiom some unknown wntei which give the anti-Dhvani theories as 
twelve in number 

’•SRTJPT FTFTT fanfdTTT U N S Edn P- 9 

The twelve theories aie not easy to be identified They may be stated thus 
(1) Tatparya — Mimamsakas (2) Abb id ha — very old Mimamsakas (3) and 
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( 1 i '!'\\o kinds oi Lik-und the two kinds nl i ak-anl an XjabaUvaitha and 
fnhatswiitlu , tin luttu is a ho calk'd Pakula hah-an i ui Laksana laksana 
( d and bi l\\u kuuh ol Xnwmma 'i hr two kind-- air nut known (7) 
Ailiripatti tlir ‘\nuniana pak-a dighth btttrird * *x » Taut i a -clever 
expulsion containing duuhlr ugmucaiko as in tin las- o( Slesulamkaia. 

« 9 > Samasnkti and othei Mamkaias this i*- tlir old Uamkaias, held as 
covmng all cases of Dhumi. llu viewpemit ntuUd in \nanda m Uddyota 
I (10) Rasakaiyata is tlir uew of fhr old Ra-a wntei- like Handm and 
Lollafa (the Cnantanasi as shown b\ '\bhma\j m his \bh!,iunrbh<hafi 
Ihey *ue lUpatlivadins iruaidinu Ra i a I his i- an antitheoiv of Rasa- 
din. mi only (11) Bhogn this al-o ufm to Ra-ndhumi It is Bhatta 
Nayaka’s theoiy of Rasa and it can he taken a- leUirne to Blialiu Nayaka’s 
Bhlvana aho (12) Tin last Pak-a is given a-. dl r rHI"d^'fn«TiT I I ventured 
the guess that this may u fei to Kuntakas \akiokti hot Piotessm Mm S. 
Kuppuswnmy S\mki considris Vakiokh as included in fhr -Xlamkaia Paksa. 
The Vakwkhfwitu luithri accept*, Din.mi, llnuudi not as tin \tman of poetry 
So, uccoiding to Piof S\siki, tin* last n lei - to tin \nu\atani\a vrida, the 
thiid of thi 1 tliiev mam anti thrones mentioned b\ Mianda This uew accepts 
that Dhvani is not included in anv othei Vvijnia, that it is ditteient from 
them, but leaves Dhvnm then- saving that it e* not possible hi define it 

Of these, we shall considet the T,atpui\avada at knsuh latei, lot, it forms 
the mam subject of this section It is the view ol -ome vu\ old wnteis that 
words have nothing but one veiy poweilul Ablndha stint rlung ovei the whole 
length of the expuvu-d, including all the suhtk miplu ations of the woids. 
They cited the analogy of the aiiow shot loith fomhly which went pieicing 
many things 'J his is dated and lefnted bv -Xbhinaui in p IS (Locate) 
An analysis of nil tin- ideas conveyed by an expo-sum dmws that theie is 
more than one kind oi class of idea conveyed 'I he whole- set ol ide-as is not 
of one- homogenous natim and nevessitafe s the podulation ol a penvei of sig- 
nification, additional to the- meie Xbhidhi h'uilhei, llu* muge-te-d ide-as aie 
not like the ideas got at thioueh Abhidha and con\e nt umallv associated and 
fixed to the woids thieuigh Snmaya 


c ‘ d'raT 3rFddtikdRdki 1 ww- r* ' cm 

d^-d dfe eHdtdr sq-fTP:, dTTrcmkb i ^d * fddkdddnTi 
3PT 3TdTt:kr dkddd^rffepp SFTdTdfd mq ^ | d WP\ vmwWW.: 

fdfkd 1 3 Tddi?rr% ^ 'imm mq \ dkm 
kkdfld. d TTcf dfefd dtddd 3rfddRd Jtd nd d[ddtd?d TddfkdT I dP dd 
did TTa.TIdtdfddfrf I ” Pp 18-19 Lm ana 

This long-long Abhidhavyapaia as compiehending the- c-ntne- meaning is the 
view of the Prabhfekara mimamsakas Abhinava says on p 188 of his Locana 
o^rrTT^. — .’’This is the second anti-dhvam theory of 

Abhidha 
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Under the two Laksanapaksas comes the Bhakta vada refuted by Ananda 
in his work at the end of chapter I and m chapter III After refuting the 
possibility of holding Dhvani as Lak-ama, Abhmava says that some writer 
escaped the diliiculties by cieatmg a new name for Dhvani, ‘ Laksita laksana 
a variety of Laksana ^ tier jiut frf, 

The Avaloka on the Da^arupaka also lefers to this view : 

=tift afhqfu: i m\ ‘ ^rq: ? 1 " p ns 

The reply to this viewpoint is that in any kind of Laksana, theie is the 
incompatibility 01 unintclhgibihty of the primary meaning In Dhvani, the 
primal y sense is not cast off The case of a Laksita laksana may be one kind 
of Dhvani, the Laksana-mula-dlnuni but Dhvani is of other kinds also Thus, 
the two kinds of Laksana mentioned as two anti-theories of Dhvani in the 
Kanka quoted by Jayaratha may be Laksana and laksita laksana, Ajahat- 
svaithia and Jahatsvartha 

Mukulabhatta, in his Abhidhmnth-malrka, defines Laksana m such away 
as to avoid the element of incompatibility of the primary sense, Mukhyartha 
badha lie calls the Mukhyasakti only as the Vyiaplarai of sabda par ex- 
cellence Compared to it, Laksana is the Vyapara more of Artha than of 
Sadba, it is Abhidheya-samarthya-aksipta 

sp^iqr^r sRitfo i 

qrq 3 3T5RTT: cTUI I 

p. 3, N. S Edn 

He brings many instance* of Dhvani undci Laksana ; in the instance f * 7 JTfSTHT 
^ ^ > he says ( p 11) that the suggested ideas are all conveyed by Laksana. 

| He cites the verse q^qqq etc and says that Vipralambhasrngiara 
is conveyed in this veise through Laksana 

rfT ( 3LFTPT ) 'fAwiTO ^OTT 

X X taWOlTOT cJT^^nTr 5II r 4T^^ I etc ” 

p 14, and he concludes on p 21 

i| etc.” 

This way of definition of Laksana and illustration of that Vitti has been 
criticised by Mammal a in his Sabdavydpma vicar a and the necessity to accept 
Dhvani foi explaining the Prayojanamsa in Laksana has been explained by 
him Surely Laksana-mula-dhvam must have everything to do with Laksana ; 
but this cannot mean that Dhvani is Laksana , for there is 
Dhvani elsewhere, based on Abhidha also Above all, there is Dhvani 
based on no kind of sabdavyapara, neither on Abhidhia nor on Laksana. 
That is, there is Dhvani of Rasa from the sweet sounds of music ; again. 
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theie is Dhvani fiom non-sabda element !ikt* C\-n Sav- vnumla in VAdyota 
HI pp TKM 

577477 T'TT H7I^7F77?7F7 7*1 1 i i^Rfrj 

5JF'7;r?TT^^0T, W 2Tr77r%77F7 '7*7 I 7*W473k7Fr«,TV7 7 "FT l\W |r St^f 
^qRr^iT i 7 %tf* 7?7 7 r 7 -r 31777 7 p.it 7 tt tfkrtktpr, 

nh \ 7 7 FwVTRm, 7=77 -wcrm i 7 p 

?T77 n7%7:J7? 7 -+T7FT 717*, 7F7TR%RFFrp j7vT5i"7'Th'"Hl»7, 771 T?T hiFATfal- 
7HT 5777r77F7 ??Tlfrt777 , 7 7 771 7I77F17 , 7^71 7i Vh i A id l 7~.717R71FT 
=7 T777 S7TO7T-7IT7 75T7T7 Tl^-R^Trf.'ST^WMWFIH’ 7’ph 7777 I ” 

See also Kdvyaprakdsu V p 3<>9 l‘SS. Vol 1 

Anumiti is the view upheld hv the Naivayika> \n.uula letules this 
Lmgahngi-paksa as the lest eounhtvuw m tin tlmd l ddvoh,, ,itUi pointing 
out that the Vyakaiana adheunt is no it *m\ to Dhvani In the post- 
Ananda peiiod, and just nttei Abhmava, Malum, i Bhalia voote Ins Yyakti- 
invcka to show inclusion of all kuivh i.f Dh\am in Annnunn ot inference 
Jayanta Bhntta, in lus \v<ivatnvujuu, casts hit tin um.uk- on Ananda and 
considers the poets and hteiaiy cntics as unfit to diair su< h senous pio- 
blems as sabdavynpaia and Piamuua lit irtutis the Ailhapatli of the 
Mlmamsakas as included in Aaiumana and along with it, lu includes Dhvani 
also in Anumana Pp 48-49 Vi/aanagaiam Fain 'I he chief leply to the 
Naiyayika cntics of Dhvani is that then 1 caanot l>e established any logical 
invariable concommittance between the Vac\a an<i the Vvangya which con- 
comittance is the basis of all inference 

“7 5 57'^7JT 3T^ir7r7fd STC7 7777 I 7 iV 7F7"-f ’FRi. - r Th7-T7?T 
rnTMJTFd I ” Mammal. ih stihdavuiprnavuura 

Aithapatti 1 he wntei who consideied it possible to explain away 
Dhvani as Aithapatti is not known 

Now we shall pioceed to considei the mentis! ant' Dhvani Iheoiy, viz, 
the Tatparya paksa which says that the Tatpa.ya oi au .mine ot a sentence 
comprehends the suggested also and then loin time is no nted toi a sepaiate 
sakti called Dhvani Mlmamsakas must hi umsideied as hit npholdeis of 
this view Older Mlmamsakas held Abhidha, as .giving only Padaithas and the 
Vakyartha was given acoiding to them b\ anotlui sakti called r.itpm>a The 
definite sentence-meaning got out of the indefinite wool meanings is tlnough 
a peculiar sakti of the words formed into a sound sentena called Tatpaiya 
(p 13, Ldcana) In this Tatpaiya, Dhvani is sought to be included If F 
argued against Ananda by his cntics who advocate 'I alpaca that at best 
a meaning other than and different fiom the expressed, Vacyad atinkta, only 
can be established It does not follow that tins different meaning is only 
suggested, Vyangya Where this idea other than the one that is expressed 
is primary, Pradhana, it is as good as expressed So, it is to be called also 
the expressed sense, the expression being intended to mean that In that case, 
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the first realised piimaiy expiessed sense is to be explained as a means to 
the icahsation of the latterly realised Tltparya Just as word-senses are the 
means of knowing the sentence-sense, so also the first expressed sense is the 
means to the fuithei Tiitpaiya 

Ananda replies to this aigument thus Where an expression gives its 
first and piimaiy meaning and is said to have anothci meaning also, there are 
two meanings for the word 01 sentence Aic the two distinct and differ- 
ent 01 ldentilical ? 1 hey cannot be identical lor their nature and the means of 
their respective leahsation clenily dilfei When the hist meaning is the mean- 
ing of the woids themselves the second cannot be described so The former 
pioceeds directly horn the sabda , the latter is got at by the suggestive power 
of the fust expiessed meaning If the two were identical, there will be no 
talk of two meanings 

Fuithei, the foimei is denotative power of the expressed words having 
definite* sense-associations The Iattei is Avagama or suggestion and it totally 
ciffeis from the former; foi, it pertains even to non-expressing sound ( Ava- 
caka) like music, which suggests emotions Similarly, an action or Cesta is 
suggestive and has this power of conveying meaning called suggestion When 
these two diffei m this manner, it is not piopcr to call Avagamanasakti, Vacaka 
sakti Suiely it is a Sabdavyapara, a significative power of the words but it dif- 
fers in this respect fiom Vdcakatva oi primal y Abhidha Abhidha pertains only 
to Sabdas , Vyanjand and Vyanjakatva pcitam not only to Sabda but to Artha 
also When its piocess is known to be plainly different and it is also known 
that the sense derived theiefiom also differs, it is not proper to call it by the 
same name Vacakatv.i It cannot be contended that a sentence can have only 
one sense-unit and that according to Dhvani, this law of Ekaviakyatva is 
conti adicted Foi, tin* two meanings aie explained by the Dhvani theory 
as being related as chief and accessory./ The suggested is the chief meaning 
and the expiessed, its accessoiy The two senses aie not of equal importance 
and as such do not go against the pnnciple of Vakya-aikarthya 
It is only m that case wheie the suggested is the dominating idea that the 
Tatparyavldm holds lh.it it naturally comes undei the intention of the 
speakei and as such nothing but Tatparya Where the suggested is not 
dominant, thoie ht* does not hold the* sabdas to be Tatpaia, wholly intent 
on that, but holds that they aie intent only on the Vacya or primary meaning 
Iherefoie, ovm wheie the Vyungya is Apradhana, it is not included m 
Tiatparya The text of Ananda’s Dhvanydloka bearing on this discussion is 
given at the end ot the section 

We can take up the view of Dhanahjaya and Dhamka, advocates of 
Tatpaiya against Dhvani, as a typical icply to Ananda The text of the 
UaZarnpaka and the \ vaiofra on n peitaining to this subject is given at the 
end Dhamka summai Fes the case foi Dhvani first The suggested cannot be 
the Vaky, artha , ic, Tatpaiya cannot be the sakti For the suggested be- 
longs to the third stage In such a case as “ Bhrama Dharmika etc the first 
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stage is tlu* Puduilhns, 1 he meaning*- ot (hr wouN, tin Vnhidha The next is 
the meaning nl the sentence, its Pfit ( \ a in the I mm of an injunction 
Vidiu, as m “ Bluaina dhuimiku” 'I he suggt -ted unpeai m tlu thud stage 
and is ot a dilteient natuie being a prohibition, Ni-cdhn And this is due to 
the hakii called Vyanjnnu 

But all cases of Tatpaiya an* not cast-, o! the -tcond stage, there aie 
instances of expiessions like *‘ \ wun blumk-\n' addies'-t-d b> ti father to 
his son. which mean tlu exact opposite 'l he e\pies-ul apptais to he an injunc- 
tion (Vidhi), “eat poison’ But the lathei intend 1 - to si\ to his son who 
proposes to eat in a paiticulai peison’s house, “ do not tut m lus house ; bettei 
eat poison than eat m his house” In this utleianie, “tat poison”, there aie 
thiee stages, the second and tlu tluicl, \ulhi and Nisedha, appealing in the 
second and the thud lespedivelv Kven tlu* thud "-luge is hole only Vakyartha 
and Tiitpaiya Thtiefoie the Vyapti oi tlu* law that the thiol stage-sense is 
Vyangya does not hold good Tin* leply to this is that a tat hoi’s injunction 
to Ins son to cal poison is on the lace ol it absurd , *•<> tlu ‘-entence obviously 
means something elst* Hence tlu* leal meaning, the prohibition of eating, 
explained a*' tlu* thud stage, is a No only tlu* ncond '-truu 'I’hc* mle that 
Vyangya comes aftei Ihe second st.ige theietoie stands 1 In cases ot utilisation 
of Rasa, in the second stage, only the Vibluvu*- etc an* known , it is in the 
third stage that Rasa is realised In line, it is piopu to hold Tatpaiya in those 
cases when* there is no completeness of sinso oi exhaustion of the 
expressed sense and the woids tend to mean *,onu thing tlst* and stop 
only with that But in cases when* the woids stop with conveying wnat they 
mean by Abhidhd, and then* is no uicomplt tt*ness oi umnlelhgibility m the 
expicssed sense and yet Imm that Inst nu*aning an*-c-, anothei meaning, the 
case is one of Dhvam 

It can be* st'en m the above dnuission that tlu chief point is this - 
The Tatpaiyavadin presses that Tatpaiya is not exhausted with tlu* first 
expiessod sense, AvNianta But the Dhvamvadin tonltnd*. that it is Visifinta 
with the expiessed senst* and that vvliat appeals afteiwauh e, got at through 
suggestion It can also be sein m the discussion m Uddyotu 111 of the 
Dhvanyaloka that both recognise that theie an two meanings and the dif- 
feience is that while tht* Tatpaiyavaclm holds both as Tatpaiya, tlu* first 
as the means of the second, Upayamatia, the Dhvamvadin separates the 
second as the Vyangya and instead of calling the lust Hpaya foi tht* further 
meaning, he says it is Gauna and the Vyangya is Ihadfi mu <u Mukhya The 


1 In the Loianu, taking cases of Laksana also into account, Abhmava des- 
cribes Dhvam, not as of the thud stage, 1 rtlja-kaksa visaya, but as appealing m the 
fourth stage, Caturtha-kaksa-visaya Ablndha, Laksana, Fatpaija and Dhvam 


STPTsrirfF'T^aT'JT (Tf ) 




p 18, Locana. 
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chief augment of the TCitpaiyav&din is that there is no such limitation of 
Tiatpai y a to the expressed sense as held by the Dhvam-theonsts Tatparya 
extends ovei the whole range of the speakers intention and coveis all implica- 
tions coming up in the train ol the expressed sense 

felPd T%fcTtf I 

5f I, 

(Dhanika, Araloka on the Datmupaka, p 121 ) quoted fiom lus own Kavya- 
mrnaya ) 

In the given instance of “ Bhiama Dhaimika”, suiely the piohibition of 
the mendicant fiom going to the banks of the Godavail is part of, nay the 
chief, intention of the speakei and is theicfoic included in Tatparya. There 
is no need foi creating a new faculty for woids called Diivani rf^l^PT 

?r 'qfd l As against the powciful argument that the intention of the 
speaker is the indication of the extent of the Tatparya of his utterance, and 
therefore, the implied and suggested tram of ideas are also Tatpaiya, the Dhvam- 
advocates say that the Tatpaiya of a Vakya like Abhidha of a Pada, is very 
limited in scope and can give only the baie meanings of all the words put 
togethci m giammalicnl order , that the ideas suggested are not invariably 
associated thiough Samaya, that Dhvani or suggestion exists in Avacaka-sounds 
like music anti m gestui e which is not any sabda, and that above all, Dhvani 
must be accepted for cases of the lealisation of Rasas which can be found out in 
expei lence as incapable of utilisation by mere Abhidha, mention of their name 
If Dhvani is not accepted, and Tatpaiya alone is held, it follows for the Tat- 
parya vad in that Rasa is realised by Abhidha and Tatparya also That is, they 
will have to say that Sva^ndbopdduna of Rasa is not only not a flaw but is the 
fact m some casts Tins Dhanika accepts He says that we speak in two 
ways and our sentence sometimes contains expression of the verb and some- 
times not Wo sav “duve the cow” and the act of driving is mentioned 
herein , we also say sometimes “door } door! ”, meaning “shut the door” 
The idea of shutting the door is m our minds and one who runs to shut the 
door icahses that “ shutting action” in our mind from context etc The case of 
Rasa-i oahsat ion is similar to this In most cases utterances m poetiy would 
seem to belong to the lattei class where the verb is not seen and is understood 
fiom context In poetic utteiances, Vibbavas etc aie descubed , and we at 
once get at the peimanent mood of Rati etc, mvanably associated with those 
particular Vibh.avas etc descubed The invariable association between some 
Vibhfivas etc and some peimanent mood is a thing of the world and ex- 
perience Other cases there are where the Sthayin, like the expressed verb, is 
seen mentioned by the poet and we easily get at it 

All sentences ^pnpf etc terminate m some action , the poetic 

ends in the Kriya called the Svadodbhuti, the manifestation of relish which is 
the Sthayin that has been nounshed to that extent Towards this end of relish 
is all poetiy addressed Thus definite Vibhavas etc described m a piece 
of poetic utterance foim the word-units, the Padiarthas which give what they 
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mean xi/, the m'iiU nee-umt. the Vakyaiihn, Bn Xluun I ins Sihaym known 
by the Blmaka the tasteful special oi «>j nadei, u'\oln « in his heait and at- 
tains K'lisliabh* state 'Hus is knhirilnmk; ian, in. metm , ii tins does not 
suhierenth cleat the issm, Dhanika six- th.it lit. amh i landing of the 
SthlAins It in the Yibhlvas eh’ nep hi in Id *o !< >ot thieugh Laksana, 
Laksatuka rutyudipiatlti 1 ins ma\ nimble Km \nda' , >■ -* it mm which holds 
Vakvaitha as Laksya 

Dhaniku luilhei lelates Ins pus t imp to hi." u Bii.itui Na\aka who 
advocated a new relation h t aen K.nsa and Ra a Sindh 'peaking, against 
the Vyangya \yahjaka samhandha hu \een Rasi and ht\\a oi the Dhvam 
theonst, the Tatpaij.n jdui mint -aa ihai the n'ation « > . iht tun is Vacya- 
vacaka oi as Dhaniku adds m theuid bak-wu lak aka , i >ut tin cum being one 
of poetry and there being a laid to giv< a mw ! uui (I U niosuc process, 
the Vfic>a-\ "tcak.i samhandha Us* -It m calk,] Bh »v\u bh wulm * amhandha 
Poetic expression has a pawn called Bhnaui and th»> r- ’'ant honed, says 
Dlnnikr, by the Bh n anl vhlm >. m-’, BImIi * \ i v . * ! i, and is gi anted also 
by Bhaiata’s description o! Blu\n^ 

v diddRd qwnT dr-afP <THT 

'I lu most senous Haw m Hus tluoiy i> its vun that Ua a is le, lined also 
by express mention of its name 'Ibis was the ancient belie) and we find 
UdblMtu saying in ins deimition oi Kesixudalumkuie that Rasi lias as its 
seat (Aspada) St<<r«ih(1<!, le, its own name, its Stimuli, its Sancaiin, its 
Vibliavas and then Abiimaya (louitli V.iiga, \\ ) \nundu has uihUM'd it in 
the lust Uddyola and Ablunavu also, Ixith in the Imunti and the Ahhmavu- 
hhauill In latei times, as stated in, Mammal,; in a ntnilai imio, t lit 1 chief ol 
the kasadosas is mention oi the name ol (lie Ras i, S\a abda \ae\at\a oi Rasa 
Even Vjablueunns ale allowed Svasabdiubhidliu la 1 nlj ouxe ion.dl\ II is plain 
that thi‘ Rasas cannot be unlivd o' .1 \o-n t nrnn 1 it im* fin nine Rasas 
one aftet anothei 'Flu tcM ol tin Satyu^isha cannot ioiim* (he emotions 
which Natya amuses 

Bhalia Nuyaku was a gnat adluient ol Rasa and llioindi an adveisary 
of the Dhvani-theoiisi, we must gathei lioin Miaiii.aak wools that he did 
not hold Rasa as Svasabda \u\a unjwliue Kiv Abbin.r a 

“ — PlFf xf PRffa dl'Wlhfd -'Li R'f'U 1 P l‘> 

'1 licit is also this additional aigimidn adduct d b\ Xiianda I, show that 
there is something called Dlrvam II Rasa and fin Miggi sod Vastu and 
Alamkaia aie not accepted as ‘ Dhxunyumunu llie\ must be vacya , if they 
are vacya, anybody knowing the meanings ol woids must nuhse them , but 
the fact is that only a few Sahidayas lealise them 'I his is a sure pi<x)f of 
something existing beyond the meie Vacya vacaka 

It has been pointed out by Ananda that though tin* m guested is the pu- 
mary thing, the expressed iorms the means thereol Ik tween them, it is a 
question of the former being primal y and the latter accessary When the former 
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is realised, the latter does not disappear With the cognition of the latter, 
the former also anses immediately and during the continuance of the 
former, the lattei does not cease to exist The Tatparyavadm maintains that 
Vacya vacaka. the Vibhavas etc, is Padaitha and the Tatparya of these 
Padarthas is Rasa which is descnbed as Vakyaitha If this means generally 
that the Padaithas au* the means, Upliya, of the Vakyiartha, Ananda accepts 
this analogy lie says m Uddyota l 

W q'^T%r<iT qpRn«f: SFSdtqil I 

This does not mean that \nunda subscubes to the view expounded later by 
Dhamka that Rasa is Vakyaitha, attained thiough Tatparya Ananda hastens 
to explain himselt m the 'lit paiya discussion in UddyoLa III on the subject 
of this analogy 

^ i tt: q^rwrtRT: 

mj qpwpwqr i 

m\ t q cf# «rr sreftrt qqd^rfTOj 

m ZWW •ffNPtqj 5fc%q I q j| sqiH-q 

t qi-qi^rnifoiwi^T ^ rttshtt i tott. srs^q^K- 

m\' i qqq Hr Titqgfvq q ^ sqjrqsrKt^r 

^ qqqniR ‘ W VZVtZJtW — ’ 2/qi^xfi t 

III p 190. 

This, Abhinava says, is said by Ananda to lefute the Tatpaiyavada which 
holds the Padaitha- vakyaitha nyaya between Kiivya ancl Rasa Regarding 
the l elation between Pad’ll thus and Vakyaitha, there aie two main views : 
The giammanans hold that the Padartha-jhana is unreal This certainly 
cannot answei foi the nlatmn between Vibhavas etc, and Rasa oi between the 
expiessed and the suggested , foi, it cannot be said that the expressed is unreal 
The Bhal la mlm imsakas hold that the Padarthas are not unreal and they must 
then accept that Padlrthas ate * UpacEina kfuana ’, maienal cause, for 
Vakyaitha When a pot is made and seen, its component parts, the sherds 
which made it, aie not sepaiatily cognisable Similar is the case with the 
Padaithas When one insists on seeing the parts in the whole, the sense 
of the whole is lost Theieloie, even this i elation of Upladana-karana does not 
hold good in the case ef Vacya and Vyangya When the Vyangya is seen, the 
Vacya does not disappero Theiefoie, the analogy of a light manifesting to 
oui eyes the hidden objects has to be chosen This is Prakasa-nyaya or 
Ghata-piadlpa-nyaya When the pot m the dark room is manifested to our 
eyes by the lamp, and when we are seeing the pot, the lamplight does not 
disappeai but continues to shine It manifests itself and manifests another 
See Locana pp 189-190 

rrq q^74T pprppqrq 3TI%rdf 

qfaqvrTg ll Locana p 190. 
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In Uddyota I also, under the tenth Kaiika muitionmg the Padartha- 
vakyart ha-ny ay a as a genual analog} ioi the idea t>l me, ms and end, Abhi- 
nava lemaiks . 

=t 3 mw awwrc. i m Wf TfapirirT qet 

qpsmrfcH %'T ^ 5FTO q I Louma, p. 32. 

Dhanika refutes this analogy ol the put and the light, tlhatapiadipa- 
nyaya lie holds Rasas as incapable ol bung desuibed as Vyangya * Vyangya, 
Vyanjaka and Vynjana ’ aie concepts i elated to that mode ol om knowing 
things in which one object, uitnely dilleunt and come into existence through 
its own causes, manifests anothei mdepuident thing which has come into 
being thiough its own causes Thus the Vyanjaka v y ungy a nyaya is used 
regarding a lamp and its light mamlesting a pot , the two things ate indepen- 
dent, in ougin and natuie. The foimei mam tests the lattei But in the case 
of Vibhavas etc, which aie de^enbed by the Dhvatmudm as V} ahjaka, there 
is nothing sinnlai to this state of alians winch can justily the use of the 
concept of Vyanjaka and Vyangya 'Hie Vibhavas etc themselves aie the 
conditions that bung Rasa into being The} an so closely related 
to each othei , they aie not utteily umolated and link pendent of each othei 
like the lamp and the pot Suiely, the pot is not hiought into being by the 
light , the pot is made oi oi pioduced by the shuds nude ol nmd There- 
fore, the case of main testation thiough Vyahjana iegai ding Rasas on the 
analogy of the lamp and tin 1 pot is absuid in so f <u as the so called sug- 
gesting elements and the suggested in Kavya aie so muth mtci i elated and 
the foimer itself bungs the latter into being Says Dlumka 

“ ^ qfef {*TT*far I ^ 'tfwp Tlft( fa )- 

I) h> A, P 122 

The above-given survey covus the whole giomid ot the discussion on 
Tatpaiya and Dhvam Attei the time ol \n.mdu, tin pie-Abhinavagupta 
commentatoi and Abhmuva’s kinsman -pi edms'-m, the atilhoi ol the Caudrikd 
on the l )hv any aloha , inclined townids the 'I atpaiy avudins and held, on the 
basis of all the suggested ideas being pail ot the poet s intuition, that Dhvam 
was Tatpaiya 'I lieu aie two passages in Ablunava s / oanm giving clue to 
this 

U) p 20 

5R3 dPqVifafaq qr qqWt>TT , 

fqqJTTqqqft I 

(2) p 26 

qiPTqTTrrffaq ^qqq q^qq; q q qF3q?qfa/f | 

Ihe latter instance is not very clcai but the foimei plainly says that the 
author of that view is a commentatoi on Dhvam, le, the Dhvanyaloka What 
exactly Bhatta Nayaka said regarding 1 atparya as against Dhvam, we are not 
able to know From what we see fiom the Air aloha on the Dasaiu[>aka which 
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follows the view of Bhlivya-bhavaka sambandha, we must conclude that 
Bhavakatva is only a poetic oi a new name based on Bhaiata’s own etymology 
of the name Bhava fot Tatpaiya It is the counterpart of Tatparya of the 
ordinary utteiance m the field of poetic cxpiession But in criticising Bhatta 
Nay aka, Abhinava seems to say that Bhaffa Nayaka accepted Rasadhvam 
and did not hold Rasa to be Vacya 

^•ccff^Fg ^^IrqrpinffFT I P 15 

?Hfft iftTOfafa I P 19. 

This, howevei, is net cleai. No doubt, as a staunch advocate of Rasa, 
Bhatta Nayaka emphasised Rasa as Jlvita, the life of poetic expression, as 
Abhinava remaiks on p 12 of his Locana 

fTkTT +fd<raq srfqqftrhftd r" 

And for this Abhinava quotes the following text from Bhatla Nayaka as au- 
thority : 

Tiq'i q %r ?r Wtofe i 

This, Bhatta Nayaka evidently said to distinguish poetry fiom epics from 
which one takes lessons ( Bodha ) and fiom Veda and iSastra from which one 
takes injunctions legal dmg light and wrong conduct. But in Kavya, one 
simply enjoys This veise has to be related to the othei oft-quoted lines of 
Bhatta Nayaka ‘ ’ ctc * which distinguish m a similar manner 

poetiy fiom Itihasa or Akhyiana and lustra On Dhvam, Bhatta Nayaka has 
thN definite statement quoted by Abhinava, but which is, it seems to me, 
rather mismterpieted to twit him 

qrryri <^rcrcr i 

ftr feefq m 7 ? || 

This is gi anted by Bhatta Nayaka in the end, according to the well-known 
“ Tusyatu duijana nyaya ” lad Iheie be a separate and distinct Vyapara 
called Dhvam , it is at best an accossaiy element m poetry, Kavya-amsa or 
Kavya-ang.i but not Kavya-iupi oi Kavya- “itman as described by Ananda 
The Kavya-iupi oi Kavya at mail is suiely Rasa but not Rasadhvam as Abhi- 
nava would put it wiongly as Nayaka’s position To be correct, Nayaka’ s 
Kavya -latman is Rasacaivana oi Rasabhoga got at, not through Dhvam to 
demolish winch lie wiote his tieatise, but thiough Bhavakatva and Bhoja- 
ktva Bhatta Nayaka’s attitude towards Dhvam at this stage when he ac- 
cepts it as one of the elements of poetry is similar to that of Kuntaka who 
also accepts it as an elenunt in poetiy though not as something all m all 
To Kuntaka, Dhvam comes under some variety of Vakrata Says Ruyyaka 
that Bhatta Nayaka accepted Vahjann vyapara as an element in Praudhokti, 
as part of poetic power oi Kavivyiapara 

pdf etc - P- 9 - 

In the text * rrq[^fq qq* ; Bhatta Nayaka clearly states that 

Rasa is got at not by Dhvam but by Bhavana. 
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The, position of Bhoja is one of compromise Hi follows both Ananda 
and the* Tatpaiyavadms Bho]a is ks-. ot a critical a"d consistent analytical 
writer and is always for btoad sjnthesis and ignoring ot diiienncos, a pocu- 
haily lot lunate position which enables him to follow onihmlv, to lollow both 
parties at the same time Bhoja is \e<y well acquainted with the Dlwanyd- 
loka of Ananda and tlieie is no Pace m nis woiks ot his acquaintance with 
eithei work of Abhinava Evidences ot Bhoja s acquaintance with \nanda- 
vardhana’s woik aie available even m Hit* .S A \ Or p t>2S, Chapin V ot the 
SKA . Bhoja quotes foui Karikhs tiom luldyola 11 ot the Dhvanyuloka lie 
says that m ceitain case-. t>t Guuas which ate inhen nth tuad witn Rasas, 
there is no place foi Samkaia 01 mixture ot t.un.i and R.en lleie xnanda’s 
Dhvanyuloka II, Kankas vm xi on the ihnt (mins, M tdliui>a, Ojas and 
Prasada fpp 79-82) aie quoted and ciiccti\el\ utilised !>v Bhoja This 
point is fuithei explained in the Guna section Similar Ij on the subject of 
Rasa and Alnmkaia, Bhoja utilise', thiee vme, oi \uanda tiom I'ddyota II, 
the fust Parikaia sloka on p 87, K'tiika \\n on p So and tin* Pankaia sloka 
on p 221 in the thud IJcldy ot a with change oi the led hot 

a WPT & SRFffd " and “ " 

How Bhoja utilises these veises oi Ananda is explained in the Alai nidi ra 
section These two sets ol citations oi tatliei ‘ mm know ledge d appropria- 
tions’ fiom Ananda occui also m the same places in the s? Via Chaptei 
XI Vol II pp 298 & 404 5 In the Si Via, in the lattei ease pei taming 
to Alamkhia, Bhoja quotes anothei Paukaia sloka liom the thud Vddoyta 

of Ananda’s Dhvanydloka namely, > 77,77 1 -qvf j etc, (p 222, 

Dhvanyuloka) In Un* .S’ A \ this veise is eited and nude pait of his 
Kankas by Bhoja at the vuy outset in CTinpti 1 V (S A* .1 p 17 1, si 2 ) 

OI couise, Bhoja pushes into tins veisc his own mb ipn t.Uion ol smgai.i as 

Ahamkai a 

If we leave these two 01 thiee instances ot cit it ion ot a lew veises of 
Ananda, the only othei topic on which Bln-ia cliavu upi n \nand.i, and that 
to a veiy huge extent, is Dhv.mi We shall now go into the question ot 
Rhoja’s attitude towaids I >1 1 vain I )i S k I >*■ s, 1 \ ■- m Vo] 11 o! his 
Sanskrit, Poetics (p 229) “It will be convenient in tins connection to 
take up the school of opinion repiesented by tin wider on Poetics in the 
Agmpurdna and by Bhoja, winch stands 111 many lespects apait fiom the 
Kasininan school of Anandavaidhana and which appear, to have been 
entnely untouched by the implications ol the Dhv.mi themy ” On p 261 
of the same volume, he says “The pionunence uiven to Rasa and the 
absence of the Dhvam Lheoiy m Bhoja , theicfoie, med not suipuse us” 
We again find on the same page “lie (Bhoja) even appropriates Karr- 
kas from the Dhvanydloka, although he does not accept its themy ” On the 
next page (262) Dr De says I Lis ( Bhnja’s) huge compilation re- 

presents apparently one of the several forms ol arranging tlu* teachings ( with 
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l he c‘U /hr Dhrum Ihcory) ” These remaiks 

am ui eonin bemd u t on what one can know fiom Bhoja’s SKA One 
cannot \wiie hU this altei seeing Bhoja’s Si Pia But even in the SKA 
the concept oi Dhvani is not cntnely absent Bhoja accepts Dhvani 
m the S K A a- well as m the Sh Pui But he follows Rhiamaha, 
Dandin and Yamuna in bunging down eveiy item under Alamkara or 
Guna , undei \h mk ua ultimately , ioi Guna also is Alamkaia Thus Rasas 
aie culled both the \itha Gun: K"inii i,. s desenbed by Vfumana) and as 
Rasavad alamkaia 01 Al.miK.~uu oi the categoiy named Rasokti In a simx- 
lat mannei, Pin am n uiJRJ by Blioja the Sabda-guna Gambhfrya 

ThBFir T 5 K A. I 73. p 55 

Just as Rasa is held as Rasavad alamkaia because Rasa also is a beautifying 
faetoi of ispitsMon, sn aNo Dhvani is hi Id by Bhoja as the Guna embellish- 
ing ivpies-mn \ Viiovopa^k uaku may be a Guna or an Alamkara , if 
Ra-n was an \lamk~ua m Rh imaha and Dandin, it was a Guna for Vamana 
In a simil.ti niaimei, Dhvuni was a Guna to Bhoja. Stopping with this only, 
wo can sav that Bli'diA position l own ids Dhvani is a kind of AntarbhSva- 
vacla, an AniaibbAa m Guna and (h lough it in Alamkara 

- rr-7 fur r \ xxx ef§^r- 

FtftTR - i ” Lot ana v * r > 

'I’h is apait, w< tan >et tinees ot Dhvani m othci places m the S K A 

of Blioia In the Guna mition iWlt we tmd Dhvani in other Gunas besides 

Gunhliuva Blioj i ^ \ithav,uua Gati is a ease of Dhvani 

d!%dl HWSRJT: 3 I 

Rnliiesvaiu sa>s on the p.| 

rfr^rn'Rri^f^ThR mi dfdi'4 1 ‘tmvt i 

Ratnesvaia sa\s on 1 131 

dud DNR pil'd a I 

We unit with Dhvani m Bhoja’s snbdalnnikatas also. Dhvani or the 
getting ol some mi anmg Ioi winch them is no woid in the expression, pre- 
supposes supi mssion 'Hie nk a ol suppiession oi hiding of the idea is used 
as ,i lonopt i.illul \iniviti which goes to pioduce many Alamkaias 
'Hue, hlmja in Sumuti in ms snbcliikiinkuias, Mucha, Ukti and Bhamti 
fpp IK) lbOl, A laD Ml these casts involve Dhvani Commenting on 
Bhoja’s Sabdalamk ita tailed Kalpnna bhamti, Ratnesvaia says 

dd dMpi P-ft fdTTOTJKr fafanTT ^cfRRcTr FRPTR I 

lihoja InniM-ll saj s tins m his commenls on the illustrative verse 

“ -T"'-TdI+Tl T dfd idfd!dq>T f^fapTGTTT 1 ” 

We meet with the suggested idea in Bhoja’s Ai thalamkara section also 
B!iu|a’s Ailn il.tmkAi a called bnksmu is a case of pure Rasadhvam fiom 
AnublTiva 'I Ins SuK-nia Bhuiuahu lelu'-es to accept as any Alamkara 
fll 8 (> ) , whueas Dandin calls it, with a vengeance, Uttamabhusana, a great 
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Alamkfiia Bhoja takes it with some change hom 1 >andm Siiksma is the 
conveying of a subtle meaning oi idea tinough tlu* rxpiessinn of attendant 
signs. d^FTTT rpd S'R 11 2ti0 /v f In the second in- 

stance given by Dan dm, it is a case of Rasadhvani fiom \imbhuva The first 
lllustiation giving the seciet symbol ot dosing the lotus as suggesting the eve- 
ning as the appointed hour, is cast oil by Bhoja Bhoja also gi\es two vaueties 
o{ Sfiksma One, suggestion of Rasa horn an Ingita oi \nubha\a and the 
othet from Akfua, Sattvika bha\ as like Ron vinca 

m T4f~ ?TT " ’JPf I dT PTO- 

mBd-RT mi w\ arri wzmm Apr 

STPTTfTTTT. I P ^ ‘ S K A. 

Bhoja lecogmses anothei kind of two clasns of Suksma, the expiessed and 
the suggested, Abludhiyamana and Piathamana 

fgfrar m \ w 22 

The descnption of an Anubhava and a Sattvikabhac a and tin --uggestion of 
Rasa tinough them is called \blndhlyain ma Suksma , tlu Piatlyamana 
Suksma is case of Rasadhvani tinough a Vyabhictnn bung descubed 

rtfcf^FR d 1 

3TRH SRPOT FRT, HRflPpTRT 11 

Commenting on this lllustiation (p 28b „S K A ) Bhoja explains the latter 
case In the thud instance of Piatlyamana -suksma, we luxe li^yaviptalam- 
bha dhvani (p 287) Bhoja does not seem to hold seiioudy that Rasa is 
anything but Piatlyamana , he seems to hold it as \hhidhiv anuna also If he 
recognises an Abhidhlyamana vanity of Suksma also, i( is because lie finds 
the Svasabda of tlu* emotion in tlu two lllustiative wises 

“ di \ ” ancl m tH ” 

Theiefoie it is that Bhoja says 

“ JT%*TFf BTfadtddRR X X X ikrdVf 57 ht TTIT I 

2 Anyonyahmikai a (IN Pp 2015) lxdtsuibid h\ Bhoja as having time 
vaueties, Vacya, Pratlyamana and Ubhava In tlu lllustiation tor the 
Piatlyamana anyonya, the well known C»atha of a tiawllei dunking watei 
with fingers widely opened and the gul pounng him watii slowu and slower, 
and thinner and thmnei, Bhoja siys that tlu n mutual (Anyonya) love 
(Anuraga) is suggested ( Piatlyamana) 

3 A case of Alamkiiia-dhvam is found m the Aitlulamkaia section 
P 305 8 K A Bhoja ‘-peaks under Vyalneka, of PialTyam ma SVlisya 

4 Finally, m his comments on Sambhavalamkaia, Bhoja lefutes the 
older conception of Sambhava which cleaily shows Bhoja’s disapproval of 
the Anumana thcoiy of Rasa-ieahsation This is not exactly a point show- 
ing Bhoja’s acceptance of Rasadhvani but is given here as a point that is 
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bound to be of interest in connection with the question of Dhvani and 
Rasadhvani Bhoja says on p. 294 III. S. K. A . 

jt^hT bit sic^rfeT:, ^ -q 

rT^crTR'ff ( OTI ) #RTRT% TTcf ^f. ( ” 

He says that the Sambhava of Diona m Khan, of 50 m 100 is nothing but 
Anumana, riT::gJTHFT q | 5. K A III 26 He does not accept that 
between Rasa, here Vipialambha, and its Vyabhicarms and Anubhavas there 
is any Niyama or Vyapti There is only probability This is the chief 
aigument of the Dhvam-theorists against the Anumiana or the Lingalmgi-bhava 
vada Says Vidyianiatha (p 41, Balamamorama Edn. Prataparudnya ) : 

^ 3T^flR5TT^T I srftjffXrrffDTOT | 

5 Upama is given as Abhidhlyamana and Pratiyamana. 

The above points related to Dhvani in the Alaxnkara section m the 
S K A are found repeated, though without the comments, in the Sr Pra. 
rdso Besides, in the 22nd chapter of the Sr Pra (Vol III. pp 368-9) 
Bhoja classifies Anunaga into 24 varieties, two of which form a distinction 
into Abhidhlyamana and Pratiyamana 

These odd contacts with Dhvani apart, Bhoja completely accepts 
Dhvani as the greatest Vyfipiara ruling in the realm of poetry and 
embodies much of Ananda’s text in his own treatment of Dhvani in the 
Sr Pi a, as we shall see presently 

We meet with Dhvani for the first time at the end of chapter VI in the 
Sr Pi a Bhoja has explained ‘Artha’ as ‘ superimposition ’ ( Adhyasa ) or 
‘ tianshguration ’ (Vivarta) of the Sabda Brahman due to Avidyopadhi This, 
it is pointed out, may apply to the meaning which is primarily associated 
with Sabda, viz , the Abhidhlyamana Artha , and Bhoja adds, there is an- 
other kind of Artha also called the Pratiyamana How is it related to 
the sabda Biahman ? Is it also explainable by Adhylasa and Vivarta ? 

Bhoja accepts the existence of the ‘implied', the Pratiyamana Artha 
lie quotes Anandavardhana’s verse on it rfclHFH gq^%cfetc {Dhvanyaloka 
14.) It is also accepted here by Bhoja that the Pratiyamana appears after 
the appearance of the Vdkytartha, — qf . This Pratlya- 
mfma is another * state ’, Avasthantara, of sabda, a Viparinama of the Sabda 
Brahman This theoiy of Viparinama or transformation is adopted by 
Bhoja, and Adhyasa and Vivaita are cast off Viparinama, he says, explains 
both the Abhidhlyamana and the Pratiyamana The Pratlyamiana is, as 
much as the Abhidhlyamana, a Vyapara of the Sabda and this, Bhoja says, 
is a subject which he will speak of at length in a further section. 

Fuither, Bhoja briefly indicates here the nature of this variety of Artha 
called Pratiyamana He gives an illustrative verse snasjftq sRFTcf etc 
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(quoied m 1 be Dhvanyfdoka on p 10b) and explain-* the full puipmt of 
this i ulogv on a knit; The adu.il me. minus o{ the wools toim tlu. expressed 
sei ist , the Vbhidlnyamuu , the conceiving ol tlu* king as an \vatfna of 
Vimiu is implied in the uise and this is PiatTxamma , their is a further 
meaning also suggested, that tins king \vataia ot Wmi is supenoi to the 
othei Avatuias , this foims the tinal Tatpaiya anti it o called Dhvani m the 
lCiilm o! poetry 

As piomised at tlu end til t'haptei VI, Bhoja take- up Dlrvam in 
Chapter VI 1 It has hem explained m the section on Mhitva that Bhoja 
has schemed out a system ot poetics undei the' concept Sahitya winch con- 
sists ol lluee depaitnu'iits ol tekitions between sabda and Vilha The fust 
two depjitments cover grammatical iclatioiis, \itti, \i\ak-i, latpaiya and 
Piavibhaga , Vyapeh-1. S uuaithyn, Amaya and I'k uthibhava Vitti envois 
Abludha, Laksatia and (kmni , and othei '•’enilicat i\e capacities known to us 
as Tatpaiya and Vyahjana, we find constitutefl into a Mpaiate categoiy, the 
thud m tlu' lust sc't called 'latpaiya Mnctlv speak im* \dli and Tatpaiya 
should not have bull given as two sepaiati chides, all saktis, Abhidlki, 
Laksatia, Gaum, Tatpaiya and Dlivani, must ha\ < bem Lonsideied together 
Bhoja, howevei, tieats ol 'latpaiya and Dhvani sepa lately, because Ahhidha, 
Laksana and (hum! an 1 t.ikcn as Parhuaktis and undei 'fatpaiy.i, Bhoja in- 
vestigates the Vakya-aitha 

Bhoja’ s acquaintance* wit ! i tin* Phrtmyahtka is atnplv pro\c*d m this 
section of his woik Kaihei, we* saw, Bhoja quoted Xnanda 1 -I p-fr^iTR 
etc , and accepted the suggest'd idea also and explained it as 
appealing nftei the* Vakyaitiia In tin*- strliun on 1 ilpaiva and Dhvani 
piopei, Bhoja, as can he sin by a pmis.i) ol tin text appended herewith, 
bo nows fieely lioin Xnanda Xnanda I It, the delmilion ol Dhvani, the 
vanelies of PiatTy.un in u Ilia whieli xnanda shows as*,unples m the lx ginning 
to prove* the ('Mstmce ol a sense sepaiati* and dilhunt bom the e*\piesscd 
one ( pp 10-211 Dhva A h some oi the vei .i-s nun by Xnanda heie as 
lllustiations and a hvv othei ideas lound in the Plum 1 an* found here 
in Bhoju’s te*\t on Dhvani I hough Dhvani is accepted bv Bhoja, Xnanda 
is not completely lollovved by him , Bhoja 1 km lows, adjusts and adapts 
Ananda’s Dhvani lie letonulcs Xnanda to the 'I atpaiyav acini, makes the 
equation that Tatpaiya is identical wit li Dhvani 

Whatevei sense is intended to be conveyed by wools hum their pui- 
poit, Tatpaiya Ibis puipmt oi 'latpaiya is oi wide extent and of more 
than one kind It may be expiessed, ‘ implied ' oi ‘ siunu^hd , Abhidhlya- 
mftna, Piatlyamana and DhvannOpn 'I lu* ixpie^ed ot Abludhiya- 
mana sense is the Vakyaitha, the meaning of a sentence got at by Xkanksa, 
Sanmdhi etc, aftei the se*paiat(* woids have di live ltd then individual mea- 
nings thiough one or the othei or one oi num* of the tluei sabda saktis or sigru- 
cative capacities oi woids called AbhidlPi, Laksanh and Gaum In the 
sentence — iff, q-^pt — “ the cow goes” is the Abliidhiyunfma vlkyaitha. 
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There are cases of other kinds of sentences which, when the expressed 
sense alone is taken into consideration, mean nothing or tend to mean more. 
The expressed sense is in one case displaced by an implied sense and m the 
other, supplemented by a further and implied sense. The conditions which 
manifest or aid the manifestation of this additional sense, both in cases 
of incompatibility of the expressed and compatibility of the expressed, are 
such as the meaning, the context, propriety etc If a father says to his son 
who is about to go to an enemy’s house for dinner, “ Well, eat poison ”, 
the meie expression itself or its expressed sense which is an injunction 
(Vidhi) to eat poison obviously means little and naturally drives us to 
explore the context and set our mind at rest by finding out the meaning that 
the father’s real intention is not that his son should die by eating poison 
but that he should realise that it is better to eat poison and die than dme 
at such a poison’s house, that, m short, the son should not go to dine theie. 
This is a case of the primary sense being incompatible and hence calling forth 
some other implied meaning Similarly, a primary compatible meaning may 
be attended by the use of another wave of meaning. Both the cases are 
called Pratiyamana 

If, after the appearance of the expressed sense, either sabda or Artha, 
completely subordinating itself gives rise to another sense, it is said that, 
m those cases, Sadba and Artha suggest another sense If an Artha 
or one sense itself suggests another, the suggesting Artha is subordinate and 
the suggested Artha shines forth as the chief idea This is not universal , for 
this rise of a suggested sense can be likened to two phenomena, — resonance, 
Anunada and echo, Pratidhvani ; it is only such metals as bronze which, when 
struck, give rise to ripples of resonance and it is only a few spots like caves 
where one’s voice is echoed This Dhvani or the suggested idea appears 
after the rise of not only the expressed sense but also of the implied or 
Pratiyamana sense. As for instance, when it is said, “She winks”— 
RWqcTT —one gets the primary meaning first that she winks , the twinkling 
of the eye is the Ahhidhlyamlana sense We also come to know from the 
winking of eyes that the woman is not a celestial damsel who has no closing 
of the eye, but only a mortal being This first extra-meaning is Pratiyama- 
na There is yet further significance possible m the small expression The 
winking raises the vision of a pair of exquisitely sparkling eyes whose beauty 
excites emotion This last sense, namely, the beauty of her eyes is said to 
be the suggested sense, Dhvani. 

The expressed sense, on analysis, shows itself to be one of the four 
kinds, an injunction, a prohibition, a case of both or a case of neither 

The Pratiyamana is entirely different from the expressed. It is of 
various kinds If the expressed is an injunction, it may be that the Pratiya- 
mana is a prohibition. That is, though to all appearance an expression may 
contain m its words only an injunction, its real purport may be its opposite, 
prohibition. Bhoja points out, illustrates and explains some varieties. 
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Tht i ate 

], 2 Prohibition fioin Injunclion and \iu \ t - t 
id fi Um and fo?n t-n i 

2 *V tuithu Injunction fmm an Injunction ( ,,, 

I ,, Piobibitior, a Pionibuiit j.fTi biT'ffaWH 

f> Another Injunction liom both lujuml on and Pn 1 iluiion 
Hblbh-mTt 1 Nub 

t>, ” Prohibitum 

14'TMWiFbld’fP'pq 

7 An Injunction iiom a tn-e ol noil i u i Injumtem om Prohibition * 

'didrnVri nn 

7. A Piohibition horn a can* ot tmllui I mum turn nos Pmlnhition 
' Irtl’tbVrT MTT 

9 Neither Injunction noi Piolubit inn tn>ia an Injunction* icriH^i^ 

10 " ” ” Prohibitum 

LL Neither Injunction noi Pmlubilion inun a can ot both Injunction 
and Prohibition . faplfdTd ‘ubl+nT 

12 Neither lnjunctron nor Prohibition fiom a case of neither Injunc- 
tion nor Prohibition stHPTMdd iPppfH 

This forms an amphlication of what is found in the Hhrauvaloha I i »p 10-23. 
Ananda lias only indie it ed the iiiitme of tile surges! id on,o as In im> totally 
(hffeient fiom the expressed by a kw exainph * jp p pjij j t pppf jiffa. 

M'PTNpPrq :m(1 U), ‘ ‘'nual difteruuv. 

and he concludes ^judr JIfiPI ol"dlKdT-M f H» WH*WT TddN I 

TOT K^PPPT-T iKMTPf I P -•* These aie taken by hhoj.i as also most of the 
lllusti alive (Tithas given heie by \naiula, and similai vam tic me chiboiated 
A few ol the othei lllustiative (hit has in Bboj.i an ak <> talon bom other 
sections of the Dhvanydloka mell, Ihldvolas II and III 

Dhvani, Bhoj'a has said, is what appears ; ft ci tlu* Ablndhlyanuna and 
the PiatTyanianu It is not clearly undeislandebk w 1 1 \ Bhoja sepaiated the 
Piatiyamiina and l he 1 ihvanyamana In \nanda, lime is no mill dilhience 
Piatlti, Avagama, Dhvani, all mean tin* sanu tlnue m tin Dhvatiyaloka 
’When everyone was denying the very oxistimi ol Pluani, \nanda tried to 
piove its existence step by step Hi hid stodid In soiling th.it Aitlui m 
Navy a which Saludayas relish is of two kinds, the ixpus'-td and the implied 
or suggested, Vacya and Piatiyaniana (I 2j Just as tiu \ minus limbs of 
the beautiful woman oi the body of that woman itsell is one thing and hi sides 
that there is something hanging over hei called lovanyu, so also tin re is in 
poetry something which is totally different from the expiessed and the obvious, 
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the Vacya This is borne out by experience This something m poetry is also 
experienced as being separate and altogether different from the Viacya, tire 
expressed If m a set of instances it can be shown to exist in this manner, 
separately and different from the expressed, the first stage is crossed and the 
opponents must accept that a separate non-expressed sense is a fact For this 
pui pose, Ananda avoids the name of Dhvani which he wants to give to that 
suggested sense and the process of its realisation, and generally introduces his 
cntics and rcadeis to the other unexpressed sense He accordingly gives five 
instances of such unexpressed sense, regarding Vastu (Vastudhvam). This 
Bhoja seems to take by itself and as separate from Dhvani, which according 
to him is the third kind of Tiatparya, appearing after and through the second, 
named the Pratiyamlana The Pratiyamana is defined by him as the extra- 
meaning immediate to the Abhidhlyamrana Proper emphasis on the condi- 
tion “ m a case of Dhvani from iSabda or Artha or both 

is not laid by Bhoja and there is, as a matter of fact, no critical and deep or 
intense study and exposition of Dhvani m Bhoja’s work. After the release 
of the mere expressed Vakyiartha from a Viakya, the sense, m many cases, 
goes on revealing more and more The first revealed ideas which are not 
directly expressed by so many words m the sentence is the Pratiyamana ; the 
next or subsequent or final revelations constitute Dhvani If we examine 
Bhoja’s explanations of his own lllustiations of the several varieties of Dhvani, 
we shall see that, in each and every case, Dhvani passes through Pratlti or 
the Pratiyamana Artha, and the suggested, Dhvanyamiana, always arises at 
the back of or through the Pratiyamana “ spqRRT. ^ v cRTc\ ” 1S the 
phraseology in all cases We can say that the two do not differ except m 
the fact that the Pratiyamana is the first risen Dhvani and Dhvani itself is 
subsequent Dhvani Almost all the Gathas given as illustrations for the 
varieties of the Pratiyamana are taken up m the Dhvani section and the 
suggested idea or Dhvani is pointed out in all of them As regards these, 
Bhoja says that the Dhvani is the suggestion of how clever the lover or the 
lady or hei fnend is, how much one loves the lady and so on In the verse 
T 3 str etc , all non-expressed implied ideas are called Pratlya- 
mana and as loi the suggestion or Dhvani, Bhoja says it is the love of the 
man for the lady described m that verse In the Gathas vqffrtjsT etc > 

Bhoja assigns all implied ideas, Arthas or Vastus to the class of Pratiyamana 
and gives the Vaidagdhya of the Nayika or her Cetl as the suggested, Dhvani. 

jpjefc^r i ari^nt^'R ^fcT i 

epfafaPTf: I rttoTOT : 5T3iRRT^ I and so on - 

Thus", the first risen suggestion is Pratiyamana , it is of the nature of Vastu- 
dhavm only, to adopt here Ananda’s phraseology and classification The sub- 
sequent or final suggested idea is described as Dhvani proper. It is mostly 
of the nature of Bhava, that is, Sthaym like Anuraga or Rati as in the case 
of foT^pf/r Wk 3 qriT etc which forms the Rasadi dhvani of Ananda or Anu- 
bhavas etc, like Vaidagdhya, Rupotkar$a (Uddlpana vibhava) and the 
like, which are Gunas of the Nayaka and Nayika, and similar things which 
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''iiucai ui 1 if uinir and iuoie undn tin i lum* n: \ . *t di .am If ho\v- 
t’\t i Banja had iailK punnd -*ach ( i '( i t h f a <’ * n* '<« nj m h aleai claasi- 
lu a.i ton dial \alti \Iamk ua Dh\am l.nii'i i’ .11 - r a in - aui dial Rasa- 
l)3ia\a dhvam is the PaMiuat itpaivn ami P’nam, if v. ei'n ua\a been mteiest- 
im* th, ii hr had entphuMM-d *1 p. i- ai jaml . f i- k tn.'mua’ m ilia dehmtion 
nl Dhvam, he could have "i p it aled tin P'.uiv m ai • 1 < <a uhhuhtv \am»ya oi 
lam-sul Alamkaias \y hen* Plivuni e p«h pn ”>mnu \ daunni I mm this, 
in* could have uiven l>ii\am a.o., , nlun n dmam it< n\u the * uhmditiaU'il 
Vacvm Ha numt (hm iuvi dibitul <md ala ii ■ f « t i l> inaumih As it 

is, \va must say that Blmj > h.u out m sd -»*n am ,«n 1 .«* < in ins'indi tile 
Piatiyam.ina and Phxam I d: inn sum a.|.» in in M sai " i illivauix and 
Rasadidlnani, Bhoja did no* hii up m a‘ ad, «. I. a ie H Taiantaf itpaiya 
to ha oi tha li»i in of \ a.stu a l n and ** ha 1 tK ! h d . , 1<V i mu, It avunj it 
to us to flatiiu his pn limn -v Sim.ihaaMv 11* a.u, imia wo upmilucts tha 
text oi tha Si, I } ui mi tha \aneties oi tin Pintn ,.t <> ui - um nit a, tha whole 
last as leieiiine. to what Mi.mda dHin-'m n< a \a 1 1 * * ‘ n \ . o 1 1 Sn ihnia 
candia, KiivyfnuM muu pp 'it> h 1 

At bast, we can say in>m Blmias iext onl\ ihi mwah that tha Piati- 
\aman.t is ‘ A\ antairi eaniy annum ailh.t’ ni ‘ M*iinliman. ina avyasahita 
dhvam ’ and Dhvam is ‘ Paiamatatapuiya ’ 

Fot all piactical pinposas, we must n-imia the v.uciit di .1 mat mu mlo 
Piutiynuna and Dhvam 'I at pan a must ha di uihaii a* liuvnu* only two 
kinds, the expussed and the* non expn sn’d oi tin* aim * ,t n* .» * that is implied 
ni surest t*d H would have i)un enoueh ii Bhoja had mm 'laipaiya as 
bairn* two-fold, Abhidhiyamfma and Piativamaun otheiwM* aallad Dhvanya- 
mana While exjilaimnu the illation nl (in non t an* .-.id, Anubhidluyamana 
oi Ablndiiiy.ini in.') atmkla, with Un s.tbda liiahinan i* one N \'ipainnina, 
Bhoja maiifions only the Piatlvanuna, tlmui'.h immediately he utis a vtisa 
anil points out in il i ,i t nl implied nlei , Hu* Iminai pail oi which ha calls 
Piallyamana and ilia laili'i pan 'latjuiya oi Dlivam 

W l! \ 1 1- 111 in I \’ k 1 \i uvi;v \ ■' 

The Taipaiya sakii h iuiui by \n.mda is tin Mim.imsaka’ . Upholding 

it, Uhanika says that it is not mcmsaiy to lenn'.nisi a mw tunrtion called 
Dhvatu Bhoja iollows in the nap lieiwun (In two and am Is boiii with both 
his hands lie accepts Xnanda's 1 >h\ani and hm adw i am*/ l.hpaiya 'IMl- 
paiya is used by Bhoja m two meanuu's, oni lmu,u and anotiiei a mine ias- 
tiictecl one Wink he spe<tks oi 'I atp.nya .is mu <a dn loin Kivalasibda 
sambandha-saktis (Vilti, Vivak-a, 'laipaiya and ih.*\ ibli i«,.i i In* ins Tai- 
paiya m the lar^ei sense Undei it conns the Aiiludhivainana Vakyaitha 
which Ananda uijj;es must lx the piopu nuanim; oi 'latp.uya But Bhoja 
brings under it Ananda’s Dlivam, as Dh imka .uid otln i lailui ciitics 
of Anancla unjed The AbhidhTyamfma is not t.illed exact ly Tatpaiya 
A special sakti like that is not called fmth by lilioja toi the pri- 
mary import of a sentence, as by the Mimamsakas 'I'he pinnaiy sense of a 
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sentence he says, is got at by Akanksa, Sannidhi, Yogyata etc , when the words 
themselves deliver the meaning of each thiough Abhidha, Laksana or Gauni 
Sakti Oi, as Kumaiasvamm puts it, the very sentence m proper gramma- 
tical build gives its Vakyaitha by its own inherent nature fl 

mm- zr-r spft^Tcr sr %ck mrwtrrffR ^m^5rr, * ipr; 
arr i 2{rr r rrj cTDT^Fa *tr t^rf q^irof ^rr 

r 1 Pp 32-33. Pratdparudriya Vyakhya Balamanorama Edn 
Theiefoie, legal cling Abhidhiyamana, Bhoja must be said to follow the Tar- 
kikas Tatparya is the general name for his Abhidhiyamana as well as other 
kinds of non-expiessed meanings It is the name of the Abhidhiyamana as 
well as of the Piatiyamana and the Dhvanyamana Arthas The two, the 
Pratlyamana and Dhvannupa, can however be clubbed together and Bhoja 
can, aftei ascribing the primary Viakyartha to the power of the Viakya itself 
( Vakyamahima) , reseive the name Tatparya to the suggested As a matter 
of fact, in ceitain passages he has made such a reservation that Tatparya is 
Dhvani In the oft-refened-to discussion of Dhvani at the end of chapter VI 
of t he Si Pi a , Bhoja gives the Abhidhlyamana-meamngs of the verse and 
leseives the name Tatparya foi the third sense, which he says is called Tat- 
parya m the world of ordinary expiession but goes by the name of Dhvani 
in the world of poetiy. 

(1) “ — FjTcq-%, srrcfe i 55 

(2) On p 44 (Vol II) Bhoja says “ SFrftRflR^, rTTccpj 

( Rfh. ) R — I 

Dhanika’s view and the view refuted by Ananda is the extension of the 
MImamsaka Tatpaiya to cover Dhvani also Bhoja cannot be said to reject 
this also it is really a great task to find out whether Bhoja rejects any view. 
He goes on piecing together all views Ananda would agree with Bhoja if 
the latter could confine Tatparya to the Abhidhiyamana and leave the Pratl- 
yamana and Dhvani as being above the Tatparya and as being Dhvani 
Dhanika would agree with Bhoja if the latter calls Abhidhiyamana Vaky- 
firtha the Tatpaiya and also the Pratlyamana and the Dhanyamana as Viaky- 
futha and Tatpaiya Bhoja does so; all the amount of thought directly 
and indirectly expressed by a sentence is held as Tatparya by Bhoja, accord- 
ing to the Tatparyavadins , but here Bhoja votes for an analysis of the mass 
of ideas expiessed clnectly and indirectly and labelling each variety At this 
stage, he says that beyond the Vakyartha got at by the power of the Viakya 
itself through Akanksa etc, there is a class of ideas got at by suggestion , and 
Dhvani is here accepted He even goes so far as to restrict the name Tatparya 
to the suggested, that is, to Dhvani, within which we can include his Pratlya- 
mana also Therefore, Rhoja’s position is a compromise and at a latter stage, 
it deserts Dhanika and others to follow Ananda and makes Tatparya a name 
for Dhvani A clearer position is held by Vidyanatha who says that there 
aie only three capacities, Abhidha, Laksana and Dhvani , and Dhvani itself 
is Tatparya. 
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*ip'vm i9\ i '4-4 TOr-ibpmpin'H qinnTO mm .,*« mm p m-toVto 
4»*HT 44: d-F(. <KFPfil , <\\V\ (1 o pi I d4f did i 4 ,4 i «H 
4'iiMiiPHi 4i TTwr kfer 'priori Mm.dh 4 hw<i Mwpur tori 
4-TOfFf TO,n *rwM%’iKi VTMbM i-i* w nfsnirr 

H/iTO'4'F. TOTTOITOH .im'r'l J'lR-1: t- hi* » ■ \ , IV H.| . r H 4-1 ,^| 
4 ftf -1FTO4 MW^fWdTfFI I bRPF-JHfK'U if Pm.I* II i t.MhnHhq^rR 
TOTO 5T4t44N'4^ir 444414 1 4*1, uTOUMi 411 RH dihll .Tt.WRPTO^ 

I W4 44 ripvf’i'4, I dTOH PDT'IMi f.'«7 mi 'M M H4*l I X X 
X 4dT X xmbfWf TOMlRlUdd .■ I ’T* d*! 

IVdainaiNuutn.i Mu 

4OT?/-T*H NmM 44 4m 7.f \ f*W i .('r»l*J 0 dom *f t H l, I 

44 TOM, iTiqsi^' - 

4dVTOrmi4TOTOFH: H-l I 

■qrri'iril m \<\ *Vb It 1 n h>d hath Kdn ) 

3Th 4 SSfrEt^Jf:: “ Tfrq-i+iJij^irqrM DJ 4 4 TO! 4 hi-Fd TOI4 
RTOd rfff^oi Jjqj^fJTFTO " ;i?i I ( Ohvtmyttlo^i 111 P 1'4» Und P 33 
Balamanoiama. Kcln 

Vidyunatha and Kumaiasvamin ihaily idenlily Iatnai\a and Dhvani. This 
Tatpaiya does not naan that ol Mimmuiin' hut i. oiih an* d 1 mm name lot 
Dhvani A geneial smse ol ‘ Tulpai tt\a ’ n K i .i.hpainha \- put on TTit- 
paiya by Kumaiasvanun and suth a gun nil mmu ol iatp.uaUa ts met with 
in (lie Dlivunjalobu 

d4?m 4TO( fif TO 4 4P U 411 l 
At the end ot Uddyola I, Ananda says 

“ — 4414*1 44 -4a 74NF4 4 M*i I ’’ 
and Abhmava explains thm laip.u^a <»s dir hnai .aid Dmi puipod 
to-fm k^iMdWrpn i 4dmm(q 4P4-T i 

and moio similar instances aie a\rn!ahle m the ted ol the Dhi'tinytlloka . 
Ananda will not have any objection to such an mleipietation ol Tfifpaiya, 
enabling it to become a synonym ot Dhvani huniiMnamin quoits hum th>’ 
third Uddyota of Ananda the concluding pait o( Ananda’s aiguments showing 
how the Mlmiamsakas also, it they want to explain tilt chlft tence between 
Pauiuseya and Apaurusuya sabda, must accept Dhvani oi Vyafijaiu 
(P 199 ) 
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Both the sections on Dhvani m the 6th and 7th chapters of the Sr Pra 
close with the following vcises 

^prefer 

<55lET05f^-Er ^#SfiUTfi|T: 

ffe JTR^Tt SfWT U 

and 3Rfr& t 

rrm 3T^jferaL5is^. gHft: n 
?rrmK eTRRt 50 T 1 

crrJ^cTdRT W# I! 

mi n 

Bhoja : Sr. Pra Chapteis VI and VII. 

In ordinary speech and wiiting, the purport is called Tatparya , but the pur- 
port m poetic expiession is called Dhvam. And what is the difference in the 
natuie ol the ordinary utterance and the poetic utterance, that purports of 
the two must be called by two different names, Tatparya and Dhvani ? Ordi- 
nal y talk and wilting is “ Avakra ”, not beautiful , poetic expression “ Vakra,” 
beautiful 


^ m ffT I 
^ cf^T tl 

Therefore, a more graceful name for Tatparya is Dhvani; this is the idea we 
get from the two verses of Bhoja ftqqrifo sRTff an ^ etc But suddenly 
he turns the statement the other way and says that the Abhipraya, the entire 
intended idea, is a quality of Artha That is, Tatparya is Artha dharma ; 
Dhvani on the other hand is sabda dharma What does Bhoja mean by 
this ? Does he mean that Dhvani is the name of the Vyanjakasabda and that 
Tatparya is the name of the Vyangyatha ? That Dhvam is the Vyanjana 
Sabdavyapara and Tatparya is its result? Or, does he mean that Sabda- 
dhvani is Dhvani and Arthadhvam is Tatparya ? The last is clearly impos- 
sible , for, he speaks of Dhvani as pertaining to both isadba and Artha Again 
there is more poetry than any scientific analysis, when Bhoja says that Tat- 
parya is internal, is the Saubhlagya of Vak or speech, and Dhvani is external, 
the Lavanya of Vak Another attempt, Bhoja makes to clarify the issue , 
he says in conclusion that you can call either by either name , they are identi- 
cal ; just as the months of Caitra and Vaiaakha, so called from an astronomi- 
cal point of view, are called Madhu and Madhava from another point of 
view, by two other names, so also the purport of an expression can be called 
Tatparya or Dhvani To sum up : 

1. Bhoja accepts Ananda’s Dhvani. 
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- lit' lust tulK it a (hpaitmint oi I upun.*, hid m .dly m\s that th'* 
i '‘° >'d<‘ l 'h*ntual In l lit* lathi st ua , I u|.n\.. a. -nl mink* \hhiclluya- 
nuna vakyaitha hut is a name oi the Dialuam ,ri.i .an tljr 1 >1 n any umana 
Aldus 

B Bhoja makes an aititnial di\niwi oi Bn u 1 t nd * 1. mant mto 
! hat Bamana and the I Muann uju. winch i- uninie -mu 

I 'llu* distinction into Dlnam oi \l.ank aa \a n, and Re uli tound 

in Ananda is absent in Bhoja 

H. “ Upasaijanikitas\aitlial\a *’ is nuntioind In Bhoja a-- pad of the 
definition ol Dhvani but its implications me not nalced and van Kid out 
“ l fhvamkavya when* Dhvani is piedoininan) , tun'ibnutewmni'va and Citia 
kavya oi Avyauuya” is On* uthei da'-sihealniu n| uiainla, ihr a -c 1 m Bhoja 

Analysis of Hit* concept ol Dhvnm itsdi and tin ua dilution ol Dhvani 
is not mack* by Bhoja to such an < dent as is mt m \nanda katei wntcis 

have woikcrl out the possible vanetie-. ol Dhvani t<» h/V i ^ t \ nlvanutha, 

p fib Balamanoiama Kdn ; But tin din I sum in - mduattd b\ \namlu 
aie 

Laksanamfila \hbidh.mnda 

Avivaksitavacya \ival it anvapaiuv aeva 

i i i ' i 

Aithantaiasumkia- Aty.mtatnaskita Asanilak \alaama Sumlak .yukiama 
nutavacya vatya ( l\a adidlp.iui ) I alias \nunudaor 

Xnu'ivanaoi Anu- 
i nuanadlnani ) 

I ! I 

Sibd.Kild unula Aiiha aktinml i I bliaya aktunula 
Dhvani is hist ol all classifiable aa online, a- , it e, .t tat ol * aioiu st ion fiom 
Salvia oi Aitha , loi, om ol tin* Mason* a Minnie ,o * v.ii\ Dhvani is not 
Vueukahavy aputa is that Vaiakaha is a pun 1 sabdawipiia while both 
Sabfla and Aitha display powi i ol siu'.nistiou 

did KM .■['<: M'h'h * ij .jd Hi , X'U W*{ 
V T l ^PTdT g-qVfa -d hvw MTd'hFPPdFf ! D I'll HI I) hr a A 

It is bom this point of view that Ananda cLesilns s milaksv aktama vyuilfiyn 
which useinbles lesonana, Anusvana oi Anui.ma oi \nun ida, into sabda- 
saktimulu and Aitha, saktimiila. 

wwn nFWkzn^T i 

m zfo VdT - T q U ‘P I II A 11 21 
Similaily, Avivaksitavacya oi the Lak'.anamfiladhvuni and the Vivaksilanya* 
paiavacya or the AbhidliamCiladhvani an* explained by Ahlunava fiom the 
point of Sabda and Artha He says that in the foinm, time is nioie of 
Sabdadhvani , and the latter, moie ol Aitludhvam 
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fl ^ ^ srncp^T sjjto, i sifter ( ‘ gqtfgsqiJ^ 

3TM%dTT^T ) STTOrprr 53JM:, 3?«fcg dcTfTrforTl — I ” P. 49 Locana 
In the Asamlaksyaki amavyangya variety of Vivaksitanyaparaviacya, there is 
the least scope for Sabdadhvani 

Bhoja gives a simple classification of Dhvam He has two kinds of 
classification One is from the above-noted point of view of the suggesting 
element, the Vyanjaka sabda or the Vyanjaka artha See Ratncsvara also on 
■^FfRrfr 5 m S A' A I p 55 

i <3 srw'wft® \ x x x 

Wfacf ^ 3P4^R: gR I ” 

The second classification is into Anunada, a phrase occuring in Ananda as 
Anusvana (II 21 ) as a name of the Samlaksyakrama-vivaksitianyaparavacya, 
and Piatisabdadhvani or echo This second is a name created by Bhoja him- 
self Anunadadhvani is explained as Abhidhiyamana-pratlyamana-anusyuta, 
closely fused with the expressed and the implied senses or that case which 
looks like a continuation of the expiessed sense, where the suggested does not 
stand separate. Piatidhvam is the suggestion of a different idea standing 
sepai ate, like echo which is a duplicate of our voice This variety of Prati- 
sadbadhvani wheie the suggested idea stands apart — Prthagbhuta — is Ananda’s 
Avivaksitavucyadhvani 

Tatparya. 


Abhidluyamana. Pratlyamana. Dhvam. 

Of numerous kinds. j 

i i 

Sabdadhvani Arthadhvani 

I __ ! 

I 1 I 'I 

Anunada PratiSabda Anunada Prati^abda 

dhvam. dhvam. dhvani dvani 

For illustrations and explanations of these varieties, see extract from the Sr 
Pra at the end of this section 

Saradatanaya summarizes Bhoja’s treatment of Sahitya in his Bhavapra- 
kaia and tries to picsent Bhoja’s ideas on Dhvani m the light m which he 
undei stood them Chapter VI pp 147 (line 17) to 150 (line 14) Tatparya 
is defined by Sai adatanaya as - anc * 1S divided, 

as is done by Bhoja into three classes • “q- ^ Sc*n®T:, I 

It is at this stage of defining the Pratyayya that Saradatanaya makes a 
change He finds it, as we also found, impossible to distinguish Bhoja’s Pra- 
titi and Dhvam, Pratlyamana and Dhvanyamana. So he made the distinc- 
tion that such meaning as is called forth to explain a statement whose obvious 
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\K V PL’Afs, \ 

r\p;i ad unt is draih incompatible, Xnunnp.'imn, i oa!!« rj l’i at lyamana 
i!u umoipb i> “ \ Kim blninkha ' 1 lit- v ; aitiv hiit-nul hut no) wholly 

to Bhoja’s te\t 

■iBfW’TI^TJTMNf'r 'iT 

irfFWHt fTPf’H'T: W JPaTT jfr-*- H 

* wq ^ ' sv\ qnww T ? dri, u,-^ n 

Bhoja dot's not nstiid PiutTv uuuuutt ht | > ma to ea > , ( .l \n\atha-anuapa- 
} >att i of the Abludhiv.im.tna hot. Bhoia i \pn --h ,i\ - 

though lit illustiates onh thrlatlu with evunple ’ Warn hlmuksva ‘ In othei 
lusputts, suadatana\a iaitliiully '•iiinmaiMv du whole t» \t ol Bhoja on 
I >h\aii! \i tin uid ol tin *»i 1 1 jtpi, Mi.ui itanavu lain- ti> tin < nudum oj 
tlio dilluenu* botweui Diu.mi and 'iatpaua lie quoh the Ivankas on 
Dhvani *• ' nfdPdh'dpl ” He qnuled in lb. \vulokn * hi i!u Du^nupuka 

and says that this \uw is \uoin* 1 Hivani and 'latpaiva an not spaiati but 
.in 1 identical I)h\am oi the su-u ded k I t a i, jot at onh Ihtomji the 'I at- 
pai\a sakh ol a nnlciu** 'I ho -.mawsti d idea i aho pad si a --j » a! u's in- 
tuition and ueijthiu' within tho quaku’ intuition, i '! itpuya 

dhoio is no ink* wlmh la>s down that tin -piakti'' intuition, bt\ond a cu- 
tam stani , cia-e, to hi 'I itpaiya and mak a raw naan Hue suadaiaiuya 
iiuotos Dhamka’s hanka lioin ins Inst Kavymtmnnu which he 1 r aloha 
quotes : 

TrrrrqqvT mif-d diahVdPt \ t. \ 

^W'XW-\mir n-7 <mh ;r ppi ii 

Saiadatanaj, a dots not tiuoh Bhoja’s veists mi tin ditn.unt between I at 
pai^a and Dluam which hiiin- m du • mult ‘La\ama and * Sanhhagya ’ 
Insti ad, S uadatanaja qivts a unt;le analoey Ih ay. that Dhiaiu is a 
tl.iss oS Iatpaua, an Avnutni.ihlu da, nui a ihalan.u uni a a kind ut 
Biahmana, Hit- lust Asiami Biahmana 

■dbMPppjpjdt drtl'Jrdh'TdlKqq i 
dTdPrpdrTr f»j TBJr-dd n 

Ffpqddq ddfd 'dbKd sfiMJ I Hi hoin Bhoja’* M Pin 
'ddf 'd^TI^dp-qqitPI^Ropf: PH I 
^di^f-f.dind('Tdtdr ddth r^u w 
TT d fd^9 dFTd driFipqijdKUf I 

qPRvW rrqfq qp^ypT I! Miti I'tti R )'><) 
Baliuiupamisia, in his commu itrny on tho Dtismnfmha , Mad Ms R JKS8 
Pl> 76-79), follows iSaiadiatanaya closely and puts in pio-t sat ad at anaya’s 
summary of Bhoja on Dhvani He ends thus 

3TcT ^dfqqtaTP^q'JT ' r dRl?rra;r dTcqdUT qtqqrq;q[q- fdFVqtWTf'; qfiqpT: | X X 

x TTq f dpqd i 
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Bahuriipainisi a follows also Saiadatanaya’s own modification of Bhoja’s Pra- 
tlyamnna sai acladatanaya and, following him, Bahurupa also, say that Tat- 
paiya pertains to the speech thiough the speaker, Vaktidvara vakya-dharmah, 
but KumCu a^Viamm n^eits that it peitains purely to the speaker and not 
to the speech. 

Sri*? q qWm^Tqtwq i p * 33 

It is not deal what Bhoja’s ideas are on the description of Rasa as 
Vakyaitha ; we do not lmd him discussing the subj'ect in the section on Tat' 
parya and Dhvam But, while desciibmg the varieties of composition, Dilsya 
and Siavya Piabandhas, he says that the Nalaka and the other nine Rupakas 
as well as the NCitika and the Sail aka (on the whole twelve) form Vakyiar- 
thlbhinaya , and the rest, twelve Uparupakas, srigadita etc , form Padiartha- 
bhinaya 

wkw q^q u p 422 Vo1 11 Pra 
This by itself cannot lead us far In this same chaptei (XI) we find Bhojk 
saying legal ding Rasa * 

— q sift 3 

3T%0TFn^ 3TqtqRR?5'TTRq Smtlct ? fog 3?s3rflGP?T cl 

gqiqtewrqr: qqq ^wqfaT; q qrqqmqrqr qqrqr. 1 

P 370 Vol II 

Bhoja states here clearly that Vibhavas etc, aie similar to Padarthas in a 
Vdkyifutha Rasa, Bliava and their Abhasa foim Vlakyiartha While the 
PadCuthas are described, they have no more purpose to serve than the mani- 
festation of the Vakyartha , the Vibhavas etc , do not separately exist by them- 
selves and aie not ends m themselves , their ultimate aim is the mani- 
festation of Rasa This Padaitha-vakyartha-nyiaya between Vibhavadi 
vacya-vacakn and Dhvanyamana-rasldi emphasises only the fact that Vibhava 
etc , aie Rasapara The former aie Upayamatra, the means, for the latter 
This will not go against Ananda , for, though Padarthas are real, they are not 
separately realised when we realise the sentence-meaning , similarly, so quick 
is our perception of the Rasa from the Vibhavas etc , that there seem to be 
no Vibhavas etc nor even a process of transition, Krama, from them to Rasa 
Says Ananda : 

qmrq qqqsrfa \ 

qqj oanqr^Eq^ff tp^qf q iqqfsqq II 
qi^qpliqifqncfrqTR, 1 

qrqiqqf^qr §rfecqqrqqfqq 11 Dhva A 1 11-12 
Rasa is theiefoie Vakyartha , and Vibhava, Anubhava and Vyabhicarm con- 
stitute Padaitha. The Vakyartha, viz— Rasa, must naturally be got at 
thiough Tatparya, otherwise called Dhvam and, as such, Bhoja contradicts 



I7i’ sKst.xm i'k\kvm 

,’i 'll" . iiui l ’’vn'l;,; In Phan k ’ \ . - . / J. i nation 

i !v i i It, ■ ’ > \ U \ iilon Iho fiat fura'i- ■ i \ >l - , . * > } j,|., (| 1( , 

Padai.h.i .1 ”1 the \ 7 iK\ ,i hem, 1 u K r, 1 , 

"'ivf i hTkTIZp '-TTHr-T-ii -'I , -T^rf : l * l( , , , f -j^pfr 

dp nr n ^i’Vin-n i« r* l) R A p rn 

11um1i.uii.iI k and nun dmmatu mmpo Hue. <1 1 P 5, ,,i os Vik>fu- 

Ihabhmaya ( .n<! Pad nth , *>1 1 m. i\ a .in ‘ d» a mIm 1 > s in, .m traunei 

>1 -mi! a i K'u.u'U n oMm , , i, oh’. 1 >J n n . oa , o’ d ' >] a< d > } >ha iafi- 

ju\u h.ivs * 'i:<\ i r \ ’'dl'^hl l 4* l'i *1! <1 ? . ■« m. i , . ; i., fimd'h I ” 

a;ui lhi.mikn s»\s SL - -p-jr dT td 'hUMM* ih'M h» 1 »!<• ij?«. 

Tr'ftf | *' /> !\ 1 Po ‘i h 

'i’ll. 1 main Kup.tk.i « dipat Ka-.t uhnh i h ,< * h, ni ! \ hv Pa , >*o they 
an called \ ak* nfhehhmtva 1 n« l o.nu iik.e m u , ,u ! > Ik, r,.i anil air 
Hu n ’Ion m Ik d I kid nth mhiruv.i 1 

V 1 ! 1 ! \!»i\ 1 

li Von i u )i ic 1 1 1 i tl m >\ wink -iiim\>iu da i ■ 1 1 n o < oj i >h tnaeinw and 

niumiku ili.it th' \r<.!olcu f < u up in tin m if lid * >, a < ’I h <v\a cakya 

wlnm tin stli t \ ' i ) ’ nnt i ,pn - .1 in ‘iuh i'I’M i i ’ j K uam 

tUnam” wluir th* w ih mi ntn mill", thi a, inn Pidlu in ’ , , limit lnu 
is undust nod lioni contu.t etc 1 hi midi i h-od u i . 1 hull in", ' m the 
one c.ihmiikI the undi i stood Sth.i\m in dn olhu m hold \ tl wi'dia 'thus 

they come w itlmi the ‘ onpi nl'laip.uvn . S . >> P p i"il 

Bhoja distil 1 m , tin two mm i pi* ul Vlhv th M a mi ! \ il \ t t a minted 

to Iho c . cm <1 elhpht oi nuomjilite ‘enftn. . .o c lupo, l\ "i die S/ Pm 

( V r ol 11 pp lid li’l* As an lintaiu i nl VI vim m oi t <n In MitUnces 
in \jIik1i llu Mill iUMite l!a aitinn in el > ,u * . 1 " tie tu l-UNUs, 

and >-11111 acts m wlmh \eih. nlmn an m tan "hjiii «i ohjuls ate 
not found 

“ ‘‘IF ' mpn hi FHT ‘.IMlMddl d- i 'la/od I o-ll mu, m; ( 0'{U t 
W\ ’ .'fd ” 

'l huiieh thi>, . i nd< i *- 1 < e 1 f ! .leiiuitl i a! o pop n| in \ > • ? f 1 « i lili'ja ‘-.'ys 

that tin imdiistu i iliimm i eut >t h\ I :n 1 i u j u 1 < sm! ai thapatti. 

5h»i. without that i U mi lit llu iiiteiui i eitnuni « >» n > 1 1 r i llauhlt 

\ snnilni ca-e i- V. i U \ . i > i a Piioi. mpkiiti it a distinct 

I'n mi Adliyaliaia Both ul flu m an < < nl <lht*io mp •» to , v.ith "Oim'- 

1 1 1 1 n c, led t to Ik unclei>'luu(! But in tin loinM ci e . nil up a Wind, 

s.thrla , m tin 1. it tu, an idt a, \itlia l lu i m m-m > I'uomplih in tin 
case ol Adliyfiliaia m lcpuct nl wonh ui cihil t- |l,«io t! i , lull in V'lky.i 
si at thi> Val*y.L is coinplifi so i.u os soh las 1 i ouh ( I u > ii < e, >i! ni- 
cumplete, iTTRT^t l dluieluu Bhojo > aa that Vliu.d 'i.i l- Sibda- 

kanksa nivciitaka and Vokyosi -,a is Aitliikm t upoi.ola 

1 Mom ol this distun lion is to hi hod m llu , 01,01 . n iUii at'd Na(ya 
batjtra 
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STTOt^riR#^: tfm&JFt 

,^7| |p 180 Vol II 

What is Vukyasc?a l ? It is Arthakalpana, the putting forth of idea to 
explain an expiession, m which that idea is understood but not exactly express- 
ed The sentence means it certainly but does not actually express it As 
ior instance, all sentences finally mean either an injunction (Vidhi) or a 
piohibition (Nisedha) Even in cases where we do not find express mention 
of eithei, we have to imagine and understand them Thus, when one says 
on seeing a traveller u STr^Efr^rts^T 3T5T he means to induce him to make 
a halt in his place, by piaismg that place as a fit abode, it being the habitation 
of noble men Similarly, to request one to stay and dme, one says “ qtqjjgt 
ejFpf ” If one says “ q-igp; ?, he means to say “ don’t go that way.” 

toiwit ^negnci cFpTqrqfq qpprerq: i 

4 rp-snst • 

‘ q-TT: ’ 5T 5 

mfc l P 179. Vol II 

And this idea filled in to complete the sense is said to be had not by 
Pratyaksa, Anumana, Upamana or sabda but by srutiarthipatti 
wr jfcqensqi^qTrrsT^K*. 
ymkqmsm sk i p 18( >* Vol II 

The PrabhCikara mlmamsakas do not accept this srutarthiapatti and they 
do not have sabda-adhyahara at all They accept that there are cases of 
Arthakalpana but that Arthakalpana is not through Adhyiahara or Vakya- 
wsa, opeiatmg through srutarthiapatti The whole idea undeistood 
in the case of an elliptic expression is expressed by the Abhidhavyapara of the 
available expression itself How can these words express also senses which 
they do not have and foa which other words are needed ? The Priabhakaras 
say that the scope of the Abhidha is extended far enough to embrace the 
undeistood sense also The Abhidha shoots like an arrow over a wide field 
Bhoja replies that this view will not hold good. For the Abhidhavyapara can 
mean no more than what the words put together mean exactly. Nor can 
thi« long long Abhidha be the Tatparya-sakti. Says Bhoja : 
qqkfr — 3P-IPT S-rtfc&cq TJT ^kk 
omK fk ; cf^fqr * tot i *r t 

aTf^PWRlOTT qf 5TPTTTO;, cTCT^^Fcqi 31 ? ( =T arfaWfiaiT ), cTC3T: 
q^iqarkqr^rfh^ nq ^qertqcqpu 

1 The ArthaZastra of Kautilya gives Vakyasesa as one of the Tantrayuktis 
m the last chapter It is illustrated by a case of Upama in which the Upamana is 
missing, but the Upameya and the Samanadharma — as in “ Chmnapaksa iva ” — 
are present The Upamana of ‘ bird ’ is understood and this is Vakyasesa 

Vamana gives the same idea of Vakyasesa as the Arthasai>tru 
1 i 1 ii. 6 

There is no Vakyapurnata, incompleteness of the sentence, in these cases. 
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•niq i dvmrhk -Mm ulum’t, ^ 

qrpmHr f n>wVt *nv\ \ T*n ‘ m d ?, +ir n* *< -k d, >.'*n :pt i qq fj q% 5 f 

qm qrq qfw :fa rii"MM3fMqt,i:i* 1 ' - f r ■ w « 11 or ji.ii: ' 

k«u qrFfwq qfd-p/pq dqiH i 

x x -• / ,< 

smWt -U: 7 T ’l 3 I"* ,r d T>1 i- I !H*i t Nil r * f, II j niqwitstN 
dtq r qk tffa •! rii?.|»Vl ''PH1PI uf ^ j 'WJiMiM. ll 

\ < »1 H i ’n 1, ’’ is*/, S) Pra 
dwwvfo jii r w w mjm'fii-iv* pm. w jh k p. 1S4 

Now, we ‘brill cxammo ilT< deiuution ni V ik\ .* i .t . -lul it, illust nations, 
Bhoja say s that a Vakva .is auh mi an Vidhi amt \i ».:ha, .mil < ven whoie 
then* is no o\pte-A \ idlu oi NVwiha, \u must t j.i\ « ■ it a undei Mod. This 
holds 1*004 also loi tin* Kav \av 'ikva Ion, Invoir 1 K.e i, and m aspect of 
Vj ulpati i. the pm pail of a K ivya is to induct u to a ta oP ai ti* n and to dis- 
suade us bom a bad action A Kaniavana ki\\ t naan 

Fflrpr TIMF-M, q F'TJIIK F i 

Says Bhoja on p Mb, \ol II, on Vakva < k uthihhava 

“ Tf'FWrq'JTlkdq-TfdldRq'TF'jIrqid' HF t.W* t Fd { I Ml' H- ! 4 FT'dlfor? 

^qtfqiqfqidT'wk^riqiiq- n wdi'-PT-Mm 'ft jj f ;rcrHk. 

x \ x \ " 

Karl ioi also, Bhoja says, while dealing with V ikv niha m i haptoi VI, that 
Bliavana, Vidlu and Pnitibhi aio Vaky.ufha and that \ idhi m kuvyas 
is the implied injunction to act hkt Kama and not to act like Havana Here 
Bhoja plainly says that this implied \ ldium a dlia v gut at by Vakyase^l 

T7jTtiVf7fqnTqpiT zreRTTTfer q^TOF^iTrn : iV.4iuMri*7r w r wz- 

S^NHI fafa: I X X a PM [,: dm iiitMTHbR 'pmfa I 
qqrfq ■q RTTqdl <1 'sfF?T, dqifa WNW'f ( r Fd b a Ml HIM qfTsFTO’T^r n 
3T^3R5?t I dW IZ%\1 'qqqrMHHu , d Ml ‘t -TdttMq ( ; 

d%: q»TI: 2?gk ?f h'THH , ETf.II dlbqF’ffHF^d. 4 rdM-ajfifk li-U pf | 

to wroifck :v\ 'pfki *wh qqqiforrzft 

dTtfq'T , 7|q'JTfq 'b?piq- 'idd^'Td a^d f lid alddlzfn -i'Mlid'T 3“^* 1 

q^ici: %<t5tr qppfT, q^pr qibR/kr tpt, <1 jh i ” 

Pp 40S ( ) Vol I 

It is clcai fiom this pa^sai>e that vvh.it Bhoja ipve- i mdanus <d VIkyasesa, 
sentences in which * Vidhi-nisetlha ’ is not (vpus-ol. aic ol t \actly the same 
nature as Kavya Vidhi oi Ni-.edha is lulped hv \ithavada, ^tuti oi Nmda 
Poetry is Arthavada, and its Vidlu nisedha is implied , it is Vakyase*a This 
Vidhi-m^dha, Bhoja says is the* second aspect < t Vakvaitha, called Vidhi. 
Thus kiqqq qPTrf5T } q ?Tq«TqT ’ which is Kavy avyutpatti is Vukyartha 
and Vakyasesa for Bhoja Dhvamvadms hold it to be I Jhvnnyamana, sug- 
gested When m the discussion on Arlhyfilnia and Vakya-hxi, Bhoja says that 
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this Viakyiartha or Vakyasesa of Vidhi-nr§edha is realised through iSrut,arth,a- 
patti, he lets down Dhvani which he has elsewhere accepted He joins 
the camp of those who, recognising Arthiapatti, have no need for Dhvani, 
those who hold the Aithapattipak?a in the two Karikas on the anti-dhvani 
view- points quoted by Jayaiatha 

The lllustiations given by Bhoja for Vakyasesa form Arthavada and 
clearly correspond to Kavya vakyas Their implied injunctions and prohi- 
bitions couespond to Kavyavyutpatti and have to be explained by Dhvani 
only 

Bhoja gives two illustrations for Vakyasesa from Kavyas and gives us 
what ideas aie left to. be understood m those two cases These remarks 
themselves piove Vakyasesa to be Dhvani 

— eft^-qr i mi q- 

m ^rrmcr Rnfe % 

dRT — tod: \\ 

mi dr — icg. ftdd d 

srdTdfor m ddinf i 
fddid d^rfef ws 

qft def S^d uq II 

X X X X 

m\ t-dFTT r fr*rnSf tern =r 

swir%, 

TTdddRRTdfr qssr wrq d-fr^iTid%5 toir gd: 

3?OTTTfmr: l^fcT fedlwfo — — I" p P 179 " 180 - 

These aie clearly cases of Dhvani, not of Dhvani dominant, but dominated 
by Alamkara, Viacya-anaMayi That is, the former verse especially is Aksepa 
alamkara of the first variety in Bhamaha and Ruyyaka The illustration in 
Bhamaha is . 

3T^ cTT dfe STWfdPf dd: 1 

^^dfdddfSRd T^g^dHTdq H I' A. II 69 
Ruyyaka illustrates with a verse of exactly the same nature as the first given 
by Bhoja : 

“ — 3TP ftosrer l p 116 N S Edn 

Bhoja gives a similar verse in his sabdialamkara section as illustration fox 
the Alamkara called Samvrtti mudra 

differ mi- 

dfoRcd 5TCTTO dTOROT I 

qqiq JJFFf dd T% qftfddd d- li 



‘ m i *. ‘ 't i i- um» m ' sft *nfa. 

HW«UfapJ*TFT M ^.fagSTT t P hU] s h 1 

Ratne->v am “ '-qiHR vwm-hHU.H *\ J m 
This is a an* ot pm j jcw ful 'iippu-nun ui a j i:i <u ,tn i\pu inn and this 
"lsnltlm <HU\ Uatltu n> th« i VP tore “ „p dFHfWf 

q^jf “ and “q r-fVpf Pin’ in t vv i » vm-t n\ni b\ Bh< in illustrations 

foi Vakyasi-sa Hut tlu‘w ate tut ca^t ol d» muiattn. HI \ ni bat onlj cases 
having an element ol I)h\aiu Bhoj.t iiuiui', dm not w.mi tu mil such 
cases of elliptic txpie'-siorv. win n pail ot itieivpn ion t m pit m-<l and the 
sentence is not eornpleU; .is en-e-, ot '1 do so i . .j Ido.ru Ihtv apply only 
to cases of lull Vnk\ as, when a tmihu n.e.mm,' \> lvplnb it n, toi oasis of 
incomplete sentences that In pMiila'e' V ik\ a-e a and -uU nth ipatti 

dmSfPhD MdVwiardi'FHfr rl-PT Md.Wf, u dH cUHHd hWW ( 
X X X WA % ‘fl^W TfW did 'fN'f'M wf t 'H ’HjpM'f f.pf t x 
rrwrrT-Tiwi m w-i ipfm* i di'^rr mhmvi d>i n f dWdlft 

H TFT’-m. n : T 3F>T: ddd^ii’i* I S3 l * ut Vol 11 l J P " 

Abhmava also says that casts of snitarth ipatti win te iln Ahiudha itself has 
not yet rested, and wants some mou* ideas to explain it ill, aie diileient hum 
cases ol Dhvam which opeiates on lull Val va , ath i tin pitman Abhulha is 
at icst having dehvcied its meaning 

Ssfrf Tiof tCWTHWOT WdP-ff ? I fd'tl’ilSd: U',1 P'’Md iPPim X 

X X TTrp* ;i ‘ MM'-Nf KTI dlW ' >*I4 ifffavjcj 

Ttfed^rWdl: =T wjfasOTa: dh^I I Lot ana p 1 L> 

Al'I'I MUV 11 

Bhoja notices some cases ol \ v hat an uMaim ol Dhvam while deal- 
ing with vanous kinds ol Vivak-a in Cliaphi \Ii < \ o! 11 p Wi) Of 
these, iht‘ following deseive to he noticed Inn 

fa^rr Tgfai'enrcfi, wwr w'MDTdi and <*pth wpitoro i 
These are cases of Dhvam, when* the i\aet opjio-aP of wliat n intended to 
be conveyed is given .is the expressed semi 'llu < come nndei Bhoja’s 
Pratlyamana class Bhoja ends tin section with tbi ->o 'primal observations 
which would attnbute Dhvam li nally to the pm t s power, as Bhaftanayaka 
said when he made it a pad ol the kauvj ip.ua So- lavaiatiia, Alam- 
kuuivimaisim, p 9 Bhoja says 

wim ra«ra i < ; 4tVHK 
arfewi# mft ThTtd: HSTiq^t: I 
mm w 

HZ =qfeiT 3f ^>(5 ‘fifT-JfT tl ( 7 ili (iauilavalu, do) 

St Via, Vol II p 21. 
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The Text of tiie srngara Prakasa 
BEARING ON DHVANI 
(Vol II Madras MS Pp 31-42) 

(from Chapter VII) 

TW: SRf: ^ I cM qpqq qqfaqTO I qqqrqq 3ifagrrc*q 

I <m q?g B^q- TTETfd arfMfaWTC*, 

q I 

qq qq, 3Tm3T^ , 3 5^F^rTO£T'iTTPT: 5K5TMPT: ^qqqqfqqiq 
srr^iT^r^mf^^r^rcriK^r: qrqqrwM*rqtq% qq i 

qmrqWoq^PTO Hrmp4: aTgqqsrcRr qr 3T^n^rf%c^r^^rifdr 

( ft: ) qq spqrqqpr qq spnq*nqf^ w ‘ft* gs** m ^q g| gf*q ' ‘ qt 

iqq Tr%d q gq^q q| g^g’ ^ srcftqq i 

3pte^TRrT5- qiqqiqWT^q^q afesFq- 

qi ( qq) ^teq-^Rr qq qw q qrfeq i qqT ft 

l>#TO^Fr wmt- Z&TW 3Tg?nq: 5i7q%, STc!^: q- 

(cr)«rr ^qqf%qq qiwq m i 

f^rq^fi 3T^rPfW^fJj^^ 5 qrTTTcf ^Tirasiq q SSRPcT (fe) l 

3M qqpr: i qq srmmqrq qqqi ftfwr, ft^wrq, rqpqrq^qq, arfafr- 

pftwr ^ | X X X X 

( 3qi^TIFr ) 

X X X X 

jpK^'W I h¥i: — +W |?qift (*0*11° 

II 75) K 

3T5T fm&ft ^irfa fafqqrqq qq <q q §3tsft Mfa, cT^TT^ 

?qqr dftqq H^q: Scftq^ I 

^F#rq% i^w — sttTT i^rq^ ^nft ( vn 67 * ) 

qrsqiqr qr ftq?ercftft ft^rqiqq & ^spqr sq q^qr sft ft*i*grow 
qqr ?qqr *q STThqrsq ^ ftffr. sreftq^ i 
^rark’4i w^<it qqr— 

qiT^sqqT ^SRTf q^cTf if ^ S 0 ^* 

^ %qsrq srqqq sr^r q if gfesrwt ( w® IV 35 ) 

[q^scwr ?qqrq- aiq mftq- qfch ^ 3i?qqj 
cpti «rrsft qfciqf%q q qqr qq u ] 

( 3iq ) m\ qq q g^rml' qrq^tf^ ^qwqrq <ifq: sqq^w^ q^: 
qfiqq:, qf ^if qg ; srcrv^w^ JP^qq^^ra ^q-at qcftqa i 

1 The whole of this text giving the varieties of the Pratlyamana is an 
elaboration of what Ananda has given on pp 16-20 in ud I The whole text of 
Bhoja, with the illustrations and comments, is leproduced in his K,avyanui>asana by 
Hemacandra. See Kavyanusasam. Pp 26-34 



,\i'' - 1 ■ , \ \ 


ifaTm* ;pn 

•ipiuh '*?wu[TTor jiihm -hr ™i4~i h i.v j i \ 
TR-d-l W\t vitk r\* Hi: h7JU^\ it 1 2 
* i 'T 444 fi %7 ^7W^(> H4i4 r^i ,< 

®N fe( 713 ^fafjror fafa’i n 

^rrf,i fh -t 7FT7 4/ ,RFr h ipt-hi . ( v\ <H' 
*7t7ritw 'I.t- 7 r ;V '7,: uu it 

| Wh: f'WM 9 FT {K /vf^T H-T J H ,4-F PI 1 
'4177114 777 iN'H quit rr> -u it fj u j 
'74 HI7WT77H414 IH *,^I 141 t.Ml 4141 •:* Jit 

if 4f?i whr 47177 i 

Sroff i n 

4ihr(j3Tr -m-u *wi3if m t 
JHvj 71 f V : qi ^ rwTT 'J 14714-11 11 ♦.!- iK >1 
'44 4-43 41 H4 'pMI- 11444(7 4} 144141 44141 
-771 H4T4 71144, 4 444W jft TlfN 4441444 MHrH 
fipaprF* *1 *TT 

Fr47J'4!44^1447 71 4 '4 P«| 444 T<FI 1 
4fI437^'4T fW47BTI .: 43414 11 

(, S 

[ 1 4771 741444 174-' IT'lf' J € '4~74 77 441 I 
^4Ff7'<^ W74J4 Jr: ,14414 11 
44 4<44 441 77 ( 7 ) 1-1 Hi-uVM IN 14 114 7 
'7fa( 14 yntf '7 j sa 714 47-11 H-Hff-'EJ-il F J FR 4H l' I- t 

351%^ Rq^rfr 4 41- - 

7W1 qrft'tf -f44 41 44 4,111-; I /i- 
44 '474T4PF41 4444 4/4 1 44 74,4 I 
[ 3 fa *3 7H4 7144 41 -pll 77IR4, ,714474/1 1 
uq 7741717*4 j^qVuj ^ 3 ^ u j 

1 hound in the Tolt-ii Reiuismn in \\ 1 hi i-i •-» lulu 
also it is quoted Its Chuyj k Hm, t„imd time 

3Tff4rfe44=ri44 4147 41444 4 1,4414 t 
-7*4 4444(41 ^77 42414^74 II 

2 Wriii-Ks Edn G *> 'hdut-u Recension , ucaihible 
Ind Edn II Gfithu 491 

3 ^ Vide p 120. Dhvanvalaka \\ ( hnd tin it* 
-4741417*41 ut the S> Pi a in t ht thud loot '1 he (, 
Recension in Wlblk’s Edn ol the Gallia Safittuih, 


"p’U.i in \; 1 

n inf f 4 tm 1 

f W HI i! M 

hi 4m*:^iw4s*7im:ftir 

• 'I ~ ■ ! 

’HI -II :-Mf 1447 44417 
I 

s*» s K \ p hia 
1 < K*u RtuiMon, Wtnut 

I 1 U-41U4 4-IIH 1,-44 7PT 
-I* 4-il 14 I 

i M T , I 
t 

^ 1 u /\ 1 p loo, where 

al n in l c})(ila,'\<nn Bib. 

H44H44I in the place 
-atli.i i- IouikI m the Tdugu 
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m TRfT OT3 JTI gjftff STfa'TR. *TT% ; ^fcr 

( R ) 5R1% STWJSps^ 3 sfifcsF- 5jcT FT^FcK STcffa^ I 

W— 

sftrat m frstft srtft ^g*rf| itfc i 
srfsrftfc ftcwrft p%*T femdi n 
[ snirsr T^sjrft Sf| 5RJOT 53RHRT: 2ERTS I 
*T^R f^rRr^TT §.%*r R^ftcrr 11 ] 

3^ fo-arfaro ft ?r Frf^TTfq - h%*: 1 srfq g rtrmrsr srcfl^Rr 1 

to— 

?3?r qwsT faro* strife ( *sRn#B H<aprr *w, w w ) 1 ^ 

<r ft* 4 t snfir ftfr, 37ft 5 g%?prfR( ^farara ) 1 1 


WI-- 

hr *rsfo( f 55 r ) 3T t$ 3— v< ) 

( 3T5T ffe frprcrdprfr wg ) *rr err fan cnm arpRnfoft fefafifarfa 

rfUTO * foMlft T%^: 3?fo g ^cT^W^m'TT^^ JRfa% 1 

«to^rr sb% ^7^<rr snr^ ttR i 

^cqpYs ^r^no Tt? ^r ffe n (^« u* 71 - ) 

[ ^Hpr affair: q^rfr 1 

v?qc rft *fe* #f® 5 K 35* =3 srr^rfit 1 ] 2 

3 T 5 T * kfafrft j^ftsfaS; *rft BPPfr ( Scftfa 3T^r 3 ) 3R7: ( 3f )%f 
(?r )f g( j ft st^pkt:, n ^ar: ^ irmcftk srafair I 


arcraifa ^sgrftsi I srg^srf^i i 

FT5T ( ES Rfa 3 

) ( ?r w ) — ,# Rr^rftfoi ^ 3 

1 N (Vide Dhvanyaloka, p 49 ) * 


3T5f W3T ': fcgcRSjFfrT OTF^FT 

^g^^ro^tWrorq g«Rft& ^ 1 ^ 

”~ 1 Abhmava has some d.ffaence of opimon with other mter] preters J regardng 
the imiei purpoil of this Gatha Bhoja’s interpretation seems to be straight, correct, 
intelligible and pertinent to the point m illustration. 

2 Hcmacandra omit, this Gatha and gives here some other *»““ ^Gatha 
and naturally his comments differ (K 4 P 33) After this, he also adds Anandas 
last instance “ ifttWli) SrMtfSwqf^f ^snfta; with the illustration 

“w^ 5TT * etc” 

3 . This ns Ananda’s Vivak§itanyaparavacyadhvam„ 



?,K { Ti'iT* ‘ 'Mddi'P.q t 1m H .ii i«H J d*l I . 1 

mt-F'J etmjw -hr q n;nr kr 
T:; 1n -nifn *w q-#i r ii-ii <,rinM#;;4VH i 
i-h rvifr '.-nm twwi> r’r .»v «<i 
#r itfm, irfrjT riA TT^n-f-r. u \ j.uh t u 

'{ { Jl'ifu ''HHMivHI 'KJf '4 > i,HiM IF'i <1 l.'M «i\ i IW 1/fMlH 

i W-IMW . r M IFWW U,:i 'in ,; 4 i t ! 'PMH 44'HI -t'lR.'nl.M* * iR M.M i\ ,( 
y-lMJ} ;q ( 3H ) q#1 » -H K 1 ?T; HHif-; f K i ii I h t M,n Mil Hdj-Jf ) qjrj 
;H "T^TK-TI'l I "TH - 

',pjR id JK.{ ?l "Ti»' i H. 'PPm u i I 
M V ) 4i-M?r'j ( ^ i w ) •j/f'nn: < '[. -h i m i f <i \ )' ti 
I H4 14 iIMfc H4«ii H IMU/Vw l 
if ifiNUf-KWI ^-TR. iV#T 4 *HH M ] 

'i{-T f'h 4T *W"if EBrHIi 44, ifi 4i iRP «I IJ 1 «' R1 |h*fM. TFRT- 

w"i fcwfa h«i m 4 kw# ^gqiiwii ipjn-M [ r j fi-u *x# 

RTH Iwpfrfft \ *1 >7 fTWII'^WT'WIM ( 'iW^i i ) *1*1 Fi4K r r'| 

RW. I TT^ 'aTrll TT/vr fuur^-J 3?i7riiIF4 H#( ( >T )fcfftn SRT'fflR: V:if*;WR'KT> 

fr-rai-RT ^ im w. ^ jmwtww: nww'i u<\* q *MMqjriw«wft 
w 1 2 3 (i: ‘£SRf?f i riTnur4i-w^^ir T RR4r h/rf-h 'hum :-m i^rc- 

#f* l fRI- “ rr^rrfe f+, q M'HT ” JRRI #41 FiVfl fqf^: SpTt t 4kR d'U.i'H# 

'BRi: rrtsfen^TL^ t i.q qr,rwRr#FH4i Hif-w < nm > :fi 

#Friq v #T i #4 M “TIMOJ^ qr Jff vyir '.T ” > ill/ <| f’( VFl-Fhm'fl. 

FTT'T: ^jRri^rrf^ qpRft^jvTj i •> >t 

r^B^mpu risnarpi.q ?wwi <| ( ; >IH -r f (l 

m/t^mj4H3rvi tq w . i m trA^k .-i-mi mmniim’hm J iq 

*M€nq'^r -q 3f^n?r qf«( qRqprq.x 

q ^vurqpmRqrqqrqiiT ^qj*T-F ;q ^,*n';'n t y, n^/ i4 i 1 ^^' :r!iTO 
qfA 4414 q srM^T s ? v: ^rf<T : t qqr 11 Rq^pp^jqvq hi m i ' j- qn'-r ( ' 4 * if^ ot- 
^ 0 ’ J ‘ ) ( T-n ijzj ) r TRqiR^-'jRr th^A, ^ f mm /r/rr 

rrq q^FM q*qi HiqFf ruf i :, 1 '41 ^FIR 

?f r spMIsrRwrft ^rq^Ff: i m^TpT R * , NFMqqi , qFii4j'"q<":i:i, l |iV'r '414# 

1 Foi the fonca word JRRTq^rf HT IJh,iia% san.i lu.-n t, hi! Ira 
Vtakasa V 7 and 8 

2 bee Dhvanvaloka P llio 

3. lhis is Ananda’s Avivaksit avacyadhvani 
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=TffR* <m i hi cTcr: 

gqftq 3qH4RHHT Hto^T-qR: | qqT- 

35fi: qir^rsft m I 
qin cri^ir%H qfa qr n ( ng<> ) 

3T?T 3^r ^JSZfT |Rf qrqqimsfHqTqqR: 3%' f^cjlftqq srqRrqrRr^q- 

51% ST^^^f^l'TTr ^W^OT sf% ^5RRT I *T =q ftcJsqqgrnq^rTqi 

wyv -^mm tfq^rqqw: sqfrq sqre^qq ^fqsfeR^. 1 1 imr 

e " q;H? R ?tS (Sec Dhvanydloka, p 23) 

bt=t h^rr nm sfHqtemq* qeg |4iq?ir^% qq^r sj^ht 3rqn nffeq* hit- 
qffHT m ??qRqntq% sqnra i h h ap^qr^m^fr qqq 

STHRq %fTRT ST% : I TTSf “ HR '<#J?3T qfacqt ^ 

(Vide above) 

i%f i £%r: sraiH^TR: q*qr sr^psr% [ q ] %qf%q; hi n%q& ssrRt i 

H qmP-Tiq. grTH^FTR: I *' STRICT 3T00Tf%ir qf%3T ” Ssmfc- 

?m fqfwqR'TO: T%pfcr: SqqTHRqRH SPTt^r. t^-q ScR^T I S RRH- 

W-TRH HcT: gqfrq OT^^RR: STfqqi^sqft: I qq " JTteFI^B# q^FSFcT- 

H53TTS qfll? ” ( HI. H. II. 71 ) SRH^RfaftTcT I 



qq rs^^rtht FgsNr i ct^t srgqiq^qi — 

*msi % rq qig 

^fftTOgsFffTT ?q TOSq^ER % I 
qiRi^Ri-qqq^Rqq^q^Hr^^RHq^TT: 
qR^PT q: RRTH ^HHqiRq# 3RT II ( fRJH % H. \ ) 

srq hr^h: qqqR q* i%qrg: sra qiqqp-T: i q^s^fHRqpTFqn; t%hrr- 
sqq ?Rr^Hq^grRf%g , qorqRiH- srgqrqcRqqHqqq: qqfcqqi gsq^qqr q v qqft i 
qgHqfffr ctqg^cFr^f sjet 3Tgqiq v qi%. i qqq s — 
feftg q to^s jpr qq<q: 
snw qrcrcsq sfq^qqq qq^qreftq i 
frrqqiq qirir: mgqqnqqsni^f qpg g F RR. 

^ tom qRqrqT: II ( fRJf H) H. \ ) 

3iq qi^q^qWRTO Hqqf% qt^Rtel* I Rr^tq. ! q^T HI^gPl«T, ?f 3 
i siq q q%H^ v qMqT — 
qqR^T: SRRT H5%RrTRT^S^%: q^lPT’ 

qqrl tefiWr wp; i 

sftaftiT. ^q|-wqqRwfrqRiqr^m 

qqr q: qiqqRT q^qq^RTT !f^lg?n^Fg H ( ^ ^ *> ) 



liS(-) SR NOAH \ PR\h V"\. 

m Wmt *c£RWr: 5" ifeRPTWn^ 

Hfcfcia? SRqqq; qRqfq qTSTFrqsrq TTTcPsRFl ( FH ) I — 
tfto^gfqf^^q^qqr iqpqqqmqfq 

^nrosn*?^ qrcgftqqq- ^rqqiqiqijrqq t 
iiiwtrt TfcTc^r fqqswqrqm %)zk^m 

TOssrosr^tt qqqqq sqfr qiqqq amw n ^jpsr rj \ z\ *o ) 
sr?r 3?%3r^T nr^FTiq TOssnarq^te qqq T-irm qfqq q- siq^fTfci 
W 5 I; 1 3-^f^R?f^t^r<r 3Hq.nrarr -qqq- wr* 

qRqft ^srrwl'Fi ap^nro. w faqmqT W j?\ ifrqjqqqq •■ qf,; ^^rqpT^r 
SR I TTsr3T^-f^ tRCT#Wqm»3 '■qfqfqqiqr qqqnqiqi: 1 q^fiq— “qFFm 
qisq” SFqffq l «&. g?r: ^sqqqqf: vqftqiWIf. fa*Tq: ' qqRri ^-fFT ( WWl^T ) — 
qqqq; qq* 7ITW v5T% =q qq ft qq 1 1 
qq qqqqiqrqr q^q qp-qmft n 
qqfqqrqqq^q qqiqiqqiq qqpfq i 
qmqqwqq. sFqsw. gspqM: n 
qiqqqfqq qTFqqfjRRT 3*T S T qq 1 
qiJqqmqT <qquqmq qr^qf-qH U 
3Tqnqq$qpl ^qq qqgqqq i 
qqi ^faqjTfttr ^qrqqqsrei u 


n 

Chap VI »S/ Vru Pp IMli-V 

( 'This is found cailu 1 ], in chap VI and eoiMdus tin ualuu ol Dhvani 
from Ur* iK)inl ol view of Spholu Plnlo <>ph\ i 

“ qq q qwvftqqRqq qqfqqiqqrfq qiqqpiw vm i qqrqq- - 
qqfqqrq gq^qqq qt^qffq qpnq qqu>itqti-f i 

qqq. qfq^iqqqii^kqr iqqiH 11 ( *q jit i * ) 

-IP! q qiqqiqqiqqrq^T^qqqq iqqqqtf qf qqfqq 'i 

q-.qq— fip|fi:qiwrq; ^TfVqfq I q^tefq 'qqrqi-q^qqq fqq|V<iT|q I rf-q q:q[ i£<qqqr 
nzik^M, ^rq j ^ qcqffq^q, qqrqqr gqiK^q fqqRWFq rf ’>X‘Z q^Tslillrfq 3TTq^r 

qm: qq qq qqq^q qqi qqi TqqRqqq i qqqr- ft qfrq ir qq »jqr , rh* fqq?- sjq- 
ftqqiqfffR, qfc? gqr qwsqq Wrq , msfffKWr qfqil qqfqqjiqft 

qq^Tiq ” sr i 3?q q q^Tqqf: ^qqqqmi^ qiqqpfaq sTfqqrqqrqqTqr qqpwq- 

1 Ratnesvara quotes this veise m his comment ai > on Biioja >, S K A I 43 . 
p 30 He reads the 2nd line differently, with Anuiaua foi Aithavada and Sruh for 
smrti. q£S qq^qr^T qq qpqwfq 1 
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cfRT qi q I ?T =q ^cTT iq&qfct I qq: qpqwq % 3*qqtfq%^l 

WHFW k. 


J wqftq wrac. qfq q Tpqi’q fq^qiq. 
frquroq q^wqqqqqqt qq ^TRpnftr » 
qg ^SfTRT q^rfl^Wo. 

?qc5rrqi% fqn^tf^fer qqq sqwTfq w: qqtq*. it 

ST5T q^qqqftsjTOf fqqfrq: W^cTSflf^: arfasfoWR * <qqtfq ^ W^- 
''-qiqiqqR: qq ( Fqq ) qtfq qqtqJTR. qqqqTCRTCiaTT T^TSHrqTT^q^qT^ a^q q 
qgj<Tqrq qqr qf^qqfqqTqq cficqq';^ wi^TOafefe l qf^qf— 

qfpqqqq qqm *q£ftq 
qnrqqqq gor^qfq q^q i 
<3iqtnq4q qgf4 ^qq^RRT: 

*CT Ticf ffq qiqqqr SRFT II J 
w>: gq*. ^joqq^qf: sqtecqqqr: fqqrq. * ^qq — 

qqqq qq: ?m =q qq gq cTq I 
q=P qqqqiqiqr q^T qisqiqft SW- U 
qqwqiqqq^q q^qfaqiq. srtm i 
q^qqq*. gq^* <> 
qmi^firq qr?qqqi^Rt gq s^qq i 
qRqqqrqi 55iqoqfrqqTTO#qf?r* u 
srqjfsrqwrq q%q qqg^qq i 
qqi q^fqqswr qiqrqqqnqT n 


77zf Du>LM>bwn on Tfitpaiya and Dhvom in the 111 uddyota of 
the Dhvanydloka 1 
(Pp 187—191). 

“ atg^gfaifa. qpqsqfqRxRFq q^q: ffff, ^ ^ ^Wl^ 83 !^' 

i ^ xi mqpqq r, 3iqFqR qq qf-qqT b ; qWfl sqqqg g^R. I 
?q^q i qcTfqrRtqr qiqqfq qfq^cqqq ^iqr^c: i i% q*q sqimi-q^qqqi i 
qpqiq, qmfqqqr TO&* q Fff^gRqqqT qf^q* I qf *q5rTCf cfl#ra ^9% qFqrercaqtfq:, 
qT qFqqfq^Trqqiqq ; qqiqqqrfqRq qrqqTWftq • 


1 Quoted on P 109 by Ananda in his Dhvanydloka 

2 4rswq 

3 Introductory verses m Chap. I. Sr Pra 

i The text given above is as corrected by Piolessoi 
Sastri The incoirect readings in the N S Edn are given 

5. SRHpcSnq 6 qf^qqqqiqi. 


Mm S Kuppuswami 
m the footnotes 



— qq q-q qq qqrq Rr-nmiftR, 

?m qq ^-qFiqqqtq^.. , q^KTqsTqf te'rr w \ ' q qiqqiqqq. iqpqq r 'n ?i ^WfiV?- 
iVqSi wsprqi q n4T%^r ^ i ft^ti fe-qrqs q-sqq &m\r y\~v- 5 t pqqkqq: 

» ctft: qFqq^kqqr^m i qRFq?ik 

qqfmq<Pf ^cTF'-T^FSTR^iR I qF^T T4. qpAFvTTPf 'T^TORWWfWWl- 

%p TRTRTqsqRft I q^ R jqqrqRFq >1[W PTIT -^1-14 *TOF 77 7 HF I 

ftfuit faqwTFTTRi; qqFwqr- qMfe i Fqq-rnf’T mft ;uq i *t «r qqrwqiTOfa 
T^r^»7?RSTfcR I SRTTOnfif *ftcT5P^: PTlfr^T '717 fq-JTJTR'r pj | -,T3F?Pflft %F 
3{#rinT 1 ii5i5i5iq5i#r^ i qqr F “ xrspm^nw^i "- -fw q>; k r mim. 7 - 
-EtqqpR-mqt^: SFJrSFT Rf I q?qrq mm^F'TF kvRp-TM rqrinqqif^^WqpcT- 
q Tpqpp qq , qqt. m 77 ifq | fq srqqq \ ^ M!,i OTi'r ‘wurV 
qrq qppspqsqq^qqi i f 7 qpf ^Fqifaf’Fqq 

nq 1 qq sq?JqF 7 d 7 1 q 7 Fq;qq i aftrstoFTP^^F^T’frJ^IW 7 '[PIPjWpj q 
iHfqp 3 t-?ft^t prmFrqrftqr qf^qq^q, qq ^qrr i 

q q q^toirNm qFqsqqrqqr I qq: qqpbolfqFpV'riq'’ 'Vi-lfa! : i?lRi- 
qq i Vw^ptott qr^qq nqrqqplqqppir- qqq ^Krqw«iPftqtM w ft:, qqr 
feq* fqnqq qqqrqrq^r^nqt q ?«ppw., qqq qi ,q q-jq qi sMi*f qqq-rnqiq i qqr 
qqrfqqqiqqtqq^q qmr^fe^r qftqTqj q?^sFq*q-pnViVi: i q k^r/q «rfr- 
qqqq qr^feWftfrf i qFqFqqiqifqqwiqq qp-i srcmFr i qmiq qiiKPFqiq- 
rqqr: i am % sretq^q qqqqfqi^qqiqi q armpit fqq-H, qnriq -q ^qrpffKi 
qpqrqqrq: I qq smTOR “ qqi qqPl^fM 11 — 7RFFF? qi/Tfq^If*qqi7Pf IqqtfRT I 
q?qq fqqqq^qqrPtrq qr 7FFF7 qrqq I q^R q 717'JdFT fa^FT ! qPJI « 

V^PT * 1 Jjqqqrqqfqq qqFqqPJRfq I sq^qjq F 7lf%T npfF’i. 'TF^I YFMqq!7:, 
7 i% 7 . qi'qpq qRfRqq^fq q qqqfq* | qq JqqiqiR ' TiqR'q^R i 7 F WIRiq 
qKKpqr fq^qq I qpqrq Rfqqqq R^qq^qs^l rliqrq q o>, HJR 1 -quiqq?qq , 
qfq g c^jTRRq I fqiq sqqqpq qfqpqq qwq qqr qi - MR mM'I qqrq «n+-qqJRT- 
^TFT I 'qqq^-qiq 5T~qPT I qqfPT qiqq qRMT U lk r V\ :H qqift qpq 

qiqpif qqifq fqrtrfq qpq FqFqqq^qq 1 rrq qiq-: qi-HFqiq q*q"-R - ; f H>"qq l 

^qs? sfPFRIf sqj-URFq 3TR?q, ^iqqRr-T q^qiqq(4{' q-i q-rrqqq 'fVqq q I 
q-qiqq- q’TPfq sqqqRpr q^qifqqcqiq u 

The Daknupaka and I Ik Dasaiupakavaiola 
on Dhvmn and Tdlpmya (Ch IV I’p ll‘> Kill 
f Tilt* U i \L as pnntod in the' 1 Niinayasu^.u Ivin h.is nunuiou. imslalu-s 
A pui iliccl text, with the collections made l)j iqoIrsMH Mm S Kititsw \mi 
S^siri, ib ijivcn huic 'fhu icadmt;s found m Uu* pnntid U \l an* invcn in the 
footnotes ,] 

1 qqifqsiq. 2 Full stop .*{ qq. { » Full stop. 

6 . qpqqpf 
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i crtc t — f sm srTrfo* ’ %<$ki rp-i- 

-rir pfeifin s^^^sTufrs^: ^K^«rra*rra% i amt mwh l 

*3 ^ ‘fa -' ftWrforars 

rot r rf; 5 =r ^ r -R rt. i 

?&? f^HtW^RWmRcf^T ^cftTOTWRR 1 * %q ft^FW ^ g?ftrorT; iw 

fa^R T'cfift fTqmwfa%n^Fii?u 


cf^xfTJT; — 

‘ 'iwfcmfawri ^ranw^ i 

mw rrir m rhrm m u 
*n 3 ^r#wi«i affiw rURi^ i 
ffrM^TMT^ rfq <P{R ?iqq RPMI K'dfa: II ’ 

X X X X 

3 t 4 t~^?T- — 

qrxzfl TOonftwft qfi to ott i 
qmPF 5 RT^%^: TO^ITCcI^: 1 1 (#•#•) 

to wwii^g ^nfts v‘ 5 jt §rcq/ 

spjnfcg ^sftqtqrcpi; TO^rf^RU^ fm? t^cfafai qRRiR to 

^jsqrqfqr ^Rfqri^FR fl^TfC ‘ rfl^f RtST TTO 3 ^#=PFTFfi, sRf%^T q^TOT^q^T<F T^Rfcf- 
i%r^?r r ’ iroqi^TOTTTgi ^nsn^r^^ifer RTOTOq*. TOfe to^t *ra$w§*rra'- 
RTOTTO fTrTESS^iqrsft^: TOiR l R**TW C RT 6 qifesRRfaqTC: TO^RTWf: I R ^TT3f[- 
sp^r qT'TTOR qppftfe ^TITO*. 1 OT^TOnf^EC TTTO^TO’ I TO Tf 
qjqpq q-rf cfflTOH?, SJcW^^T^PTSTI^ sFJRlri^riTOfiC I 8 ^SRRRT R 3R3TOlfcft- 
<Bi«rr ^s&F&agmk: 

w amra% 1 ^^Rrirr^^RR^rfsn^m ^ vmnft 1 

3 {rft qiTqr : q[fTOTO%: fa RRlRFfoif 

^Hcr tjqqqTOf^TOHFra \ Rr fwttto qqpq^Fftqr*., TOra^t ^ttttotot: 
rf^rR ^FTOTTO, , rW 1 RTIRr4r 'Rl^pff I =T ^ ^cTI^T^^RWR^RT- 
3'T j TFT* ? l> Hf^T^RffeTORlFI j^TTR rf'4 rRqTOTTOTOTd $FT OTitSjfc 13 I cf^R 


1 ?mV 4 : 2 3 RTO 3 . 3 TO 4 The full stop here is wrong and 

the sentence ends only with the word I 5 SlFtfecT. 6 . TC. 

7 Full stop 8 No Full stop 9 ^FR. 10 RTPT. 11 . m 

12 Full stop 13 No lull stop 
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(<)(> 

MFiTOkcft pvh* \ 7 qfr ef-t-hio 7 i frsihww 7 w77phi- 

71777 *17 ’^FH'TF'FT^ 3717: I ^{S^pr^-— 

MPT-'IH^^PI ^W^r* 1, 7 ‘ 717 I 
faWJtfi ^'^?TIW'? : l^rf^!Ml'i| It 
'm *wi km 737 fop’Hifcj i 

‘U^FFf 7717^71 V ^7=7 73 7137 II 

rifq^'i FsrfqyrRfr: <77, to'-TFWWM u 
n?Tr-T% iV#m ; i 

3mr j mitk7i7 nm *t gjsrm u 

*T7 71137 134RT7 i 

lWf#f 7’4 7173 k^WlR II 
hfVjtur 13 ^ 11 - 3 ^^ 71 #? i 
^hM^TOH:' 5 #WTf*-W 71 ^ II 
'ii'lWI 3PW3 lkTHIW-mi'' » 

777WM77f?77^ 77: 7PRWf ?fPI7 II’ #1 

77f 7 ^^rr^tTT 7rs’77 *17 537*353 3 7+7r3: I fh 312 ' 31-331773^7: I 7R 
k 31773 0 7r-7f 77177: I 7 k ?77lf'77-7 77 3l7>l r l[ 13^333(7117331 71-77 
^r-7-7 s I 7 =31*73 3T-.7F7<^ ^WR^^IWTlHrW. 71- W* 7ft 771 71-7- 
ftft 7F77J 7177(k717lf-77 7 'ILit $3^13.1 17 I 71 71*77 •171^', 3<33-3kt71- 
'■*71177 77177717 I 

rp:^7 — (Ns VII 1) 

‘ 3131i3333* : 73r7 3R3I-3 <71(3313 I 
3«rFF3T73r 7171 17771 3M7 3-713 II ’ 

Z\n I 777 !57^7fJ77J ; 7-7*- 5 T: 7733 F3T r 3 113 3 13 7 1 7 fc\ r 1 77 -ilk < I 7 H 77^.1^71- 
7flTM/mV{ 7717177171777717 5717 7717177^7 7T3 * ?3Ht3« II3< [ 37fk yf3MK73v?33- 
71^7377^7117717177 1,1 *3tfW7l mifclHlfa. I 7 '11 7 71-31 #3 J74U77R 7 'll m 
77717 It’ 


1 a 71 777 7^771177 I 2 77317. 2 17 733 1 -1 3tm I 
5 177%7717 6 frfSTT 7^3*331 7 77-7 K No lull stop 

9 No stop 10 377771 17717177 



CHAPTER XIII 


BHOJA AND AUCITYA 

This important concept of Aucitya, Bhoja does not deal with anywhere 
sepai atriy As a chief topic m Poetics, it is not mentioned at all by Bhoja. 
But Bhoja is not absolutely silent on this concept Aucitya occurs here and 
there, underlying many other ideas in Bhoja 

It has been pointed out in my article on Aucitya m the Journal of the 
Madias University P that, long before Poetics began to talk of Aucitya, its 
related Tantia of Vyiakarana was mentioning Aucitya as one of the conditions 
determining the definite import of a word of many meanings in a given con- 
text Bhaitihan mentions Aucitya as one of the Sabda-artha-pravibhajakas 
in II 316, in his Vdkyapadlya . In this same connection, Bhoja also men- 
tions Aucitya while treating of Vivaksa in the seventh chapter of the Sr. Pm. 
(Vol II. p. 30) ; and this same Aucitya as a determinant of the sense of a 
woid occurs again m chapter xxv of the Sr Pra. (Vol. IV. p. 463). 

In chaptei xi of the Si Pra., Bhoja calls his magnum opus, this Sr. 
Pra., by the name Sahitya-Prakasa and says that among other things, 
Aucitya is heiein inculcated. 

ww 

^ I ” Vol> 11 • Mad< Ms p * 43 °- 

This, however, has to be taken m a general sense that one of the fruits 
a reader of the Sr Pra. will reap is acquisition of a sense of Aucitya That, 
any wmk, especially Literature, Poetiy and Literary Criticism, must inculcate 

In P(X‘Lcs pi opei, Bhoja does speak of Aucitya more than once. He 
realises that it is a vast and elastic principle and that it pertains to every 
pait of a v/oik of ait There are the mam and major Aucityas of Rasa and 
Itivrtta as also the subsidiaiy and minor ones of Gunas, Alamkaras, Riti, 
metie etc 

( 1 ) We hist sight Aucitya m Bhoja m his Dosa prakarana, m his Vakya- 
dosa called ‘ Apada ' ‘ Apada ’ is the use of inappropriate vocabulary. The 

nppropi lateness oi otherwise is tested by a reference to the nature of the 
characters who speak A Gramya speaker must be made to talk as he does 
io life, using rustic or vulgai expressions, whereas a refined urban character 
must be made to use a iefmed language This is an emphasis on one kind 
of Aucitya. See Dosa-section for detailed treatment of ‘ Apada See S. K. 
A / pp 19-20. 


1 Vide my paper on the History of Aucitya in the Journal of the Madras 
University t Vol VI No, 1 and Vol. VII No 1. 
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Ansfotle speaks ol this Aucitya of Rada. the u-e of appropriate voca- 
bulaiy, in his Rhetonc He says, “If then one expies'-e-. himself m the 
language appiopnate to the habit, he will ptoduce the UUct oi lx*ing charac- 
teristic ; loi, a rustic and a man of education will *\pu^ tlu msolves neither 
m the same word x, noi in the same mannei ” ( Vide my paper on U>ka 

PhaimT, JOR , Madras, Vol VIII p 71. Compare also R'lpBckhuta, K M 
pp ISO 01 ) 

(2) In the Vakyaithadosa called Vna-u, bnnowed tmm Rmliata, 
Bhoja speaks of Aprastutaraxa, which is a \antt\ nt Rn-u-anaucitya 
SK v 1 50. p 35 Katrusvaia quotes heie \naiulaB \tts on Aucitya and 
and Anaucitya “ Annucityad ite nanyad etc” Ratmvwua aHo points out 
that tile following thiee Dosas, Hina, Adhika and Vadi-.i I 'nanus an> all 
varieties ot Anaucitya 

(3) The Oo*?a called Vnuddha, Loka vuuddha, l\al«i\ nuddha ere, 
{SKA 1 51-57, pp 33-32) is also based on Auutyn it is only a mou: 
definite and paiticukuised name foi Anaucitya ol v.mmis kinds in Vastu 
oi Ailha Wlule explaining in I 5(> * \numana vnoOlu Bttoja mentions 
Aucitya and its breach -- Aucitya- vnuddha 

WT! 3A73 I 
II * ' r >‘> 

and he illustrates Aucilya-viiuddha thus 

( mi ) 

'niqhMfm r m<: m j ii. \ 

TMH II 

Ki wr-r q-?r^m7p|PT<u[-3Rrf^r?ri^ 4 rfer^rfa r£t a* r i 

.S A A I p 30 


mi q i ” Ratnesvarn on tlu* above 

This case ol Aitha-aucitya-anaucitya is plain , how tan a Raman i be 
descubed as dressed in a Nugaraka’s dress ol silk 

(4) A similar instance of Aitha-aucilya anauutya is nut with in 
Rhoja’s sabda-guna, Bhuvika, where an elder, out of the overpowering feeling 
m him, goes to the extent of bowing at the feet of an youngsU i A A A I 
P 58 
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lieic a case of Anaucitya becomes a Guria or Aucitya, accoiding to the larger 
implications of the pnnciple ol Aucitya The laiger Aucitya herein involved, 
which makes Aucitya out of Anaucitya, is an instance of Rasavesa and Rasa- 
aucitya. 

f 5 ) And the above-mentioned Aucitya which converts Dosas into 
Gunas is the veiy basis of the last section of the Guna-prakarana of Bhoja, 
the Vaise^ika-gunas 01 Do?a-gunas, Do,sas which turn into Gunas under cer- 
tain circumstances. (Vide my paper on Aucitya above refeired to) S. K. A. 
PP 74-120 , See especially p 118 Bhoja explicitly states the principle of 
Aucitya conveitmg ceitam cases of Anaucitya into Aucitya 
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Aucitya m Bhoja's Alamkara Section 
(6) {a) Above was noticed under the Pada-dosa called Apada, a kind 
ol Aucitya of language, the Aucitya of appiopnate vocabulary Bhoja' opens 
his Sabdalamkiras with an Alamkara called Jati What is Jiati ? And how 
is it Alamkara, and a Sabda-alamkara ? Jati is the various kinds of language, 
Sanskut, the various Prakits and Apabhramsa. Though Language, by 
itself, is not an Alamkara, the proper choice of the language suited to the 
theme etc , is an Alamkaia , for, this is a fcatuic of beauty in Kiavya This 
is Bh<"V>a-Aucitya Ceitam things are well said when expiessed m Sanskrit , 
eeitain others m Piiakit Says Bhoja . 

mu I 

mm cTTO H S A' A p 122 

This intelligent choice and employment of language is an Aucitya and is called 
by Bhoja as the sabdulamkara named J.ati The principle of Aucitya involved 
heiein is pointed out by Bhoja 

m ¥fRrfr i 

m 3 wmt n 11 6 p 121 


and Ratnesvjia explains it thus 

fa 

5FETTT , \ 3Tn%cTF£2 ^ I S?fR ^ 

mmm: sfd m 11 ” i> 121 


Then, accoiding to Ratnesvaia’s Avatiankas to the succeeding Karikas on 
Jati, Bhoja indicates AucitI in general, Visaya-aucitl, Vaktr-auciti, Vacya- 
auciti, Dcsa-aucitl etc 

When, in a dtama, the poet adopts the Pnakrt for women and low 
characteis, Bhoja would say, that m his scheme, it is a case of Jati Sabda- 
lamkara It is Vaktr-aucitya Bharata’s N city a Sash'd treats of this Bhasa- 
Aucitya m the chapter called 'Bha^a-vidhana, XVIII. Bharata says legard- 
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mg I)osii-aucit>a that a chama can In* m main languag< s , toi, m a chama, 
chaiacteis fiom vanous piovmtvs and count ms ma\ In* intioduced 

3Tarsrr wm: ^swrqr mpfoi i 

fe Tbd mz : r t ii ' v s XVI u :m. 

(/;) In chapti’i \i ol Ins S'? Pui Bhoja aeam emphuMscs (his Blusfi- 
Aucilya There, he calls this an Ubha^a guna ot a Piabandha as a whole, 
the Guna called 1 Piitia-anuiupa-bhasatva i e , cnmpo'ed in language appiopu- 
ate to the character 

“ ■smmnn ill'Md X X X X 
etc [ ” p 432 Vol II S? Pul Mad MS 
(Vide Alamkfua and Guna sections). 

(7) {a) Bhoja’s second sabdalaihkfwa called Gati is nothing hut the 
Aucitya of the medium of veise, pmse oi the mixed Campu -Gle. and the 
Aucitya of the varieties of meties To decide that a cumin idea will he best 
expressed only* in a veise-foim and anothu onl\ m a jinw hum is it sell an 
Alamkfua This appiopnateness of ioim is called GaBaiuitja T lu duet 
controlling factor here, Bhoja himseli sa>s, is -\itlu auutya 

^ ^ %T ^ 3RT , TI Jlfd- rtldl I 

TTlfr f’dT II 11 llS 

Again, 

Wrf: qi5p?qr SRPI 3Tq5j?T u ii 21 

(b) Having chosen the veise foim, a poet picks out tlu pmpei meties 
to suit his ideas This choice of metie is Vittaauutva Bhoja savs m 
chaptei xi of the .S; Put that ‘ mi tie accoidmg to idt as ‘ i an dbluya gum 
ol a Piabandha as a whole 

w ‘ } garcq 'h\\X , -id dh'dPB thTd , w 

ihF-SRffTT.. hVmwrP?? , Jtti^mit XTf^{ Md-THHI. | " 

Vol 11 P 432. 

All these Bhoja does not fail to lelate to Rasa and In italics th.it the final 
test of the appiopnateness oi Auutya of a thing is Rasa, wluthei it he thiough 
Sabda oi Aitha Foi, all Gunas, Alamkaias and tin .i\oidanci ol flaws 
(Dop;a-hana) are foi sicuung the denial piesenu* ot Rasa, Rasa aviyoga 
Furthei , Bhoja also, like Malnma Bhalla (sti section on Bhoja and 
Mahima BhaKa), holds all kinds of Dosas as foi ms of AnauuDa In chaptci 
xi of the Sr Pra Bhoja says that Rasa aviyoga m a vvoik as a whole is 
secured by avoiding flaws, and seeming Gunas and Alamkaias , and thuc are 
Dosas, Gunas and Alamkaias pertaining to Piabandlu. even as to Vakya 
Taking a diama, Bhoja lllustiates the avoidrma* ol flaw of Piabandha Pia- 
bandha-dosa-hiana The story, in the souice, may not, m iveiy incident, be 
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consistent and exhibit an unity The poet takes it up, eschews certain bits, 
and renovates the theme for his purpose This eschewing and renovation in 
aie, Bhoja says, Prabandha-do^hana or Anamtymhm Anau- 
cilya in the stoiy is eliminated and Aucitya is secured, 




Jvf\ 




etc, etc” 
p 410. Vol II Mad Sr M 


lSee the above-mentioned paper on Auctiya, sections on Bhoja and Mahima 
Bhalla See also the section on Bhoja and Kuntaka and Vakrokti in this 
thesis) And in this connection Bhoja quotes Yasovarman’s verse in the 
pieltide to his now lost RmMyuiaya . 


f' mb m- I ’’ Sr Pn Mad MS. Vol II p 411 
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RHI, VRTTl, AND PRVNRI II 
Kill 1 

Rili is dealt with by Bhugi lime tunes, InM in th< Di' 7 «i mUioii undei 
the Ailtnnad-do&a, then m the Alainkaia section as a salxlulaiukaia, and 
lastly in the ’ Anubhava section as one ui tin lime Hudtllii.uainhha nuu- 
bhfivas As in the case oi Vitti, so also m the cum <>t Rai , as a sibdalam- 
IvTua, it is ot six kinds, but as Anubhava, it is only ol hmi kinds In the 
foimei case, tlx* numbei six is puiely a lesult oi Bhoju's sii*e oi ^ymmetiy 

Bhoja uses alt the thru* names, RIti, Pantha and Mansi, the lattei two 
oi which a ie synonymous Bhoja deliver the woid Riti fiom the mot \JRi 
to go “? r n2 Tfrfi " thus connecting it with the oihei names, Pantha and 
Maiga To the thiee RItis in Vamana, Bhoja adds ihiee nioie Vamana 
gives only the Vaidaibhl, the Puhculi and the Laudiyu , Bhoja adds the Laliya 
which Rudiala was lesponsible ioi ini inducing, and then two moie lumseli, 
namely, the AvantI and the Magadhi The \vanti .mil Magadhi ioim Bhoja’s 
additions 

The thiee veises delming the Vaicl.ubhi, Gaudi and P.iiumIi (.S K A. 
II 29-31 p 134) aie iepioduced by Bhoja fiom Vamana Bhoja botiows the 
Laliya Riti fiom Rudiala but abandons Ruth at u\ dehmtion oi tlu Laliya 
Rudiala defines the Lutiyu, as also the otliei RTlis, on (he basis ol the numbei 
of woids compounded in a single instance K A II S But Bhoja aibitia- 
nly says that a mixtuie ol all RItis is Laliya 1 

WFTPFt^'f'l ( &11 ) l lS ^ 1 P R ; 4 

te’ rfe^RP-fl ! & !>ra Vol II p 270 

The 6’ K A delmes Avantika Riti as one standing brtuoin P.mcali and Vai- 
daibhi , with two to thiee oi tin tv to foui woids in a compound lint the 
same wiitei says in his 67 Vui that Avantika is nol any one kind ol Riti 
exactly, but something appioachmg all RItis » 

Magadhi is defined as Khaiuja Riti by both tlu* A' K a and tlu* Si Put io, 
beginning in one Riti and ending in anothei f 

Such treatment of the subject of Riti has little ltalily and Bhoja heic 
shows little giasp of eithei the histmical aspict oi the hteiaiy and aiiistic 
aspect of the subject and is of veiy little help to a student of the lustoiy 
and development of such an impoitant concept as StyU oi Riti m Sanskrit 
Alamkara Literature 


1 See also my paper on Riti in Mm S Kulifmsioami Sastn Commemoration 
Volume, pp 89-118. 
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While Bhoja is in a mood to follow Vamana m his definitions of the 
Ritis, Vaidaibhl, PancalT and Gaudiya, in the S K A, he prefers to accept 
Rudiata’s definitions m the same context of Riti-sabdalamkiaras in the Sr 
Pra Rudrata defines the Ritis on the basis of a single feature called Samasa ; 
he holds the Vaidarbhl as the name of an un-compounded collocation, and 
classifies the compounded collocation into the three other Ritis according to 
the numbci of words compounded No doubt Vamana does include Samasa as 
a determining factoi in the description of all the three Ritis , but none but 
Rudrata defines the Riti concept on the basis of Samasa only. Viamana de- 
fines the Vaidaibhi as having all the Gunas fully, ( Guna-samagrya ) ; the pre- 
ponderance of Madhurya and Saukumiarya and absence of Ojas and Kanti is 
PancalT ; the emphasis on Ojas and Kanti produces the Gaudiyla See 
Vamana, K A Su and Vi. I. 11 pp 17-21 Van! Vilas Edn and compare 
SKA p 134 In the Sr Pra however, Bhoja casts off Vamana’s definitions 
and gives those of Rudiata as follows : 

— i” i ” “qrofor 

fimr l I ” P 269 §r ' Pra Vo1 * IL Rudrata • 
“ #GR1OTT sfosft I ” K A II 6. qpiffist I ” “ssrzfar ^ 

m ffr aiRcc” jfetaT.” k. a ii. 5 

Here also it is only on Vaidarbhl, Fanoali and Gaudiya that Bhoja agrees 
with Rudrala The Latiyia, he chooses to define according to his own sweet 
will and not as Rudrata defined it 

Riti, as expounded by Dandm, Bhoja follows in the Dosa-section while 
dealing with a Dosa called Aritimad SKA pp 24-30 More of this I 
have said in the sections on Do?a and Guina This is no strange pheno- 
menon m Bhoja’s writings that, on the same subject, he follows different 
and differing writers at different places On Riti, he follows Dandm in the 
Dosa-section , Vamana to some extent m the SabdJalamkara section of the 
SKA; and Rudrata m the same context in the Sr. Pra , and lastly, he 
follows Rajasekhara on the Ritis in the 17th chapter of the Sr. Pra. where 
again Bhoja speaks of the Ritis as Buddhyarambha-anubhavas along with 
Vrtti and Pravrtti 1 

In the 17th chapter the Ritis appear along with Vrttis and Pravrttis, 
as in Rajasekhara Rajasekhara says at the very beginning of his work that 
he devotes a separate chapter to Ritis m the statement gcfirhrr+T: and 

in the remarks ” P- I ” 

p 10. K M. But this chapter on Ritis is lost Still we are given an idea of 
Rajasekhara’s conception and definition of the Ritis even in the available part, 
namely, the Kavi-rahasya section, sub-section 3 on Kiavya-purasa-utpatti 
Rajasekhara admits only the three Ritis of Vamana and so has some difficulty 
in adjusting the three Ritis to the four Vrttis and the four Pravrttis. Bhoja 

1 See my paper on Riti and Guna in the Agni Puriana in the I HQ, X, pp. 767- 
779, 
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removes the difficulty by accepting the louith Riti ni 
following equations * 

t l*au\a Blioja 

l 

Vrtti 

Pravrlti 

Rlti 

Bharat! 

Paurast > a 

Pancali 

AiabhatJ 

lldhia magadln 

( «audi 

Karsrkl 

Daksmat ya 

\ aiclai blii 

Sattvati 

Avantya 

Lapva 


(See p 52 JOR Madias, Vol VII, p 52, Mv papei on YittiO 
The Kavya-mmamsa five's the following stheme 


Bhar ati 


Udhia magadln 

t raudiva 

Sattvati 

1 

f Pancall or | 


and 

L 

: -1 

P inudi 

Arabhatl 

j 

[ Pandila madhvama 


Sattvati 

i 



and 

b 

Avanti 

No Riti 1 

Karsiki 

j 



Kaisrki 


Dak^inatya ' 

Vaalaibiu 


(KM Pp 8-9) 

The Kavya-puru§a and the Sah lty a - v id ya - vad h h wen* perhaps si nick dumb 
when they passed thiough Avanti and adjacent piovmces f For, R ya^ekhaia 
gives no Rlti for that place 

Tt is not possible to go heie deeply into the veiy oneins ol tlie concept 
of Rlti and trace its history Th.it 1 have done in the sej unite papei on 
Riti already referred to, wheiein I have also spoken of the plate occupied 
by Rajasekhara and Bhoja, with whom alone m are concerned here at pre- 
sent The definitions of Rlitis m Dandin and Vamana me on the basis of ideas 
called Gunas Rudiata restricts himself to Samasa And Bh'im.iha brings 
mto his discussion of the two Rltis othei geneial ideas , hnally, Bhamaha 
throws away the Ritis As distinguished from Blumaha and Kudiala on the 
one hand, and from Dandin -Vamana and the Guna tiadition on the other, 
Rajasekhara adopts for defining the Rltis characteristics and plnaseology no- 
where else met with, chaiactenstics and phiaseology which Bhoja hoi tows foi 
the 17th chapter of his Sr Pra and from Bhoja, t he* Agm puuina bonows 
The following are Rajasekhara’s definitions along with which I have also given 
those of Bhoja. 

KM p 8 

^T; ? ^ n ” St Pra Vol HI p 213 
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KM p 9 


( ) q/rFf^ I ” Sr Pra Vol III p 212 

( \ ) “ — mmm, =q mv$, m l^ff uf^: | ” 

KM p 9. 

“fotsfifi® (ssrai) I?# I 3U (?) S?f^g^TIR^ (^q) 3Tg- 

( crk ifrw?0, ^Ri35rra?Wt, ( %r ) at l^fi i ” 

Sr Pr<z Vol III p 214 

Wc shall considei the Lallya of Bhoja which is not found in Rajesekhara 
separately afterwaids The following table shows the relation between the 
definitions of the two writers more clearly 
Gaudiya : 

Rajasekhara #lfRTK*qri 

Bhoja 3TT^OTTRr q^TgqiST 

And m addition to these three, we find Bhoja giving ‘ Pansphuta-bandha ’ 
and a few Upacara-vrtti usages as characterising the Gaudiyia The source 
of Bhoja for these two additional features is not known Regarding the three 
features taken from Rajasekhara, Bhoja puts them moie definitely ; Samasa 
is made Atidlrgha-samasa , Anuprasa, Padianuprasa , and the Yoga-vrtti of 
Rajasekhara, Bhoja makes Yoga-Rudhi 
Pancdh : 

Rajasekhara fq^TTO 

Bhoja SRi^tfrcrro qi^sircr Same 

The additional features m Bhoja are ‘ Anati-sphuta-bandha ’ and ‘ Yoga- 
Rudhi ’ 

Vaidarbhi 

Rajasekhaia zamm WPTigsiRr 

Bhoja Same Same Same 

The additional features in Bhoja are ‘ Ati-sukumara-bandha ’ and ‘ Anu- 
pacara-vitti 

This kind of treatment of the Ritis is not after the manner generally found 
in the writings of the Alamkiarikas but it is not altogether unrelated 1 to the 
features of the Ritis as they are defined by Dandm, Vamana and Rudrata 
Samiasa and Anuprasa which play a great part in Riajaisekhara’s and Bhoja’s 
definitions form vital points m Dandm, Vamana and Rudrata Upacara 
also is mentioned by Dandm as the Guna called Samadhi But what is a bit 
striking as new is the terminology of Upacara, Yoga, Rudhj and Bandha- 
sphutatva 



m 


SrN<t\R\ I'K \K \s' 


In simiku tnmuioloKV, Bhoja defines the Inina abo him ill 

All TOHI; Wd*ORRa~dh , MM/HodT , r^jg- 

a TOT dHF'fafR 5R-, *TI eSBPff I ” P 21o. V<»! Ill .*>/ Prd 

isaiadatanaya leemds tins kind ot del mil am oj tin Kiti- m ins Hha Pra., 
boi lowing it hom tin* 17th chapter ol tin* &t Pui , and lioni both Nuadata 
naya and Bhoja, Bahuiupaniisia bonows n m his Davnnpukarvukhvu The 
,\%ni-pnuuia also bomnvs it hom Blioja Ol Kill and < >uit.i m flu* Igm- 
(jurdna, I have spoken in the aiticle in the Indian ll^iotn <,! (Juuitulv al- 
ieadv iefenod to. 

1 Suaclatanaya, m chaptei one ol his pint pu: Mlo\\s Bhoja’s heat- 
ment of Anubhavas as found m the Oth chnptei ot th» • m Put On pp 11-12, 
Sliudatanaya follows Bhoja’s ipoupine; toeetlu 1 ot Riti. VtMi and Ihrmtti 
as BiKldhyaiambha-anubba\a 

'l^rwig^w T l /ifh: Jiwp 7 Kf 1 
^faq^fa^FPPl:, 5r Tlf*T 11 

The leatuies niven by Bhoja aie thus clasMlud and stated h\ s nad ttan.aya. 
'Ihe Kit is ate distinguished by the dilleience in ■ I 1 S,im isi, < ** « Saulai 
maiya etc , (2) Upaeaia etc, and ( 1) Pi.'ea and \nupia a 

dl^lfafr-dKrFdFT d.ffaf Fifdd 1 
37dRfa%M'M II 

Following sfuadatanaya Bahuiupaniisia say** in his DaAnufuikuvxdkhya 
TT^r Rr^uiT xT <H'TfT[?WRrfKwr7, (1 ) i'{ dKdW'B 11': , ( !) ^rdlf.HPil- 

(3) ( 1) dFTTT^FTIT (i) V T 'HWK ■J'FPFhM’ Wd I ” 

V f* Vo! II Mad MS 1* 1 18S. 

Saiadatanaya beats Bhoja hollow by Inst addme, two mmi K it is. Suuadu 
and Diavidl, and by sayim> Imalh that Kit is an a- m ui\ as 10a oi tvtn 
as many as the men who speak 

?W[ STWJl fafa hPRdJJ'Tf, <\H l 
ifoTrl^dUTdl II 
XXX 
3TR3FM npfaEM cf^FdO-flHri. MPrilfd i 
'dFFcdPl SV<$^ 'Flfafa. || 

dR qam^d fad r urn TMtfror i 

2 sini?abhupala lollows Bhoja in tientmu of RIti Vi M i ar.d Kiavitti as 
Buddhy,aiambha-anubhavas R AS Ch I pp f»l NS 

fdRREfriRTdr fadtl fafayfndddd l 

But fomt?abhupala recognises only three RIt is, K omnia, Kalhuia, and Misra, 
ic, Vaidaibhl, GaudI and Pancali On Vaidaiblu. Dandm is 1 ol lowed , 
Gaud! is distinguished by lone; compounds and aspiiatul woids , PuficllI is 
midway between the two Following fc.fiiad“itanaya, suu>abhujMla also says 
at the end of the Riti-section that then 1 aie mnunieiahle RIt is and that each 
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province has its own Riti There are Andhri, Lad, Saurastrl and such other 
Misra Ritis For a descuption of these, Smgabhupala refers us to the works 
of Bhoja and others, 

X X X X 

n p- 69. 

saradiatanaya mentions such additional Ritis and remarks that Ritis are as 
many as the provinces But Bhoja never does so, either in the Sr Pra or the 
SKA Perhaps Smgabhupiala lefers to the twelve Vrttyanuprasa varieties 
of Bhoja given m the Sabdalamkara section, Andhri, KaunkI, Kaunkani, etc 
The Agni-purana also gives the three concepts of Riti, Vrtti and Pra- 
vrtti together as Buddhyiarambha-anubhavas, m the section on Anubhiavas 
3TT^qf%¥TF^r l 

It 

3T RWT 3?5fncT ira ^icf: I 339/44-5. 

Then Mana-iarambha-anubhiavas of males and females and Vagarambhas are 
given And in thei last two lines of the chapter, the three Buddhyarambhas 
arc introduced 

OT ^ ^#151^1: II 339/54 

The next chapter, the 340th, called RIti-nirupana, speaks partly of Vrtti also 
The text as printed in the Anandasrama Edn is corrupt and incomplete here 
The chapter must be called ‘ RIti-Vrtti-Pravrtti-Nirupana ? and must have 
dealt with all these three Buddhyarambhas For, with the next chapter we 
have Angika-abhmaya or sarirarambha-anubhiava beginning. As it is, the 
chapter (340) ends abruptly with the mention of the Angas of the Arabhatl 
Vitti , only the Ritis and two Vrttis are available Vide my paper on Riti 
and Guna in the Agni-purana in the I HQ 

Another point to be noted m the Agnipurana is that its definitions of 
the Ritis are taken from the Sr Pra (17th chapter) The four Ritis of this 
chapter of the Sr Pra are accepted and they are defined on the basis of the 
same features of Sanrisa, Upaaa'ra, Yoga, etc Vide my article on Riti and 
Guna in the Agnipurana above referred to 

The Vittis 

Both from the point of view of history and that of dramatic art, I have 
critically examined and explained the concept of Vrtti m a long paper entitled 
the Vrttis published m the JOR 1 Madras In the third instalment of that 
paper, I noticed the peculiarities in Bhoja’ s treatment of Vrtti m the section 
called ‘ Number of Vittis’ I shall briefly survey the same here. 

1 JOR Madras, Vol VI pp 346-370 and Vol VII pp. 33-52 and 91-112, 
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Bhoja describes the Vittis as Anubhavas bom of the Buddhi Buddhya- 
rambhanubluivas — in chaptei xxvn ol the Si Pi a He defines Vitti as mode 
01 mannei of activity — Cesla-visesa-vmya^a-krama - and this apices with 
Abhmava’s definition of it as Vyapdi a and Ananda’s as Vyavahaia In 
chapter xxvn of the Si Pra , Bhoja describe* only Uw font Vittis Riven by 
Bhaiata, and theie is nothing special, no differ ence, to be noted in Bhoja’ s 
descriptions of each of these Vittis There is some impoitant difference in 
Bhoja’s descnption of the Ahgas of the Bhaiatl vitti, which I have dealt 
with m a separate section below called Vittyangas 

If Kaisikl means grace and delicateness, and Vitti means the tempei 
and atmosphcic of the situation, the Kaisikl vitti coveis all such giacelul 
activities and cannot be strictly called Anubhava Abhmava explains Aia 
bhati as Kaya-vitti, le, Ccstifi par excellence , Bharat! as Vag-vy apaia , and 
Sattvati as Mano- vyapdi a Bhoja also says that the Vittis aie * Van- 
manah-kaya-vyiapara ’ (chap xn ) If Bhaiatl is Vag-vyapaia, it must be 
Vagarambha-anubhava , if Aiabhall is Kaya-vyapai a, it must be sanraiam- 
bha-anubhava ; and Sattvat! alone can be Buddhyaiambha-anublwva, because 
it is said to be Mano-vyiapara What about Kaisikl then 7 It lefeis to no 
physiological or psychological department of oui activity, of body, speech 01 
mind It xefers to the giaccful mode m all activities How can tins be called 
a Buddhyarambha-anubhava 7 But such critical sciutiny, we cannot make 
even in Abhmava’s text , how can Bhoja stand it 7 

As it is, Kauhkl is applied to a pait of the physical activity of the limbs 
which exhibit giace and delicateness, slaksnata and Saukumaiyrt 

As in this chapter xxvi of the Si Pi a, m chaptei v of his S K A 
(p 643) also, Bhoja is satisfied with the old foui Vittis but m chaptei xii 
of the Sr Pra which conesponds to the above-noted pail of the tilth chaptei 
of the .S K A , Bhoja gives the Vittis as five in nurnbei In this chaptei xu 
of the Si Pra dealing with Prabandha-angas, most things move 1 in gioups ot 
‘Five’ and can Vrtti alone be, m this company, one Hiorl ? So Bhoja add*, 
the new tifth Vitti of his, the Vimisia-vrtti, which is not a i cully new oi 
additional Vitti but is only the jumble of all the othei foui Bhoja describes 
this fifth additional Vitti thus on p 459 in chap xu of his Si Pra (Vol II). 

m ^ I 
rrr 

pnfaafcri [=*] ( =rrar ) 

qsa rrfer i 5 p 459 

“ rnsq i ” P 459 

What is the scope of this Vrtti, whether such a Vitti is necessary, what has 
Bharata’s text to say on this matter, how Singabhupala notes this Misivi- 
vrtti of Bhoja and refutes it with the authority of Bharata’s text -these ques- 
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tions I have dealt with m the paper on the Vrttis above-mentioned (Pp 102-3, 
Vol VII, JOR) 

Other wi iters besides Singabhupala have noticed this fifth Vrtti of Bhoja 
Eailier than Singabhupala, Saiadatanaya, who often shows his acquaintance 
with the St Pra , says that there are otheis who do not accept the Artha- 
vrtti of Udbhaia and give in its place a fifth Vitti called Misra 

*TKcft STvSTcft % ^ I 

3TT 521: qratffapflRT ^ II 

di ^ i 

The mfoimation in the first two lines is denved by saradatanaya from the 
Dasarupaka Iiow the view of these two writers, namely, Dhananjaya and 
Saradatanaya, that Udhafa recognised a fifth Vrtti called Artha-vitti is wrong 
and what exactly is the position taken up by Udbhata, I have elaborately 
shown in the section on Udbhata m my paper in the JOR, VI, on the writers 
quoted in the Abhinava-bhdrati and m the paper on the Vrttis mentioned 
above In the thud line quoted above, saradatanaya refers to Bhoja’s fifth 
Vrtti called the Misra 

In the two published papeis of mine above referred to, I had made a 
mistake which Mr K S Ramaswamy Sastry of the Baroda Oriental Insti- 
tute, editor of the BhdvaprakdSa m the Gaekwad Series, was kind enough to 
coirect It was pioved by me in the section on the writer named sakallgarbha 
in the aiticle on Writers quoted in the Abmava-bharati, that this writer on 
diamatuigy held five Vrttis, and added the fifth Vrtti of his which he called 
Abna-samvitti The text of the Bha, Pra on the Vittis on p 12 reads 
“ TTift 'Pt '* and this view came just after the statement of Udbhata’s 

view and contradicting Udbhata’s view. In the Abhmava-bharati, the view of 
sakaligaibha appeals after that of Udbhata, contradicting Udbhata’s. So, 
at the suggestion of Professor Mm. S Kuppuswamy Sastriyar, I took islaradia- 
tanaya as referring to Sakallgarbha’s view after that of Udbhata and the word 
‘ Visranti ’ m the text was taken as a synonym meaning the same ‘ Atma- 
samvitti ’ of sakaligarba Mr K S Ramaswamy Sastry drew my attention 
to his Ei rata list at the end of his edition of the Bha Pra where the correct 
text of the third line is given ; Visranta must be read as * Misrdm tdm ’ “ffjisry eff 
q-Tjjff » It is unfortunate that I should have missed the correct reading in 
the Errata and should have consequently seen m a plain reference to Bhoja’s 
view a reference to isakaligarbha’s view and should have corrected 4 Visranta ' 
in the text into ‘ Vi'sranti to enable me to equate it with Atma-samvitti It is 
all very smooth sailing now It must be accepted that the Dasarupaka and the 
Bha Pra misunderstood Udbhata’s real view of Vrttis and that there was a 
Sakallgarbha, who held another view of five Vrttis, but whom neither the D R 
nor the Bha Pra. refers to It is clear that m the third line of the passage ex- 
tracted above, isaradiatanaya refers to Bhoja’s fifth Vrtti called Misra and this 
is perfectly natural, well acquainted as Saradatanaya is, with Bhoja’s Sr Pra 
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Another wntei of about the same tune <0 Saunlutunayu who udeis to 
this fifth Vitti ot Bhoja, called 11 k* MimJi. is Pi aka -a vat -a, authoi ot a woik 
called R a vmj ava- dam km a (MS in tin (lovt. Oiuntal MSS Library, 
Madias). Pi akasavarsa is acquainted with the si Pi a and Ik* quotes the 
Upajdti veise of Bhoja on his new fifth Vitti ** ” etc 

from chapter xii of the Sr. Pi a But, instead of calling it by the same name 
by which it is called in the S’? Put, Misia, occumng m the third line — 
?TT Vr\ — , Piakasavaisa calls it by the lunctional name occumng as 

Visc§ana in the last line, Sadharam,- “ , ’ Piukfisavaisa, 

howevei, makes a great mistake m attiibutmg thh wise to one Muha Bha- 
maha (Vide my paper on Pi akasavnrsa’s RaMinuvalninkuia in the JOR, 
Madras , Yol VIII. Part 3 ) 

The third kind of tieatment of Vitti by Bhoja, winch is howevei the 
fust and earliest m ordei in his two woiks, is the tieatment ol Vitti as a 
Babdfdamkaia along with Language, the Foim ol Veise oi Piose oi the Mixed 
Campu, Riti etc Vitti treated of m the Subdnlamkaiu section is not tne Vitti 
dcscubed in the Rasa section as Anubhava, with paiticulai ideiorice to Diama 
Vitti is heic applied to the text of the Diama as well as to (he pun*, lead 
Kifivya This aspect of Vitti abo I have studied in (he papci on Vittis 
above referied to in the section named ‘The History of Vilti in Kdvya’ at 
the end of the paper (Pp 104-112, JOR Vol VII) 

When we speak of the wntten wnids, we aie .it once in tin* lealm of 
one of the four Vrttis namely, the Bliaiad-Vitti And if, within its lealm, 
we want to distinguish the giaceful and the loiceful styhs oi modes, we must 
not have Kaisild and Aiabhatl Vittis but two RTtis like Vaidai bill and 
GaudI The whole set of Vittis bi ought fmm Nalya into Kuvya is mcongiu- 
ous Ananda says in Ucldyota III that Vittis aie two (old of Ait hd and 
Sabda -the Aitha-viltis being KaisikT etc. of Bliaiata and tin* sabda vittis 
being Upanagaiika, Paiusa and Komalfi 'Hie lathi aie called by the other 
name of RTti also and Mammal a equates the sabda vittis with the Ritis 
(K Pra IX) But Bhoja does not think of these dillieult u*s and quietly 
makes up his needed numbei of 21 Salxlalamkaias by thing 1 - like Vitti 'Hu* 
following points aie to be noted heie - 

1 Bhoja mcieases the number of Vittis as sabdalamkaias to s n, adding 
two of his usual jumbles— Madhyama-KaisikT and Madhyama \iabhati 'Hus 
ically is fine scientific tieatment 1 The same concept is once sixfold , at another 
place it is fivefold , and in a third place it is only fouifold 1 Why should there 
be this difference ? Does Bhoja think that Vitti in these tlnee places, Vrtti 
as -Sabdalamkara, as Anubhava, and as a gencial Anga of the Prabandha, 
should differ? Vrtti is primarily Anubhava All Alamkfuris aie Anubhava , 
they appear m the speech of the moocl-tilled chaiactei, m the Vuciklbhinaya, 
in the Vagarambha-anubhava , and they aie intended to convey moie quickly 
and more powerfully the mood It is again as Anubhava that Vitti becomes 
a Prabandha-anga Theie is no need for Bhoja to beat of Vrttis tlnee times 
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at thuv difieient places , and thciei is no justification for varying its number 
in each case on a diminishing scale fiom six to four 

2. If then,’ must be a Kaisiki which is not thoroughly Kaisikl but is some- 
what Kaisikl Madhyama Kaisikl, and if there must be a Madhyama- 
AiabhaiT also like this, why not a Madhyama-Bharatl and a Madhyama-Satt- 
vatl v The only reason foi not having two more is that all the Sabdialamkaras 
of Bhoja aie subdivided symmeti ically into SIX kinds only; and, therefore, 
Blioja needed only two more and not foui more Madhyama-V rttis 

3. All these Mff-alamkdi as called Vrtti are defined as Artha- sandar- 
biias. This is a conti adiction. How can Arlha-v aicitrya be productive of 
sahda-alamkuia ? It would have been something if Bhoja had made the Vrttis, 
Aitha-alamkaias That is what Bhoja’s great Acarya, Dandm does. Dandin 
counts the Vittis and their Angas as Alamkiaras, along with Sandhyangas 
and Laksanas towaids the end of chapter II of his Kdvyddarsa. and chapter 
II deals with Arthalamkaias. 

Theie is a lot of loose thinking and haphazaid heaping of things in 
Bhoja’s woik. 

Another concept of Vitti 

In the same Sabdalamkara section Bhoja speaks of two other related 
concepts of Vitti coming under Anupiiasa I have spoken of these also in the 
closing pait of my paper on Vrttis (See Pp 109-110, JOR, Vol. VII) Bhoja 
cnticises the old Vittis of Udbhata and others, Paru$a, Komalia and others 
l which Bhoja increases to twelve ') as unnecessary and as having been includ- 
ed in Gupas and Vittis In then place Bhoja gives twelve other varieties of 
Anupiiasa called Vittis, named after twelve countries SKA. Pp 201-207 
See my Vrtti paper above referred to See also the Alamkara section m this 
thesis 


The V? tty angas 

Bhoja speaks of sixteen Vittyangas, four foi each of the four main 
Vi ttis, leaving out the Vimilsna 

Of Vrttyangas in general, I have spoken m a special section in my paper 
oil Vrttis. (Pp 44-45 JOR, Vol VII) There is difference in Bhoja’s treat- 
ment of the Angas of the Bhiarati vrtti Bharata mentions four Angas of the 
Bhiarati vrtti Prarocarra, Amukha, Vithi and Prahasana (XXII 30-35, 
Kasi Edn) A critical examination of the Bharat! vrtti and its two Angas of 
Vithi and Prahasana especially, was made by me m the first part of the 
Vitti-paper (Pp 363-370 Vol VI JOR ) Of the four Angas of the 
Bharat! vitti given by Bharata, Bhoja takes only one, namely, Amukha as 
constituting the whole Bhiarati vrtti and devides it into four Angas, in the 
12th chapter of the Sr Pra Bhoja differs even there also from Bharata 
Bharata gives Amukha as of five Angas (XXII, 30-35) — Udghatyaka, Kathod- 
ghata, Prayogatisaya, Pravrttaka and Avagalita Bhoja omits the third and 
has no other reason for this omission except to make uniform enumeration 
of four Angas for each of the four Vrttis. This kind of equation of the 
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Bhfuatl vi Hi with the Amukha is nut justifiable and coni indicts Bhoja’s 
eaihei definition ol Bhaiati vitti as t ht‘ name loi all vocal activity m geneial 
(Van vitti ; i) 15b Vol II St Via ) The DtKtnuftaku, like Bhoja, gives 
the same ioui Annas ol Bhaiala foi the Bhiiati \illi but, lot \mukha, it 
adopts an independent attitude like the si I'ta It giws <.nly thiee Anitas 
loi the Amukha Smgablmpfila tollows the Dtistufmka The Angas ol the 
othei V 7 1 < 1 1 s aie the same 1 and aie ol the saint nuinbei as given by Bhaiata 
Bp 178-480 Vol II, St Put 

'fhe tilth chapter ol the S.K A has a dithient stoiy to ti ll I lei also, 
them is no dUfeience between Bhoja and Bhaiata on (he othei thiee Vi tt is 
and then Annas. It is on the Anitas ol tin Bhuiall vilti heie that Bhoja 
differs not only fioni Bhaiata but also liom hnnsell On pp (>18 (> ol S A.A , 
chap V, Bhoja gives loui Aliens ol hhaudi following almost the tt xl of 
Bhaiata Piaiocana, VithI, Piastavana ( \mtikha ol Bhaiata) and 
Piahasana But Bhoja does not undei stand what Bhaiata means by legauling 
VithI and Fiahasana as two vaiieties of the Bhaiati vitti The two telei to the 
two types of Rupakas of those two names and not to pails ol the Piologue 
Latei writets have made both the VithI an<l Piahasma as pail ol fhe Piologue 
by iestncting Bhaiati to Piastavana All tins is vviorig and the tiue sigm 
licance oi this has been explained by nu in the hist pail ol m> papei on the 
Vittis What Bhoja has done is that he has luithei nusundei stood by putting 
a completely mistaken meaning into VithI VithI and Piahasana, Bhaiata 
and Dhanahjaya cleaily say, aie two types ol Drama, lake many othei 
writers, Bhoja also takes Piahasana as a small comic speech m the Piologue , 
but he is all alone when he takes tin* VII 111 with thirteen will known Annas, 
as having five Angas And what aie these Aligns Ileie Bhoja makes a great 
mistake ; he confuses between the Bhaiata’s Amukha and tin VithI and attn 
butes to the VithI the five Aliens pertaining to Amukha In tluspaitiuil.il place 
Bhoja seems to have undei stood nutlui Piastavana nor Vitln Ih siys 

“ ^ptf, Wmk , ipimifisw, mm:-, 

Of the five Aligns given above, Udglutyaka and Av again a an two Vlthyangas, 
also introduced m the Piastfivana, and it is because thest happen to lx* Vlthy- 
angas also that the Dasatiiftaka omits them and gives the remaining thiee 
as Amukha- Aligns These two have 1 misled Bhoja to identity Amukha and 
VithI and give the othei thiee, namely Kathodghlta, Piayogat isaj-a and Pia- 
vartaka, also as Vithyanga 1 - (ueatei confusion has not been made on any other 
subject of the Nittyas&dia The causes foi such confusion legaiding the 
Bhiaratl vitti have been explained by me in the lust pait ol the Vitti-papei. 

Chapter seventeen of the St Pra -the Anubluva chapter lias a descrip- 
tion of the Vittis and their given Angas 'J he denuiption of the Angas of the 
Bharatl here agrees more with that m the fifth chnptei of the 
SKA than with that in the same work in the 12th chapter It,' is stiange 
how, on the same topic, Bhoja has dilleient views at different places The 
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lour Angas of the Bharat! are given according to Bharata, Bhoja calling 
Aimikha by the name Piastavama— , Prarocana, Prastlavana, VithI and 
Piahasana But when he comes to the VlthI, he seems to have realised the 
mistake he had committed m the SKA v. where he forgot that VithI was 
the VithI of thirteen Angas When, however, he sets about to correct, he 
makes a mess of the whole thing He gives the VithI as that with the 
thirteen Angas but the thirteen Angas are said to be Udghiatyaka, Avagalita, 
Kathodghata, Piayogiatisaya and Pravrttaka, with an etc? 

5r#T: sfPft \ cTTf^T qp-Tt^IcT:, SpfollfcRPI:, 

5{%5T | P. 216 Vol. Ill 

Of these, only the first two are Vithyangas ; the other three are Amukha- 
Angas as given by Bharata Firstly it is bad to combine the two together , 
secondly, it is not explainable how Bhoja made bold to say that these Angas 
come to thirteen in number. The VithI, by itself, has thirteen Angas and 
when the Kathodghata, Prayogatisaya, and Pravittaka are added, the number 
ol Angas comes to sixteen Lastly, it is cowardly for Bhoja to have begun 
to illustrate but to have left out illustrating all except the Udghatyaka For 
a detailed illustration of the Angas would prove the real total number of the 
Angas to be sixteen and* its contradiction with the accepted VithI of thirteen 
Angas will become patent Therefore Bhoja fights shy and ends thus 
fk nv? I ” p 216 Vol III. 

On the three other Vjttis and their Angas, chapter xvn of the Sr Fra also has 
nothing to differ from Bharata 

There is yet a fouith treatment of Vrtti and the Vrtty angas m the Sr. Pra. 
and it is in the four chapters devoted to the four Purusiartha-Srngiaras of 
Dhaima, Artha, Kama and Moksa (Chapters xvin-xxi, Vol III. Sr Pra ) 
Bhoja lays out a scheme here that each of these four Srngaras is characterised 
by particular kinds of men, women, habits, dress, atmosphere and style of 
sixech That is, Bhoja gives each its appropriate Niayaka, Nayikia, Pravrtti, 
Vrtti and Riti Of these also I have spoken m the Vrtti-paper (Pp. 51-52, 
JOR, Vol VII). In explaining this scheme of the four Purusarthas = four 
Niuyakas = four Vrttis etc , Bhoja resorts to a good deal of verbal ingenuity. 
It is all very clever but is most unreal The section teems with apt examples 
foi extreme far-fetchedness 

The Pravrttis 

The Piavittis and their relation to the Vrttis, I have dealt with m a 
separate section in my Vrtti-paper which has been mentioned here frequently 
(Pp. 49-51. JOR , Vol VII) Bhoja treats of the Pravrttis twice, once in 
chapter xn in the midst of topics of Dramaturgy and again in the midst of 
Anubhavas which he deals with in chapter xvn In the latter case Bhoja 
gives only four Pravrttis because he wants their number to agree with that 
of the four Vrttis and the four RItis, all the three of which he clubs to- 
gether and gives as Buddhyarambha-anubhiavas But in the 12th chapter 
most items are five in number and to be in harmony with them, he gives the 
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Piavittis also as live But Piavittis aie ti\e hue* only m uiumeiation 
(UdritSa) , m Laksana and Udahaiana, howesei, Bhoja toigets that lit* has 
increased the number of Piavittis to liu* and cuns'quentlv me*- only the 
old four vancties of it. 

u — q-fT SPTO TT (TO: ^ S^TtPT: ) in.dd (^J%) 

5tc%f --tgrrqfe: | >' p. 450. Si. Pm Vol 11, Cliap Ml 

‘Mqfef^rr^ir: n#r, ^Ti-w^ir, 3’*rmir. Tif<t«rh u, enT-^r ^ i " 

p 150 Vol II .v Via Ch XII 
li we accept that Bhoja recognises only loui Piauttis we cannot get the 
mentioned number of (34 items, we got only oh Bhoja could have easily in- 
vented the fifth Piavitti with a new gcogniphic.il nanu and it is not known 
why Bhoja contiadicts hunt* If by hist uiumeialmg live Piavittis and then 
speaking of only foui Piavittis. 

The foui Piavittis givin by Bhoja ,uc the same as louml in Bhaiata. 
Ns XIV. But Bhoja goes wiong in the naming ol one ot the Piavittis Bhoja's 
four Piavittis aie Pauiastya, Udhiamfigadhi, luksnutyi and Avantya 
Though he piomises to descnbe them m detail lalteily in ehaptei \u, Bhoja 
fails to do so in both the 12th and the 17th ehaptei He doe'- not take pains 
to give the countries coming undei each of these loin. Bhaiata does not 
have a Piavitti called Pauiastya His foui Piavittis an Pancili, lUJhia- 
magadhi, IXiksinatyft and Avantl It is m the place ol BhaiataV Pahcali 
that Bhoja gives his Pauiastya Now Pauiastya does not mean Pahcali but 
means ‘the eastern’ and the 'eastern’ Piavitti is the Udhra-nvigadhl 
Bharata clearly enumerates the piovmccs coming undei these tom divisions 
The Dak^matya comprises all the southern count lies m geneial ; the U(.lhia- 
magadhl, all the eastern, the Avanti, all the western and the Panoafi, all 
the noith-noith-westem AH the illustrations found in ehaptei 17 of the 
Sr Put for these Piavittis an* those given by Kajaakhaia m his Kdvya- 
mi/H(wiba, I 3 pp 8-9 And m this souiee, ol Blmja. namely, Ruja-ekhaia, 
W(> do not find the Pauiastya but see m ltspl.ice the Pafuala madhyama (KM. 
P 8) ‘ Pahcala-madhyama ’ is another and mini i*laboiale nanu* ot the mme 
Pafiaa.li Piavitti , foi, undei it come the piovmces ol the Madhya-desa also 
Bhaiata s text itself contains the othoi name ot P incala ni.alhynnn in two 
Slokas. Kasi Edn XIV. 48 & 49 Kdvya- maid Kdn XU! 30 7 38 Theie- 
lore Bhoja follows neither the basic and lemotei authonly ol Bhaiata not 
the secondary and neaier authority of Rajasekluia when he speaks ol tlw* 
Paurastya Pravrtti Less would have been the mistake d Bhoja had given 
instead of his Pauiastya, the name Paiscatya meaning 'the western ’. Pauia- 
stya and Udhra-miagadhI are identical When Bhoja quotes Rajan-khaia’s 
verse describing the dress of the ladies of Mahodaya .is illustration for his 
Paurastyia -Pravrtti, he does not seem to know what he is doing 

The concepts of Vrtti, Pravrtti and Riti aie veiy intimately i elated The 
one involves the other But, for the sake ol classification and analytical and 
theoretical study, Rajasekhara says, H is laid down that physical action is 




